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RETROSPECTIVE  INTRODUCTION 

TO  TBM  tTAHOABD  KDITIOS  OW 

THE   SCOTTISH   CHIEFS. 

A.  D.  1881. 


■  •  • 


Ih  seeking  to  go  back,  by  the  traces  of  recollection,  to  the  period 
when  the  first  impression  of  the  heroes  which  form  the  story  of  the 
Scottish  Chiefs  was.  made  on  my  mind,  I  am  carried  so  completely 
into  the  scenes  of  my  infancy,  that  I  feel  like  one  of  the  children  old 
tiles  tell  of,  who,  being  lost  in  a  wood,  tries  to  find  her  way  home 
again,  by  the  possibly  preserved  track  of  a  few  com  seeds  she  ha4 
chanced  to  scatter  on  the  ground  as  she  came. 

To  wander  in  these  memories,  has,  however,  a  pleasure  of  its  own ; 
many  pleasant  places  presenting  themselves  to  stop  at,  and  thence  to 
review  with  a  sweet  sadness,  through  the  long  vale  of  past  days,  some 
distant,  lovely  scene,  under  the  soul-hallowed  twilight  of  time. — Such 
scenes  are  peopled  with  beloved  forms,  living  there  before  our  heart's 
eye ;  but,  in  reality,  long  removed  from  us  into  an  eternal  paradise. 

Bom  on  the  border  lands  of  Scotland,  my  mother,  in  an  early 

widowhood,  took  her  children  thither,  then  almost  infants;  to  bring 

them  up  in  good  air,  and  in  the  future  advantage  of  a  good  education 

at  a  moderate  expense.     But  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  the  "  pastors  and 

masters''  only  who  educate  the  people ;  there  is  a  spirit  of  wholesome 

knowledge  in  the  country,  pervading  all  ranks,  which  paasea  itom  oca 
1* 
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to  the  other  like  the  atmosphere  they  breathe  ;  and  I  may  truly  say, 
that  I  was  hardly  six  years  of  age  when  I  first  heard  the  names  of 
William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce  : — ^not  from  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
readers  of  history ;  but  from  the  maids  in  the  nursery,  and  the  serving- 
man  in  the  kitchen :  the  one  had  their  songs  of  "  Wallace  wight  !^'  to 
luU  my  l)aby  sister  to  sleep ;  and  the  other  his  tales  of  '*  Bannock- 
bum,^*  and  "  Cambuskenneih,'*  to  entertain  my  young  brother, — ^keep- 
mg  his  eager  attention  awake  evening  after  evemng,  often  to  a  late 
hour,  and  sending  him  to  his  bed,  still  asking  for  more,  to  see  the 
heroes  in  his  dreams. 

I  remember  with  delight  even  now  how  I  was  amused  for  hours  ir 
the  same  way  by  a  venerable  old  woman  called  Luckie  Forbes ;  who 
lived  in  a  humble  but  comfortable  occupation,  near  some  beautiful 
green  banks  which  rose  in  natural  terraces  behind  my  mother's  house ; 
and  who,  often  meeting  me  there  when  playing  about,  would  walk  by 
me,  and  talk  to  me,  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand ;  or  I  used  to  run  to 
her  own  little  home,  and  sit  down  on  a  stool  by  her  side,  while  she  told 
me  of  the  wonderful  deeds  of  William  Wallace :  —  of  his  fighting  for 
Scotiand,  against  as  many  cruel  tyrants  as  those  whom  Abraham  over- 
came when  he  recovered  Lot  and  all  his  herds  and  flocks  from  the 
five  robber-kings,  in  the  vale  tli&t  was  afterwards  called  the  kings'^  dale 
because  of  that  victory.  My  lowly  instructress  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  mingling  a  pious  allusion  with  her  narrations.  In  like 
manner,  at  many  a  cotter's  fireside  in  Scotland,  the  seed  of  the  bread 
for  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  are  sown  together.  From 
this  custom  of  hers,  I  often  listened  to  her  with  an  awful  reverence,  as 
well  as  with  delighted  interest  in  the  events  of  her  stories. 

She  described  the  person  of  Wallace  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  she 
had  seen  him ;  telling  me  how  comely  he  was,  and  how  lolly  in  spirit ; 
and  that  no  temptation  from  "  honnie  leddy*^  of  powerful  prince  could 
ever  bribe  him  from  the  cause  of  Scotland.  But  she  seemed  to  have 
most  satisfaction  in  talking  of  the  friendship  between  Wallace  and 
Bruce ;  and  she  dwelt  on  it  over  and  over  again,  comparing  it  with 
that  of  Pavid  and  Jonathan  *'  whose  souls  were  knit  together,  and 
whose  love  for  each  other  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women  !** 
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— **  My  bonni^  bairn/*  said  she,  "  there  is  a  friend  that  stieketh  closer 
(km  a  brother y 

I  nerer  can  forget  that  dear  old  woman  ;  so  shrewd,  yet  simple- 
minded,  and  cheerfully  religious :  she  performed  her  humble  duties 
with  activity  and  content;  her  recreation,  and  ** exceeding  great' 
reward,"  was  reading  her  Bible,  which  she  did  every  day.  I  do  not 
lecoUect  erer  seeing  any  other  book  in  her  house ;  though  she  knew 
the  history  of  Scotland,  and  the  biography  of  its  great  fiunilies,  as 
accurately  as  if  the  top  of  her  tnuckle  kist,  on  which  her  Bible  lay, 
had  been  filled  with  historic  chronicles.  Luckie  Forbes  was  not 
aiagular  in  this  simplicity  of  book-learning  and  comprehensive  know» 
ledge  with  regard  to  her  own  country.  I  remember  to  have  met 
much  of  the  same  amongst  most  of  the  Scotch  of  the  lower  orders 

with  whom,  whether  as  a  child  or  in  later  years,  I  became  acquainted. 

• 

I  do  not  say  that  I  did  not  hear  of  the  "  doughty  deeds"  of  her 
fikvomite  heroes  from  the  lips  of  our  revered  school-instructor,  Mr. 
Fulton,  of  Niddry's  Wynd,  whose  lessons  were  always  chosen-  from 
the  noblest  subjects ;  nor,  indeed,  from  occasional  references,  made 
by  several  accomplished  scholars  and  esteemed  friends  who  visited 
my  honoured  mother's  unpretending  tea-table :  —  but  I  must  avow, 
thai  to  Luckie  Forbes*s  &miliar,  and  even  endearing,  manner  of 
narrating  the  lives  of  William  Wallace  and  his  dauntless  followers ; 
her  representation  of  their  heart-sacrifices  for  the  good  of  theif 
country,  filling  me  with  an  admiration  and  a  reverential  amazement, 
like  her  own;  and  calling  forth  my  tears  and  sobs,  when  she  told 
of  the  deaths  of  some,  and  of  the  cruel  execution  of  the  virtuous 
leader  of  them  all ;  —  to  her  I  must  date  my  early  and  continued 
eathusiasm  in  the  character  of  Sir  William  Wallace!  and  in  the 
frieods  his  truly  hero-soul  "delighted  to  honour." 

But  Scotland,  at  the  time  especially  when  we  were  gathering  our 
first  aliments  of  mental  existence  there,  might  have  been  particularly 
designated  "  the  land  of  enthusiasm  for  all  gallant  and  disinterested 
emotions."  I  should  say,  of  generous  principles!  when  we  revert 
to  the  primary  source  of  some  of  our  regretted  misdirected  emoticBft 
of  this  order ;  wach  a8  compaaaion  for  the  unfottun^tA  ^ieck!^^  «A  ^^ 
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weaker  side,  which,  unwittingly,  too  often  would  impede  the  natunl 
march  of  a  just  change  in  the  order  of  men's  destinies. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  many  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  who  had 
been  made  such  by  the  eventful  struggle  for  the  British  crown  in  the 
year  1745,  were  still  elcisting.  The  widows  of  the  &llen  or  executed 
brave  men,  nobles  or  gentry,  who  had  adhered  through  every  peril  to 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  so  perished  with  it,  lived  in  dignified 
poverty,  in  the  remote  alleys  and  by-places  of  their  own  onqe  regal 
Edinburgh;  and  the  accidental  sight  of  any  of  these  noble  ladies, 
looking  out  of  her  uncurtained  window  from  some  garret-height  in  her 
obecure  dwelling,  often  arrested  my  attention,  and  bowed  my  littie 
knee  in  curtseying  respect,  when  walking  up  the  reverenced  dose 
with  Bel  Johnston,  my  young  sister's  nurse.  She  then  told,  how  the 
lords  of  those  ladies  died  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Prince  Charles  ;- 
and  that  she  had  heard  that  the  heads  of  some  of  them  were  yet  to 
be  seen  stuck  through  with  spikes,  on  a  great  bar,  in  the  city  of 
London ;  and  that  their  ghosts  haunted  the  spot,  and  never  could  be 
laid  till  tiiose  heads  were  given  up,  and  sent  back  to  Scotiand,  to  be 
buried  with  their  kindred. 

These  venerable  ladies  just  spoken  of,  the  still-honoured  relics  of  a 
departed  or  dispossessed  nobility,  usually  appeared  in  a  plain  but  suit- 
able attire  to  their  age  and  remembered  gentility ;  but  I  only  saw  their 
heads,  coifed  in  a  milk-white  mtUch — ^chat  is,  a  close-crowned  cap,  tied 
under  the  chin— or  with  a  little  black  silk  hood,  covering  their  silver 
hairs.  One,  however,  of  these  noble  widows  I  remember  to  have  seen 
more  than  once,  nearer  than  from  her  window.  She  used  to  visit  a 
fiunily  who  lived  in  the  square  we  inhabited ;  and  I  then  remarked  her 
as  a  person  of  great  age,  of  a  feeble  step,  but  a  majestic  though  slender 
form ;  dressed  in  a  long  tartan  plaid,  reaching  from  the  top  of  her  head 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  clasped  under  the  chin  with  a  large  brooch 
of  some  costiy  materials,  for  it  sparkled  as  the  sun  shone  on  it.  She 
walked  with  a  short  stick,  and  always  unattended ;  nevertheless,  she 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  either  the  Duchess  of  Perth,  Lady  Gal- 
loway, or  the  Lady  Lovatt :  one  of  the  three  she  was,  but  which  I  can- 
not now  charge  my  memory  to  say  undoubtingly ;  having,  at  the  time, 
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hflird  80  mneh  about  them  aU,  I  am  now  somewhat  eonfbsed  in  my 
leeoQections  respecting  them  individually. 

Bat  there  was  one  interesting  person,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner,  in  the  same  little  sqaare,  and  about 
whose  identity  I  am  perfectly  certain.  Howerer,  I  most  premise,  that 
the  small  enclosore  here  aggrandised  with  the  title  of  a  square  did  not 
eoDtain  more  than  seyen  houses ;  built,  not  like  the  usual  style  of  tiie 
old  town  for  many  families  under  one  roof,  but  each  to  commodioualy 
contain  one  fitmily  only :  and  my  mother's  comfortable  abode  there, 
long  and  low,  stood  singly  at  the  head  of  the  square ;  almost  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  space,  being  merely  flanked  on  each  side  by  an  open- 
ing  to  the  pleasant  green  banks  I  before  mentioned,  and  from  which  a 
delightfal  riew  was  commanded  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  distin- 
guished  Lord  Elchies  had  lired  in  our  house ;  and  other  persons  of 
note  haTing  inhabited  those  of  our  neighbours,  no  small  req>ect  was 
attached  to  our  Uttie  square.  It  was  bounded  on  one  side,  near  to  the 
gates  of  entrance,  by  a  wall  of  the  well-known  High  School  of  Edin- 
bmgfa ;  and  from  the  priracy  in  which  those  seldom  opened  gates  kept 
jht  square,  the  children  of  its  inhabitants  were  allowed,  without  any 
apprehension,  to  play  by  themselres  on  the  grass-plot  in  its  centre. 
Indeed,  so  rery  small  a  postern  door  was  left  open  for  common  egress, 
that  few  strangers  found  their  way  in ;  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
any,  when  they  did  come,  was  the  more  likely  to  excite  the  notice  even 
of  a  child. 

One  erening,  as  myself  and  my  brother,  who  was  then  a  flaxen- 
headed  littie  fellow,  dressed  in  kilt  and  tartans,  were  playing  on  the 
grass-plot  just  described,  I  saw  a  strange  gentleman  enter  the  postern ; 
and,  while  we  continued  at  our  amusement,  we  sometimes  looked  up  to 
remark  on  him  to  each  other,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  path-way 
beyond  the  grass :  for  he  appeared  very  different  from  the  usual  order 
of  gendemen  we  had  seen.  He  was  a  person  of  a  slight  figure,  dressed 
in  £uled  mourning,  and  with  the  extraordinary  appendage  to  such  a 
habit,*  of  a  pUid  scarf  tied  round  him  in  the  military  fashion.  When 
he  drew  near,  we  saw  that  the  scarf  was  much  discoloured,  and  torn. 
He  held  a  rose  in  hiB  hand,  to  which  at  times  he  aeenked  eaxtm^^ 
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talking.  Sometimes  he  walked  &8t,  sometimes  slow ;  but,  as  his  step 
was  feeble,  a  child  might  easily  conclude  he  must  be  either  ill  or  old, 
or  periiaps  both. 

Alter  a  while,  he  sat  down  on  a  broken  bar  of  the  wooden  railing 
which  had  fonnerly  surrounded  tEe  grass-plot ;  he  took  off  his  hat, 
wiped  his  forehead  with  a  handkerchief,  which  he  had  taken  from  his 
bosom,  after  carefully  placing  his  rose  there.  His  hair  was  of  silyer 
whiteness ;  and  it  reminded  me  of  my  dear,  kind  grandfather,  who  had 
not  been  long  dead.  My  brother  and  I  threw  down  the  gowans  we  had 
been  gathering,  and  ran  to  him.  Taking  his  hand,  we  asked  him  to  go 
in  with  us  to  our  mother,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  as  we  were. 
I  never  shall  forget  that  poor  stranger's  countenance  and  manner  when 
we  spoke  to  him  thus,  and  hung  by  his  hand  ;  nor  can  I  ever  forget 
that  hand,  so  small,  so  white,  and  soft,  as  I  caressed  it,  in  our  beseech- 
ings  that  he  would  go  inr  with  tis ;  for  we  saw  tears  stealing  down  his 
cheeks  while,  unanswering,  he  gazed  upon  us.  Our  young  eyes  looked 
with  admiring  pity  upon  his  face.  Its  skin  seemed  soft  as  his  hand, 
and  was  fiur  eyen  to  lily  paleness,  excepting  where  many  small  blue  veins 
traversed  his  delicately  turned  chin.  In  short,  every  feature  of  that 
fiided  face  had  been  moulded  to  beauty.  The  eyes,  of  a  then  dimmed 
azure,  were  sweet  and  penetrating ;  his  gray  hairs,  or  rather  locks,  of 
snow,  hung  scattered  over  them.  There  were  no  wrinkles  on  his 
brow,  or  on  his  cheek ;  but  there  was  a  marking — ^I  know  not  what  to 
call  it — ^that  told,  youth  was  fled !  Sorrow,  too,  had  stamped  its  cha- 
racters. Children  as  we  were,  we  knew  its  signature ;  we  had  read  it 
often  on  the  brow  nearest  and  dearest  to  us. 

While  we  were  still  preferring  our  unavailing  petitions,  our  mother 
herself  discerned  us  and  our  companion  from  her  parlour  window,  and, 
attracted  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  stranger,  came  out 
herself  and  approached  us.  I  met  her  eagerly,  telling  her  of  the  poor 
gentleman's  flitigue  and  tears,  and  yet  refusal  to  go  in  and  rest  with  her 
She  drew  near,  and  her  persuasions  were  soon  successful.  He  rose 
languidly  from  the  broken  rail ;  my  brother  offered  him  his  shoulder  to 
lean  on ;  he  placed  the  little  white  hand  there,  and  was  led  into  the 
honse.    Seated  in  our  parlour,  while  the  refreshment  my  mother  had 
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ordered  was  spreading  before  him,  his  eyes  roamed  around  the  apart- 
ment, and  fixed  where  my  dear  and  lamented  father^s  sword  hung,  o^er 
a  large  military  sketch  of  the  two  armies'  positions  at  the  battle  of 
libnden.  When  the  servant  left  the  room,  my  mother  invited  her 
goest  to  eat ;  but  his  attention  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  objects 
on  which  he  looked.  While  he  was  gazing  there,  my  brother  and  1 
were  prattling  the  history  we  had  often  heard  of  that  battle ;  and  tell- 
log  how  our  mamma  could  show  him  some  curious  trophies  of  the  vic- 
U»j,  which  had  been  found  in  a  French  prince's  tent,  and  given  to  our 
dear  papa  next  day.*  The  stranger  smiled  mournfully  upon  us,  strok- 
ing our  heads ;  then  told  my  mother,  with  much  agitation,  that  he  had 
been  a  soldier  in  his  youth. 

^  I,  too,  foyght,  9xid  fell  /"  cried  he.  "  In  the  year  forty-five,  I  re- 
ceived a  wound  worse  than  death :  1  shall  never  recover  from  it !" 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  looked  so  wQdly,  that  our  mother 
drew  us  instinctively  towards  her.  He  too  promptly  understood  her 
apprehension.  ^  Elind  lady,"  said  he,  rismg  from  his  chair,  ''  I  told 
your  children  I  was  unfit  for  any  shelter  but  the  wide  heavens :  yet  my 
wound  harms  no  one  but  myself."  He  turned,  and  with  a  hurried  step 
moved  towards  the  door.  His  eye  was  then  dry,  but  our  mother's 
overflowed :  memory,  as  well  as  pity,  was  then  busy  in  her  heart. 
**  Tou  must  not  go,  sir !"  cried  she.  "  If  I  have  undesignedly  given 
pun  to  the  afflicted,  my  ofience  has  been  my  punishment.  Come 
back!  the  calamities  of  war  have  made  me  what  you  &e  me — a 
widow !" 

The  poor  gentleman  turned,  and  looked  on  my  mother  with  a  fidnt 
eofoai  rising  to  his  cheek ;  he  bowed  his  heai  too,  with  an  air  of  reve- 
rence. His  hand  was  pressed  close  to  his  heart,  and  his  lip  quivered, 
yet  he  smiled.  My  mother  has  often  said,  she  never  could  forget  the 
anguish  of  that  smile.  *'  I  cannot  go  back,"  he  replied :  "  I  ought 
never  to  have  come  back  anywhere.  Sin  should  always  be  an  out- 
cast !" — ^^  Nay,  sir,"  answered  my  mother,  "  the  followers  of  Prince 

*  TbU  was  the  Prinoe  de  Soubise ;  a  gallant  officer,  but  so  great  a  coxcomb  tbat  his 
■PUlsn  eallod  Mm  Madwns,  Bwords,  pistols,  powder-horns,  oosmoUc^  v^Tt^m«^iiS^ 
wv  foimd  miiiglad  togetber  in  hia  tent,  when  entered  by  the  BtV\2W\  v>\d\M«. 
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Charles  were  unfortunate — might  be  mistaken ;  but  their  fidelity  could 
not  be  a  sin  !*' 

While  she  was  speaking,  he  became  rery  pale ;  looking  to  the  door 
and  to  the  windows,  as  if  he  did  not  know  from  which  to  make  his  es- 
cape. Rather  frightened,  I  hastened  to  open  the  door ;  he  hurried  to- 
wards it ;  then  turned  his  eyes  on  my  mother,  with  an  expression  of 
such  long-seated  woe  that  it  went  to  her  soul..  He  stopped  at  the 
door ;  and  taking  from  out  his  waistcoat  breast  the  rose  I  had  seen  him 
hide  there,  he  put  it  into  my  hand.  '*  There^"  said  he,  "it  is  a  white 
one !  Keep  it  near  your  innocent  heart ;  and  when  you  look  at  it» 
night  and  morning,  pray  for  him  that  once  owned  it !"  With  a  sigh 
that  seemed  heaved  from  the  very  depth  of  his  soul,  he  passed  through 
the  open  door-way.  We  heard  his  hasty  steps  over  the  paved 
floor  of  the  passage,  and  then  through  the  porch  of  the  house-door. 
The  latter  usually  stood  open ;  the  closed  gates  of  the  square  being 
sufficient  guard  against  intruders.  My  brother,  with  his  kind  little 
heart  sympathising  with  the  shows  of  some  distress  he  could  not  well 
understand,  hovered  at  a  distance,  and  watched  him  out  of  the  square. 

'*  Who  can  he  be  ?"  my  mother  said,  as  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  laid 
the  rose  he  had  given  to  me  upon  her  table.  Enquiry  amongst  our 
neighbours  could  lead  her  to  form  no  guess ;  but,  some  time  afterwards, 
she  was  told  by  an  old  woman  who  came  to  sell  salt  at  the  door — such 
being  the  regular  venders  of  that  article  in  Edinburgh,  bringing  it  about 
in  large  bSskets  on  their  heads — that  a  person  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion our  servant  gave  of  the  stranger  had  been  occasionally  seen  by  her, 
wandering  along  the  fields  towards  the  town  of  an  evening ;  a^d  that 
she  vras  sorry  to  say,  an  accident  had  happened  to  him  by  which  he 
was  likely  to  die. 

In  short,  on  one  of  thosS  evenings,  while  crossing  the  Canongate 
towards  Holyrood  House,  his  foot  slipped  on  a  stone,  and  he  fell :  at 
that  instant  a  four-horse  dray-cart,  escaped  from  its  owner,  drove  furi- 
ously over  him.  The  fallen  gentleman  vras  taken  up  insensible,  and 
conveyed  by  some  of  the  humane  people  about,  to  the  city  infirmary. 
One  of  the  persons  who  assisted  chanced  to  have  been  an  old  Jacobite 
^aegeant ;  and  he  recognised  the  plaid  scarf,  then  covering  the  death- 
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like  fiice  of  the  stranger,  to  be  the  peculiar  colours  worn  only  by  Prince 
Charles  himself,  when  in  Scotland.  The  common  royal  tartan  of  the 
Stoarta  was  of  a  distinctly  different  pattern.  He  whispered  his  obser- 
Tations  to  one  of  the  hospital  attendants,  a  friend  of  his  own ;  and 
when  the  object  of  their  joint  particular  interest  was  taken  into  a 
wud,  and  consigned  to  surgical  care,4t  was  discorered  that  not  only  a 
limb  was  fiactured,  but  two  ribs  broken,  and — that  the  sufferer  was  a 
woman! 

When  she  was  told  her  dangerous  state,  and  urged  to  reveal  her 
name,  she  wrote  with  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  I  have  forfeited  my 
name ; — but  send  to  the  manse  of  *  *  *  * : — ^those  are  there  who  will 
come  to  lay  in  a  decent  grave  the  last  remains  of  an  unhappy  wanderer 
from  their  Christian  care.  This  handwriting  will  explain  to  them  who 
they  are  called  upon  to  bury — and  forget." 

The  paper  was  sealed  and  despatched.  The  next  day  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  a  venerable  minister  and  his  aged  sister.  They  acknowl- 
edged the  sufferer  to  be  their  near  relation ;  that  for  many  years  she 
had  been  visited  with  occasional  fits  of  mental  distraction  ;  but  she  had 
never  before  strayed  away  from  the  deep  seclusion  in  which,  during  all 
that  time,  she  had  hidden  herself,  until  within  the  preceding  fortnight ; 
ud  then  her  alarmed  friends  were  ceaselessly  making  every  enquiry, 
when  their  search  was  so  sadly  terminated  by  the  delivery  of  the  note 

« 

from  the  Edinburgh  infirmary. 

The  old  couple  were  conducted  to  the  room  of  their  dyi^  relative, 
now,  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  blood,  restored  to  her  sanest  state ;  and  the 
meeting,  we  were  told,  drew  tears  &om  every  body  present.  After 
many  sufiferings,  firom  the  varied  consequences  of  this  terrible  acci- 
dent, she  died — ^with  her  pious  kinsfolk  praying  over  her.  They 
closed  her  eyes ;  and  the  venerable  old  lady,  after  ttreeking  the  fair, 
emaciated  corpse,  wrapped  it,  first  in  a  linen  winding-sheet,  and  then 
in  Prince  Charleses  plaid.  It  was  one  he  had  worn  himself ;  and  ever 
since  he  had  folded  it,  one  stormy  night  at  sea,  round  her  he  loved,  it 
had  been  the  cherished  covering  of  her  too  faithful,  though  penitent, 
and  often  distracted  heart.  iCnowing  this,  the  Christiau  hand  which 
spread  it  there  in  death,  felt,  that  He  who  said, "  I  Nirill  YA.xe  ifvste.1 
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and  not  sacrifice  !*'  and  whose  redeeming  goodness  had  sealed  the  par- 
don of  so  true  a  Magdalen,  would  not  count  as  sin  this  last  act  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  melancholy  tenderness  of  a  fond  woman^s  heart.  The 
renerahle  minister,  with  many  tears,  sUently  acquiesced  in  what  was 
done ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  day  in  which  their  unhappy  kinswoman 
was  released  from  sorrow  and  suffering,  they  took  her  remains  to  their 
own  home,  and  buried  them  in  the  manse  burial-ground : — so  slept 
Jeannie  Cameron ! 

It  may  appear  incredible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  that  children 
of  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  should  have  been  so  interested, 
as  I  have  represented,  in  events  like  these.  It  is  most  probable,  that 
children  brought  up  with  nothing  about  them  but  the  cares,  toitions, 
and  indulgences  of  a  nursery,  would  not  even  notice  such  things,  did 
they  chance  to  occur  before  them ;  for  the  minds  of  both  young  and 
old  must  be  awakened  to,  and  then  habituated  to  certain  feelings, 
before  they  can  be  excited  in  the  sudden  way  I  have  described,  by 
objects .  of  distress.  The  orphans  of  younger  brothers  who  have 
married  women  of  more  virtues  than  fortune,  seldom  know  any  thing 
of  that  restricting  nursery  care,  which  shuts  up  children  from  wit- 
nessing the  casualties  of  life :  they  have  to  bestir  their  own  selves 
from  their  cradles,  and  to  share  in  every  home  scene  that  passes 
around  them ;  and  thus  their  minds  and  their  hearts  attain  an  early 
culture,  —  the  selfish  principle  is  crushed, — and  a  quick  sympathising 
sensibility  ia  ever  ready  to  start  at  the  door.  Something  of  this  kind 
was  the  answer  I  returned,  full  twenty  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Hastings 
(I  mean  the  late  Warren  Hastings),  when,  on  having  read  *'The 
Scottish  Chiefs,*'  and  *'  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,^'  he  asked  me  how  it 
was  possible  that  a  person,  then  so  yomig  as  their  author  was,  could 
have  known  so  much  of  the  human  heart,  ai\d  of  human  conduct,  as 
those  works  described. 

Though  my  earliest  associations,  it  may  be  seen,  were  all  in  favour 
of  "  The  Scottish  Chiefs*'  being  the  first  of  my  writings ;  yet  having 
quitted  Scotland  while  stHl  a  child,  eager  to  read  books,  and  litUa 
dreaming  of  ever  writmg  one,  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  "  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia," and  other  tales  of  English  chivalry,  soon  took  their  share  in 
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diTiding  my  admiration  with  the  Scottish  heroes,  whom  almost  deify- 
ing tradition  had  taught  me  to  worship.  Sober  history  came  in  in 
good  time  to  sift  the  wheat  in  this  mingled  growth  of  weeds  and 
hairest ;  and  my  late  Pre&ce  to  the  Standard  Edition  of  *'  Thaddens 
of  Warsaw,*^  shows  how  the  time-honoured  names  of  Sobieski  and  his 
followers  wrought  on  me  first,  to  dare  becoming  myself  a  narrator  of 
heroic  deeds. 

That  work  was  written  in  London ;  surrounded  by  living  charac- 
ters, whose  corresponding  military  fame  seemed  to  hold  me  examples 
I  need  only  copy,  to  produce  all  I  wanted  to  pourtray.  But "  The 
Scottish  Cfaie&*'  was  composed  under  very  different  circumstances. 
Our  rerered  parent  had  retired  with  us  into  the  country.  She  wisely 
took  US  from  a  world  that  might  have  presented  too  many  charms  for 
joong  and  ardent  spirits,  and  which  was  then  opening  in  many  ways 
before  us.  In  the  quiet  seclusion  she  chose,  where  we  had  then  few 
toquaintance,  recollections  of  the  past  could  not  but  be  our  frequent 
unusement ;  and  those  of  dear  Scotland  oflen  presented  themselves. 
We  talked  of  our  walks  on  the  Calton  Hill,  then  a  vast  green  slope, 
with  no  other  buildings  breaking  the  line  of  its  smooth  and  magnificent 
brow  but  Hume's  monument  on  one  part,  and  the  astronomical  obser- 
Tatory  on  another;  then  of  our  climbing  the  steeper  heights  of 
Arthur's  seat,  and  of  our  awed  visits  to  St.  Anton's  Well! — all 
haunted  by  the  ever-inspiring  images  of  William  Wallace  and  his 
brother  heroes;  or,  the  not  less  interesting,  though  more  modem 
remembrances,  attached  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
from  unhappy  Mary  to  her  expatriated  descendant,  Charles  Ed- 
ward. 

In  these  discourses,  I  oflen  found  myself  again  by  the  side  of  Luckie 
Forbes  and  her  spinning-wheel,  listening  to  the  delightful  hum  of  her 
legendary  lore ;  and  while  I  dweU.  in  recollection  on  all  she  had  told 
me  of  the  champion  of  Scotland,  and  on  all  I  subsequently  had  read  of 
him  and  his  associates,  whether  in  history,  or  in  the  old  native  poems 
of  ^'filinde  Harris"  and  "Barbour's  Bruce,"  some  of  the  earliest 
friends  of  my  youth  successively  died — persons  descended  from  the 
^vest  and  the  best  of  those  honoured  associates ;  and,  titAei  ^^ 
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impolfle  of  a  Totive  sorrow,  I  coneeiTed  the  idea  of  writing  "  The 
Scottiih  Chiefs." 

It  was  composed  and  published  within  the  year  in  which  I  first 
tonehed  it ;  ao  entirely  was  my  mind,  and  heart,  and  time,  deyoted  to 
my  subject  And  how  it  hxei  with  a  kind  public,  the  postscript 
annexed  to  a  former  Pre&ce  of  the  work  (both  being  reprinted  here), 
will  now  gratefully  repeat,  in  the  year  1831. 

J.  P. 


PREFACE 


TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


>  •>• 


To  paint  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  moet  complete  heroes  that  ever 
filed  the  pa^  of  hiatoryi  may  he  a  bold,  thoagh  I  hope  not  a  Tain,  de- 
si^.  The  contemplation  of  virtue  is  an  improving,  as  well  as  a  de- 
lightful employment ;  and,  however  inadequate  this  picture  may  be,  to 
represent  its  onginal — William  Wallace  of  Scotland, — ^yet,  that  it  is\ 
eopy  of  such  excellence,  will  be  m^t  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  so  love 
Tirtne,  as  to  venerate  even  its  shade. 

I  have  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  almost  every  writing  extmt, 
which  treats  of  the  sister  kingdoms  during  t^e  period  of  my  narrative. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  swell  this  page  with  a  list  of  these  authorities ; 
but  all  who  are  intimate  with  our  old  British  historians,  must  perceive, 
on  reading  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  that  in  the  sketch,  which  history  would 
have  laid  down  for  the  biography  of  my  principal  hero,  I  have  made  no 
addition,  excepting  where,  time  having  made  some  erasure,  a  stroke 
was  necessary  to  fill  the  space,  and  unite  the  outline.  Tradition  has 
been  a  great  assistance  to  me  in  this  respect.  And  for  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  the  hard  of  Hope,  my 
friend.  Mi.  Thomas  Campbell ;  he  who  has  so  nobly  mingled  the  poel^s 
bays,  with  the  laurels  of  his  clan. 

While  tracing  the  characters  of  my  personages  in  the  Scottish  an- 
nals, it  was  with  infinite  pleasure  I  recognised  those  virtues  in  the 
Others,  which  had  attached  me  to  their  posterity.  Delighted  with  this 
most  dear  proof  of  kindred,  I  have  fondly  lingered  over  my  work :  re- 
enjoying,  in  its  visionary  scenes,  hours  fled  to  heaven :  I  have  again 
discoursed,  and  mingled  my  soul,  with  friends,  whose  nobility  of  spirit 
honour^lpttie  illusteious  stems  from  which  they  sprung : — But,  like  the 
blossomed  bough  torn  from  its  branch,  they  are  gone ;  and  spread  fra- 
grance in  my  path  no  more. 

It  is  now  a  ftshion,  to  contemn,  as  nonsense,  even  an  honest  pride 
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in  ancestry.  But  where  is  the  Englishman,  who  is  not  proud  of  being 
the  countryman  of  Nelson  ?  Where  the  British  sailor,  that  does  not 
thirst  to  emulate  his  £une?  If  this  sentiment  be  right,  respect  for 
noble  progenitors  cannot  be  wrong;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  same 
source, — ^the  principle  of  kindred,  of  inheritance,  and  of  virtue.  Let 
the  race  of  Douglas,  or  the  brave  line  of  the  Percy,  bear  witness,  whe- 
ther the  name  they  bear,  be  not  as  a  mirror  to  show  them  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  and  to  Idndle  in  their  hearts,  the  flame  which  burnt  in 
their  fathers  ?  Happy  is  it  for  this  realm,  that  the  destiny  which  now 
unites  the  once  contending  arms  of  those  brave  families,  has  also  con- 
solidated their  rival  nations  into  one ;  and,  by  planting  the  heir  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  and  of  Bruce,  upon  one  throne,  hath  redeemed  the  peace  of 
Britain,  and  fixed  it  on  lasting  foundations. 

From  the  nature  of  my  story,  more  agents  have  been  used  in  its 
conduct,  than  J.  should  have  adopted,  had  it  been  a  work  of  mere  ima- 
gination.— But  very  few  persons,  wholly  imaginary,  have  been  intro- 
duced :  and,  wishing  to  keep  as  neas  historical  truth  as  could  be  con- 
sistent with  my  plan,  no  intentional  ii^ustice  has  been  committed 
agaiost  the  characters  of  the  individuals,  who  were  real  actors  with  the 
chief  hero  of  the  tale.  The  melancholy  circumstance,  which  first  ex- 
cited him  to  draw  his  sword  for  Scotland,  though  it  may  be  thought  too 
much  like  the  creation  of  modem  romance,  is  recorded  as  a  fact  in  the 
old  poem  of  Blind  Harrie.  Other  private  events  have  been  interwoven 
with  the  public  subjects  of  these  volumes ;  that  the  monotony  of  a  con- 
tinued series  of  warlike  achievements  might  in  some  measure  be  les- 
sened. Some  notes  are  added,  to  confirm  the  historical  incidents ;  but 
finding  that  were  they  all  marked,  such  a  plan  would  swell  each  volume 
beyond  its  proper  size :  in  one  word,  I  assure  the  reader,  that  I  seldom 
lead  him  to  any  spot  in  Scotland,  whither  some  written  or  oral  testi- 
mony respecting  my  hero,  had  not  previously  conducted  myself.  In 
the  same  spirit,  being  careful  to  keep  to  the  line  of  chronology,  I  have 
not  strayed  from  it  in  any  instance,  until  my  chief  personages  return 
from  France ;  and  then,  my  history  being  intended  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  modem  romance,  rather  than  measured  by  the  folios  of 
Scudery,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  take  some  liberties  with  time  and 
circumstance :  for  both  of  which  offences,  and  particularly  for  the 
management  of  my  catastrophe,  I  hope  the  historical,  if  he  be  also  a 
gentle  reader,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  forgiving  me. 

Los«  DxROxr, 
Jho^mb^r,  1809. 


POSTSCRIPT 


TO    A    SUBSEQUENT    EDITION 


»  •  • 


Ih  dismiflsing  this  edition  of  the  Scottish  Chiefs  from  the  press,  its 
tathor  will  not  deny  herself  the  genuine  pleasure  of  expressing  her 
giateful  sense  of  the  generous  candour  with  which  so  adventurous  a 
work,  from  a  female  pen,  has  been  so  generally  received.  That  amon^ 
these  liberal  approvers  are  the  people  of  her  hero's  nation, — ^the  natives 
of  the  country  in  which  she  first  drew  the  aliments  of  intellectual  life, 
—cannot  but  afford  a  peculiar  gratification  to  her  heart :  and  she  ex- 
presses her  delight  on  this  occasion,  with  the  feelings  of  a  child  rejoic- 
ing in  the  approbation  of  a  beloved  parent. 

While  thus  fondly  recording  the  favourable  sentiments  of  her  own 
country,  she  has  the  satisfiiction  of  adding  similar  suffrages  from  other 
bmds;  while,  indeed,  the  immediate  result  from  such  an  approval  in 
one  of  those  countries  was  quite  unexpected  by  her,  giving  her  the 
honour  of  sharing  the  distinction  of  literary  banishment  along  with  the 
great  name  of  Madame  de  Stael. — ^The  Scottish  Chiefs  was  translated 
into  the  languages  of  the  continent :  she  received  from  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Wirtemberg,  Petersburgh,  and  Moscow,  and  even  far  distant  India, 
letters  of  liberal  criticism  from  persons  of  the  highest  names  in  rank 
and  literature; — and,  when  the  work  was  ready  for  publication  in 
France,  it  was  denounced  by  the  order  of  Napoleon,  as  dangerous  to 
the  state,  and  commanded  to  be  withheld  or  destroyed. 

The  widow  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  General  Moreau  was  the 
first  that  mentioned  this  prohibition  to  the  writer.  There  are  many 
interesting  events  connected  in  the  author's  mind  with  this  communi- 
cation. It  was  made  to  her  in  the  morning  of  a  most  remarkable  day ; 
for  a  very  few  hours  after  Madame  Moreau  had  been  talking  with  her 
on  the  subject,  and  that  young  and  lovely  widow's  full  heart  had  drawn 
a  nd  parallel  between  her  own  lost  hero  and  those  commemorated  by 
ber  fiiend,  the  author  saw  her  on  the  platform  of  the  balcony  of  tfafl 
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Polteney  Hotel,  to  witness,  along  with  the  Imperial  family  of  Rassia, 
then  resident  there,  the  pablic  entry  into  London  of  Loais  XVlll.  on 
his  restoration  to  be  King  of  France.  The  writer  of  this,  though  she 
had  not  the  honour  of  being  on  the  same  balcony,  was  so  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  observe  all  that  passed  there.  The  Grand  Duchess  Cathe- 
rine of  Russia  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  England  stood  together, 
after  having  embraced  each  other,  on  their  meeting  on  the  platform, 
amidst  the  welcoming  shouts  of  the  throng  of  people  in  the  street.  Both 
were  simply  but  elegantly  dressed ;  both  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  fidl  of  joyous  gayety.  Near  them  stood  another  Russian  princess, 
also  in  the  summer  of  her  life,  and  equally  animated.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  balcony  sat  our  true  British  Princess  Elizabeth,  looking  all 
kind-hearted  gladsomeness  at  the  happy  pageant  that  was  about  to  pass. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Oldenberg,  a  pretty  child,  the  son  of  the  young  Grand 
Duchess,  was  on  Her  Royal  Highnesses  knee.  Madame  Moreau,  in 
her  deep  widow's  weeds,  stood  not  &r  from  her,  leaning  against  Hio 
balostradd.  When  the  procession  came  forward,  and  the  o^n  carri- 
age which  contained  Louis  stopped  an  instant  under  the  balcony,  to  re- 
ceive the  gratolations  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  party  above,  all  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  the  Grand  Duchess  and  the  Princess  Charlotte 
kissing  their  hands  to  the  gratefully  bowing  head  of  the  Duchess  d^An-. 
gouldme,  whose  pale  cheek  and  emaciated  form  bore  too  evident  marks 
of  her  trying  destiny  up  to  that  hour.  She  smiled :  all  smQed,  except- 
ing the  recently  desolated  widow  of  Moreau ;  and  she,  indeed,  leaned 
over  the  railing  towards  the  carriage,  and  waved  her  white  handker- 
chief; but  the  writer  of  this  saw  the  heavy  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks  in  actual  showers,  and  fell  upon  the  top  of  the  balustrade  in 
large  drops,  leaving  it  wet  with  them. 

But  a  sadder  memorial  hangs  over  that  scene.  In  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  afterwards,  not  one  of  those  young  and  blooming  per- 
sons, rojral  and  noble,  who  stood  there,  the  hope  and  admiration  of 
many  loyal  and  attached  hearts,  were  existing  on  this  earth ! — ^The 
Grand  Duchess  Catherine  died  at  Wirtemberg,  then  its  queen ;  the 
other  Russian  princess  followed  the  same  early  call,  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  ;  Madame  Moreau  closed  her  widowed  sorrows  at  Paris ;  and 
our  own  Princess  Charlotte — all  England  knows  how  it  lost  her. 
Evejy  the  young  Duke  of  Oldenberg  is  no  more ! — And  the  sole 
remaining  one,  who  looked  in  that  extraordinary  moment  from  that 
balcony,  ^led  with  youth  and  beauty,  and  tenderly  beating  hearts,  is 
our  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  most  senior  of  them  all ;  who,  after  be- 
coming the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Homberg,  has,  herself,  returned 
a  widow  to  her  country  ;  which  is,  indeed,  happy  to  receive  back  the 
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honouied  mourner.  But  the  awful  events  ended  not  there  :  the  royal 
object  of  that  great  day's  pageant  is,  himself,  gone  to  another  world ; 
and  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  again  driven  from  the  throne  of  her  an- 
cestors, has  once  more  become  a  hopeless  exile!  Thus,  then,  it  is 
proved,  that  death  and  sorrow  know  no  respect  of  persons. 

Immediately  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  to  France,  the  interdicted  translation  of 
**  The  Scottish  Chiefs"  was  published  in  Paris  ;'and  the  translator,  in 
his  pre&ce,  gave  an  account  of  its  recent  prohibition. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  same  victor,  who,  when  he  came 
forward,  with  pretensions  at  least,  to  redeem  Poland  to  independencei 
quoted  the  words  of  her  hero  Sobieski,  by  way  of  a  noble  excitement, 
should,  and  not  many  years  aflerwards,  put  an  interdict  on  the  very 
same  sentiments,  when  expressed  by  her  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  in  his  own 
empire  of  France.  But  the  difference  in  his  language,  lies  in  his  rela- 
tive circumstances.  He  wished  to  cajole  one  people  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  hold  in  subjection  the  other.  We  know  that  with  cdnquerors, 
who  usually  fight  for  power  rather  th&n  justice,  the  use  of  certain  senti- 
ments springs  more  from  expediency  than  principle.  Real  principle  is 
proved  in  the  result; — a  true  patriot  establishes  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others  ;  a  prjetender,  first 
founds  a  despotic  empire  over  his  own  countrymen,  and  then  leads  them 
to  put  similar  chains  on  their  neighbours. 

To  draw  the  line  between  such  characters ;  to  place  high,  chivalric 
loyalty,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotic  freedom,  on  just  principles,  whether 
in  the  breast  of  prince  or  peasant ;  the  writer  of  this  tale  has  stud- 
ied the  page  of  many  a  history ;  has  studied  the  lesson  in  many  a  noble 
heart. — ^With  humility,  as  to  the  execution  of  her  task ;  but  with  due 
confidence  in  its  matter  and  object,  she  proceeded — ^from  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw  J  to  The  Scottish  Chiefs, — ^And  so  would  do,  henceforward,  on 
whatever  ground  she  might  take  her  stand  to  labour  in  the  cause. — Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  a  true  hero  of  her  own  country,  early  gave  her  this  text, 
— ^  Let  who  may,  make  the  laws  of  a  people,  [said  he,]  allow  me  to 
write  their  ballads,  and  I'll  guide  them  at  will !"— What  ballads  were  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  romances  are  to  ours ;  the  constant  companions 
of  young  people's  leisure  hours ;  biassing  them  to  virtue,  or  misleading 
them  to  vice.  And,  to  inspire  the  most  susceptible  period  of  man's  ex- 
iBteoce,  his  youth,  with  the  principles  which  are  to  be  his  future  Staff, 
and  their  effecto,  his  "  exceeding  great  reward,"  is  the  motive  of  my 
pen. — Hence,  in  proportion  to  the  great  view  of  the  aim,  must  be  the 
satisfaction  derived,  when  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  of  the  good 
has  pronounced  the  attempt  worthy  its  intention.  J-  P* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SCOTLAND. 


Bright  was  the  summer  of  1296.  —  The  war  which  had  desolated 
Scotland  was  thea  at  an  end.  Ambition  seemed  satiated;  and  the 
vanquished,  after  having  passed  under  the  yoke  of  their  enemy, 
coocladed  they  might  wear  their  chains  in  peace.  Such  were  the 
hopes  of  those  Scottish  noblemen  who,  early  in  the  preceding  spring, 
had  signed  the  bond  of  submission  to  a  ruthless  conqueror  :  purchasing 
life  at  the  price  of  all  that  makes  life  estimable,  —  liberty  and  honour. 

Prior  to  this  act  of  vassalage,  Edward  I.  of  England  had  entered 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army.  He  seized  Berwick  by 
stratagem ;  laid  the  country  in  ashes ;  and,  on  the  field  of  Dunbar, 
forced  the  Scottish  king,  and  his  nobles,  to  acknowledge  him  their 
liege  lord. 

But  while  thp  courts  of  Edward,  or  of  his  representatives,  were 
crowded  by  the  humbled  Sc(As,  the  spirit  of  one4)rave  man  remained 
unsubdued.  Disgusted  alike  at  the  facility  with  which  the  sovereign 
of  a  warlike  nation  could  resign  his  people  and  his  crown  into  the 
hands  of  a  treacherous  invader,  and  at  the  pusillanimity  of  the  nobles 
who  had  ratified  the  sacrifice,  William  Wallace  retired  to  the  glen  of 
Elleralie.  Withdravm  from  the  world,  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
oppressions  he  could  not  redress,  and  the  endurance  of  injuries  beyond 
his  power  to  avenge. 

Thus  checked  at  the  opening  of  life  in  the  career  of  glory  that  was 
his  passion,— 7«ecluded  in  the  bloom  of  manhood  from  the  social  haunts 
of  men, — he  repressed  the  eager  aspirations  of  his  mind,  and  strove  to 
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acquire  that  resignation  to  ineTitable  evils,  which  alone  could  reconcile 
him  to  forego  the  promises  of  his  youth  ;  and  enable  him  to  view  with 
patience  a  humiliation  of  Scotland,  which  blighted  her  honour,  menaced 
her  existence,  and  consigned  her  sons  to  degradation  or  obscurity.  The 
latter  was  the  choice  of  Wallace.  Too  noble  to  bend  his  spirit  to  the 
usurper,  too  honest  to  alTcct  submission,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  only 
A^ay  left  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  a  true  Scot ;  and  giving 
up  the  world  at  once,  all  the  ambitions  of  youth  became  extinguished 
in  his  breast,  since  nothing  was  preserved  in  his  country  to  sanctify 
their  fires.  Scotland  seemed  proud  of  her  chains.  Not  to  share  in 
such  debasement,  appeared  all  that  was  now  in  his  power  ;  and  within 
the  shades  of  EUerslie,  he  found  a  retreat,  and  a  home,  whose  sweets 
beguiling  him  of  every  care,  made  him  sometimes  forget  the  wrongs  of 
his  country,  in  the  tranquil  enjo3rments  of  wedded  love. 

During  the  happy  months  of  the  preceding  autumn,  while  Scotland 
was  yet  free,  and  the  path  of  honourable  distinction  still  open  before  her 
young  nobility,  Wallace  married  Marion  Braidfoot,  the  beautiful  heiress 
of  Lammington.  Nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  brought  up  from  child* 
hood  together,  reciprocal  affection  had  grown  with  their  growth  ;  and 
sympathy  of  taste  and  virtues,  and  mutual  tenderness,  made  them  so 
entirely  one,  that  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  enraptured  lover 
was  allowed  to  pledge  that  faith,  publicly  at  the  altar,  which  he  had  so 
often  vowed  in  secret  to  his  Marion,  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and 
soflly  whispered, — ^''  Dearer  than  life  !  part  of  my  being  !  blessed  is 
this  union,  that  mingles  thy  soul  with  mine,  now,  and  for  ever !" 

Edward^s  invasion  of  Scotland  broke  in  upon  their  innocent  joys. 
Wallace  threw  aside  the  wedding  garment,  for  the  cuirass  and  the 
sword.  But  he  was  not  permitted  long  to  use  either  : — Scotland  sub- 
mitted to  her  enemies ;  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  bow  to  her 
oppressors ;  or,  to  become  an  exile  from  man,  amid  the  deep  glens  of 
his  country.      • 

The  tower  of  Ellerslie  was  henceforfh  the  lonely  abode  of  himself 
and  his  bride.  The  neighbouring  nobles  avoided  him,  because  the  prin- 
ciples he  declared  were  a  tacit  reproach  on  their  proceedings ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  as  he  forbore  to  seek  them,  they  even  forgot 
that  he  was  in  existence.  Indeed,  all  occasions  of  mixing  with  society 
he  now  rejected.  The  hunting-spear,  with  which  he  had  delighted  to 
follow  the  flying  roe-buck  from  glade  to  glade ;  the  .irrows  with  which 
he  used  to  bring  down  the  heavy  ptarmigan,  or  the  towering  eagle,  all 
were  laid  aside.  Scottish  liberty  was  no  more  ;  and  Wallace  would 
have  blushed  to  have  showji  himself  to  the  free-born  deer  of  his  native 
hills,  in  communion  of  sports  with  the  spoilers  of  his  country.     Had 
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he  porsaed  his  once  favourite  exercises,  he  must  have  mingled  with  the 
English,  now  garrisoned  in  every  town,  and  who  passed  their  hours  of 
leisure  in  the  chase. 

Being  resigned  to  bury  his  youth, — since  its  strength  could  no  louger 
be  serviceable  to  his  country, — books,  his  harp,  and  die  sweet  converse 
of  his  tender  Marion,  became  ^e  occupations  of  his  days.  Ellerslie 
was  his  hermitage ;  and  there,  closed  from  the  world,  with  an  angel . 
his  companion,  he  might  have  forgotten  Edward  was  lord  in  Scotland,  - 
had  not  that  which  was  without  his  little  paradise  made  a  way  to  its 
gates,  and  showed  him  the  slavery  of  the  nobles,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  people.  In  these  cases,  his  generous  hand  gave  succour,  where 
it  could  not  bring  redress.  Those  whom  the  lawless  plunderer  had 
driven  from  their  houses,  or  stripped  of  their  covering,  found  shelter, 
clothing,  and  food,  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

Ellerslie  was  the  refuge  of  the  friendless,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
unhappy.  Wherever  Lady  Wallace  moved, — whether  looking  out 
from  her  window  on  the  accidental  passenger,  or  taking  her  morning 
or  moonlight  walks  through  the  glen,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  hus- 
band,— she  had  the  rapture  of  hearing  his  steps  greeted,  and  followed, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  poor  destitute^  and  the  prayers  of  them  who 
were  ready  to  perish.  It  was  then  that  this  happy  woman  would  raise 
her  husband^s  hand  to  her  lips,  and,  in  silent,  adoration,  thank  God  for 
blessing  her  with  a  being  made  so  truly  in  his  own  image. 

Several  months  of  this  blissful,  and  uninterrupted  solitude  had 
elapsed,  when  Lady  Wallace  saw  a  chieflain  at  her  gate.  He  enquired 
for  its  master  —  requested  a  private  conference  —  and  retired  with 
him  into  a  remote  room.  They  remained  together  for  an  hour.  Wal- 
lace then  came  forth,  and  ordering  his  horse,  with  four  followers,  to  be 
in  readiness,  said  he  meant  to  accompany  his  guest  to  Douglas  castle. 
When  he  embraced  his  wife  at  parting,  he  told  her  that  as  Douglas 
was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  he  should  be  at  home  again  before  the 
moon  rose. 

She  passed  the  tedious  hours  of  his  absence  with  tranquillity,  tUl 
the  appointed  signal  of  his  return  appeared  from  behind  the  summits  of 
the  opposite  mountains.  So  bright  were  its  beams,  that  Marion  did 
not  need  any  other  light  to  show  her  the  stealing  sands  of  her  hour- 
glass, as  they  numbered  the  prolonged  hours  of  her  husband's  stay. 
She  dismissed  her  servants  to  their  rest ;  all,  excepting  Halbert,  the 
gray-haired  harper  of  Wallace ;  and  he,  like  herself,  was  too  un- 
accustomed to  ^e  absence  of  his  master,  to  find  sleep  visit  his  eye* 
while  Ellerslie  was  bereft  of  its  joy  and  its  guard. 

As  the  night  advsneaJ,  Lady  WaiJace  sat  in  the  window  otVvctXi^^- 
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chamber,  which  looked  towards  the  west.  She  watched  the  winding 
pathway,  that  led  from  Lanark  down  the  opposite  heights ;  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  waving  plumes  of  her  husband,  when  he  should 
emerge  from  behind  the  hill,  and  pass  under  the  thicket  which  over- 
hung the  road.  How  often,  as  a  cloud  obscured  for  an  instant  the 
moon^s  light,  and  threw  a  transitory  shade  across  the  path,  did  her 
heart  bound  with  the  thought  that  her  watching  was  at  an  end !  It  was 
he  whom  she  had  seen  start  from  the  abrupt  rock !  They  were  the 
folds  of  his  tartan,  that  darkened  the  white  clifi*!  but  the  moon  again 
rolled  through  her  train  of  clouds,  and  threw  her  light  around.  Where 
then  was  her  Wallace  ?  Alas !  it  was  only  a  shadow  she  had  seen ! 
the  hill  was  still  lonely,  and  he  whom  she  sought  was  yet  far  away  ! 
Overcome  with  watching,  expectation,  and  disappointment ;  unable  to 
say  whence  arose  her  fears ;  she  sat  down  again  to  look,  but  her  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears ;  and  in  a  voice  interrupted  by  sighs,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Not  yet,  not  yet !  —  Ah,  my  Wallace,  what  evil  hath 
betided  thee  V 

Trembling  with  a  nameless  terror,  she  knew  not  what  to  dread. 
She  believed  that  all  hostile  rencontres*  had  ceased,  when  Scotland  no 
longer  contended  with  Edward.  The  nobles,  without  remonstrance, 
had  surrendered  their  castles  into  the  hands  of  the  usurper ;  and  the 
peasantry,  following  the  example  of  their  lords,  hac^  allowed  their  homes 
to  be  ravaged,  without  liiling  an  arm  in  their  defence.  Opposition  be- 
ing over,  nothing  could  then  threaten  her  husband  from  the  enemy ; 
and  was  not  the  person  who  had  taken  him  from  EUerslie  a  friend  ? 

Before  Wallace^s  departure,  he  had  spoken  to  Marion  alone ;  he  told 
her,  that  the  stranger  was  Sir  John  Monteith,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
brave  Walter  Lord  Monteith**,  who  had  been  treacherously  put  to 
death  by  the  English,  in  the  early  part  of  the  foregcwig  year.  This 
young  man  was  bequeathed,  by  his  dying  father,  to  the  particular 
charge  of  his  friend  William  Lord  Douglas,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Berwick.  After  the  fall  of  that  place,  and  the  captivity  of  its  defender. 
Sir  John  Monteith  had  retired  to  Douglas  castle,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lanark ;  and  was  now  the  sole  master  of  that  princely  residence ; 
James  Douglas,  the  only  son  of  its  veteran  lord,  being  still  at  Paris ; 
whither  he  bad  been  despatched,  before  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  to  nego- 

*  Walter  Stewart,  the  father  of  Sir  John  Monteith,  Assumed  the  name  and  earldom 
of  Mont^th  In  right  of  his  wife,  the  daiighter  and  heiress  of  t!ie  preceding  earl.  When 
his  wife  died,  he  married  an  Englishwoman  of  rank;  who,  finding  him  ardently  at- 
•taohed  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  cut  him.  off  by  poison  ;  and  was  rewarde<l  by  the 
enemies  of  Scotland  fur  tjiis  murder,  with  the  hand  of  au  ancestor  of  the  'Dukos  of 
Bedford. 
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tiate  a  league  betpreen  the  French  monarch  and  the  then  King  of 
Scots. 

Informed  of  the  privacj  in  which  Wallace  wished  to  live,  Monteith 
had  never  ventured  to  disturb  it  until  this  day ;  but  knowing  the  steady 
honour  o£  his  old  school-companion,  he  came  to  entreat  him,  by  the  re- 
spect he  entertained  for  the  brave  Douglas,  and  by  his  love  for  his 
countq^,  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  accompany  him  to  the  brave 
exile's  castle. 

'*  I  have  a  secret  to  disclose  to  you,"  said  he,  "  which  cannot  be 
divulged  on  any  other  spot." 

Unwilling  to  deny  so  small  a  favour^  Wallace,  as  has  been  said 
before,  consented ;  and  accordingly  was  conducted  by  Monteith  towards 
Douglas. 

While  descending  the  heights  which  lead  to  the  castle,  Monteith 
kept  a  profound  silence ;  and  when  crossing  the  drawbridge,  towards 
it,  he  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  in  token  to  the  servants  for  equal  cau- 
tion-. This  was  explained  as  they  entered  the  gate,  and  looked  around. 
It  was  guarded  by  English  soldiers.  Wallace  would  have  drawn  back ; 
but  Monteith  laid  his  hand' on  his  arm,  and  whispered,  ''For  your 
country!"  At  these  words,  a  spell  to  the  ear  of  Wallace,  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  his  attendants  followed  into  the  court-yard. 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  as  Monteith  led  his  friend  into  the  absent 
earl's  room.  Its  glowing  reflection  on  the  distant  hills,  reminded  Wal- 
lace of  the  stretch  he  had  to  re-tread,  to  reach  his  home  before  mid- 
night ;  and  thinking  of  his  anxious  Marion,  he  awaited  with  impatience 
the  development  of  the  object  of  his  journey. 

Monteith  dosed  the  door,  looked  fearfully  around  for  some  time ; 
then,  trembling  at  every  step,  approached  Wallace.  When  drawn 
quite  near,  in  a  low  voice  he  said,  ''  You  must  swear  upon  the  cross, 
that  you  will  keep  inviolate  the  secret  I  am  going  to  reveal." 

Wallace  put  aside  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  Monteith  presented, 
to  receive  his  oath  : — ^'^  No,"  said  he,  with  a  smile ;  "  in  these  times,  I 
will  not  bind  my  conscience,  on  subjects  I  do  not  know.  If  you  dare 
trust  the  word  of  a  Scotsman  and  a  friend,  speak  out ;  and,  if  the  mat^ 
tier  be  honest,  my  honour  is  your  pledge." 

"  You  will  not  swear  1" 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  must  not  trust  you." 

*'  Then  our  business  is  at  an  end,"  returned  Wallace,  rising,  "  and 
I  may  return  home." 

"  Stop !"  cried  Monteith.  "  Forgive  me,  my  old  companion,  that  I 
have  dared  to  hesitate!    These  are,  indeed,  times  oC  B\xc\i  Uquocl  \& 
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honour,  that  I  do  not  wonder  you  should  be  carei^  how  you  swear. 
But  the  nature  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  me,  wUl,  I  hope,  conyince 
you  that  I  ought  not  to  share  it  rashly.  Of  any  one  but  you,  whose 
truth  stands  unsullied,  amidst  the  &ithlessness  of  the  best,  I  would  ex- 
act oaths  on  oaths ;  but  your  word  is  given,  and  on  that  I  rely.  Await 
me  here." 

Monteith  unlocked  a  door,  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  tapes- 
try, and,  after  a  short  absence,  re-entered  with  a  small  iron  box.  He 
set  it  on  the  table  near  his  friend ;  then  went  to  the  great  door,  which 
he  had  before  so  carefully  closed,  tried  that  the  bolts  were  secure ;  and 
returned,  with  a  still  more  pallid  countenance,  towards  the  table. 
Wallace,  surprised  at  so  much  precaution,  and  at  the  extreme  appre- 
hension risible  in  these  actions,  awaited  with  wonder  the  promised  ex- 
planation. Monteith  sat  down  with  his  hand  on  the  box,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  it,  began : — 

'*  I  am  going  to  mention  a  name,  which  you  may  hear  with  patience, 
since  its  power  is  no  more. — The  successful  rival  of  Bruce,  and  the 
enemy  of  your  family,  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London." 

"  Baliol  V 

**  Yes,"  answered  Monteith ;  "and  his  "present  sufferings  will,  per- 
haps, avenge  to  you,  his  vindictive  resentment  of  the  iigury  he  received 
from  Sir  Ronald  Crawford." 

"  My  grandfather  never  injured  him,  nor  any  man !"  interrupted 
Wallace :  "  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  was  as  incapable  of  injustice,  as  of 
flattering  the  minions  of  his  country^s  enemy.  But  Baliol  is  fallen,  and 
I  forgive  him." 

"  Did  you  witness  his  degradation,"  returned  Monteith,  "  you  would 
even  pity  him." 

**  I  always  pity  the  wicked,"  continued  Wallace : — ^^  and,  \La  you 
seem  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  enmity  against  Sir  Ronald  and  my- 
self, in  justice  to  the  character  of  that  most  venerable  of  men,  I  will 
explain  it.  I  first  saw  Baliol  four  years  ago,  when  I  accompanied  my 
grandfather,  to  witness  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  England  between 
the  two  contending  claimants  for  the  Scottish  crown.  Sir  Ronald 
came  on  the  part  of  Bruce.  I  was  deemed  too  young  to  have  a  voice 
in  tlie  council ;  but  I  was  old  enough  to  understand  what  was  passing 
there ;  and  to  perceive,  in  the  crouching  demeanour  with  which  Baliol 
received  the  crown,  that  it  was  the  price  for  which  he  sold  his  country. 
However,  as  Scotland  acknowledged  him  sovereign,  and  as  Bruce 
submitted,  my  grandfather  silently  acquiesced.  But  Baliol  did  not  for- 
get former  opposition.  His  behaviour  to  Sir  Ronald  and  myself,  at  the 
beginnmg  of  this  year,  when,  according^  to  the  privilege  of  our  birth,  wo 
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appeared  in  the  field  against  the  public  enemy,  fully  demonstrated  what 
was  the  injury  Baliol  complains  of;  and  how  unjustly  he  drove  us  from 
the  standard  of  Scotland.  *  None,'  said  he, '  shall  serve  under  me, 
who  presumed  to  declare  themselves  the  friends  of  Bruce.'  Poor 
weak  man !  The  purchased  vassal  of  England ;  yet  so  vain  of  his 
ideal  throne,  he  hated  all  who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  even  while  his 
own  treachery  sapped  its  foundation !  Edward  having  made  use  of 
him,  all  these  sacrifices  of  honour  and  of  conscience  are  insufiicient  to 
retain  his  favoor ;  and  Baliol  is  removed  from  his  kingdom  to  an  Eng- 
lish prison !  Can  I  feel  anything  so  honouring,  as  indignation,  against 
a  wretch  so  abject? — No!  I  do  indeed  pity  him.  And  now  that  I 
have  cleared  my  grandfather's  name  of  such  calumny,  I  am  ready  to 
hear  you  further." 

Monteith,  after  remarking  on  the  well  known  honour  of  Sir  Ronald 
Crawford,  resumed. 

''  During  the  massacre  at  the  capture  of  Berwick,  Lord  Douglas, 
wounded,  and  nearly  insensible,  was  taken  by  a  trusty  band  of  Scots 
ont  of  the  citadel  and  town.  I  followed  him  to  Dunbar,  and  witnessed 
with  him  that  day's  dreadful  conflict ;  which  completed  the  triumph 
of  the  English.  When  the  few  nobles  who  survived  the  battle  dis- 
persed, Douglas  took  the  road  to  Forfar ;  hoping  to  meet  King  Baliol 
there,  and  to  concert  with  him  new  plans  of  resistance.  When  we  ar- 
rived, we  found  his  Majesty  in  close  conversation  with  tlie  Earl  of 
Athol ;  who  had  persuaded  him,  the  disaster  at  Dunbar  was  decisive ; 
and  that  if  he  wished  to  save  his  life,  he  must  immediately  go  to  the 
King  of  England,  then  at  Montrose,  and  surrender  himself  to  his 
mercy.* 

'*  Douglas  tried  to  alter  Baliol's  resolution,  but  without  effect.  The 
King  conld  not  return  any  reasonable  answers  to  the  arguments  which 
were  oflTered  to  induce  him  to  remain,  but  continued  to  repeat,  with 
groans  and  tears, '  It  is  my  fate.'  Athol  sat  knitting  his  black  brows 
during  this  conversation ;  and,  at  last  throwing  out  some  sullen  remarks 
to  Lord  Douglas,  on  exhorting  the  King  to  defy  his  liege  lord,  he  ab- 
ruptly left  the  room. 

*'  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Baliol  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  very 
anxions  countenance,  and  taking  my  patron  into  an  adjoining  room,  they 
continued  there  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re-entered.  Douglas  brought 
with  him  this  iron  box.  '  Monteith,'  said  he, '  I  confide  this  to  your 
care.'    Putting  the  box  under  my  arm,  and  concealing  it  with  my 

*  This  treftcbaroni  8oot,  who  penoaded  Baliol  to  hU  ruin,  was  John  Cammln  of 
Blnthbogio,  Earl  of  Athol  In  right  of  his  wife,  theh«lreflB  of  that  earldom. 

2» 
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clqak — ^  Carry  it,'  continued  he,> '  directly  to  my  castle  in  Lanarkshire. 
[  will  rejoin  you  there,  in  four-and-twenty  hours  after  your  arrival. 
Meanwhile,  by  your  affection  for  me,  and  fidelity  to  your  king,  breathe 
not  a  word  of  what  has  passed.' 

'^ '  Look  on  that,  and  be  faithful !'  said  Baliol,  putting  this  ruby  ring 
on  my  fingw.  I  withdrew,  with  the  liaste  his  look  dictated ;  and,  as 
I  crossed  the  outward  hall,  was  met  by  Athoi.  He  eyed  me  sternly, 
and  enquired -whither  I  was  going.  I  replied, '  To  Douglas,  to  prepare 
for  the  com\ng  of  its  lord.'  The  hall  was  full  of  armed  men  in  Athol's 
colours.  Not  one  of  the  renmant  who  had  followed  my  patron  from  the 
bloody  field  of  Dunbat,  was  visible.  Athol  looked  round  on  his  myr- 
midons :  *■  Here,'  cried  he,  *  see  that  you  speed  this  fellow  on  his  jour- 
ney. We  shall  provide  lodgings  for  his  master.'  1  foresaw  danger  to 
Lord  Douglas,  but  I  durst  not  attempt  to  warn  him  of  it ;  and  to  secure 
my  charge,  which  a  return  to  the  room  might  have  hazarded,  I  hastened 
into  the  cburt-yard ;  and  being  permitted  to  mount  my  horse,  set  off  at 
full  speed. 

"  On  arriving  at  this  place,  I  remembered  that  secret  closet,  and 
carefully  deposited  the  box  within  it.  A  week  passed,  without  any  ti- 
dings of  Lord  Douglas.  At  last  a  pilgrim  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  re- 
quested to  see  me  alone ;  fearing  nothing  from  a  man  in  so  sacred  a 
habit,  I  admitted  him.  Presenting  me  with  a  packet,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  him  by  Lord  Douglas,  he  told  me  my  patron  had  been  for- 
cibly carried  on  board  a  vessel  at  Montrose,  to  be  conveyed  with  the 
unhappy  Baliol  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Douglas,  on  this  outrage, 
sent  to  the  monastery  at  Aberbrothick,  and  under  a  pretence  of  making 
a  religious  confession  before  he  sailed,  begged  a  visit  from  the  sub-prior. 
'  I  am  that  prior,'  continued  the  pilgrim ; '  and  having  been  bom  on  the 
Douglas  lands,  he  well  knew  the  claim  he  had  to  my  fidelity.  He  gave 
me  this  packet,  and  conjured  me  to  lose  no  time  in  conVeying  it  to  you. 
The  task  was  difilcult ;  and,  as  in  these  calamitous  seasons  we  hardly 
know  who  to  trust,  I  determined  to  execute  it  myself.' 

"  I  enquired  whether  Lord  Douglas  had  actually  sailed.  *'  Yes,'  re- 
plied the  father ;  '  I  stood  on  the  beach,  till  the  ship  disappeared.'  " 

A  half-stifled  groan  burst  from  the  indignant  breast  of  Wallace.  It 
interrupted  Monteith  for  an  instant ;  but,  without  noticing  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  Not  only  the  brave  Douglas  was  then  wrested  from  his  country, 
with  our  King,  but  also  that  holy  pillar  of  Jacob,*  which  prophets  have 
declared  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland !" 

_  • 

*  The  tradition  respecting  this  stone  it  u  follows :— Hlber,  or  Iber,  the  PbanldAii, 
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"What?"  enquired  Wallace,  with  a  yet- darker  &own  ;  "has  Baliol 
robbed  Scotland  of  that  trophy  of  one  of  her  best  kings  ?  Is  the  sacred 
gift  of  Fergus  to  be  made  the  spoil  of  a  coward  ?" 

"  Baliol  is  not  the  robber,*'  rejoined  Monteith  :  "  the  hallowed  pillar 
was  taken  from  Scone,  by  the  command  of  the  King  of  England  ;  and 
with  the  sackings  of  lona,  was  carried  on  board  the  same  vessel  with 
the  betrayed  Douglas.  The  archives  of  the  kingdom  have  also  been 
torn  from  their  sanctuary,  and  were  thrown  by  Edward's  own  hands 
into  the  fire." 

"Tyrant!"  murmured  Wallace,  "thou  mayest  fill  the  cup  too 
faU !"  > 

"  His  depredations,"  continued  Monteith,  "  the  good  monk  told  me, 
have  been  vride,  as  destructive.  He  has  not  left  a  parchment,  either 
of  pablic  records  or  of  private  annals,  in  any  of  the  monasteries  or  cas- 
tles around  Montrose ;  all  have  been  searched  and  plundered.  And, 
besides,  the  Pithless  Earl  of  March,  and  Lord  Soulis,  are  such  parri- 
cides of  their  country,  as  to  have  performed  the  like  robberies,  in  his 
name,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Highlands  to  the  farthest  of  the 
Western  Isles."* 

"  Do  the  traitors  think,"  cried  Wallace,  "  that  by  robbing  Scotland 
of  her  annals,  and  of  that  stone^  they  really  deprive  her  of  her  palla- 
dium ?  Scotland's  history  is  in  the  memories  of  her  sons ;  her  palla- 
dium is  in  their  hearts;  and  Edward  may  one  day  find  that  she 
remembers  the  victory  of  Largs,t  and  needs  not  talismans  to  give  her 
freedom." 

"  Alas !  not  in  our  time !"  answered  Monteith.  "  The  spear  is  at 
our  breasts,  and  we  must  submit.  You  see  this  castle  is  full  of  Ed- 
ward's soldiers !  Every  house  is  a  garrison  for  England, — but  more 
of  this  by-and-by ;  1  have  yet  to  tell  you  the  contents  of  the  packet 
which  the  monk  brought.     It  contained  two  others.     One  directed  to 

▼bo  eame  from  the  Holy  Luidf  to  Inhabit  tho  coast  of  Spain,  bronght  this  sacred  rello 
slong  with  him.  From  Spain  bs  transplanted  it  with  tbe  colony  he  sent  to  people  tbe 
south  of  Ireland ;  and  from  Ireland  it  was  brought  into  Scotland  by  the  groat  Foi^j^ns, 
tile  son  of  Ferchard.  He  plaoi^d  it  in  Argyleshire ;  but  Mac- Alpine  removed  it  to  Scone, 
and  fixed  it  In  tbe  royal  chair  in  which  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  Scotland  were  inan- 
fnrated.  Edward  I.  of  England  caused  it  to  be  carried  to  Westminster  Abbey,  wbore 
it  now  stands.    The  tradition  Is,  that  empire  abides,  where  it  stays. 

*  It  Is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  authorities  whence  these  notorioui 
facts  are  drawn,  as  there  is  not  a  British  historian  silent  on  the  subject 

t  This  b^tle  was  fought  by  Alexander  III.  on  the  1st  of  August,  1263,  against  Acho, 
King  of  Norway.  That  monarch  invaded  Scotland  with  a  largo  army,  and  drew  up  his 
faroaabelbra  Lmbs,  a  town  in  Ayrshire.  lie  met  with  a  great  defeat,  and,  eovtT«&^tk 
dlifrMe,  lettred  to  his  own  eoantij. 
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Sir  James  Douglas  at  Paris,  and  the  other  to  xne.     I  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'* '  Athol  has  persuaded  Baliol  to  his  ruin,  and  betrayed  me  into  the 
hands  of  Edward.  I  shall  see  Scotland  no  more.  Send  the  enclosed 
to  my  son  at  Paris ;  it  will  inform  him  what  is  the  last  wish  of  William 
Douglas,  for  his  country.  The  iron  box  I  confided  to  you,  guard  as 
your  life,  until  you  can  deposit  it  with  my  son.  But  should  he  remain 
abroad,  and  you  ever  be  in  extremity,  commit  the  box  in  strict  charge 
to  the  worthiest  Scot  you  know ;  and  tell  him,  that  it  wUl  be  at  the 
peril  of  his  soul,  who  dares  to  open  it,  till  Scotland  be  again  free  ! 
When  that. hour  comes,  then  let  the  man  by  whose  valour  God  restores 
her  rights,  receiye  the  box  as  his  own ;  for  by  him  only  is  it  to  be  opened. 
0  "  *  Douglas.'  " 

Monteith  finished  reading  the  letter,  and  remained  silent.  Wallace, 
who  had  listened  to  it  with  increasing  indignation  against  the  enemies 
of  Scotland,  spoke  first : — *'  Tell  me,  in  what  I  can  assist  you ;  or  how 
serve  these  last  wishes  of  the  imprisoned  Douglas." 

Monteith  replied,  by  residing  over  again  this  sentence, — ^^  *  Should 
my  son  remain  abroad,  and  you  ever  be  in  extremity,  commit  the  box 
in  strict  charge  to  the  worthiest  Scot  you  know.' — I  am  in  that  extrem- 
ity now.  Edward,  determined  on  desolation,  when  he  placed  English 
governors  throughout  our  towns ;  and  the  rapacious  Heselrigge,  his 
representative  in  Lanark,  not  backward  to  execute  the  despot's  will, 
has  just  issued  an  order,  for  the  houses  of  all  the  absent  chiefs  to  be 
searched  for  records,  and  secret  correspondencies.  Two  or  three  in 
the  neighbourhood,  have  already  gone  through  this  ordeal ;  but  the 
event  has  proved,  that  it  was  not  papers  they  sought,  but  plunder ;  and 
an  excuse  for  dismantling  the  castles,  or  occupying  them  with  English 
officers. 

"  The  soldiers,  you  saw,  were  sent,  by  day-break  this  morning,  to 
guard  this  castle,  until  Heselrigge  could  in  person  be  present  at  the  ex- 
amination !  This  ceremony  is  to  take  place  to-morrow ;  and  as  Lord 
Douglas  is  considered  a  traitor  to  Edward,  I  am  told  the  place  will  be 
sacked  to  its  walls.  In  such  an  extremity,  to  you,  noble  Wallace,  as 
to  the  worthiest  Scot  I  know,  I  apply,  to  take  charge  of  this  box. 
Within  the  remote  cliffs  of  Ellerslie,  it  must  be  safe ;  and  when  James 
Douglas  arrives  from  Paris,  to  him  you  will  resign  it.  Meanwhile,  as 
I  cannot  resist  the  plunderers,  afler  delivering  the  keys  of  the  state 
apartments  to  Heselrigge  to-morrow,  I  shall  submit  to  necessity,  and 
beg  his  permission  to  retire  to  my  lodge  on  Ben  Venu." 

Wallace  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  Monteitb's  request;  and, 
there  being  two  iron  rings  on  each  side  of  his  charge,  the  young  chief 
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took  off  hiB  leathern  belt,  and  putting  it  through  them,  swung  the  box 
ea»ly  under  his  left  arm,  while  covering  it  with  his  plaid. 

Monteith's  eyes  now  brightened,  —  the  paleness  left  his  cheek,  — 
and  with  a  firmer  step,  as  if  suddenly  relieved  of  a  heavy  load,  he 
called  a  servant,  to  prepare  Sir  William  Wallace's  attendants. 

While  Wallace  shook  him  by  the  hand,  Monteith,  in  a  low  and 
solemn  voice,  exhorted  him  to  caution  respecting  the  box  :  "  Remem- 
ber,''  added  he,  *'  the  penalty  that  hangs  over  him  who  looks  into  it." 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  answered  Wallace ;  *'  even  the  outside  shall 
never  be  seen  by  other  eyes  than  my  own  ;  unless  the  same  circum- 
stance, which  now  induces  you,  mortal  extremity,  should  force  me  to 
confide  it  to  safer  hands."  « 

^  Beware  of  that !"  exclaimed  Monteith ;  "  for  wlk)  is  there  that 
Urould  adhere  to  the  prohibition,  as  I  have  done  —  as  you  will  do? 
and,  besides,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  contains  holy  relics,  ^vho  knows 
what  new  calamities  a  sacrilegious  look  might  bring  upon  our  already 
devoted  country  ?" 

^  Relics  or  no  relics,"  repeated  Wallace,  "  it  would  be  an  equal  sin 
against  good  faith  to  invade  what  is  forbidden :  but,  from  the  weight, 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  suspect  it  contains  gold ;  probably  a  treasure, 
with  which  the  sordid  Baliol  thinks  to  compensate  the  hero,  who  may 
firee  his  country,  for  all  the  miseries  a  traitor  king,  and  a  treacherous 
nsorper,  have  brought  upon  it." 

"  A  treasure !"  replied  Monteith ;  "  I  never  thought  of  that ;  —  it 
is,  indeed,  heavy !  —  and,  as  we  are  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the 
box,  I  wish  we  were  certain  of  what  it  contains ;  let  us  consider  that !" 

"  It  is  no  consideration  of  ours,"  returned  Wallace.  ^  With  what 
is  in  the  box,  we  have  no  concern :  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  preserve 
the  contents  unviolated  by  even  our  own  eyes ;  and  to  that,  as  you 
have  now  transferred  the  charge  to  me,  I  pledge  myself: — farewell." 

^  But  why  this  haste  ?"  rejoined  Monteith ;  "  indeed,  I  wish  I  had 
Ihonght stay,  only  a  little." 

"  I  thank  you,"  returned  Wallace,  proceeding  to  the  court-yard ; 
**  but  it  is  now  dark,  and  I  promised  to  be  at  home  before  the  moon  rises. 
If  you  wish  me  to  serve  you  farther,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
Ellerslie  to-morrow.  My  Marion  will  have  pleasure  in  entertaining 
for  days  or  weeks,  the  friend  of  her  husband." 

While  Wallace  spoke,  he  advanced  to  his  horse,  to  which  he  was 
lighted  by  the  servants  of  the  castle.  A  few  English  soldiers  lingered 
about  in  idle  curiosity.  As  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  held  the 
tword  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  unbuckled  from  his  side  to  leave 
■pace  for  his  charge.    Monteith,  whose  dread  of  deleclVotk  ^^v^a  «^%t 
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awake,  whispered,  "  Your  loosened  weapon  may  excite  suspicion !" 
Fear  incurred  what  it  sought  to  avoid.  He  hastily  pulled  aside  Wal- 
lace's plaid,  to  throw  it  over  the  glittering  hilt  of  the  sword,  and  thus 
exposed  the  iron  box.  ^  The  light  of  the  torches,  striking  upon  the 
polished  rivets,  displayed  it  to  all  lookers  on,  but  no  remark  was  made. 
Wallace,  not  observing  what  was  done,  again  shook  hands  with  Mon- 
teith,  and  calling  his  servants  about  him,  galloped  away.  A  murmur 
was  heard,  as  if  of  some  intention  to  follow  him ;  but  deeming  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  open  and  direct  road,  because  of  the  English 
marauders  who  swarmed  there,  he  was  presently  lost  amid  the  thick 
shades  of  Clydesdale. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER    11. 


LANARK. 


Thk  darkness  was  almost  inpenetrable.  Musing  on  what  had 
passed  with  Monteith,  and  on  the  little  likelihood  of  any  hero  appearing, 
who,  by  freeing  his  country,  could  ever  claim  the  privilege  of  investi- 
gating the  mystery  which  was  now  his  care,  Wallace  rode  on ;  till 
crossing  the  bridge  of  Jjanark,  he  saw  the  rising  moon  silver  the  tops 
of  the  distant  hills ;  and  then  his  meditations  embraced  a  gentler  sub- 
ject. This  was  the  time  he  had  promised  Marion  he  should  be  re- 
turned, and  he  had  yet  five  long  miles  to  go,  before  he  could  reach  the 
glen  of  EUerslie !  He  thought  of  her  being  alone  —  of  watching,  with 
an  anxious  heart,  the  minutes  of  his  delay.  Scotland  and  its  wrongs 
he  now  forgot,  in  the  idea  of  her  whose  happiness  was  dearer  to  him 
than  life.  He  could  not  achieve  the  deliverance  of  the  one,  but  it  was 
his  bliss  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  other  ;  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  under  the  now  bright  beams  of  the  moon  he  hastened  through 
the  town. 

Abruptly  turning  an  angle  leading  to  the  Mouse  river,  a  cry  of 
murder  arrested  his  ear.  He  checked  his  horse,  and  listened.  The 
clashing  of  arms  told  him  the  sound  had  issued  from  an  alley  to  the 
left.  He  alighted  in  an  instant,  and  drawing  his  sword,  threw  away 
the  scabbard ;  (prophetic  omen !)  then,  leaving  his  horse  with  one  of 
his  servants,  hastened,  with  the  other  three,  to  the  spot  whence  the 
noise  proceeded. 

On  arriving,  he  discovered  two  men  in  tartans,  with  their  backs  to 
4ie  opposite  wall,  furiously  assaulted  by  a  throng  of  Edward's  soldiers. 
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At  this  sight,  the  Scots  who  accompanied  Wallace  were  so  enraged 
that,  blowing  their  bugles  to  encourage  the  assailed,  they  joined  hand 
to  hand  with  their  gallant  leader,  and  attacking  the  banditti,  each  man 
cat  his  opponent  to  the  ground. 

Such  unexpected  assistance,  re-animated  the  drooping  strength  of 
one  of  the  two,  from  whom  the  cry  had  issued.  He  sprung  -from  the 
wall  with  the  vigour  of  a  tiger ;  but  at  the  moment  received  a  wound 
ia  his  back,  which  would  have  thrown  him  at  the  feet  of  his  enemies 
had  not  Wallace  caught  him  in  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  cleared 
the  way,  while  he  cried  to  his  men  who  were  fighting  near  him — "  To 
the  Glen !"  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  now  insensible  stranger  into 
their  arms.  The  other  man,  whdse  voice  had  first  attracted  Wallace, 
at  that  instant  sunk,  covered  with  blood,  on  the  pavement. 

Two  of  the  servants,  obeying  their  master,  carried  their  senseless 
harden  towards  the  horses ;  but  the  third,  being  hemmed  in  by  the 
furious  soldiers,  could  not  move.  Wallace  made  a  passage  to  his 
rescue,  and  effected  it ;  but  one  base  wretch,  while  the  now  wounded 
Scot  was  retreating,  made  a  stroke  which  would  have  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  had  not  the  trusty  claymore*  of  Wallace  struck  down 
the  pending  weapon  of  the  coward,  and  received  his  rushing  body 
apon  its  point.  He  fell  with  bitter  imprecations,  calling  aloud  for 
vengeance. 

A  dreadful  cry  was  now  raised  by  the  whole  band  of  assassins :  — 
"Murder! — treason!  —  Arthur  Heselrigge  is  slain!"  The  uproar 
became  general.  The  windows  of  the  adjoining  houses  were  thrown 
open;  people  armed,  and  unarmed,  issued  from  their  doors,  and 
pressed  forward  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  Wallace  was 
nearly  overpowered ;  a  hundred  swords  flashed  in  the  torchlight ;  but 
at  the  moment  he  expected  they  would  be  sheathed  in  his  heart,  the 
earth  gave  way  under  his  feet,  and  he  sunk  into  under  darkness. 

He  fell  upon  a  quantity  of  gathered  broom ;  and  concluding  that 
the  weight  of  the  thronging  multitude  had  burst  his  way  through  the 
arch  of  a  cellar,  he  sprung  on  his  feet :  and  though  he  heard  the  curses 
of  several  wretches,  who  had  fallen  with  him,  and  fared  worse,  he 
made  but  one  step  to  a  half-opened ,  door,  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
gleam  from  an  inner  passage.  The  men  uttered  a.  shout,  as  they  saw 
him  darken  the  light  which  glimmered  through  it ;  but  they  were  in- 
capable of  pursuit ;  and  Wallace,  aware  of  his  danger,  darting  across 
the  adjoining  apartment,  burst  open  a  window,  and  leaped  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lanark  hills. 

•  CUymora,  an  tnelent  Scottfih  sword. 
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The  oaths  of  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  his  escape,  echoed  in  his 
ears,  till  distance  sunk  them  into  hoarse  murmurs.  He  pursued  his 
way  over  the  craigs ;  through  the  valley,  and  across  the  river,  to  the 
cliffs  which  embattle  the  garden  of  Ellerslie.  Springing  on  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  nearest,  he  leaped  into  a  thicket  of  honeysuckles. 
This  was  the  favourite  bower  of  his  Marion !  The  soft  perfume,  as  it 
saluted  his  senses,  seemed  to  breathe  peace  and  safety ;  and  as  he 
emerged  from  its  fragrant  embrace,  he  walked  with  a  calmer  step 
towards  the  house.  He  approached  a  door,  which  led  into  the  garden. 
It  was  open.  He  beheld  his. beloved,  leaning  over  a  couch,  on  which 
was  laid  the|person  he  had  rescued.    Halbert  was  dressing  his  wounds. 

Wallace  paused  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  his  lovely  wife,  is 
this  more  lovely  act  of  charity.  Her  beautiful  hands  held  a  cup  to  the 
lips  of  the  stranger ;  while  her  long  hair,  escaped  from  Its  band,  fell  in 
jetty  ringlets,  and  mingled  with  his  silver  locks. 

**"  Marion !"  exclaimed  the  overflowing  soul  of  her  husband.  She 
looked  up  at  the  well-known  sound,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy,  rushing  for- 
ward, threw  herself  into  his  anns :  her  tears  flowed,  she  sobbed— she 
clung  to  his  breast.  It  was  the  first  time  Wallace  had  been  from  her ; 
she  had  feared  it  would  have  been  the  last.  The  hour — ^the  conflict 
— the  bleeding  stranger !     But  now  he  was  returned — ^he  was  safe ! 

''Art  thou  indeed  here  1-*  exclaimed  she. — Blood  fell  from  his  fore- 
head, upon  her  fece  and  bosom  ;  ''  0  my  Wallace !''  cried  she,  in  ag- 
ony. 

"  Fear  not,  my  love !  all  is  well,  since  our  wounded  countryman  is 
safe." 

*'  But  you  bleed !"  returned  she. — No  tears  now  impeded  her  voice. 
Terror  had  checked  their  joyful  currents ;  and  she  felt  as  if  she  ex- 
pected the  life-blood  to  issue  from  the  wound  on  which  she  gazed. 

'*  I  hope  my  preserver  is  not  hurt?"  enquired  the  stranger. 

''  Oh,  no  !*'  replied  Wallace,  pnttin^aek  the  hair  from  his  forehead ; 
"  a  mere  trifle !" — That  the  action  had  discovered  the  gash  to  be  wider 
than  he  thought,  he  saw  in  the  countenance  of  his  wife !  She  turned 
deadly  pale.  "  Marion,"  said  he,  '*  to  convince  you  how  causeless  your 
fears  are,  you  shall  cure  me  yourself;  and  with  no  other  surgery  than 
your  girdle !" 

When  Lady  Wallace  heard  his  gay  tone,  and  saw  the  unforced 
smiles  on  his  lips,  she  took  courage ;  and,  remembering  the  deep 
wounds  of  the  stranger,  which  she  had  just  assisted  to  dress,  without 
any  alarm  for  his  life,  she  began  to  hope  that  she  need  not  now  fear  for 
the  object  dearest  to  her  in  existence.  Rising  from  her  husband^s  arms, 
with  a  languid  smile  she  unbound  the  linen  fillet  from  her  waist ;  and 
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Hilbert  having 'poured  some  balsam  into  the  wound,  she  prepared  to 
apply  the  bandage ;  bat  when  she  hfled  her  husband^s  hair  from  his 
temple — that  hair,  which  had  so  often  been  the  object  of  her  admiration, 
as  it  hung  in  shining  masses  over  his  arching  brows ! — ^when  the  clotted 
blood  met  her  fingers,  a  mist  seemed  to  pass  over  her  sight :  she  paused 
for  a  moment ;  bat  rallying  her  strength,  as  the  cheerful  sound  of  his 
Yoice  conversing  with  his  guest,  assured  her  fear  was  groundless,  she 
tied  the  fillet ;  and,  stealing  a  soft  kiss  on  his  cheek  when  she  finished, 
seated  herself,  yet  trembling,  by  his  side. 

'*  Gallant  Wallace  !*'  continued  the  stranger;  agitation  had  prevented 
her  hearing  what  had  preceded  this ;  ^'  it  is  Donald  Earl  of  |^ar,  who 
owes  his  life  to  you." 

*'  Then  blest  be  my  arm,"  exclaimed  Wallace, ''  that  has  preserved 
a  life  so  precious  to  my  country !" 

''  May  it  indeed  be  blest !"  cried  Lord  Mar ;  '*  for  this  night  it  has 
made  the  Southrons*  feel,  there  is  yet  one  man  in  Scotland,  who  does 
«Dot  fear  to  resist  oppression,  and  to  punish  treachery." 

"  What  treachery  ?"  enquired  Lady  Wallace,  her  alarmed  spirit  still 
hovering  about  her  soul's  far  dearer  part :  **  is  any  meant  to  my  hus- 
band?" 

"^  None  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  more  than  to  any  other  brave 
Scot,"  replied  the  earl :  *'  but  we  all  see  the  oppression  of  our  country ; 
we  all  know  the  treachery  by  which  it  was  subjugated ;  and  this  night, 
in  my  own  person,  I  have  felt  the  eflfects  of  both.  The  English,  at 
Lanark,  despatched  a  body  of  men  to  Bothwell  Castle — ^where  my  fa- 
mily now  are—on  a  plea,  that  a&s  its  lord  is  yet  absent,  they  presume  he 
is  adverse  to  Edward ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  search  his  dwelling  for 
documents  to  settle  the  point.  Considering  myself  the  representative 
of  my  brother-in-law,  Lord  Bothwell ;  and  suspecting  that  this  might 
be  only  a  private  marauding  party,  I  refused  to  admit  the  soldiers ;  and 
saw  them  depart,  swearing  to  retuin^  the  next  day  with  a  stronger  force, 
and  storm  the  castle.  To  be  ascertained  of  their  commission,  and  to 
appeal  against  such  unprovoked  tyranny,  should  it  be  true,  I  followed 
the  detachment  to  Lanark. 

*'  I  saw  Heselrigge  the  governor. — He  avowed  the  transaction  ; 
but  awed  by  the  power  which  he  thinks  I  possess  in  the  country,  he  con- 
sented to  spare  Bothwell  while  I  and  my  family  remain  in  it.  It  being 
nearly  dark,  I  took  my  leave,  and  was  proceeding  towards  my  servants 

*  Southrons  and  Saxona  -were  the  common  appellattons  with  which  the  Scots  de- 
nominated the  invading  armies  of  Edward  I. :— they  were  chiefly  composed  of  Irish,  and 
Webb,  and  Jbrelgncra. 
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in  the  court-yard,  when  a  young  man  accosted  me.  T  recognized  him 
to  he  the  officer  who  had  commanded  the  party  I  had  driven  from  the 
castle.  Heselrigge  having  told  me  that  he  was  his  nephew,  I  made  no 
hesitation  to  go  hack  with  him,  when  he  informed  me  his  uncle  had  for- 
^  gotten  something  of  importance,  and  hegged  me  to  return.  I  followed 
his  steps ;  but  instead  of  conducting  me  to  the  room  in  which  I  had  con- 
versed with  Heselrigge,  he  led  me  along  a  dark  passage  into  a  small 
apartment,  where,  telling  me  his  uncle  would  attend  me,  he  suddenly 
retreated  out  of  the  door,  and  before  I  could  recollect  myself  I  heard 
him  bolt  it  after  him. 

''  I  now  saw  myself  a  prisoner ;  and,  alarmed  at  what  might  be  in- 
tended to  my  defenceless  family,  I  made  every  essay  to  force  the  door, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Driven  to  despair,  I  remained  in  a  state  of  mind  not 
to  be  described,  when  the  bolt  was  undrawn,  and  two  men  entered,  with 
manacles  in  their  hands.  They  attempted  to  seize  me,  telling  me  I  was 
the  prisoner  of  King  Edward.  I  did  not  listen  further,  but  wounding 
one  with  my  dagger,  felled  the  other  to  the  ground ;  and,  darting  pa&U 
him,  made  my  way  through  what  passages  I  cannot  tell,  till  I  found  my- 
self in  a  street  leading  firom  behihd  the  governor's  house.  I  ran  against 
some  one  as  I  rushed  from  the  portal ;  it  was  my  servant  NeU.  I  hast- 
ily told  him  to  draw  his  sword  and  follow  me.  We  then  hurried  for- 
ward ;  he  telling  me,  he  had  stepped  out  to  observe  the  night,  while 
the  rest  of  my  men  were  awaiting  me  in  the  house,  wondering  at  my 
delay. 

"  Rejoiced  at  my  escape,  and  fearing  the  worst  of  consequences 
from  the  treachery  of  Heselrigge,  I  was  hastening  onward  ;  determined 
to  pursue  my  way  on  foot  to  the  protection  of  my  family,  when,  at  the 
turning  of  an  angle  which  leads  to  the  Bothwell  road,  we  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  armed  men.  The  moon  shone  full  on  their  faces,  and  I 
discovered  they  were  Southrons,  and  that  young  Heselrigge  was  at 
their  head. 

"  He  aimed  a  blow  at  my  head  with  his  battle-axe,  and  in  a  voice 
of  triumph  exclaimed  to  his  soldiers, '  The  plunder  of  Bothwell,  my 
iads !  Down  with  its  lord !  all  but  pretty  Helen  shall  be  yours  !* 

"  In  a  moment  every  sword  was  directed  towards  me.  They 
wounded  me  in  several  places ;  but  the  tliought  of  my  daughter  gave 
supernatural  vigour  to  my  arm,  and  I  defended  myself  till  the  cries  of 
my  servant  brought  you,  my  brave  deliverer,  to  my  re'scue.  But,  while 
I  am  safe,  perhaps  my  treacherous  pursuer  has  marched  towards  Both- 
well,  too  sure  to  commit  the  horrid  violence  he  meditate^:  there  are 
none  to  guard  my  child  but  a  few  domestics,  the  unpractised  sword  of 
my  stripling  nephew,  and  the  feeble  arms  of  my  wife." 
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"  Be  easy  on  that  head,*'  interrupted  Wallace :  ^  I  beliere  the  infa- 
mooB  leader  of  the  banditti  fell  by  my  hand,  for  the  soldiers  made  an 
outcry  that  Arthur  Heselrigge  ivas  killed ;  and  then  pressing  on  me  to 
take  rerenge,  their  weight  broke  a  passage  into  a  vault,  through  which 
I  escaped — ^" 

"  Save,  save  yourself  my  master !"  cried  a  man  rushing  in  from  Uie 
garden.     "  You  are  pursued — " 

While  he  spoke,  he  fell  insensible  at  Wallace's  feet.  It  was  Du- 
gald — ^whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  blow  of  Heselrigge,  and  who, 
from  the  state  of  his  wound,  had  been  thus  long  in  reaching  Ellerslie. 

Wallace  had  hardly  time  to  give  him  to  the  care  of  Halbert,  when 
the  voice  of  war  assailed  his  ears.  The  tumult  of  men  demanding  ad- 
mittance, and  the  terrific  sound  of  spears  rattling  against  the  shields  of 
their  owners,  told  the  astonished  group  within  that  the  house  was  beset 
by  armed  foes. 

'*  Blood  for  blood !"  cried  a  horrid  voice,  which  penetrated  the  al- 
most palsied  senses  of  Lady  Marion.  *' Vengeance  on  Wallace^  for 
the  murder  of  Heselrigge !" 

'^  Fly,  fly !"  cried  she,  looking  wildly  at  her  husband. 

'*  Whither  1"  answered  he,  supporting  her  in  his  arms.  '*  Would 
this  be  a  moment  to  leave  you,  and  our  wounded  guest  ?  I  must  meet 
them." 

"  Not  now,"  cried  Lord  Mar.  "  Hear  you  not,  how  numerous  they 
are?  Mark  that  shout!  they  thirst  for  blood.  If  you  have  love,  pity, 
for  your  wife,  delay  not  a  moment.     Again  —  " 

The  uproar  redoubled,  and  the  room  was  instantly  filled  with  shriek- 
ing women,  in  their  night-clothes,  the  attendants  of  Lady  Wallace. 
She  lay,  almost  expiring,  on  her  husband's  breast. 

"  O  my  lord !"  cried  the  terrified  creatures,  wringing  their  hands, 
•  *'  what  will  become  of  us !    The  Southrons  are  at  the  gates,  and  we 
ahall  be  lost  for  ever." 

"Fear  not,"  replied  Wallace;  "retire  to  your  chambers.  I  am 
the  person  they  seek:  none  else  will  meet  with  injury." 

Appeased  by  this  assurance,  the  women  retreated  to  their  apart- 
ments ;  and  Wallace,  turning  to  the  Earl,  who  continued  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  his  flight,  repeated,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  leave 
his  wife  in  such  a  tumult. 

"  Leave  me,"  cried  she,  m  an  inarticulate  voice ;  "or  see  me  die." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  violent  crash,  and  a  tremendous  burst  of 
imprecations.  Three  of  Wallace's  men  ran  panting  into  the  room. 
Two  of  the  assailants  had  climbed  to  the  hall  window ;  and  had  just 
been  thrown  back  upon  the  clifls,  where  one  was  killed,    ^^  OotL<Q«aX 
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yourself^*  said  the  Scots  to  Wallace ;  "  for,  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
your  men  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  gates." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lord,"  cried  Halbert,  "  there  is  the  dry  well  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  ;  at  the  bottom  of  that  you  will  be  safe." 

"  By  your  love  for  me,  Wallace — ^by  all  you  owe  to  the  tender  af- 
fections of  your  grandfather,  hearken  to  him !"  cried  Lady  Marion, 
falling  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his  knees.  "  I  kneel  for  my  life  in 
kneeling  for  yours !  Pity  the  gray  hairs  of  Sir  Ronald,  whom  your 
untimely  death  would  bring  to  the  grave !  Pity  your  unborn  child ! 
Fly,  Wallace,  fly,  if  you  would  have  me  live !"  Sh&  was  pale  and 
breathless. 

**  Angel  of  my  life !"  exclaimed  Wallace,  straining  her  to  his  heart, 
"  1  obey  thee.  But  if  the  hand^of  one  of  these  desperate  robbers  dares 
to  touch  thy  haUowed  person  — "  '  * 

"  Think  not  so,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Halbert :  *'  it  is  you  they 
seek.  Not  finding  you,  they  will  be  too  eager  in  pursuit  to  molest 
your  lady." 

"  I  shall  be  safe,"  whispered  Marion ;  "  only  fly.  •  While  you  are 
here,  their  shouts  kill  me." 

*^  But  thou  shalt  go  with  me,"  returned  he,  "  the  well  will  contain 
us  all.  But  first  let  our  faithful  Halbert,  and  these  honest  fellows, 
lower  Lord  Mar  into  the  place  of  refuge.  He  being  the  cause  of  the 
afllray,  if  discovered,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed." 

Lord  Mar  acquiesced ;  and  while  the  contention  was  so  loud  without 
as  to  threaten  the  tearing  down  of  the  walls,  the  Earl  was  carried  into 
the  garden.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  whose  arm 
his  wife  yet  fondly  clung.  At  every  cry  of  the  enemy,  at  every  shock 
they  gave  to  his  yet  impregnable  gates,  she  breathed  the  shorter,  and 
was  clasped  by  the  lord  of  her  heart  still  more  closely  to  his  bosom. 

At  the  well-side,  they  found  the  Earl  bound  with  the  rope  that  viras 
to  lower  him  to  the  bottom.  By  great  care  it  was  safely  done ;  an4 
the  cord  being  brought  up  again,  before  it  was  tied  round  Wallace  *(for 
his  agonised  wife  insisted  he  should  descend  next),  he  rccollectea  that 
the  iron  box  at  his  side  might  hurt  the  wounded  nobleman  by  striking 
him  in  his  descent ;  and,  unbuckling  it,  he  said  it  contained  matters  of 
great  value,  and  ordered  it  to  be  lowered  first. 

Lord  Mar,  beneath,  was  releasing  it  from  the  rope,  when  a  shout  of 
triumph  pierced  their  ears.  A  party  of  the  English,  having  come 
round  the  heights,  had  leaped  the  wall  of  the  garden,  and  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  well.  For  Wallace  to  descend  now  was  impossible. 
"  That  tree !"  whispered  Marion,  pointing  to  an  oak  near  which  they 
stood.    As  she  spoke  she  slid  from  his  arms^  and,  along  with  the  vene> 
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lible  Halbert,  who  had  seized  her  band,  disappeared  amid  the  adjoin- 
ing Uiicket.     The  two  servants  fled  also. 

Walbice  finding  himself  alone,  the  next  instant,  like  one  of  his 
native  eagles,  was  looking  down  from  the.  towering  top  of  the  wood 
apon  his  enemies.  They  passed  beneath  him,  denouncing  vengeance 
apon  the  assctssin  of  Arthur  Heselrigge  !  One,  who  by  the  brightness 
of  his  armour  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  stopped  under  the  tree,  and 
complained  he  had  so  sprained  his  ankle  in  leaping  the  wall,  he  must 
wait  a  few  minutes  to  recover  himself.  Several  soldiers  drew  towards 
him ;  but  he  ordered  them  to  pursue  their  duty,  search  the  house,  and 
bring  Wallace,  dead  or  alive,  before  him. 

They  obeyed  ;  but  others,  who  had  gained  admittance  to  the  tower 
through  the  now  forced  gates,  soon  ran  to  him,  with  information  that 
the  murderer  could  nowhere  be  found. 

*'  But  here  is  a  gay  ladie,'*^  cried  one ;  '^  perhaps  she  can  tell  of  his 
hiding-place."  And  at  that  moment  Marion,  with  Halbert,  appeared 
amongst  a  band  of  men.  The  lighted  torches,  which  the  soldiers 
held,  shone  full  on  her  face.  Though  pale  as  monumental  marble, 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  features,  and  the  calm  dignity  which  com- 
manded from  her  eyes,  awed  the  officer  into  respect  and  admiration. 

''Soldiers,  stand*  back!"  cried  he:  advancing  to  Lady  Wallace, 
"  Fear  not,  madam."  As  the  words  passed  his  lips  a  flight  of  arrows 
flew  into  the  bosom  of  the  tree.  A  piercing  shriek  from  Marion  was 
her  only  answer.  "  Hah !  my  lady's  falcon !"  cried  Halbert,  alarmed, 
every  way,  for  the  fate  of  his  master.  A  sudden  agitation  of  the 
branches  having  excited  an  indefinite  suspicion  in  a  body  of  archers 
who  stood  near,  with  one  impulse  they  had  discharged  their  arrows  to 
the  spot.  Halbert's  ready  excuse,  both  for  the  disturbance  in  the  tree 
and  his  lady's  shriek,  was  prompted  and  warranted  true  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  bird,  which  the  rushing  of  the  arrows  had  frighted  from 
her  nest :  she  rose  suddenly  from  amongst  the  branches,  and  soared 
away,  far  to  the  east,  with  loud  screams. 

AU  being  again  still,  Marion  hoped  that  her  husband  had  escaped 
any  serious  injury  from  the  arrows ;  and  turning  with  recovered  com- 
posure to  the  officer,  heard  him,  with  a  glow  of  comfort,  reprimand  his 
men  for  daring  to  draw  their  bows  without  his  orders.  Then  address- 
ing her,  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  he,  ^*  both  for  the  alarm 
these  hot-headed  men  have  occasioned  you,  and  for  the  violence  they 
have  committed  in  forcing  one  of  your  ^x  and  beauty  before  me.  Had 
I  expected  to  have  found  a  lady  here,  I  should  have  issued  orders  to 
have  prevented  this  outrage ;  but  I  am  sent  hither  in  quest  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  who,  by  a  mortal  attack  made  on  the  penon  o^  Wa 
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governor  of  Lanark^s  nephew,  has  forfeited  his  life.  The  scabbard  of 
his  sword,  found  beside  the  murdered  Heselrigge,  is  an  undeniable 
proof  of  his  guilt.  Direct  us  to  find  him ;  and  not  only  release,  but  the 
favour  of  the  English  monarch  will  await  your  allegiance." 

"  I  am  Sir  William  Wallace's  wife,"  returned  the  gentle  Marion,  in 
a  firm  tone ;  "  and  by  what  authority  you  seek  him  thus,  and  presume 
to  call  him  guilty,  I  cannot  understand." 

"  By  the  authority  of  the  laws,  madam,  which  he  has  violated." 

"  What  laws?"  rejoined  she ;  ^'^Sir  William  Wallace  acknowledges 
none  but  those  of  God,  and  his  country. — Neither  of  these  hsis  he 
transgressed." 

The  officer  replied,  "  This  night  he  assassinated  Arthur  Heselrigge 
in  the  streets  of  Lanark ;  and  that  condemns  liim,  by  the  last  declara- 
tion of  King  Edward: — Whatever  Scot  maltreats  any  one  of  the 
English  soldiers f  or  civil  officers,  garrisoned  in  the  towns  of  Scotland^ 
shall  thereby  forfeit  his  life,  as  the  penalty  of  his  crime,'*'* 

"  A  tyrant's  law,  sir,  to  which  no  freebom  Scot  will  submit !  But 
even  were  it  allowed  by  my  countrymen,  in  this  case  it  can  have  no 
hold  on  my  husband.  That  he  is  a  Scot  he  glories  ;  and  not  that  he 
maltreated  any  Englishman  in  the  streets  of  Lanark,  do  I  glory ;  but 
because,  when  he  saw  two  defenceless  men,  borne  down  by  a  band  of 
armed  soldiers,  he  exposed  his  unshielded  breast  in  their  defence !  one 
of  the  two  died,  covered  with  wounds.  That  the  governor's  nephew 
also  fell,  was  a  just  retribution  for  his  heading  so  unequal  a  contest, 
and  no  crime  in  Sir  William  Wallace ;  for  he  slew  him  to  pre- 
serve a  feeble  old  man,  who  had  a  hundred  English  swords  levelled 
at  his  life." 

The  officer  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  ordering  his  soldiers  to 
fall  farther  back,  when  they  were  at  a  sufficient  distance,  he  offered  to 
take  Lady  Wallace's  hand.  She  withstood  his  motion  with  a  reserved 
air,  and  said,  '*  Speak,  sir,  what  you  would  say,  or  allow  me  to  retire.'* 

"  I  mean  not  to  offend  you,  noble  lady,"  continued  he ;  r—  "  had  I  a 
wife,  lovely  as  yourself,  and  I  in  like  circumstances,  I  hope,  in  the  like 
manner,  she  would  defend  my  life  and  honour.  —  I  knew  not  the  parti- 
culars of  the  affiiir  in  which  Arthur  Heselrigge  fell,  till  I  heard  them 
from  your  lips.  I  can  easily  credit  them,  for  I  know  his  unmanly 
character.  Wallace  is  a  Scot;  and  acted  in  Scotland,  as  Gilbert 
Hambledon  would  have  done  in  England,  were  it  possible  for  any  vile 
foreigner,  to  there  put  his  fool  upon  the  neck  of  a  countryman  of 
mine. — Wherever  you  have  concealed  your  husband,  let  it  be  a  distant 
asylum.  At  prcsent,^no  track  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Lanark,  will 
be  left  unsearcbed,  by  the  governor's  indefatigable  revenge." 
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Lady  Wallace,  overcome  with  gratitude  at  this  generous  speech  of 
the  English  officer,  uttered  some  inarticulate  words,  expressive,  more 
in  sound,  than  clearness,  of  her  grateful  feelings.  —  Hambledon  con- 
tinued:—  "I  will  use  my  influence  with  Heselrigge,  to  prevent  tHe 
interior  of  your  house  bein^  disturbed  again ;  but  it  being  in  the  course 
of  military  operations,  I  cannot  free  you  from  the  disagreeable  cere- 
mony of  a  guard  being  placed  to-morrow  morning  round  the  domains. — 
This,  I  know,  will  be  done  to  intercept  Sir  William  Wallace,  should 
he  attempt  to  return.'' 

*'  O  !  that  he  were  indeed  far  distant !"  thought  the  anxious  Ma- 
rion. The  officer  then  added :  —  "  However,  you  shall  be  relieved  of 
my  detachment  directly."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  waved  his  sword  to 
them  who  had  seized  the  harper.  They  advanced,  still  holding  their 
prisoner.  He  ordered  them  to  commit  tlie  man  to  him,  and  to  sound. 
The  trumpeter  obeyed ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  detachment 
were  assembled  before  their  commander. 

"Soldiers!"  cried  he;  "Sir  William  Wallace  has  escaped  our 
hands.  Mount  your  horses,  that  we  may  return  to  Lanark,  and  search 
the  other  side  of  the  town.     Lead  forth,  and  I  will  follow." 

The  troops  obeyed ;  and  falling  back  through  the  opened  gates,  left 
Sir  Gilbert  Hambledon  alone  with  Lady  Wallace,  and  the  wondering 
Halbert.  The  brave  young  man  took  the  now  no  longer  withdrawn 
hand  of  the  grateful  Marion,  who  had  stood  trembling,  while  so  many 
of  her  husband's  mortal  enemies  were  assembled  under  the  place  of  his 
concealment. 

^  Noble  Englishman,"  said  she,  as  the  last  body  of  soldiers  passed 
from  her  sight,  "  I  cannot  enough  thank  you,  for  this  generous  con- 
duct !  but,  should  you,  or  yours,  be  ever  in  the  like  extremity  with 
my  beloved  Wallace ;  (and  in  these  tyrannous  times,  what  brave  spirit 
can  answer  for  its  continued  safety  ?)  may  the  ear  which  has  heard 
you  this  night,  at  that  hour  repay  my  gratitude!" 
V  "Sweet  lady,"  answered  Hambledon,  "I  thank  you  for  your 
prayer.  God  is  indeed  the  benefactor  of  a  true  soldier ;  and  though  I 
serve  my  King  and  obey  my  commanders,  yet  it  is  only  to  the  Lord  of 
battles  that  I  look  for  a  sure  reward.  And  whether  he  pay  me  here, 
with  victories  and  honours,  or  take  my  soul  through  a  rent  in  my 
breast,  to  receive  my  laurel  in  paradise,  it  is  all  one  to  Gilbert  Ham- 
bledon.— But  the  night  is  cold  vj  must  see  you  safe  within  your  own 
doors ;  and  then,  lady,  farewell !" 

Lady  Wallace  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  his  hand,  and  with 
redoubled  haste,  as  she  heard  another  rustling  m  the  tree  above  her 
head.     Hambledon  did  not  notice  it ;  but  desiring  Halbert  to  follow, 
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in  a  few  minutes  disappeared  with  the  agitated  Marion  into  the  house. 

Wallace,  whose  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  sight  of  his  domains  filled 
with  hostile  troops,  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom  brought  a  prisoner  before 
their  commander,  would  instantly  hare  brayed  all  danger,  and  have 
leaped  down  amongst  them  ;  but  at  the  instant  he  placed  his  foot  on  a 
lower  bought  to  make  a  spring,  the  courteous  address  of  Hambledon  to 
his  wife  had  made  him  hesitate.  He  listened  to  the  replies  of  his 
Marion  with  exulti^tion :  and  when  the  Englishman  ordered  his  men  to 
withdraw,  and  delivered  himself  so  generously  respecting  the  safety  of 
the  man  he  came  to  seize,  Wallace  could  hardly  prevent  a  brave  con- 
^fidence  in  such  virtue,  from  compelling  him  to  come  from  his  conceal- 
ment, and  thank  his  noble  enemy  on  the  spot.  But  a  consideration 
that  such  disclosure  would  put  the  military  duty,  and  the  generous 
nature  of  the  officer,  at  variance,  he  desisted  with  such  an  agitation  of 
spirits,  that  the  boughs  had  again  shook  under  him,  and  re-awakened 
the  alarm  of  his  trembling  wife. 

'*  Omnipotent  Virtue !"  exclaimed  Wallace  to  himself;  '*  if  it  were 
possible  that  thy  generous  spirit  could  animate  the  breast  of  an  invad- 
ing conqueror,  how  soon  would  the  vanquished  cease  to  forget  their 
former  freedom,  and  learn  to  love  their  vassalage!  —  This  man^s 
nobleness,  how  soon  has  it  quenched  the  flame  of  vengeance,  with 
which,  when  I  ascended  this  tree,  I  prayed  for  the  extirpation  of  every 
follower  of  Edward !" 

''  Sir  William !  my  master  V^  cried  a  well-known  voice,  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  as  if  still  fearful  of  being  overheard.  It  was  Halbert's. 
"  Speak  my  de&r  lord ;  are  you  safe  V^ 

"In  heart  and  body!^'  returned  Wallace,  sliding  from  the  tree, 
and  leaping  on  the  ground :  —  "  One  only  of  the  arrows  touched  me ; 
and  that  merely  striking  my  bugle,  fell  back  amongst  the  leaves.  I 
must  now  hasten  to  the  dearest,  the  noblest  of  women !" 

Halbert  begged  him  to  stay,  till  they  should  hear  the  retreat  from 
the  English  trumpets.  "  Till  their  troops  are  out  of  sight,"  added  he, 
"  I  cannot  believe  you  safe." 

"Hark!"  cried  Wallace;  "the  horses  are  now  descending  the 
craig.  That  must  satisfy  you,  honest  Halbert."  With  these  words 
he  flew  across  the  lawn,  and  entering  the  house,  met  the  returning 
Marion,  who  had  just  bade  farewell  to  Hambledon. — She  rushed  into 
his  arms,  and  with  the  excess  of  a  dii^^urbed  and  uncertain  joy,  fainted 
on  his  neck.  Her  gentle  spirit  had  been  too  powerfully  excited  by  the 
preceding  scenes.  Unaccustomed  to  tumult  of  any  kind,  and  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  fondness,  till  now,  no  blast  had  blown  on  her  tender 
form,  no  liarshness  had  ever  ruffled  the  blissful  serenity  of  her  mind. 
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What  then  was  the  shock  of  this  evening's  violence !  Her  hasbuid, 
pnrsaed  as  a  murderer;  herself,  exposed  to  the  midnight  air,  and 
dragged  by  the  hands  of  merciless  soldiers  to  betray  Uie  man  she 
loved !  All  these  scenes  were  new  to  her :  and  though  a  kind  of  pre- 
ternatural strength  had  supported  her  through  them,  yet  when  the 
eanse  of  immediate  exertion  was  over ;  when  she  fell  once  more  into 
ber  husband's  extended  arms,  she  seemed  there  to  have  found  again 
her  shelter,  and  the  pillow  whereon  her  harassed  soul  might  repose. 

'*  My  life !  my  best  treasure !  preserver  of  thy  Wallace !  look  on 
him!"  exclaimed  he:  '* bless  him  with  a  smile  from  those  dear  eyes."  - 

His  voice,  his  caresses,  soon  restored  her  to  sensibility  and  recol- 
lection. She  wept  on  his  breast,  and  with  love's  own  eloquence, 
thanked  heaven  that  he  bad  escaped  the  search,  and  the  arrows  of  his 
enemies. 

^  Bnt  my  dear  lady,"  interrupted  Halbert ;  "remember,  my  master 
most  not  stay  here.  You  know  the  English  commander  said,  he  must 
fly  far  away. — Nky,  spies  may  eveiv  now  be  lurking  to  betray  him." 

"You  are  right,"  cried  she.  "My  Wallace,  you  must  depart 
Shgpld  the  guard  arrive  soon,  your  flight  may  be  prevented.  Yon 
must  go  now :  — but,  oh !  whither  ?" 

"  Not  very  distant,  my  love. — ^In  going  from  thee,  I  leave  behind 
all  that  makes  life  precious  to  me ;  how  then  can  I  go  far  away  ?  No ; 
there  are  recesses  amongst  the  Cartlane  craigs,  I  discovered  while 
hnnttng,  and  which  I  believe  have  been  visited  by  no  mortal  foot  but 
my  own.  There  will  I  be,  my  Marion,  before  sunrise ;  and  before  it 
sets,  thither  must  you  send  Halbert,  to  tell  me  how  you  fiure.  Three 
notes  from  thine  own  sweet  strains  of  Thusa  ha  measg  na  reuUan 
mor^j  blown  by  his  {spe,  shall  be  a  sign  to  me  that  he  is  there ;  and  I 
will  come  forth,  to  hear  tidings  of  thee." 

"  Ah,  my  Wallace,  let  me  go  with  thee !" 

"  What,  dearest,"  retamed  he,  "  to  live  amidst  rocks  and  streams ! 
to  expose  thy  tender  self,  and  thine  unborn  infant,  to  all  the  accidents 
of  such  a  lodging !" 

^  Bnt  are  not  you  going  to  so  rough,  so  dangerous  a  lodging  V* 
asked  she :  "  O !  would  not  rocks  and  streams  be  heaven's  paradise  to 
me,  when  blessed  with  the  presence  of  my  husband  1  Ah !  let  me 
gor 

Impossible,  my  lady,"  cried  Halbert ;  afraid  that  the  melting  heart 
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TImmi  who  art  HDid  tbo  atan  movo  to  tby  bfd  wttb  msiie,  4o., 
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of  his  master  would  consent :  *'  you  are  safe  here ;  and  your  flight 
would  awaken  suspicion  in  the  English,  that  he  had  not  gone  far. — ^Your 
ease  and  safety  are  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life ;  and  most  likely  by 
his  cares  to  preserve  them,  he  would  be  traced  ;  and  so  fall  a  ready  sac- 
rifice to  the  enemy."  ^ 

^*  It  is  true,  my  Marion ;  I  could  not  preserve  you  in  the  places  to 
which  I  go." 

.  "  But  the  hardships  you  will  endure!"  cried  she  ;  "  to  sleep  on  tho 
cold  stones ;  with  no  covering  but  the  sky,  or  the  dripping  vault  of  somo 
dreary  cave !  I  have  not  courage  to  abandon  you  alone,  to  such  cruel 
rigours." 

"  Cease,  my  beloved !"  interrupted  he,  '*  cease  these  groundless 
alarms.  Neither  rocks  nor  storms  have  any  threats  to  me.  It  is  only 
tender  woman's  cares  that  make  man's  body  delicate.  Before  I  was 
thine,  my  Marion,  I  have  lain  whole  nights  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
counting  the  wintry  stars,  as  I  impatiently  awaited  the  hunter's  horn 
that  was  to  recal  me  to  the  chase  nk  Glenfinlass.  Alike  to  Wallace  is 
the  couch  of  down,  or  the  bed  of  heather ;  so,  best  beloved  of  my  heart, 
grieve  not  at  hardships  which  were  once  my  sport,  and  will  cow  be  my 
safety." 

"  Then  farewell !  May  good  angels  guard  thee !"  Her  voice  failed ; 
she  put  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

"  Courage,  my  Marion,"  said  he ;  "  remember  that  Wallace  lives 
but  in  thee.  Revive,  be  happy  for  my  sake ;  and  God,  who  putteth 
down  the  oppressor,  will  restore  me  to  thine  arms."  She  spoke  not, 
but  rising  from  his  breast,  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  up 
with  an  expression  of  fervent  prayer ;  then  smiling  through  a  shower 
of  tears,  she  waved  her  hand  to  him  to  depart,  and  instantly  disappeared 
into  her  own  chamber. 

Wallace  gazed  at  the  closed  door,  with  his  soul  in  his  eyes.  To 
leave  his  Marion  thus ;  to  quit  her,  who  was  the  best  part  of  his  being ; 
who  seemed  the  very  spring  of  the  life,  now  throbbing  in  his  heart ; 
was  a  contention  with  his  fond,  fond  love,  almost  too  powerful  for  his 
resolution.  Here  indeed  his  brave  spirit  gave  way ;  and  he  would  have 
followed  her,  and  perhaps  have  determined  to  await  his  fate  at  her  side, 
had  not  Halbert,  reading  his  mind  in  his  countenance,  taken  him  by  the 
arm,  and  drawn  him  towards  the  portal. 

Wallace  soon  recovered  his  better  reason ;  and  obejring  the  friendly 
impulse  of  his  servant,  accompanied  hini  through  the  garden,  to  the 
quarter  which  pointed  towards  the  heights  that  lead  to  the  remotest  re- 
cesses of  the  Clyde.  In  their  way  they  approached  the  well  where 
Lord  Mar  lay.     Finding  that  the  Earl  had  not  been  enquired  for,  Wal- 
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Ibce  deemed  his  stay  to  be  without  peril ;  and  intending  to  inform  him 
of  the  necessity  which  still  impelled  his  own  flight,  he  called  to  him,  but 
no  voice  answered.  He  looked  down,  and  seeing  him  extended  on  the 
bottom,  withoat  motion,  '*  I  fear,*'  said  he,  *'  the  Earl  is  dead.  As 
8001^  as  I  am  gone,  and  you  can  collect  the  dispersed  servants,  send  one 
into  the  well  to  bring  him  forth ;  and  if  he  be  indeed  no  more,  deposit 
his  body  in  my  oratory,  till  you  can  receive  his  widow's  commands  re- 
specting his  remains.  The  iron  box,  now  in  the  well,  is  of  inestimable 
value.  Take  it  to  Lady  Wallace,  and  tell  her,  she  must  guard  it,  as 
she  has  done  my  life ;  but  not  to  look  into  it,  at  the  peril  ef  what  is  yet 
dearer  to  her — ^my  honour." 

Halbert  promised  to  adhere  to  his  master's  orders ;  and  Wallace 
gilding  on  his  sword,  and  taking  his  hunting  spear — ^with  which  the  care 
of  his  venerable  domestic  had  provided  him — ^he  pressed  the  faithful 
hand  that  presented  it ;  and  again  enjoining  him  to  be  watchful  of  the 
tranquility  of  his  lady ;  and  to  be  with  him  in  the  evening,  near  the 
Corie  Lin  ;  he  climbed  the  wall,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  III. 


VLLVRSLIE. 


Halbbbt  retomed  to  the  house  ;  and  entering  the  room  softly,  into 
which  Marion  had  withdrawn,  beheld  her  on  her  knees  before  a  cruci- 
fix :  she  was  praying  for  the  safety  of  her  husband. 

"  May  he,  O  gracious  Lord,"  cried  she,  '*  soon  return  to  his  home. 
But  if  I  am  to  see  him  here  no  more,  O  may  it  please  thee  to  grant  me 
to  meet  him  within  thy  arms  in  heaven !" 

"  Hear  her,  blessed  son  of  Mary  '."Ejaculated  the  old  man.  She 
looked  ronnd,  and  rising  from  her  knees,  demanded  of  him,  in  a  kind 
but  anxious  Toice,  whether  he  had  left  her  l(ttd  in  security. 

^  In  the  way  to  it,  my  lady  !"  answered  Halbert.  He  repeated  all 
that  Wallace  had  said  at  parting :  and  then  tried  to  preyail  on  her  to  go 
to  rest  "  Sleep  cannot  visit  my  eyes  this  night,  my  faithful  creature," 
replied  she ;  "  my  spirit  will  follow  Wallace  in  his  mountain-flight.  Go 
yoQ  to  your  chamber.  After  you  have  had  repose,  that  will  be  time 
enough  to  revisit  the  remains  of  the  poor  Earl,  and  to  bring  them  with 
the  box  to  the  house.  I  will  take  a  religious  charge  of  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  dear  intmster." 
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Halberi  penaaded  his  lady  to  lie  down  on  the  bed,  that  her  limbs^l 
least  might  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  so  harassing  a  night ;  and  she,  lit- 
tle suspecting  that  he  meant  to  do  otherwise  than  to  sleep  also,  kindly 
wished  him  repose,  and  retired. 

Her  maids,  during  the  late  terror,  had  dispersed,  and  were  nowhere 
to  be  found.  And  the  men,  too,  after  their  stout  resistance  at  the  gates 
had  all  disappeared :  some  lied,  others  were  sent  away  prisoners  to  La- 
nark, while  the  good  Hambledoh  was  conversing  with  their  lady.  Hal- 
bert,  therefore,  resigned  himself,  to  await  with  patience  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  when  he  hoped  some  of  the  scared  domestics  would  return ;  if 
not,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  cotters  who  lived  in  the  depths  of  the 
glen,  and  bring  some  of  them  to  supply  the  place  of  the  fugitiTes. 

Thus  musing,  he  sat  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  hall,  watching  anx- 
iously tho  appearance  of  that  orb,  whose  setting  beams  he  hoped  would 
light  him  back  with  tidings  of  Sir  William  Wallace  to  comfort  the 
lonely  heart  of  his  lady.  All  seemed  at  peace.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  sighing  of  the  trees  as  they  waved  before  the  western  window, 
V  which  opened  towards  the  Lanark  hills.  The  morning  was  yet  gray  ; 
and  the  fresh  air  blowing  in  rather  chilly,  Halbert  rose  to  close  the 
wooden  shutter ;  at  that  moment  his  eyes  were  arrested  by  a  party  of 
armed  men  in  quick  march  down  the  opposite  declivity.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes more,  their  heavy  steps  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  saw  the  plat- 
form before  the  house  filled  with  English.  Alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
such  a  host,  although  he  expected  a  guard  would  arrive,  he  was  retreat- 
ing across  the  apartment  towards  his  lady^s  room,  when  the  great  hall 
door  was  burst  open  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  rushed  forward  and 
seized  him. 

"  Tell  me,  dotard !"  cried  their  leader,  a  man  of  low  stature,  with 
gray  locks,  but  a  fierce  countenance ;  '*  where  is  the  murderer?  Where 
is  Sir  William  Wallace  %    Speak,  or  the  torture  shall  fi>rce  you.** 

Halbert  trembled,  but  it  was  for  his  defenceless  lady,  not  for  him- 
self—"  My  master,"  said  he,  "  is  fiir  from  this.** 

"  Where  V 

"I  know  not." 

'*  Thou  shalt  be  made  to  know,  thou  hoary-headed  villain  !**  cried 
the  same  violent  interrogator.  -  '*  Where  is  the  assassin*8  wife  ?  fynH 
confront  ye— seek  her  out." 

At  that  word  the  soldiers  parted  right  aVid  left ;  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards,  three  of  them  appeared  with  shouts,  bringing  in  the  unhappy 
Marion. 

"  Oh,  my  lady !"  cried  Halbert,  struggling  to  approach  her,  as  with 
terrified  apprehension  she  looked  around  her.     But  they  held  her  hsi^ 
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ad  he  saw  her  led  op  to  the  merciless  wretch,  who  had  given  the 
orders  to  have  her  sammoned. 

'*  Woman,''  eried  he,  *'  I  am  the  goTomor  of  Lanark.  You  now 
stand  before  the  representative  of  the  great  King  Edward ;  and  on 
your  allegiance  to  him,  aad  on  the  peril  of  yocr  life,  I  command  you  to 
answer  me  three  questions.  Wheie  is  Sir  Williain  Wallace,  the  mur- 
derer of  my  nephew?  Who  is  that  old  Scot,  for  whom  my  nephew 
WIS  slain  1  He  aad  his  whole  &mily  shall  meet  my  Tengeance !  And 
tell  me,  where  is  that  box  of  treasure,  which  your  husband  stole  from 
Douglas  castle  1    Answer  me  these  questions,  on  your  life." 

I^y  Wallace  remained  silent. 

**  Speak,  woman  !'*  demanded  the  governor.  *^  If  fear  cannot  more 
yoo,  know  that  I  can  reward  as  well  as  avenge,  I  will  endow  you 
liehly,  if  yoQ  declare  the  truth.  '  If  you  persist  to  refuse,  yon  die." 

**  Then  I  die,"  replied  she,  scarcely  openmg  her  half  closed  eyes, 
as  she  leaned,  fidnting  and  motionless,  against  the  seedier  who  held 
her. 

^  What !"  cried  the  governor,  stifling  his  rage,  in  hopes  to  gain  by 
persuasion,  on  a  spirit,  he  found  threats  could  not  intimidate ;  ^  can  so 
gentle  a  lady  reject  the  fovour  of  England,  large  grants  in  this  country, 
and  perhaps  a  fine  English  knight  for  a  husband,  when  yon  might  have 
all  for  the  trifling  service  of  giving  up  a  traitor  to  his  liege  lord,  and 
confessing  where  his  robberies  lie  concealed  ? — Speak,  fair  dame ;  give 
me  this  information,  and  the  lands  of  the.  wounded  chieftain,  ^rimm 
Wallace  brought  here,  with  the  hand  of  the  handsome  Sir  Gilbert 
HamUedon,  shall  be  your  reward.  Rich,  and  a  beauty  in  BSdward's 
court !  Lady,  can  you  now  refuse  to  purchase  all,  by  declaring  the 
hiding  place  of  the  traitor  Wallace  1" 

**  It  is  easier  to  die." 

**  Fool !"  cried  Heselrigge,  driven  from  his  assumed  temper  by  her 
steady  denial :  **  What !  is  it  easier  for  these  dainty  limbs  to  be  hacked 
to  pieces  by  my  soldiers'  axes  ?  Is  it  easier  for  that  fair  bosom  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  my  horses'  hoofs ;  and  for  that  beauteous  head  of 
thine  to  decorate  my  lance  ? — ^Is  all  this  easier  than  to  tell  me  where 
to  find  a  murderer  and  his  gold?" 

Lady  Wallace  shuddered :  she  stretched  her  hands  to  heaven : 
**  Blessed  Virgin,  to  thee  I  commit  myself!" 

**  Speak,  once  for  all !"  cried  the  enraged  governor,  drawing  his 
sword;  ^ I  am  no  waxen-hearted  Hambledon,  to  be  cajoled  by  yoiir 
beauty.   Declare  where  Wallace  is  concealed,  or  dread  my  vengeance." 

The  horrid  steel  gleamed  across  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Mmon*. 
onafale  to  sustain  herself  ahe  Bank  on  the  ground. 
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"  Kneel  not  to  me  for  mercy,"  cried  the  infuriate  wretch ;  "  I  giant 
none,  unless  you  confess  your  husband^s  hiding-place." 

A  momentary  strength  darted  from  the  heart  of  Lady  Wallace  to 
her  Toice.  "  I  kneel  to  heaven  alone  ;  and  may  it  ever  preserve  my 
\Vallace  from  the  fangs  of  Edward  and  his  tyrants !" 

'*  Blasphemous  wretch !"  cried  the  infuriate  Heselrigge,  and  in  that 
moment  he  plunged  his  sword  into  her  defenceless  breast.  Halbert, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  held  back  by  the  soldiers,  could  not  believe 
that  the  fiercegovemor  would  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed  he  threatened ; 
but,  seeing  it  done,  with  a  giant's  strength,  and  a  terrible  cry,  he  burst 
from  the  luinds  which  held  him,  and  had  throvm  himself  on  the  bleeding 
Marion,  before  her  murderer  could  strike  his  second  blow.  However, 
it  fell,  and  pierced  through  the  neck  of  the  faithful  servant,  before  it 
reached  her  heart.  She  opened  her  dying  eyes,  and  seeing  who  it  was 
that  would  have  shielded  her  life,  just  articulated — ^'^  Halbert !  my  Wal- 
lace— ^to  God — "  and  with  the  last  unfinished  sentence,  her  pure  soul 
took  its  ^ight  to  regions  of  eternal  peace. 

The  good  old  man's  heart  almost  burst,  when  he  felt  that  before- 
heaving  bosom  now  motionless ;  and  groaning  with  grief,  and  fainting 
with  loss  of  blood,  he  sunk  senseless  on  her  body. 
-  A  terrible  stillness  was  now  in  the  hall.  Not  a  man  spoke ;  all 
stood,  looking  on  each  other,  with  a  stem  horror  marking  each  pale 
countenance.  Heselrigge,  dropping  his  blood-stained  sword  on  the 
ground,  perceived  by  the  behaviour  of  his  men  that  he  had  gone  too  far ; 
and  fearful  of  arousing  the  indignation  of  awakened  humanity,  to  sovae 
act  agahist  himself,  he  addressed  the  soldiers  in  an  unusual  accent  of 
condescension :  "  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  we  will  now  return  to  Lianark. 
To-morrow  you  may  come  back ;  for  I  reward  your  services  of  this 
night  with  the  plunder  of  EUerslie." 

"  May  a  curse  light  on  him  who  carries  a  stick  from  its  grounds !" 
exclaimed  a  veteran,  from  the  farther  end  of  the  hall.  ''Amen!" 
murmujed  all  the  soldiers,  with  one  consent ;  and  falling  back,  they 
disappeared,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  great  door,  leaving  Heselrigge  alone 
with  the  old  soldier,  who  stood  leaning  on  his  sword,  looking  on  the 
murdered  lady. 

"Grimsby,  why  stand  you  there?"  demanded  Heselrigge:  ''fol- 
low me." 

"  Never,"  returned  the  soldier. 

"What?"  exclaimed  the  governor,  momentarily  forgetting  his 
panic ;  "  dare  you  speak  thus  to  your  commander  ?  March  on  before 
me,  this  instant,  or  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  rebel." 

"  I  march  at  your  command  no  more,"  replied  the  veteran,  eyeing 
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him  resolutely :  '*  the  moment  you  perpetrated  this  bloody  deed,  you  v 
beeame  unworthy  the  name  of  man ;  and  I  should  disgrace  my  own 
manhood,  were  I  oyer  a^ain  to  obey  the  word  of  such  a'monster !" 

"  Villain !"  cried  the  enraged  Heselrigge,  "  you  shall  die  for  this !" 

^'That  may  be,^^  answered  Grimsby,  "  by  the  hands  of  some  tyrant 
like  yourself;  but  no  brave  man,  not  the  royal  Edward,  would  do 
otherwise  than  acquit  his  soldier,  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  mur- 
derer of  an  innocent  woman.  It  was  not  so  he  treated  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  slaughtered  Saracens,  when  I  followed  his  banners 
over  the  fields  of  Palestine  !** 

"Thou  canting  miscreant!''  cried  Heselrigge,  springing  on  him 
suddenly,  and  aiming  his  dagger  at  his  breast.  But  the  soldier  arrested 
the  weapon ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  closing  upon  the  assassin,  with 
a  torn  of  his  foot,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  Heselrigge,  as  he  lay 
prostrate,  seeing  his  dagger  in  his  adversary's  hand,  with  the  most  das- 
tardly promises  implored  for  life. 

"  Monster !"  cried  the  soldier,  "  I  would  not  pollute  my  honest 
hands  with  such  unnatural  blood.  Neither,  though  thy  hand  has  been 
lified  against  my  life,  would  I  willingly  take  thine.  It  is  not  rebellion 
against  my  commander,  that  actuates  me,  but  hatred  of  the  vilest  of 
murderers.  I  go  far  from  you,  or  your  power :  but  if  you  forswear 
your  voluntary  oath,  and  attempt  to  seek  me  out  for  vengeance,  remem- 
ber, it  is  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  you  pursue !  and  a  dire  retribution  shall 
be  demanded  by  Heaven,  at  a  moment  you  cannot  avoid,  and,  with  a 
horror  commensurate  with  your  crimes." 

There  was  a  solemnity,  and  a  determination  in  the  voice  atid  man- 
ner of  the  soldier,  that  paralysed  the  intimidated  soul  of  the  governor : 
he  trembled  violently ;  and  repeating  his  oath  of  leaving  Grimsby  un- 
molested, at  last  obtained  his  permission  to  return  to  Lanark.  The 
men,  in  obedience  to  the  ponscience-struck  orders  of  their  commander, 
had  mounted  their  horses,  and  were  now  far  out  of  sight.  Heselrigge's 
charger  was  still  in  the  court-yard.  He  was  hurrying  towards  it ;  but 
the  soldier,  with  a  prudent  suspicion,  called  out,  •"  Stop,  sir !  you  must 
walk  to  Lanark*  The  cruel  are  generally  false ;  I  cannot  trust  your 
word,  should  ypu  have  the  power  to  break  it :  leave  this  horse  here  : 
to-morrow  you  may  send  for  it.     I  shall  then  be  fiir  away." 

Heselrigge  saw  that  remonstrance  would  be  unavailing ;  and  shak- 
ing with  fear,  and  impotent  rage,  he  turned  into  the  path  which,  after 
five  weary  miles,  would  lead  him  once  more  to  his  citadel. 

From  the  moment  the  soldier's  manly  spirit  had  dared  to  deliver  its 
abhorrence  of  Lady  Wallace's  murder,  he  was  aware  that  his  life  would 
ito  longer  be  safe  within  reach  of  the  maciiinations  of  Heaelng^Q  \  veA 
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detenoined,  alike  by  detestation  of  him,  and  regard  for  his  own  preser- 
Tation,  he  resoWed  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains,  till  he  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  going  beyond  sea,  to  join  his  King's  troops  in  the 
Guienne  wars. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  he  returned  into  the  hall.  As  he  approached 
the  bleeding  group  on  the  floor,  he  perceived  it  move  :  hoping  that  per- 
haps the  unhappy  lady  might  not  be  dead,  he  drew  near ;  but,  alas !  as 
he  bent  to  examine,  he  touched  her  hand,  and  found  it  quite  cold.  The 
blood,  which  had  streamed  from  the  now  exhausted  heart,  lay  congealed 
upon  her  arms  and  bosom.  Grimsby  shuddered.  Again  he  saw  her 
move  ;  but  it  was  not  with  her  own  life ;  the  recovering  senses  of  her 
faithful  servant,  as  his  arms  clung  around  the  body,  had  disturbed  the 
remains  of  her  who  would  wake  no  more. 

On  seeing  that  existence  yet  struggled  in  one  of  these  blameless 
victims,  Grimsby  did  his  utmost  to  revive  the  old  man.  He  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  and  poured  some  strong  liquor  out  of  his  flask  into  his 
month.  Halbert  breathed  freer ;  and  his  kind  surgeon,  with  the  vene- 
rable harper's  own  plaid,  bound  up  the  wound  in  his  neck.  Halbert 
opened  his  eyes ;  when  he  fixed  them  on  the  rough  features,  and  En- 
glish helmet  of  the  soldier,  he  closed  them  again  with  a  deep  groan. 

**  My  honest  Scot,"  said  Grimsby,  *'  trust  in  me.  I  am  a  man  like 
yourself;  and  though  a  Southron,  am  no  enemy  to  age  and  helpless- 
ness." 

The  harper  took  courage  at  these  words :  he  again  looked  at  the 
Boldier ;  but  suddenly  recollecting  what  had  passed,  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  body  of  his  mistress,  on  which  the  beams  of  the  now  rising 
sun  were  shining.  He  started  up,  and  staggering  towards  it,  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  Grimsby  supported  him.  '*  0  what  a  sight  is 
this !"  cried  he,  wringing  his  hands^  "  My  lady !  my  lovely  lady !  see 
how  low  she  lies,  who  was  once  the  delight  of  all  eyes,  the  comforter 
of  all  hearts."  The  old  man's  sobs  suffocated  him.  The  veteran 
turned  away  his  face ;  a  tear  dropped  upon  his  hand.  "  Accursed  Hes- 
elrigge,"  ejaculated  he,  "  thy  fate  must  come !" 

"  If  there  be  a  man's  heart  in  all  Scotland,  it  is  not  far  distant !" 
cried  Halbert.  "  My  master  lives,  and  will  avenge  this  murder.  You 
weep,  soldier ;  and  you  will  not  betray  what  has  now  escaped  me." 

"  I  have  fought  in  Palestine,"  returned  he,  "  and  a  soldier  of  the 
cross  betrays  none  who  trust  him.  Saint  Mary  preserve  your  master, 
and  conduct  you  safely  to  him.  We  must  both  hasten  hence.  Hesel- 
rigge  will  surely  send  in  pursuit  of  me.  He  is  too  vile  to  forgive  the 
truth  I  have  spoken  to  him  ;  and  should  I  fall  into  his  power,  death  is 
the  best  I  could  expect  at  his  hands.     Let  me  assist  you  to  put  this 
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poor  lady*8  remains  into  some  decent  place ;  and  then,  my  honest  S^ot, 
we  most  separate.'* 

Halbert,  at  these  words,  threw  himself  upon  the  bosom  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  wept  with  loud  lamentations  oyer  her.  In  Tain  he  attempted 
to  raise  her  in  his  feeble  arms.  '*  I  have  carried  thee  scores  pf  times, 
in  thy  blooming  infancy,'*  cried  he  ;  '*  and  now  must  I  bear  thee  to  thy 
graye  ?  I  had  hoped  that  my  eyes  would  hare  been  closed  by  this  dear 
hand."  As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  her  cold  hand  to  his  lips,  with  such 
convulsiye  sobs,  that  the  soldier  fearing  he  would  expire  in  the  agony 
of  his  sorrow,  took  him  almost  motionless  from  the  dead  body,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  suppress  such  self-destroying  grief  for  the  sake  of  his 
master.  Halbert  gradually  retiyed ;  and  listening  to  him,  east  a  wish- 
ful look  on  the  lifeless  Marion. 

^  There  sleeps  the  pride  and  hope  of  EUerslie,  the  mother  with  her 
child ! — O,  my  master,  my  widowed  master,"  cried  he,  *'  what  will 
comfort  thee  1"  ■*, 

Fearing  the  ill  consequence  of  further  delay,  the  soldier  again  inter- 
rupted his  lamentations,  with  arguments  for  flight ;  and  Halbert  recol- 
lecting the  oratory  in  which  Wallace  had  ordered  the  body  of  Lord 
Mar  to  be  deposited,  named  it  for  that  of  his  dead  lady.  Grimsby,  im- 
mediately wrapping  the  beauteous  corse  in  the  white  garments  which 
hung  about  it,  raised  it  in  his  arms ;  and  was  conducted  by  Halbert  to 
a  little  chapel  in  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring  cliff. 

The  stiU  weeping  old  man  removed  the  altar :  and  Grimsby,  laying 
the  shrouded  Marion  upon  its  rocky  platform,  covered  her  with  the 
pall,  which  he  drew  from  the  holy  table,  and  laid  the  crucifix  upon  her 
bosom.  Halbert,  when  his  beloved  mistress  was  thus  hidden  from  his 
sight,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  in  the  vehement  lan- 
guage of  grief,  offered  up  a  prayer  for  her  departed  soul. 

"  Hear  me,  righteous  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth !"  cried  he ;  '*  as 
thou  didst  avenge  the  blood  of  innocence  shed  in  Bethlehem,  so  let  the 
gray  hairs  of  Heselrigge  be  brought  down  in  bl^bd  to' the  grave,  for  the 
murder  of  this  innocent  lady !"  Halbert  kissed  the  cross ;  and  rising 
from  his  knees,  went  weeping  out  of  the  chapel,  followed  by  the  sol- 
dier. 

Having  closed  the  door,  and  carefully  locked  it ;  absorbed  in  med- 
itation, of  what  would  be  the  agonised  transports  of  his  master,  when 
he  should  tell  him  these  grievous  tidings,  Halbert  proceeded  in  silence, 
tUl  he  and  his  companion,  in  passing  the  well,  were  startled  by  a 
groan. 

^  Here  is  some  one !"  cried  the  soldier.    *'  Is  it  possible  Vie  \vv««  V* 
exclaimed  Halberd  heading  down  to  the  edge  of  the  "weW^  mXVi  Vto 
S* 
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same  enquiry.  '*  Yes,"  feebly  answered  the  Earl ;  ''  I  still  exist,  but 
am  Yery  faint. — If  all  be  safe  above,  I  pray  remove  me  from  this  dis- 
mal place.''  Halbert  repfied^that  it  was  indeed  necessary  he  should 
ascend  immediately ;  and  lowering  the  rope,  told  him  to  tie  the  iron 
box  to  it,  and  then  himself.  This  done,  with  some  difficulty,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  wondering  soldier — who  now  expected  to  see  the  hus- 
band of  the  unfortunate  Lady  WallaJce  emerge,  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
loss — ^he  at  last  effected  the  Earl's  release.  For  a  few  seconds  the 
fainting  nobleman  supported  himself  on  his  countryman'&  shoulder, 
while  the  fresh  morning  air  gradually  revived  his  exhausted  frame. 
The  soldier  looked  at  his  gray-locks  and  furrowed  brow,  and  marvelled 
how  such  appendages  of  age  could  belong  to  the  man,  whose  resistless 
valour  had  discomfited  the  fierce  determination  of  Arthur  Heselrigge 
and  his  myrmidons.  However,  his  doubts  of  the  veteran  before  hiin« 
being  other  than  the  brave  Wallace,  were  soon  removed  by  the  Earl 
himself,  who  asked  for  a  draught  of  the  water  which  trickled  down  the 
opposite  nill.  Halbert  went  to  bring  it;  and  while  he  was  absent, 
Lord  Mar  raised  his  eyes  to  enquire  for  Sir  William  and  the  Lady  Ma^ 
rion.  He  started  when  he  saw  English  armour  on  the  man  he  would 
have  accosted,  and  rising  suddenly  fom  the  stone  on  which  he  sat,  de- 
manded, in  a  stem  voice,  "  Who  Mrt  thou  ?" 

'*  An  Englishman,"  answered  the  soldier ;  "  one  who  does  not,  like 
the  monster  Heselrigge,  disgrace  the  name.  I  would  assist  you,  noble 
Wallace,  to  fly  this  spot ;  after  that,  I  shall  seek  refuge  abroad  ;  and 
there,  on  the  fields  of  Guienne,  demonstrate  my  fidelity  to  my  Eong." 

Mar  looked  at  him  steadily :  '*  You  mistake ;  I  am  not  Sir  William 
Wallace." 

At  that  moment  Halbert  came  up  with  the  water.  The  Earl  drank 
it,  though  now,  from  the  impulse  surprise  had  given  to  his  blood,  he 
did  not  require  its, efficacy  ;  and  turning  to  the  venerable  bearer,  he 
asked  of  him  wliether  his  master  were  safe. 

"  I  trust  he  is,"  ri|>lied  the  old  man ;  '*  but  you,  my  Lord,  must 
hasten  hence.  A  foul  murder  has  been  committed  here,  since  he 
left  it." 

''  But  where  is  Lady  Wallace  ?"  asked  the  Earl :  '*  if  there  be  such 
danger,  we  must  not  leave  her  to  meet  it." 

*'  She  will  never  meet  danger  more !"  cried  the  old  man,  clasping 
his  hands ;  "  she  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin ;  and  no  second  assas- 
sin's steel  can  reach  her  there." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  hardly  articulate  with  horror ;  "  is 
Lady  Wallace  murdered  ?"    Halbert  answered  only  by  his  tears. 

"  Yefl/'  said  the  soldier ;  "  and  detestation  of  so  unmanly  an  outrage 
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proToked  me  to  desert  his  standard.  But  no  time  mast  now  be  lost  in 
nnaTailing  lamentation ;  Heaelrigge  will  return ;  and  if  we,  alsoy 
would  not  be  sacrificed  to  his  rage,  we  must  hence  immediately." 

The  Earl,  struck  dumb  at  this  recital,  gave  the  soldier  time  to 
recount  the  particulars.  When  he  had  finished,  Lord  Mar  saw  the 
necessity  for  instant  flight,  and  ordered  horses  to  be  brought  from  the 
stables.  Though  he  had  fainted  in  the  well,  the  present  shock  gave 
such  a  tenaion  to  his  nerves,  he  found  he  could  now  ride^without  diffi- 
culty. 

Halbert  went  as  he  commanded,  and  returned  with  two  horses. 
Haying  only  amongst  rocks  and  glens  to  go,  he  did  not  bring  one  for 
himself;  and  begging  the  good  soldier  might  attend  the  Earl  to  Both- 
well,  he  added,  "  He  will  guard  you  and  this  box,  which  Sir  William 
Wallace  holds  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  What  it  contains,  I  know  not; 
and  none,  he  says,  may  dare  to  search  into.  But  you  will  take  care 
of  it  for  his  sake,  till  more  peaceful  times  allow  him  to  re^im  his 
own !"  ^ 

"  Fatal  box !"  cried  the  soldier,  regarding  it  with  an  abhorrent  eye ; 
^  that  was  the  leading  cause  which  brought  Heselrigge  to  Ellerslie." 

"How?"  enquired  the  EarL — Grimsby  then  briefly  related,  that 
immediately  after  the  return  to  Lanark  of  the  detachment  sent  to 
Ellerslie  under  the  command  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hambledon,  an  officer  ar- 
nyed  from  Douglas  (the  property  of  which  he,  with  a  troop,  had  been 
deputed  to  guard  in  the  King's  name] ;  and  he  told  the  goyernor  that. 
Sir  William  Wallace  had  that  eyening  taken  a  quantity  of  treasure 
from  the  castle.  His  report  was,  that  the  English  soldiers  who  stood 
near  the  Scottish  knight  when  he  mounted  at  the  castle  gate,  had  seen 
an  iron  coflfer  under  his  arm ;  but  not  suspecting  its  haying  belonged  to 
Douglas,  they  tliought  not  of  it,  till  they  overheard  Sir  John  Monteith, 
as  he  passed  through  one  of  the  galleries,  muttering  something  about 
gold  and  a  box.  -  To  intercept  the  robber  amongst  his  native  glens,  he 
deemed  impracticable ;  and  therefore  came  immediately  to  lay  the  in- 
formatioii  before  the  governor  of  Lanark.  As  the  scabbard  found  in 
the  afllray  with  yoang  Arthur,  had  betrayed  the  victor  to  have  been 
Sir  William  Wallace,  this  intimation  of  his  having  been  also  the  in- 
strument of  wresting  from  the  grasp  of  Heselrigge,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable  spoil  in  Douglas,  exasperated  him  to  the  most  vindictive 
excess.  Inflamed  with  tlie  doable  furies  of  revenge  and  avarice,  he 
ordered  out  a  new  troop,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head,  took  the  way 
to  Ellerslie.  One  of  the  servants,  whom  some  of  Hambledon's  men 
had  seized  fpr  the  sake  of  information,  on  being  threatened  with  the 
torture,  confessed  to  Heselrigge,  that  not  only  Sir  Williaaxi  W^Uaa^ 
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WB8  in  the  house  when  it  was  attacked,  bnt  that  the  person  whom  he 
had  rescued  in  the  streets  of  Lanark,  and  who  proved  to  be  a  wealtiiy 
nobleman,  was  there  also.  This  whetted  the  eagerness  of  the  governor 
to  reach  EUerslie ;  and  expecting  to  get  a  rich  booty,  without  the  most 
distant  idea  of  the  horrors  he  was  going  to  perpetrate,  a  large  detach- 
ment of  m^n  followed  him. 

*'  To  extort  money  from  you,  my  Lord,**  continued  the  soldier ; 
"  and  to  obtain  that  fktal  cofier,  were  his  main  objects.  But  disap- 
pointed io  his  darling  passion  of  avarice,  he  forgot  he  was  a  man ;  and 
the  blood  of  innocence  glutted  his  barbarous  vengeanoe.*' 

^  Hateful  gold  !**  cried  Lord  Mar,  spuming  the  box  with  his  foot ; 
'4t  cannot  be  for  itself,  the  noble  Wallace  so  grsady  prises  it!  It 
must  be  a  trust." 

"  I  believe  it  is,**  returned  Halbert ;  ^  for  he  enjoined  my  lady  to 
preserve  it  for  the  sake  of  his  honour.  Take  care  of  it,  then,  my 
Lord,  fmj^e  same  sacred  reason*'* 

The^nglishman  made  no  objection  to  accompany  the  Earl.  And, 
by  a  suggestion  of  his  own,  Halbert  brought  him  a  Scottish  bonnet 
and  cloak  from  the  house.  While  he  put  them  on,  the  Earl  observed, 
that  the  harper  held  a  drawn  and  blood-stained  sword  in  his  hand,  on 
which  he  steadfostly  gazed.—"  Whence  came  that'  horrid  weapon  ?** 
cried  Lord  Mar. 

" It  is  my  lady's  blood,**  replied  Halbert,  still  looking  on  it :  "I 
fonnd  it  where  she  lay  in  the  hall ;  and  I  will  carry  it  to  my  master. 
Was  not  every  drop  of  her  blood  dear  to  him  ?  and  here  are  many !" 
As  the  old  man  spoke,  he  bent  his  head  on  the  sword,  and  groaned 
heavily. 

"  England  shall  hear  more  of  this !"  cried  Mar|  as  he  tiirew  himself 
across  the  horse.  "  Give  me  that  fotal  box  ;  I  will  buckle  it  to  my 
saddle-bow.  Inadequate  will  be  my  utmost  care  of  it,  to  repay  the 
vast  sorrows,  its  preservation,  and  mine,  have  brought  upon  the  head 
of  my  deliverer." 

The  Englishman,  in  silence,  mounted  his  horse,  and  Halbert 
opened  a  back  gate  that  led  to  the  hills,  which  lay  between  EUerslie 
and  Bothwell  castle.  Lord  Mar  took  a  golden-trophied  bugle  from  his 
breast :  "  Give  this  to  your  master ;  and  tell  him,  that  by  whatever 
hands  he  sends  it,  the  sight  of  it  shall  always  command  the  services  of 
Donald  Mar.  I  go  to  Bothwell,  in  expectation  that  he  will  join  me 
there.  In  making  it  his  home,  he  will  render  me  happy;  for  my 
friendship  is  now  bound  to  him  by  bonds  which  only  death  can  sever." 

Halbert  took  the  horn,  and  promising  faithfully  to  repeat  the  Earl's 
massage,  prayed  God  to  bless  him  and  the  honest  soldier.    A  rocky 
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promoDtory  soon  excluded  them  from  his  sight ;  and  a  few  minutes 
more,  even  the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs  was  lost  on  the  soft 
kexboge  of  the  winding  dell. 

"  Now  I  am  alone,  in  this  once  happy  spot ! — Not  a  Yoice — ^not  a 
sound — Oh,  Wallace !"  cried  he,  throwing  op  his  venerable  arms, ''  thy 
house  is  left  unto  thee  desolate ! — and  I  am  to  be  the  fetal  messenger." 
With  the  last  words,  he  struck  into  a  deep  rayine  which  led  to  the 
remotest  solitudes  of  the  glen ;  and  pursued  his  way  in  dreadful  silence. 
No  human  fece,  of  Scot  or  English,  cheered,  or  scared,  him  as  he 
passed  along.  The  tumult  of  the  preceding  night,  by  dispersing  the 
serrants  of  EUeralie,  had  so  alarmed  the  poor  cottagers,  that  with  one 
accord  they  fled  to  their  kindred  on  the  hills ;  amid  those  fastnesses 
of  nature,  to  await  tidings  from  the  valley,  of  when  all  should  be  still, 
and  they  might  then  return  in  peace.  Halbert  looked  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left :  do  smoke,  curling  its  gray  mist  from  behind  the  intersect- 
ing rocks,  reminded  him  of  the  gladsome  morning  hour,  or  ii^gUMi  him 
to  take  a  moment^s  rest  from  his  grieyous  Journey.  All  ^MPionely 
and  comfortless ;  and  sighing  bitterly  oyer  the  wide  devastation,  he 
cooeealed  the  ihtal  sword  under  his  cloak ;  and  with  a  staff,  which  he 
broke  fmn  a  withered  tree,  took  his  way  down  the  winding  craigs. 
Many  a  pointed  flint  pierced  his  aged  feet,  while  exploring  the  almost 
tnu^klea  paths,  which,  by  their  direction,  he  hoped  would  lead  him  at 
length  to  the  deep  caves  of  Corie  Lin.* 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CORK   LIN. 

JirrmtL  having  traversed  many  a  weary  rood  of,  to  him,  before  un- 
trodden ground,  the  venerable  minstrel  of  the  house  of  Wallace,  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  sat  down  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  craig.  The 
burning  lieams  of  the  mid-day  sun,  now  beat  upon  the  rocks  ;  but  the 
Ofersbidowing  foliage,  afibrded  him  shelter ;  and  a  few  berries  from 
the  brambles,  which  knit  themselves  over  the  path  he  had  yet  to  ex- 
plore, with  a  draught  of  water  from  a  friendly  bum,  offered  themselves 
to  revive  his  enfeebled  limbs.     Insufficient  as  they  appeared,  he  took 


*  Nmt  those  once  loDely  oaves,  now  sUnds  Bonnlton  House,  the  beauUtui\  T«a\^eikca 
«r Lsdj  Mary  Bmb  ;  tb«  baua  o/m/J  boapftkbh  Jkf odnseset. 
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them,  blessing  heaven  for  sending  even  these;  and  strengthened  by 
half  an  hour^s  rest,  again  he  grasped  his  staff  to  pursue  his  way. 

After  breaking  a  passage  through  tlie  entangled  shrubs,  that  grew 
across  the  only  possible  footing  in  this  solitary  wilderness,  he  went 
.along  the  side  of  the  expanding  stream,  which  now,  at  every  turning 
of  the  rocks,  increased  in  depth  and  violence.  The  rills  from  above, 
and  other  mountain  brooks,  pouring  from  abrupt  falls  down  the  craig9, 
covered  him  with  spray,  and  intercepted  his  passage.  Finding  it  im- 
practicable to  proceed  through  the  rushing  torrent  of  a  cataract,  whose 
distant  roarings  might  have  intimidated  even  a  younger  adventurer,  he 
turned  from  its  tumbling  vraters,  which  burst  upon  his  sight,  and  crept 
on  his  hands  and  knees  up  the  opposite  acclivity;  catching  by  the 
fern,  and  other  weeds,  to  stay  him  from  falling  back  into  the  raging 
flood  below.  Prodigious  cifftggy  mountains  towered  above  his  head, 
as  he  ascended;  while,  in  parts,  the  rolling  clouds  which  canopied 
their  suuiits,  seemed  descending  to  wrap  him  in  their  "  fleecy  skirts  ;'^ 
and  ii^ners,  projecting  rocks  bending  over  the  waters  of  the  glen, 
left  him  only  a  narrow  shelf  in  the  cliff,  along  which  he  crept  till  it 
brought  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  cavern. 

He  must  either  enter  it,  or  return  the  way  he  came,  or  attempt  the 
descent  of  overhanging  precipices,  which  nothing  could  penetijite  but 
the  pinions  of  their  native  birds.  Above  him  was  the  mountain. 
Retread  his  footsteps,  until  he  had  seen  his  beloved  master,  he  was 
resolved  not  to  do ;  to  perish  in  these  glens,  would  be  more  tolerable 
to  him ;  for,  while  he  moved  forward,  hope,  even  in  the  arms  of  death, 
would  cheer  him  with  the  whisper  that  he  was  in  the  path  of  duty. 
He  therefore  entered  the  cavity,  and  passing  on.  soon  perceived  an 
aperture ;  through  which  emerging  on  the  other  side,  he  found  him- 
self again  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  Having  attained  a  wider  bed,  it 
left  him  a  still  narrower  causeway,  to  perform  the  remainder  of  his 
joumey» 

Huge  masses  of  rock,  canopied  with  a  thick  umbrage  of  fir,  beech, 
and  weeping  birch,  closed  over  the  glen,  and  almost  excluded  the  light 
of  day.  But  more  anxious,  as  he  calculated  by  the  increased  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  he  must  now  be  approaching  the  great  fall  near  his  mas- 
ter's concealment,  Halbert  redoubled  his  speed.  But  an  unlooked-for 
obstacle  baffled  his  progress.  A  growing  gloom,  which  he  had  not  ob- 
served  in  the  sky-excluded  valley,  having  entirely  overspread  the 
heavens,  suddenly  discharged  itself,  amidst  peals  of  thunder,  in  light- 
ning and  heavy  floods  of  rain. 

Fearful  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  streams,  whicli  now  on  all 
sides  crossed  his  path,  he  kept  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  be  as  far 
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as  possible  from  the  influence  of  their  violence.  And  thus  he  pro- 
ceeded, slowly,  and  with  trepidation,  through  numerous  defiles ;  and 
under  the  plunge  of  many  a  mouhtain-torrent,  till  the  augmented  roar 
of  a  world  of  waters,  dashing  from  side  to  side,  and  boiling  up  with  ^he 
noiie  and  fury  of  the  contending  elements  above,  told  him  he  was  in- 
deed not  far  from  the  fall  of  Corie  Lin. 

The  spray  was  spread  in  so  thick  a  mist  over  the  glen,  he  knew  not 
how  to  advance.  A  step  farther,  might  be  on  the  firm  earth  ;  but  more 
probably  illusive,  and  dash  him  into  the  roaring  Lin,  where  he  would 
be  ingulfed  at  once  in  its  furious  whirlpool.  He  paused,  and  looked 
around.  The  rain  had  ceased  :  but  the  thunder  still  rolled  at. a  dis- 
tance, and  echoed  tremendously  from  the  surrounding  rocks.  Halbert 
shook  his  gray  locks,  streaming  with  wet ;  and  looked  towards  the  sun ; 
now  gilding  with  its  last  rays  the  vast  sheets  of  falling  water. 

"  This  is  thine  hour,  my  master  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;  "  and 
surely  I  am  too  near  the  Lin,  to  be  fiir  from  thee  !^'  H^ 

With  these  words  he  raised  the  pipe  that  hung  at  his  br^P^  and 
blew  three  strains  of  the  appointed  air.  In  former  days  it  used  to  call 
from  her  bower  that  fair  star  of  evening,  the  beauteous  Marion, 
now  departed  for  ever  into  her  native  heaven. — The  notes  trembled,  as 
his  agitated  breast  breathed  them  into  the  instrument;  but  feeble  as 
they  were,  and  though  the  roar  of  the  cataract  might  have  prevented 
their  reaching  a  less  attentive  ear  than  that  of  Wallace,  yet  he  sprung 
from  the  innermost  recess  under  the  fall,  and  dashing  tlirough  the  rush- 
ing waters,  the  next  instant  was  at  the  side  of  Halbert. 

*'  Faithful  creature  !^'  cried  he,  catching  him  in  his  arms ;  with  all 
the  joy  of  that  moment  which  ends  the  anxious  wish  to  learn  tidings  of 
what  is  dearest  in  the  world ;  ^'  how  fares  my  Marion  ?" 

*^  I  am  weary ,^'  cried  the  heart-stricken  old  man ;  "  take  me  within 
your  sanctuary,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Wallace  perceived  that  his  time-worn  servant  was  indeed  exl^usted. 
And  knowing  the  foils  and  hazards  of  the  perilous  track  he  must  have 
passed  over  in  his  way  to  this  fearful  solitude  ;  also  remembering  how, 
as  he  sat  in  his  shelter,  he  had  himself  dreaded  the  effects  of  the  stonn 
upon  so  aged  a  traveller ;  he  no  longer  wondered  at  the  dispirited  tone 
of  his  greeting,  and  readily  accounted  for  the  pale  countenance,  and 
tremulous  step  which  at  first  had  excited  his  alarm. 

Giving  the  old  man  his  hand,  he  led  him  with  caution  to  the  brink 
of  the  Lin ;  and  then  folding  him  in  his  arms,  dashed  with  him  through 
the  tumbling  water,  into  the  cavern  he  had  chosen  for  his  asylum. 
Halbert  sunk  against  its  rocky  side;  and  putting  forth  his  hand  to 
catch  some  of  tlie  water  as  it  fell,  drew  a  few  drops  to  bis  p;kiQ\ved V\v& 
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and  swallowed  them. — ^After  this  light  refreshment,  he  breathed  a  lit- 
tle, and  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  anxious  master. 

"  Are  you  sufficiently  recoTered,  Halbert,  to  tell  me  how  you  left 
my  dearest  Marion  ?" 

Halbert  dreaded  to  see  the  animated  light,  which  now  cheered  him 
from  the  eyes  of  his  master,  overclouded  with  the  Cimmerian  hor- 
rors his  story  must  unfold : — ^he  evaded  a  direct  reply—"  I  saw  your 
guest  in  safety;  I  saw  him  and  the  iron  box  on  their  way  to 
Bothwell." 

"What!"  enquired  Wallace,  "were  we  mistaken?  was  not  the 
Earl  dead  when  we  looked  into  the  well  ?" — Halbert  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  and  was  proceeding  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  reco- 
very and  his  departure,  when  Wallace  interrupted  him. 

"  But  what  of  my  wife,  Halbert ;  why  tell  me  of  others,  before 
of  her? — She,  whose  safety,  and  remembrance,  are  now  my  sole 
comfa^K' 

"  vn,  my  dear  lord !"  cried  Halbert,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees 
in  a  paroxysm  of  mental  agony ;  "  she  remembers  you,  where  best  her 
prayers  can  be  heard.  She  kneels  for  her  beloved  Wallace,  before  the 
throne  of  God !" 

"  Halbert !"  cried  Sir  William,  in  a  low  and  fearful  voice,  "  what 
would  you  say?  My  Marion  —  speak?  tell  me,  in  one  word,  she 
lives !" 

"In  heaven!" 

At  this  confirmation  of  a  sudden  terror,  imbibed  from  the  ambiguous 
words  of  Halbert,  and  which  his  fond  heart  would  not  allow  him  to  ac- 
knowledge to  himself,  Wallace  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
fell  with  a  deep  groan  against  the  side  of  the  cavern. — ^The  horrid  idea 
of  premature  maternal  pains,  occasioned  by  anguish  for  him  ;  of  her 
consequent  death,  involving  perhaps  that  of  her  infant,  struck  him  to 
the  soul :  a  mist  seemed  passing  over  his  eyes ;  life  was  receding ;  and 
gladly  did  he  believe  he  felt  his  spirit  on  the  eve  of  joining  hers. 

In  having  declared  that  the  idol  of  his  master's  heart  no  longer  ex- 
isted for  him  in  this  world,  Halbert  thought  he  had  revealed  the  worst, 
and  he  went  on — "  Her  latest  breath  was  spent  in  prayer  for  you. 
*  My  Wallace'  were  the  last  words  her  angel  ppirit  uttered,  as  it  issued 
from  her  bleeding  wounds." 

The  cry  that  burst  from  the  heart  of  Wallace,  as  he  started  on  his 
feet  at  this  horrible  disclosure,  seemed  to  pierce  through  all  the  re- 
cesses of  the  glen ;  and,  with  an  instantaneous  and  dismal  return,  was 
re-echoed  from  rock  to  rock.  Halbert  threw  his  arms  round  his  mas- 
ter's knees.     The  frantic  blaze  of  his  eyes  struck  him  with  affright. 
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"  Hwr  me,  my  lord — ^for  the  sake  of  your  wife,  now  an  angel  horering 
near  yonr,  hear  what  I  have  to  say/' 

Wallace  looked  around  him  with  a  wild  countenance.  '*  My  Ma- 
rion near  me !  Blessed  spirit !  Oh,  my  murdered  vnfy — ^my  unhom 
babe !  Who  made  those  wounds  ?"  cried  he,  throwing  himself  on  the  ^ 
ground,  and  seizing  Halbert  with  a  tremendous,  though  unconscious, 
grasp— ^TeU  me  who  had  the  heart  to  aim  a  blow  at  that  angel's 
life  r 

**  The  GoTcmor  of  Lanark,"  replied  Halbert. 

'^How?  for  whati"  demanded  Wallace,  with  the  terrific  ^are  of 
madness  shooting  from  his  eyes.  "My  wife,  my  wife!  what  had 
she  done?" 

^  He  came  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians ;  and,  seizing  my  lady, 
eommanded  her,  on  the  peril  of  her  life,  to  declare  where  you,  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  box  of  treasure  were  concealed.  ^  My  lady  per- 
sisted to  refuse  him  information  ;  and,  in  a  deadly  rage,  he  ploured  his 
swoid  into  her  breast."  Wallace  clenched  his  hands  oTcr  his  jRe,  and 
Halbert  went  on  : — **  Before  he  aimed  a  second  blow,  I  bad  broken 
from  the  men  who  held  me,  and  thrown  myself  on  her  bosom  ;  but  all 
could  not  save  her :  the  Tillain's  sword  had  penetrated  her  heart !" 

** Great  God!"  exclaimed  Wallace,  again  springing  on  his  feet, 
'^dost  thou  hear  this  murder?"  His  hands  were  stretched  towards 
heayen  ;  then  fiilling  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  arms 
yet  extended,  '*  Give  me  power.  Almighty  Judge !"  cried  he,  "  to 
assert  thy  justice !  Let  me  avenge  this  angel's  blood,  and  then  take  me 
to  thyself!" 

*'  My  gracious  master,"  cried  Halbert,  seeing  him  rise  with  a  stem 
composure,  ''^  here  is  the  fiital  sword.  The  blood  on  it  is  sacred,  and 
I  brought  It  to  yon." 

Wallace  took  it  in  his  hand.  He  gazed  at  it,  touched  it,  and  kissed 
it  franticly.  The  blade  was  hardly  yet  dry,  and  the  ensanguined  hue 
came  off  upon  the  pressure.  "  Marion !  Marion !"  cried  he,  '*  is  it 
thine  ?  Does  thy  blood  stain  my  lip  ?"  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
leaning  his  burning  forehead  against  the  fatal  blade  ;  then  looking  up 
with  a  teniM  smile,  *^  Beloved  of  my  soul !  never  shall  this  sword 
leave  my  UHra,  till  it  has  drunk  the  life-blood  of  thy  murderer." 

"What  is  it  you  intend,  my  lord!"  cried  Halbert,  viewing  with 
increased  alarm  the  resolute  ferocity  which  now,  blazing  from  every 
part  of  his  countenance,  seemed  to  dilate  his  figure  with  more  than 
mortal  daring.     "  What  can  you  do  ?    Yonr  single  arm  — ^" 

"I  am  not  single — God  is  with  me :  I  am  his  avenger.  Now 
tremble,  tyranny !    I  come  to  hurl  thee  down  !*^     At  the  N70t^^  Ve 
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sprang  from  the  cavern's  month ;  and  had  already  reached  the  top- 
most cliff,  when  the  piteous  cries  of  Halbert  penetrated  his  ear.  They 
recalled  him  to  recollection ;  and  returning  to  his  faithful  servant,  he 
tried  to  soothe  his  fears,  and  spoke  in  a  composed  though  determined 
♦  tone.  "  I  will  lead  you  from  this  solitude  to  the  mountains,  where  the 
shepherds  of  EUerslie  are  tending  their  flocks.  With  them  you  will 
^d  a  refuge,  till  you  have  strength  to  reach  Bothwell  castle.  Lord 
Mar  will  protect  you  for  my  sake.'' 

Halbert  now  remembered  the  bugle ;  and,  putting  it  into  his  mas- 
ter's hand,  with  its  accompanying  message,  asked  for  some  testimony  in 
return,  that  the  Earl  might  know  he  had  delivered  it  safely.  "  Even 
•  a  lock  of  your  precious  hair,  my  beloved  master,  will  be  sufficient." 

^'  Thou  shalt  have  it,  severed  from  my  head  by  this  acctirsed  steel," 
answered  Wallace,  taking  off  his  bonnet,  and  letting  his  amber  locks 
fall  in  tresses  on  his  shoulders.  Halbert  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of 
tears  ;£ar  he  remembered  how  often  it  had  been  the  delight  of  Marion 
to  comMhese  bright  tresses,  and  to  twist  them  round  her  ivory  fingers. 
Wallace  looked  up,  as  the  old  man's  sobs  became  audible,  and  read  his 
thoughts.  "  It  will  never  be  again,  Halbert,"  cried  he ;  and,  with  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  sword,  he  cut  off  a  large  handful  of  his  hair. 

"  Marion,  thy  blood  hath  marked  it!"  exclaimed  he;  "and  every 
hair  in  my  head  shall  be  dyed  of  the  same  hue,  before  this  sword  is 
sheathed  upon  thy  murderers.  Here,  Halbert,"  continued  he,  knotting 
it  together ;  "  take  this  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  It  is  all,  most  likely,  he 
'*  will  ever  see  of  William  W^allace.  Should  I  fall,  tell  him  to  look  on 
that,  and  in  my  wrongs  read  the  future  miseries  of  Scotland ;  and 
remember,  that  God  armeth  the  patriot's  hand.  Let  him  act  on  that 
conviction,  and  Scotland  may  yet  be  free." 

Halbert  placed  the  lock  in  his  bosom;  but  again  repeated  his 
entreaties,  that  his  master  would  accompany  him  to  Bothwell  castle. 
He  urged  the  consolation  he  would  meet  from  the  good  Earl's 
friendship. 

"  If  he  indeed  regard  me,"  returned  Wallace,  "  for  my  sake  let  him 
cherish  you.  My  consolations  must  come  from  a  higher  hand :  I  go 
where  it  directs.  If  I  live,  you  shall  see  me  again.  fl|^wilight  ap- 
proaches— we  must  away.  The  sun  must  not  rise  agfln^on  Hesel- 
rigge." 

Halbert  now  followed  the  rapid  steps  of  Wallace,  who,  assisting 
the  feeble  limbs  of  his  faithful  servant,  drew  him  up  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  Lin*;  and  then  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  awaited  with  im- 

*  The  oayern  which  sheltered  Sir  William  Wallace,  near  Oorie  Lin,  la  yet  revered  by 
the  people. 


^ 
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pttieoce  the  slower  advances  of  the  poor  old  harperi  as  he  crept  round 
a  circoit  of  overhanging  cliffs,  to  join  him  on  the  summit  of  the  craigs. 

Together,  they  struck  into  the  most  inaccessible  defiles  of  the 
moontains ;  and  proceeded,  till,  on  discerning  smoke,  whitening  with 
itB  ascending  curls  the  black  sides  of  the  impending  rocks,  Wallace 
saw  himself  near  the  objects  of  his  search.  He  sprang  on  a  high  cliff, 
projecting  over  this  mountain-valley ;  and  blowing  his  bugle  with  a  few 
notes  of  the  well-known  pibroch  *  of  Lanarkshire,  was  answered  by  the 
reverberation  of  a  thousand  echoes. 

At  the  lo^ed  sounds,  whicluhad  not  dared  to  visit  their  ears  since 
the  Scottish  standard  was  lowered  to  Edward,  the  hills  seemed  teem- 
ing with  life.  Men  rushed  from  their  fastnesses,  and  women  with  their  • 
babes  eagerly  followed,  to  see  whence  sprung  a  summons  so  dear  to 
every  Scottish  heart.  Wallace  stood  on  the  cliff,  like  the  newly- 
arcNued  genius  of  his  country.  His  long  plaid  floated  afar ;  and  his 
glittering  hair,  streaming  on  the  blast,  seemed  to  mingle  with  the 
golden  fires  which  shot  from  the  heavens.  Wallace  raised  hft  eyes; 
a  clash,  as  of  the  tumult  of  contending  armies,  filled  the  sky ;  and 
flames,  and  flashing  steel,  and  the  horrid  red  of  battle  streamed  from 
the  clouds  upon  the  hills. 

''  Scotsmen !"  cried  Wallace,  waving  the  fatal  sword,  which  blazed 
in  the  glare  of  these  northern  lights,  like  a  flaming  brand,  "  behold, 
how  the  heavens  cry  aloud  to  you !  I  come  in  the  midst  of  their  fifes, 
to  call  you  to  vengeance !  I  come,  in  the  name  of  all  ye  hold  dear — of 
the  wives  of  your  bosoms,  anA  the  children  now  in  their  arms — ^to  tell 
you,  the  poniard  of  England  is  unsheathed ;  innocence,  and  age,  and 
infancy,  fall  before  it.  With  this  sword,  last  night,  did  Heselrigge, 
the  English  tyrant  of  Lanark,  break  into  my  house  and  murder  my 
wife!" 

The  shriek  of  horror  that  burst  from  every  mouth  interrupted 
Wallace.  "  Vengeance!  vengeance !"  was  the  cry  of  the  men,  while 
tamultaoos  lamentations  for  the  "  sweet  Lady  of  Ellerslie"  filled  the 
air  from  the  women. 

Wallace  sprang  from  the  cliff  into  the  midst  of  his  brave  country- 
men.   '*  Follqiw  me,  then,  to  strike  the  mortal  blow !" 

"Lead  eo!^  cried  a  vigorous  old  man ;  "  I  drew  this  stout  clay- 
more last  in  the  battle  of  Largs.  Life  and  Alexander  was  then  the 
word  of  victory  ;  now,  ye  accorsed  Southrons,  ye  shall  meet  the  slogenf 
c  f  Death  and  Lady  Marian.^^ 

*  Pibroch,  %  mitrtial  plAoe  of  music  Adapted  to  tbo  Highland  pipe.    Each  great  family 
has  one  peculiarly  ita  own.  * 

t  Blogeu,  lo  the  war-word  waa  termed. 
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''  Death  and  Lady  Marion !"  was  echoed  with  shouts  firom  month 
to  mouth.  Every  sword  was  drawn.  And  those  hardy  peasants  who 
owned  none,  seizing  the  instruments  of  pasturage,  armed  themselves 
with  wolf-spears,  pickaxes,  forics,  and  scythes. 

Sixty  resolute  men  now  arranged  themselves  around  their  chief. 
Wallace,  whose  widowed  heart  turned  icy  cold  at  the  dreadful  slogen 
of  his  Marion's  name,  more  fiercely  grasped  his  sword,  and  murmured 
to  himself-—^  From  this  hour  may  Scotland  date  her  liberty,  or  Wal- 
lace return  no  more  !  My  faithful  friends,**  cried  he,  turning  to  his 
men,  and  placing  the  plumed  bonnet  on  his  head ;  "  let  the  spirits  of 
your  fathers  inspire  your  souls!  ye  go  to  assert  that  freedom  for 
which  they  died.  Before  the  moon  sets,*  the  tyrant  of  Lanark  shall 
fall  in  blood.*' 

'*  Death  and  Lady  Marion !"  was  the  pealing  answer  that  echoed 
from  the  hills. 

Wallace  agaui  sprang  on  the  cliflfo.  His  brave  peasants  followed 
him.  And  taking  their  rapid  march  by  a  near  cut  through  s  hitherto 
unexplored  defile  of  the  Cartlane  craigs,  leaping  chasms,  and  climbing 
perpendicular  rocks,  they  suffered  no  obstacles  to  impede  their  steps, 
while  thus  rushing  onward  like  lions  to  their  prey. 


>  •  > 


CHAPTER   V. 

LANARK  CASTLE. 

The  women,  and  the  men  whom  age  withheld  firom  so  desperate 
an  enterprise,  now  thronged  around  Halbert,  to  ask  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  disaster,  which  had  filled  all  with  so  much  horror. 

Many  were  the  tears  which  followed  his  recital.  Not  one  of  his 
auditors  was  an  indifferent  listener ;  all  had  individually,  or  in  persons 
dear  to  them,  partaken  of  the  tender  Marion's  benevolence.  Their 
sick  beds  had  been  comforted  by  her  charity ;  her  voice  had  often  ad- 
ministered consolation  to  their  sorrows ;  her  hand  had  smoothed  their 
pillows,  and  placed  the  crucifix  before  their  dying  eyes.  Some  had 
recovered  to  bless  her ;  and  some  departed  to  record  her.  virtues  in 
heaven. 

"Ah!  is  she  gone?"  cried  a  young  woman,  raising  her  face 
covered  with  tears  from  the  bosom  of  her  infant ;  "  is  the  loveliest  lady 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  cold  in.  the  grave  ?    Alas,  for  me !  she 
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it  was  that  gaye  me  the  roof  under  which  my  baby  was  bom.  She  it 
was  who,  when  the  Southron  soldiers'  slew  my  fiither,  and  drore  us 
from  oar  home  in  Ajrrshire,  gave  to  my  old  mother,  and  to  my  poor 
woanded  husband,  our  cottage  by  the  bum  side.  Ah !  well  can  I  spare 
him  to  ayenge  her  murder.'* 

The  night  being  far  advanced,  Halbert  retired  at  the-invitation  of 
this  young  woman  to  repose  on  the  heather-bed  of  her  husband,  who 
was  now  absent  with  Wallace.  The  rest  of  the  peasantry  withdrew 
to  their  coverts ;  while  she,  and  some  other  women  whose  anxieties 
would  not  allow  them  to  sleep,  sat  at  the  cavem's  mouth,  watching  the 
slowly  moving  hours. 

The  objects  of  their  fond  and  fervent  prayers,  Wallace  and  his  lit- 
de  army,  were  rapidly  pursuing  their  march.  It  was  midnights-all  was 
silent  as  they  hurried  through  the  glen  ;  as  they  ascended  with  flying 
footsteps  the  steep  acclivities  that  led  to  the  cliffs  which  overhung  the 
▼ale  of  Ellerslie.  Wallace  must  pass  slong  their  brow.  Beneath  was 
the  tomb  of  his  sacrificed  Marion !  He  rushed  forward  to  snatch  one 
look  even  of  the  roof  which  shrouded  her  beloved  remains. 

But  in  the  moment  before  he  mounted  the  intervening  height,  a  sol- 
dier in  Euf^ish  armour  crossed  the  path,  and  was  seized  by  his  men. 
One  of  them  would  have  cut  him  down,  but  Wallace  turned  away  the 
weapon. — **  Hold,  Scot !"  cried  he,  "  you  are  not  a  Southron,  to  strike 
the  defenceless.     This  man  has  no  sword.'' 

The  reflection  on  their  enemy  which  this  plea  of  mercy  contained, 
reconciled  the  impetuous  Scots  to  the  clemency  of  their  leader.  The 
rescued  man  joyfully  recognizing  the  voice  of  Wallace,  exclaimed,  '^  It 
is  my  Lord !  It  is  Sir  WUliam  Wallace,  that  has  saved  my  life  a  sec- 
oad  time!*^ 

'      '*  Who  are  yon  ?'*  asked  Wallace : — "  that  helmet  can  cover  no 
Irimid  of  mine." 

'*  I  am  your  servant  Dugald,"  returned  the  man ;  "  he  whom  your 
biave  ann  saved  from  the  battle-axe  of  Arthur  Heselrigge." 

**  I  cannot  now  ask  you  how  you  came  by  that  armour ;  but  if  you 
be  yet  a  Scot,  throw  it  off,  and  follow  me." 

**  Not  to  Ellerslie,  iny  Lord,"  cried  he ;  *'  it  has  been  plundered 
and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  governor  of  Lanark." 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Wallace,  striking  his  breast,  "  are  the  remains 
of  my  beloved  Marion^  for  ever  ravished  from  my  eyes !  Insatiate 
monster !" 

"  He  is  Scotland's  curse,"  cried  the  veteran  of  Largs  :  "  Forward, 
my  Loni,  in  mercy  to  your  couutry's  groans !" 

Wallace  had  now  mounted  the  craig  which  overlooked  Ei\\ei^\e. 
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His  once  happy  home  had  disappeared,  and  all  beneath  lay  a  heap  of 
smoking  ashes.  He  hastened  from  the  sight,  and  directing  the  point  of 
his  sword  with  a  forcefal  action  towards  Lanark,  re-echoed  with  super- 
natural strength,  "  Forward !"  ' 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightniqg  his  little  host  flew  over  the  hills, 
reached  the  cliffs  which  divided  them  from  the  town,  and  leaped  down 
before  the  outward  trench  of  the  castle  of  Lanark.  In  a  moment  Wal- 
lace sprung  so  feeble  a  barrier ;  and  with  a  shout  of  death,  in  which 
the  tremendous  slogen  of  his  men  now  joined,  he  rushed  upon  the  gnard 
that  held  the  northern  gate.  i 

Here  slept  the  governor.  These  opponents  being  slain  by  the  /irst 
sweep  of  the  Scottish  swords,  Wallace  hastened  onward,  winged  with 
twofold  retribution.  The  noise  of  battle  was  behind  him ;  for  the 
shout  of  his  men  had  aroused  the  garrison,  and  drawn  its  soldiers,  half 
naked  to  the  spot.  He  reached  the  door  of  the  governor. — ^The  sen- 
tinel who  stood  there,  flew  before  the  terrible  warrior  that  presented 
himself.  AH  the  mighty  vengeance  of  Wallace  blazed  in  his  face,  and 
seemed  to  surround  his  figure  with  a  terrible  splendour.  With  one  stroke 
of  his  foot  he  drove  the  door  from  its  hinges,  and  rushed  into  the  room. 

What  a  sight  for  the  now  awakened,  and  guilty  Heselrigge ! — ^It 
was  the  husband  of  the  defenceless  woman  he  had  murdered,  come  in 
the  power  of  justice,  with  uplifted  arm,  and  vengeance  in  his  eyes ! 
With  a  terrific  scream  of  despair,  and  an  outcry  for  the  mercy  he  dared 
not  expect,  he  fell  back  into  the  bed,  and  sought  an  unavailing  shield 
beneath  its  folds. 

"  Marion !  Marion  !^'  cried  Wallace,  as  he  threw  himself  towards 
the  bed—and  buried  the  sword,  yet'  red  with  her  blood,  through  the 
coverlid,  deep  into  the  heart  of  her  murderer.  A  fiend-like  yell  from 
the  slain  Heselrigge,  told  him  his  work  was  done :  and  drawing  out  the 
sword,  he  took  the  streaming  blade  in  his  hand — '*  Vengeance  is  satis- 
fied !" — cried  he ;"  "  thus,  O  God !  do  I  henceforth  divide  self  from  my 
heart  !'^  As  he  spoke,  he  snapt  the  sword  in  twain,  and  throwing 
away  the  pieces,  put  back  with  his  hand  the  impending  weapons  of  his 
brave  companions ;  who,  having  cleared  the  passage  of  their  assailants, 
had  hurried  forward,  to  assist  in  ridding  their  country  of  so  detestable  a 
tyrant. 

"  *Tis  done,"  cried  he.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  down  the  coverlid, 
and  discovered  the  body  of  the  governor  weltering  in  blood.  The 
ghastly  countenance,  on  which  the  agonies  of  hell  seemed  imprinted, 
glared  horrible  even  in  death. 

Wallace  turned  away ;  but  the  men,  exulting  in  the  sight,  with  a 
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sboat  of  triuiDph  exclaimed — ^^  So  fall  the  enemies  of  Sir  William 
WaUace !" 

^  Rather,  So  fid  I  the  enemies  of  Scotland !"  cried  he  :  '*  From  this  • 
hoar,  Wallace  has  neither  love  nor  resentment  bat  for  her.     Heaven 
has  heard  me  devote  myself  to  work  c^r  country's  freedom,  or  to  die. 
Who  will  follow  me  in  so  just  a  cause  ?" 

"  All  I—With  Wallace  for  ever !" 

The  new  clamour  which  this  resolution  excited,  intimidated  a  fresh 
band  of  soldiers,  who  were  hastening  across  the  court-yard,  to  seek  the 
enemy  in  the  governor's  apartments.  But  on  the  noise,  tBey  hastily 
retreated ;  and  no  exertions  of  their  officers  could  prevail  on  them  to 
advance  again ;  or  even  to  appear  in  sight,  when  the  resolute  Scots, 
with  Wallace  at  their  head,  soon  afterwards  issued  from  the  great  gate. 
The  English  commanders  seeing  the  panic  of  their  men,  and  which 
they  were  less  able  to  surmount,  on  account  of  the  way  to  the  gate  be- 
ing strewn  with  their  slain  comrades,  fell  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
towers ;  where,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  like  men  paralysed,  they 
viewed  the  departure  of  their  enemies  over  the  trenches. 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CARTLANE   CRAIG8. 


The  sun  was  rising  from  the  'eastern  hills,  when  the  victorious 
group  re-entered  the  mountain  glen  where  their  families  lay.  The 
ebeeriul  sounds  of  their  bugles,  aroused  the  sleepers  from  their  caves ; 
and  many  were  the  gratulations,  and  embraces,  which  welcomed  the 
warriors  to  affection  and  repose. 

Wallace,  while  he  threw  himself  along  a  bed  of  purple  heath,  gath- 
ered for  him  by  many  a  busy  female  hand,  listened^  with  a  calmed  mind 
to  the  fond  enquiries  of  Halbert ;  who,  awakened  by  the  first  blast  of 
the  horn,  had  started  from  his  shelter,  and  hastened  to  hail  the  safe  re- 
torn  of  his  master. — ^While  his  faithful  followers  retired,  each  to  the 
bosom  of  his  rejoicing  family,  the  fugitive  chief  of  Ellerslie  remained 
alone  with  the  old  man ;  and  recounted  to  him  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  the  double  injuries  he  had  avenged. — ^^  The  assassin,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'  has  paid  with  his  life  for  his  inexpiable  crime. — Ho  is 
dam,  and  with  him  several  of  Edward's  garrison. — My  vengeance  may 
be  appeased  :  but  what,  0  Halbert,  can  bring  redress  to  my  widowed 
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heart  ? — All  is  lost  to  me :  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  this  world, 
but  as  I  may  be  the  instrument  of  good  to  others ! — ^The  Scottish  sword 
has  now  been  redrawn  against  our  foes ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  I  swear,  it  shall  not  be  sheathed,  till  Scotland  be  rid  of  Che 
tyranny  which  has  slain  my  happiness ! — ^This  night  my  gallant  Scots 
have  sworn  to  accomplish  my  vow  ;  and  death,  or  liberty,  must  be  the 
future  fate  of  Wallace  and  his  friends." 

At  these  words,  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  venerable  harper: 
— *^  Alas !  my  too  brave  master,"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  is  it  you  would 
do  ?  Why  rush  upon  certain  destruction  ? — ^For  the  sake  of  her  me- 
mory, whom  you  deplore  ;  in  pity  to  the  worthy  Earl  of  Mar,  who  will 
arraign  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  these  calamities,  and  of  your  death, 
should  you  fall — ^retract  this  desperate  vow !" 

*'  No,  my  good  Halbert,"  returned  Wallace,  *'  I  am  neither' despe- 
rate, nor  inefficient ;  and  you,  faithful  creature,  shall  have  no  cause  to 
mourn  this  nighty  resolution.  Go  to  Lord  Mar,  and  tell  him  what  are 
my  resolves.  I  have  nothing  now,  that  binds  me  to  life  but  my  coun- 
try ;  and  henceforth  she  shall  be  to  me  as  mistress,  wife,  and  child. — ' 
Would  you  deprive  me  of  this  tie,  Halbert  ?  Would  you,  by  persua- 
ding me  to  resign  my  interest  in  her,  devote  me  to  a  hermit's  seclusion 
amongst  these  rocks  ? — ^for  I  will  never  again  appear  in  the  tracks  of 
men,  if  it  be  not  as  the  defender  of  her  rights." 

**  But  where,  my  master,  shall  we  find  you,  should  the  Earl  choose 
to  join  you  with  his  followers?" 

"In  this  wilderness;  whence  I  shall  not  remove  rashly.  My 
purpose  is  to  save  my  countrymen,  not  to  sacrifice  them  in  needless 
dangers." 

Halbert,  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the  images  his  foreboding  heart 
drew,  of  the  direful  scenes  in  which  his  beloved  master  had  pledged 
himself  to  become  the  leader,  bowed  his  head  with  submission ;  and 
leaving  Wallace  to  rest,  retired  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  to  weep 
alone. 

It  was  noon  befoie  the  chief  awaked  from  the  death-like  sleep,  into 
which  kind  nature  had  plunged  his  long  harassed  senses.  He  opened 
his  eyes  languidly ;  and  when  the  sight  of  hia  rocky  apartment,  forced 
on  him  the  recollection  of  all  his  miseries,  he  uttered  a  deep  groan.—* 
That  sad  sound,  so  different  from  the  jocund  voice  with  which  Wallace 
used  to  issue  from  his  rest,  struck  on  the  heart  of  Halbert  He  drew 
near  his  master,  to  receive  his  last  commands  for  Bothwell — "  On  my 
knees,"  added  he,  **  will  I  implore  the  Earl  to  send  you  succours." 

"  He  needs  not  prayers  for  that,"  returned  WalkoB ;  "  but  depart, 
dear,  worthy  Halbert ;  it  will  comfort  me,  to  know  you  are  in  safety : 
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and,  whithersoeyer  yoa  go,  you  carry  my  thanks  and  blessings  with 
yoa." 

Old  age  opens  the  fountain  of  tears : — Halbert's  flowed  profusely^ 
and  bathed  his  master's  hand. — Could  Wallace  have  wept,  it  would 
hare  been  then  ;  but  that  gentle  emollient  of  grief  was  denied  him ;  and 
with  a  Toice  of  assumed  cheerfulness,  he  renewed  his  efforts  to  encour- 
age his  desponding  servant — Half  persuaded,  that  a  superior  Being  did 
indeed  call  his  beloved  master  to  some  extraordinary  exertions  for  Scot- 
land, he  bade  him  an  anxious  farewell ;'  and  then  withdrew,  to  commit 
him,  with  his  best  blessings,  to  the  fidelity  of  the  companions  of  his  des- 
tiny. A  few  of  them  led  the  old  man  on  his  way,  as  far  as  the  western 
declivity  of  the  hills ;  and  then  bidding  him  good  speed,  he  took  the  re- 
faiainder  of  his  journey  alone. 

Afier  traversing  many  a  weary  mile,  between  Cartlane  craigs  and 
Bothwell  castle,  he  reached  the  valley  in  which  that  fortress  stands ; 
and  calling  to  the  warder  at  its  gates,  that  he  came  from  Sir  William 
Wallace,  was  immediately  admitted,  and  conducted  into  the  castle. 

Halbert  was  led  by  a  servant  into  a  spacious  chamber,  where  the 
Eazl  lay  upon  a  couch. — A  lady,  richly  habited,  and  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  sat  at  his  head.  Another,  much  younger,  and  of  resplendent  beauty, 
knelt  at  his  feet,  with  a  salver  of  medicinal  cordials  in  her  hand. '  The 
Lady  Marion's  loveliness,  had  been  that  of  a  soft  moonlight  evening : 
but  the  face  which  now  turned  upon  Halbert  as  he  entered,  was  full  of 
light,  and  sfdendour,  and  joy ;  and  the  old  man's  eyes,  even  though 
dimmed  in  tears,  were  dazzled.  A  young  man  stood  near  her.  On 
the  entrance  of  Halbert,  whom  the  Earl  instantly  recognized,  he  raised 
himself  on  his  arm,  and  welcomed  him.  The  young  lady  rose ;  and  the 
young  man.stepped  eagerly  forward. 

The  Earl  enquired  anxiously  for  Sur  William  Wallace,  and  asked 
if  he  might  expect  him  soon  at  Bothwell. 

**  He  cannot  yet  come,  my  lord,"  replied  Halbert :  "  hard  is  the 
task  he  has  laid  upon  his  valiant  head ;  but  he  is  avenged ! — ^he  has  slain 
the  governor  of  Lanark." — A  &int  exclamation  broke  from  the  lips  of 
the  young  lady. 

"  How  1"  demanded  the  Earl. 

Halbert  now  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  anguish  of  Wallace, 
when  he  was  told  of  the  sanguinary  events  which  had  taken  place  at 
Eilerslie.  As  the  honest  harper  described,  in  his  own  ardent  language, 
the  generous  zeal  with  which  the  shepherds  on  the  heights  took  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  their  chief,  the  countenance  of  the 
youbg  lady,  and  of  tiie  youth,  glowed  through  tears :  they  looked  on 
each  other  ;  and  Halbert  proceeded  : — 
4 
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"  When  my  dear  master,  and  his  valiant  troo]^  were  pursaing  their 
way  to  Lanark,  he  was  met  hj  Dugald,  the  wounded  man  who  had 
ruabed  into  the  room  to  apprize  us  of  the  advance  of  the  English  forces. 
During  the  confusion  of  that  horrible  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  coo^ 
tention,  in  spite  of  his  feebleness,  he  crept  away,  and  concealed  himself 
from  the  soldiers  amongstHhe  bushes  of  the  glen.  When  all  was  orer, 
lie  came  from  his  hiding  place  ;  and  finding  the  English  soldier's  hel- 
met and  cloak,  poor  Dugald,  still  fearfol  of  falling  in  with  any  strag- 
gling party  of  Heselrigge's,  dis^ised  himself  in  these  Southron  clothes. 
Exhausted  with  hunger,  he  was  venturing  towards  the  house  in  search 
of  food,  when  the  sight  of  armed  men  in  the  hall,  made  him  hastily  re- 
treat into  his  former  place  of  refuge.  His  alarm  was  soon  increased 
by  a  redoubled  noise  from  the  house ;  oaths,  and  horrid  bursts  of  mer- 
riment, seemed  to  have  turned  that  once  abode  of  honour  and  of  love- 
liness, into  the  clanMrous  haunts  of  ribaklry  and  rapine.  In  the  midst 
of  the  uproar  he  was  surprised  by  seeing  flames  issue  from  the  wii»- 
dows.  Soldiers  poured  from  the  doors  with  shouts  of  triumph ;  and 
then  watched  by  the  fire,  while  their  comrades  carried  off  the  booty, 
till  the  interior  of  the  building  was  consumed,  and  the  rest  sunk  a  heap 
of  smoking  ruins^ 

"  The  work  completed,  these  horrid  ministers  Of  devastation  lef) 
the  vale  to  its  own  solitude.  Dugald,  after  waiting  a  long  time  to  as- 
certain they  were  quite  gone,  crawled  from  the  bushes ;  and  ascending 
tfie  cUSBsj  he  was  speeding  to  the  ^mountains,  when,  encountering  our 
armed  shepherds,  they  mistook  him  for  an  English  soldier,  and  seized 
him.  The  chief  of  ruined  Ellerslie  recognized  his  servant ;  and,  with 
redoubled  indignation,  his  followers  heard  the  history  of  the  mouldering 
ashes  before  them.'' 

"  Brave,  persecuted  Wallace !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  "  how  dearly 
was  my  life  purchased  ?  But  proceed,  Halbert ;  tell  mo  that  he  re- 
turned safe  from  Lanark." 

Halbert  now  recounted  the  dreadful  scenes  which  took  place  in  that 
town  ;  and  that  when  the  governor  fell,  Wallace  made  a  vow  never  to 
mingle  with  the  world  again  till  Scotland  should  be  free. 

"Alas !"  cried  the  Earl,  "  what  miracle  is  to  effect  that ^  Sorely 
he  will  not  bury  those  noble  qualities,  that  bloom  of  maahood,  within 
the  gloom  of  a  cloister !" 

"No,  my  Lord;  he  has  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  Cartlane 
craigs." 

"  Why  V  resumed  Mar, "  why  did  be  not  rather  fly  to  me  ?  This 
casUe  is  strong  :  and  wliile  one  stone  of  it  remains  upon  aaother,  not  all 
the  hosts  of  England  should  take  him  hence." 
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'*  It  was  not  your  friendship  he  doubted,"  returned  the  old  man  ; 
**  love  for  his  country,  compels  him  to  reject  all  comfort  in  which  she 
does  not  share.  His  last  words  to  me  were  these : — ^  I  have  nothing 
DOW  to  do,  but  to  assert  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  and  to  rid  her  of  her 
enemies.  Go  to  Lord  Mar ;  take  this  lock  of  my  hair,  stained  with 
thQ  blood  of  my  wife.  It  is  all,  most  likely,  he  will  ever  again  see  of 
William  Wallace.  Should  I  fall,  tell  him  to  look  on  that,  and  in  my 
wrongs  read  the  future  miseries  of  Scotland,  and  remember  that  God 
armeih  the  patriot !' " 

Tears  dropped  so  fast  from  the  young  lady^s  eyes,  she  was  obliged 
to  walk  to  a  window  to-  restrain  a  more  violent  burst  of  grief. 

*'  O !  my  uncle,"  cried  the  youth,  *'  surely  the  freedom  of  Scotland 
is  possible.  I  feel  in  my  soul,  that  the  words  of  the  brave  Wallace  are 
prophetic.*' 

The  Earl  held  the  lock  of  hair  in  his  hands ;  he  regarded  it,  lost  in 
meditation. 

*' '  God  armeth  the  patriot  !* "  He  paused  again,  his  before  pallid 
cheek  taking  a  thousand  animated  hues ;  then  raising  the  sacred  pre- 
sent to  his  lips,  "  Yes,"  cried  he,  '*  thy  vow  shall  be  performed ;  and 
while  Donald  Mar  has  an  arm  to  wield  a  sword,  or  a  man  to  follow  to 
the  field,  thou  shalt  conmiand  both  him  and  them !" 

"  But  not  as  you  are,  my  Lord !"  cried  the  elder  lady  :  "  your 
wounds  are  yet  unhealed  ;  your  fever  is  still  raging !  Would  it  not  be 
madness,  to  expose  your  safety  at  Ach  a  crisis  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  take  arms  myself,"  answered  he,  "  till  I  can  bear  them 
to  effect ;  meanwhile,  all  of  my  clan,  and  of  my  friends,  that  I  can  raise 
to  guard  the  life  of  my  deliverer,  and  to  promote  the  cause,  must  be 
summoned.  This  lock  shall  be  my  pennon ;  and  what  Scotsman  will 
look  on  that,  and  shrink  from  his  colours ! — Here,  Helen,  my  child," 
cried  be,  addressing  the  young  lady,  **  before  to-morrow's  dawn,  have 
this  hair  wrought  into  my  banner.  It  will  be  a  patriot^s  standard  ;  and 
let  his  own  irresistible  words  be  the  motto — God  armeth  me  /" 

Helen  advanced  with  awestruck  trepidation.  Having  been  told  by 
the  Earl  of  the  generous  valour  of  Wallace,  and  of  the  cruel  death  of 
his  lady,  she  hafl  conceived  a  gratitude  and  a  pity  deeper  than  language 
could  express,  for  the  man  who  had  lost  so  much,  by  succouring  one  so 
dear  to  her.  She  took  the  lock,  waving  in  yellow  light  upon  her  hands ; 
and  trembling  with  emotion,  was  leaving  the  room,  when  she  heard  hei 
cousin  throw  himself  on  his  knees. 

"  I  beseech  you,  my  honoured  uncle,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  have  love 
fur  me,  or  value  for  my  future  fame,  allow  me  to  bo  Uie  bearer  of  yon 
burner  to  Sir  William  Wallace." 
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Helen  stopped  at  the.  threshold,  to  hear  the  reply. 

*'  You  could  not,  my  dear  nephew,^*  returned  the  Earl,  "  have  asked 
me  any  favour  I  could  grant  with  so  much  joy.  To-morrow  I  will  col- 
lect the  peasantry  of  Bothwell ;  and  with  those,  and  my  own  followers, 
you  shall  join  Wallace  the  same  night." 

Ignorant  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  only  alive  to  the  glory  of  the 
present  cause,  Helen  sympathised  in  the  ardour  of  her  cousin ;  and 
with  a  thrill  of  delight  hurried  to  her  apartment  to  commence  her  task. 

Far  different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  young  countess,  her  step- 
mother. As  soon  us  Lord  Mar  had  let  this  declaration  escape  his  lips, 
alarmed  at  the  effect  so  much  agitation  might  have  on  his  enfeebled 
constitution,  and  fearful  of  the  perilous  cause  he  ventured  thus  openly 
to  espouse,  she  desired  his  nephew  to  take  the  now  comforted  Halbert 
(who  was  pouring  forth  his  gratitude  to  the  Earl  for  the  promptitude  of 
his  orders),  and  see- that  he  was  attended  with  hospitality. 

When  the  room  was  lefl  to  the  Earl  and  herself,  with  an  uneasy 
presage  of  some  impending  evilj  she  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  the  facility  with  which  he  had  become  a  party  in  so  treasonable  a 
matter :  "  Consider,  my  Lord,"  continued  she,  "  that  Scotland  is  now 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  English  monarch.  His  garrisons 
occupy  our  towns,  his  creatures  hold  every  place  of  trust  in  the 
kingdom !" 

**  And  is  such  a  list  of  oppressions,  my  dear  lady,  to  be  an  argn- 
ment  for  longer  bearing  them?  Mad  I,  and  other  Scottish  nobles, 
dared  to  resist  this  overwhelming  power,  afler  the  battle  of  Dunbar ; 
had  we,  instead  of  kissing  the  sword  that  robbed  us  of  our  liberties, 
kept  our  own  unsheathed  within  the  bulwarks  of  our  mountains,  Scot- 
land might  now  be  free ;  I  should  not  have  been  insulted  by  our  Eng- 
lish tyrants  in  the  streets  of  Lanark ;  and  to  save  my  life,  William 
Wallace  would  not  now  be  mourning  his  murdered  wife,  and  without  a 
home  to  shelter  him !" 

^  Lady  Mar  paused  at  this  observation ;  but  resumed-^'*  That  may 
be  true.  But  the  die  is  cast :  Scotland  is  lost  for  ever ;  and  by  your 
attempting  to  assist  your  friend  in  this  rash  essay  1o  recover  it,  you 
will  only  lose  yourself  also,  without  preserving  him.  *The  project  is 
wild,  and  needless.  What  would  you  have  ?  Now  that  the  contention 
between  the  two  kings  is  past ;  now  that  Baliol  has  surrendered  his 
crown  to  Edward,  is  not  Scotland  at  peace  ?" 

"  A  bloody  peace,  Joanna,"  answered  the  Earl ;  "  witness  these 
wounds.  An  usurper's  peace  is  more  destructive  than  his  open  hos- 
tilities ;  plunder  and  assassination  are  its  concomitants.  I  have  now 
seen  and  felt  enough  of  Edward's  jurisdiction.     It  is  time  I  should 
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awake,  and,  like  Wallace,  determine  to  die  for  Scotland,  or  avenge 
her.'* 

Lady  Mar  wept.  '^  Cniel  Donald !  is  this  the  reward  of  aU  my 
love  and  duty  ?  you  tear  yoorself  from  me,  you  consign  your  estates  to 
sequestration,  you  rob  your  children  of  their  name ;  nay,  by  your  infec- 
tious example,  you  stimulate  our  brother  Bothweirs  son  to  head  the 
bond  that  is  to  join  this  madman,  Wallace !'' 

"  Hold,  Joanna !"  cried  the  Earl ;  "  what  is  it  I  hear  ?  You  call 
the  hero,  who,  in  saving  your  husband^s  life,  reduced  himself  to  these 
cruel  extremities,  a  madman  !  Was  he  mad,  because  he  prevented 
the  Countess  of  Mar  from  being  a  widow  ?  Was  he  mad,  because  he 
prevented  her  children  from  being  fatherless  ?" 

The  Countess,  overcome  by  this  cutting  reproach,  threw  herself 
opon  her  husband's  neck :  "  Alas !  my  Lord,"  cried  she,  "  all  is  mad- 
ness to  me,  that  would  plunge  you  in  danger.  Think  of  your  own 
safety ;  of  my  innocent  twins  now  in  their  cradle,  should  you  fiill. 
Think  of  our  brother's  feelings,  when  you  send  his  only  son  to  join  one, 
he,  perhaps,  will  call  a  rebel !" 

*'  If  Earl  Bothwell  considered  himself  a  vassal  of  Edward's,  he 
would  not  now  be  with  Lord  Loch-awe.  From  the  moment  that  gal- 
lant Highlander  retired  to  Argyleshire,  the  King  of  England  regarded 
his  adherents  with  suspicion.  Bothwell's  present  visit  to  Loch-awe, 
you  see,  is  sufficient  to  sanction  the  plunder  of  this  castle  by  the  peace^ 
ful  government  you  approve.  You  saw  the  opening  of  proceedings, 
which,  had  they  come  to  their  dreadful  igsue,  where,  my  dear  Joanna, 
would  now  be  your  home,  your  husband,  your  children  ?  It  was 
the  arm  of  the  brave  chief  of  EUerslie,  which  saved  them  from 
destruction." 

Lady  Mar  shuddered.  '*  I  admit  the  truth  of  what  you  say.  But, 
oh !  is  it  not  hard,  to  put  my  all  to  the  hazard ;  to  see  the  bloody 
field,  on  one  side  of  my  beloved  Donald,  and  the  mortal  scaffold  on 
the  other  1" 

'*  Hush !"  cried  the  Earl,  "  it  is  justice  that  beckons  me,  and  vic- 
tory will  receive  me  to  her'  arms.  Let,  0  Power  above !"  exclaimed 
he,  burned  away  by  enthusiasm ;  "  let  the  victorious  field  for  Scotland, 
be  Donald  Mar's  grave,  rather  than  doom  him  to  live  a  witness  of  her 
miseries !" 

"  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  you !"  answered  the  Countess ;  "  I  must 
invoke  the  Virgin  to  give  me  courage  to  be  a  patriot's  wife ;  at  present, 
your  words  are  daggers  to  me." 

In  uttering  this,  she  hastily  withdrew,  and  left  the  EaA  U>  xnoBA  ox\ 
the  past, — ^lo  Qoncert  plana  for  the  portentous  future. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


BOTHWELL  CASTLE. 


Meanwhile  the  Lady  Helen  had  retired  to  her  own  apartments. 
Lord  Mar^s  banner  being  brought  to  her  from  the  armoury,  she  sat 
down  to  weave  into  its  silken  texture  the  amber  locks  of  the  Scottish 
chief.  Admiring  their  softness  and  beauty,  while  her  needle  flew,  she 
pictured  to  herself  the  fine  countenance  they  had  once  adorned. 

The  duller  extremities  of  the  hair,  which  a  sadder  liquid  than  that 
which  now  dropped  from  her  eyes,  had  rendered  stiff,  and  difficult  to 
entwine  with  the  warp  of  the  silk,  seemed  to  adhere  to  her  fingers. 
Helen  almost  shrunk  from  the  touch.  '*  Unhappy  lady !"  sighed  she 
to  herself;  *'  what  a  pang  must  have  rant  her  heart,  when  the  stroke  of 
BO  cfuel  a  death  tore  her  from  such  a  husband ! — ^and  how  must  he  have 
loved  her,  when  for  her  sake  he  thus  forswears  all  future  joys,  but 
those  which  camps  and  victories  may  yield ! — ^Ah !  what  would  I  give 
to  be  my  cousin  Murray,  to  bear  this  pennon  at  his  side !  What  would 
I  give  to  reconcile  so  admirable  a  being  to  happiness  again — ^to  weep 
his  griefs,  or  to  smile  him  into  comfort !  To  be  that  man's  friend 
would  be  a  higher  honour  than  to  be  Edward's  queen." 

While  her  heart  was  thus  discoursing  with  itself,  a  page  opened  the 
door,  saying  that  her  cousin  begged  admittance.  She  had  fastened  the 
flowing  charge  into  its  azure**field,  and  was  embroidering  the  motto, 
when  she  replied  to  the  request  of  Murray. 

"  You  know  not,  my  good  old  man,"  said  the  youth  to  Halbert,  as 
he  conducted  him  across  the  galleries,  "  what  a  noble  mind  is  contained 
in  that  lovely  young  creature.  I  was  brought  up  with  her,  and  to  the 
sweet  contagion  of  her  taste,  do  I  owe  that  love  of  true  glory,  which 
carries  me  to  the  side  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  virtuous  only  can 
awaken  any  interest  in  her  heart ;  and  in  these  degenerate  days,  long 
might  have  been  its  sleep,  had  not  the  history  which  my  uncle  re- 
counted of  your  brave  master,  aroused  her  attention,  and  filled  her  with 
an  admiration  equal  to  my  own.  I  know  she  rejoices  in  my  present 
destination.  And  to  prevent  her  hearing  from  your  own  lips,  all  you 
have  now  told  me  of  the  mild,  as  well  as  heroic  virtues  of  my  intended 
commander — all  you  have  said  of  the  heroism  of  his  wife, — ^would  be 
depriving  her  of  a  mournful  pleasure,  only  to  be  appreciated  by  a  heart 
such  as  hers." 

The  gmy-haired  bard  of  EUersUe,  who  had  ever  received  the 
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dearest  rewia-rds  for  his  songs,  in  the  smiles  of  its  mistress,  did  not  re- 
qoire  persuasion,  to  appear  before  the  gentle  Lady  of  Mar,  or  to  recite 
in  her  ears,  the  story  of  departed  loveliness,  fafrer  tlian  poet  ever 
feigned. 

Helen  rose,  as  he  and  her  eousin  appeared.  Murray  approved  her 
jxecution  of  her  work,  and  Halbert,  with  a  full  heart,  took  the  pennon 
in  his  hand.  "Ah!  little  did  my  dear  lady  think,''  exclaimed  he, 
"  that  one  of  these  loved  locks  would  ever  be  suspended  on  a  staff  to 
lead  men  to  battle !  What  changes  have  a  few  days  made !  She,  the 
gentlest  of  women,  laid  in  a  bloody  grave ;  and  he,  the  most  benevolent 
of  human  beings,  wielding  an  exterminating  sword !'' 

*'  You  speak  of  her  grave,  venerable  man,"  enquired  Helen :  "  had 
you  then  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  her 
remains  V* 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  he ;  "  af\er  the  worthy  English  soldier,  now 
in  this  castle,  assisted  me  to  ^ace  her  precious  body  in  my  Lord's 
oratory,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  give  her  a  more  holy 
grave." 

"Alas!"  cried  Helen;  **then  her  sacred  relics  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  burning  house !" 

*'  I  hope  not,"  rejoined  Halbeft ;  '^  the  chapel  I  speak  of  is  at  some 
di^ance  from  the  main  building.  It  was  excavated  in  the  rock  by  Sir 
Ronald  Crawford,  who  gave  the  name  of  EllersHe  to  this  estate, 
in  compliment  to  Sic  William's  place  of  birth  in  Renfrewshire,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  bridal  pair.  Since  then,  the  Ellerslie  of  Clydesdale 
has  been  as  dear  to  my  master  as  that  of  the  Carth ;  and  well  it  might 
be,  for  it  was  not  only  the  home  of  all  his  wedded  joys,  but  under  its 
roof  his  mother,  the  Lady  Margaret  Crawford,  drew  her  first  breath. 
Ah !  woe  is  me !  that  happy  house  is  now,  like  herself,  reduced  to  cold, 
cold  ashes !  She  married  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  and  he  is  gone  too ! 
Both  the  parents  of  my  honoured  master,  died  in  the  bloom  of  their 
lives : — and  a  grievous  task  wUl  it  be  to  whoever  is  to  tell  the  good  Sir 
Ronald,  that  the  last  sweet  flower  of  Ellerslie  is  now  cut  down !  that 
the  noblest  branch  of  his  own  stem,  is  torn  from  the  soil  to  which  he 
had  transplanted  it,  and  cast  far  away  into  the  vast  wilderness  !"* 

*  The  En«raI1o  in  Eonfrewslilre  hero  roferrod  to,  and  which  was  th<)  birthplaco  of 
Sir  Wllllain  Wallace,  and  the  hereditary  property  of  his  fiiUier,  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace, 
was  altaated  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  three  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Paisley, 
and  nine  IWmii  Glaagow.  A  largo  and  old  oak,  still  eaUed  WaUace'9  Oak,  stands  close 
to  the  MMd  from  Paisley  to  BeiUi;  and  within  a  short  distance  from  It  once  stood  the 
manor  of  Ellerslie.  This  venerable  name  Is  bow  cornipted  into  E\don\\e\  txv^L  >2tv« 
estate  lias  l>eoome  the  jftoiteviy  ot  Archibald  Spfers,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  TlentlQ'W%\\\TO.— f  Qi 
tbb  io^/ographttiai  Mccount,  I  am  indebtctl  to  a  Ronfrcwslilre  goTiUoman. 
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The  tears  of  the  venerable  harper  bore  testimony  to  his  inward 
resolve,  that  this  messenger  should  not  be  himself.  Lady  Helen  who 
had  fallen  into  a  reverie  during  the  latter  part  of  his  speech,  now  spoke, 
and  with  something  of  eagerness. 

"  Then  we  may  hope,"  rejoined  she,  "  that  the  oratory  has  not  only 
escaped  the  flames,  but  perliaps  the  access  of  the  English  soldiers  ? 
Would  it  not  comfort  your  Lord  to  have  that  sweet  victim  entombed 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  ?" 

'*  Surely,  my  Lady :  but  how  can  that  be  done  ?  He  thinks  her 
remains  were  lost  in  the  conflagration  of  EUerslie ;  and  for  fear  of  pre- 
cipitating hin&  into  the  new  dangerTwhich  might  have  menaced  him 
had  he  sought  to  bring  away  her  body,  I  did  not  disprove  his  mistake/' 

"  But  her  body  shall  be  brought  away,'*  rejoined  Lady  Helen  ;  "  it 
shall  have  holy  burial/' 

'*  To  effect  this,  command  my  seryces,"  exclaimed  Murray. 

Helen  thanked  him  for  an  assistawe  which  would  render  the  com- 
pletion of  her  design  easy.  The  English  soldier  as  guide,  and  a  troop 
from  BothweU,  she  said,  must  accompany  him. 

"  Alas !  my  young  Lord,"  interposed  Halbert,  "  suppose  you  should 
meet  some  of  the  English  still  loitering  there !" 

**  And  what  of  that,  my  honest  Halbert  ?  would  not  I  and  my 
trusty  band  make  them  clear  the  way  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  comfot^^to 
the  deliverer  of  my  uncle  that  1  seek  the  glen  1  —  and  shall  any  thing 
in  mortal  shape  make  Andrew  Murray  turn  his  back  ?  No,  Halbert, 
I  was  mot  bom  on  Saint  Andrew's  day  for  nought ;  and  by  his  bright 
cross  I  swear,  either  to  lay  Lady  Wallace  in  the  tomb  of  my  an- 
cestors, or  to  leave  my  bones  to  blanch'  on  the  grave  of  hers." 

Helen  loved  the  resolution  o.f  her  cousin ;  and  believing  that  the 
now  ravaged  EllersUe  had  no  attractions  to  hold  marauders*  amongst 
its  ruins,  she  dismissed  Lord  Andrew  to  make  his  preparations,  and 
turned  herself  to  prefer  her  suit  accordingly  to  her  father. 

Ere  Halbert  withdrew,  he  respectfully  put  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
''  Good  night,"  continued  she ;  "  ere  you  see  me  again,  I  trust  the 
earthly  part  of  the  angel  now  in  Paradise,  will  be  safe  within  these 
towers."  He  poured  a  tliousand  blessings  on  her  head,  and  almost 
thought  that  he  saw  in  her  beautiful  form  one  of  heaven's  inhabitants, 
sent  to  bear  away  his  dear  mistress  to  her  divine  abode. 

On  entering  her  father's  apartment,  Lady  Helen  found  him  alone. 
She  repeated  to  him  the  substance  of  her  conversation  with  Wallace's 
faithful  servant ;  "  and  my  wish  is,"  continued  she,  **  to  have  the  mur- 
dered lady's  remains  entombed  in  the  cemetery  of  this  castle." 

The  Ear]  approved  her  request,  with  expressions  of  satisfaction,  at 
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Qie  filial  affection  which  so  lively  a  gratitude  to  his  preserver  evinced. 

^  May  I  then,  my  dear  father,"  returned  she,  *^  have  your  permission 
to  pay  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power?" 

"  You  are  at  liberty,  my  noble  child,  to  do  as  you  please.  My 
Tassals,  my  coffers,  all  are  at  your  command." 

Helen  kissed  his  hand:  —  "May  I  have  what  I  please  from  tho 
armoury  1" 

"  Command  even  there,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  your  uncle  Bothwell  is 
too  true  a  Scot  to  grudge  a  sword  in  so  picas  a  cause." 

Helen  threw  her  arms  about  her  father's  neck,  thanking  him 
tenderly,  and  with  a  beating  heart  retired  to  prosecute  her  plans. 
Murray,  who  met  her  in  the  anti-room,  informed  her,  that  fifty  men, 
the  sturdiest  in  the  glen,  awaited  her  orders ;  while  she,  telling  her 
cousin  of  the  EarFs  approval,  took  the  sacred  banner  in  her  hand,  and 
followed  him  to  the  gallery  in  tie  hall. 

The  moment  she  appeared,  a  shout  of  joy  bade  her  welcome.  Mur- 
ray waved  his  hand  in  token  of  silence ;  while  she,  smiling  with  the 
benignity  that  spoke  her  angel  errand,  spoke  with  agitation :  — "  My 
brave  friends !"  said  she,  "  I  thank  you  for  the  ardour  with  which,  by 
this  night's  enterprise,  you  assist  me  to  pay,  in  part,  the  everlasting 
tribute  due  to  the  man  who  preserved  to  mc  the  blessing  of  a  father." 

"And  to  us,  noble  lady,"  cried  they,  "the  most  generous  of 
chiefs !" 

"  With  that  spirit,  then,"  returned  she,  "  I  address  ye  with  greater 
confidence.  Who  amongst  you  will  shrink  from  following  this  stan- 
dard to  the  field  for  Scotland's  honour  ?  Who  will  refuse  to  make 
himself  the.  especial  guardian  of  the  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  ?  and 
who,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  will  not  stand  by  him  to  the  last  ?" 

"  None  are  here,"  cried  a  young  man,  advancing  before  his  fellows, 
^  who  would  not  gladly  die  in  his  defence." 

"  We  swear  it !"  burst  from  every  lip  at  once. 

She  bowed  her  head  and  said — ^^^Rettim  from  Ellerslie  to-morrow, 
with  the  bier  of  its  sainted  mistress.  I  will  then  bestow,  upon  every 
man  in  this  band,  a  war-bonnet  plumed  with  my  colours.  This  banner 
will  lead  you  to  the  side  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  In  the  shock  of  battle 
look  at  its  golden  ensign,  and  remember  that  God  not  only  armeth  the 
paiript^s  hand,  but  shieldeth  his  heart.  In  this  faith,  be  ye  the  buck- 
lers which  Heaven  sends  to  guard  the  life  of  Wallace ;  -and  so 
honoured,  exult  in  your  station,  and  expect  the  future  gratitude  of 
Scotland." 

"Walhw©  and  Lady  Helen!  to  death  or  liberty \"   ^aa  \!kiB  ^uv- 
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mated  response  to  this  exhortation  —  and  smiling  and  kissing  her  hand 
to  them  in  token  of  thanks,  she  retired  in  the  midst  of  their  acclama- 
tions. Murray,  ready  armed  fbr  his  expedition,  met  her  at  the  door. 
Restored  to  his  usual  vivacity  by  the  spirit-moving  emotions  which  the 
present  scene  awakened  in  his  heart,  he  lurgot  the  horrors  which  had 
aroused  his  zeal,  in  the  glory  of  some  anticipated  victory ;  and  giving 
her  a  gay  salutation,  led  her  back  to  her  apartments,  where  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  awaited  her  commands.  Lady  Helen,  with  a  gentle 
grace,  commended  his  noble  resentment  of  Heselrigge's  Tiolence. 

"  Lands  in  Mar  shall  be  yours,'*  added  she ;  '*  or  a  post  of  honour  in 
the  little  army  the  Earl  is  now  going  to  raise.  Speak  but  the  word, 
and  you  shall  find,  worthy  Englishman,  that  neither  a  Scotsman,  nor 
his  daughter,  know  what  it  is  to  be  ungrateful.*' 

The  blood  mounted  into  the  soldier's  cheek : — "  I  thank  you,  sweet- 
est lady,  for  this  generous  offer ;  but,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  dare 
not  accept  it.  My  arms  are  due  to  my  own  country ;  and  whether  I 
am  tied  to  it  by  lands  and  possessions,  or  have  nought  but  my  English 
blood,  and  my  oath  to  my  king,  to  bind  me,  still  I  should  be  equally  un- 
warranted in  breaking  those  bonds.  I  left  Heselrigge  because  he  dis- 
honoured my  country ;  and  for  me  to  forswear  her,  would  be  to  make 
myself  infamous.  Hence,  all  I  ask  is,  that  after  I  have  this  night 
obeyed  your  gracious  commands,  in  leading  your  men  to  Ellerslie,  the 
Earl  of  Mar  will  allow  me  to  instantly  depart  for  the  nearest  port." 

Lady  Helen  replied,  that  she  revered  his  sentiments  too  sincerely, 
to  insult  them  by  any  persuasions  to  the  contrary ;  and  taking  a  diamond 
clasp  from  her  bosom,  she  put  it  into  his  hand : — ^*'  Wear  that  in  re- 
membrance of  your  virtue,  and  of  Helen  Mar'^  gratitude."  The  man 
kissed  it  respectfully,  and,  bowing,  swore  to  preserve  so  distinguishing 
a  gift  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence. 

Helen  retired  to  her  chamber  to  finish  her  task ;  and  -Murray,  bid- 
ding her  good  night,  repaired  to  the  Earl's  apartments,  to  take  his  final 
orders,  before  he  and  his  troop  set  out  for  the  ruins  of  Ellerslie. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


BOTHWELL  CHAPEL. 


NiesT  haTing  passed  over  the  sleepless  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bothwell  castle ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  car- 
ried from  his  ehamber,  and  laid  on  a  couch  in  the  state  apartment. 
His  lady  had  not  yet  lefl  the  room  of  his  daughter,  by  whose  side  she 
had  lain  the  whole  night,  in  hopes  of  infecting  her  with  the  fears  which 
possessed  ETeiself. 

Helen  replied,  that  she  could  see  no  reason  for  direful  apprehen- 
sions, if  her  £ither,  instead  of  joining  Wallace  in  person,  would,  when 
he  had  sent  him  succours,  retire  with  his  family  into  the  Highlands ;  and 
there  await  the  issue  of  the  contest.  ^  It  is  too  late  to  retreat,  my 
dear  madam,"  contifiued  she ;  "  the  first  blow  against  the  public  enemy 
was  struck  in  defence  of  Lord  Mar :  and  would  you  have  my  &ther  act 
80  base  a  part,  as  to  abandon  his  preserver  to  the  wrath  such  generous 
assistance  has  provoked  ?" 

^'  Alas,  my  child  !^'  answered  the  Countess,  *'  what  great  service 
will  he  have  done  to  me  or  to  your  father,  if  he  deliver  him  from  one 
danger,  only  to  plunge  him  into  another?  Edward's  power  in  this 
country  is  too  great  to  be  resisted  now.  Have  hot  most  of  our  barons 
sworn  fealty  to  him  ?  and  are  not  the  potent  families  of  the  Cummin, 
the  Soulis,  and  the  March,  all  in  his  interest  ?  You  may  perhaps  say, 
that  most  of  these  are  my  relations,  and  that  I  may  turn  them  which 
way  I  will ;  but  if  I  have  no  influence  with  a  husband,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  expect  it  over  more  distant  kindred.  How,  then,  with  such  a 
host  against  him,  can  your  in&tuated  father  venture,  without  despair^ 
to  support  the  man  who  breaks  the  peace  with  England?" 

"  Who  can  despair,  my  dear  madam,*'  returned  Helen,  "  in  so  just  a 
cause  ?  Let  us  rather  believe  with  our  good  King  David,  that '  Honour 
must  hope  always ;  for  no  real  evil  can  befall  the  virtuous,  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next !'  Were  I  a  man,  the  justice  that  leads  on  the 
brave  Wallace,  would  nerve  my  arm  with  the  strength  of  a  host. 
Besides,  look  at  our  country : — God's  gift  of  freedom  is  stamped  upon 
it  Our  mountains  are  his  seal.  Plains  are  the  proper  territories  of 
tyranny  :  there  the  armies  of  an  usurper  may  extend  themselves  with 
ease ;  leaving  no  comer  unoccupied  in  which  patriotism  might  shelter 
or  treason  hide.  But  mountains,  glens,  morasses,  lakes^  set  bounda  tA 
conquest;  and  amidst  iheae^  atanda  the  impregnaUe  sea.1  o^  \%M!i^* 
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To  such  a  fortress,  to  the  deep  defiles  of  Loch  Catherine,  or  .to  the 
cloud-piercing  heights  of  Corryarraick,  I  would  have  my  father  retire. 
In  safety  he  may  there  watch  the  footsteps  of  our  mountain-goddess, 
till,  led  by  her  immortal  champion,  she  plants  her  standard  again  upon 
the  hills  of  Scotland."  > 

The  complexion  of  the  animated  Helen  shone  with  a  radiant  glow. 
Her  heart  panted  with  a  foretaste  of  the  delight  she  would  feel,  when 
all  her  generous  wishes  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  pressing  the  now  com- 
pleted banner  to  her  breast,  with  an  enthusiasm  she  believed  prophetic, 
her  lips  moved,  though  her  voice  did  not  utter  the  inexpressible  rapture 
of  her  heart. 

Lady  Mar  looked  at  her.  "  It  is  well,  romantic  girl,  that  you  arc 
of  my  own  powerless  sex ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  your  mad-headed 
disobedience  might  have  made  me  rue  the  day  I  became  your  father^s 
wife." 

'*  Sex,"  returned  Helen,  "could  not  have  altered  my  sense  of  duty. 
Whether  man  or  woman,  I  would  obey  you  in  all  things  consistent 
with  my  duty  to  a  higher  power ;  hut  when  it  commands,  then,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Heaven,  we  must '  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave 
unto  it.' " 

"  And  what,  O  foolish  Helen !  do  you  caH  a  higher  duty  than  that 
of  a  child  to  a  parent,  or  a  husband  to  his  wife  ?" 

"  Duty  of  any  kind,"  respectfully  answered  the  young  daughter  6f 
Mar,  '*  cannot  be  transgressed  with  innocence.  Nor  would  it  be  any 
relinquishing  of  duty  to  you,  should  my  fiither  leave  you  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  assertion  of  his  country's  rights.  Her  rights  are  your  safety ; 
and  therefore,  in  defending  them,  a  husband  or  a  son  best  shows  his 
sense  of  domestic  as  well  as  of  public  duty." 

"  Who  taught  you  this  sophistry,  Helen  ?  Not  your  heart,  for  it 
would  start  at  the  idea  of  your  &ther's  blood." 

Helen  turned  pale.  "  Perhaps,  madam,  had  not  the  preservation 
of  my  father's  blood  occasioned  such  malignity  from  the  English,  that 
nothing  but  an  armed  force  can  deliver  his  preserver,  I  too  might  be 
content  to  see  Scotland  in  slavery.  But  now,  to  wish  my  father  to 
shrink  behind  the  excuse  of  far-strained  family  duties,  and  to  abandon 
Sir  William  Wallace  to  the  bloodhounds  who  hunt, his  life,  would  be 
to  devote  the  name  of  Mar  to  in&my,  and  deservedly  bring  a  curse 
upon  his  offspring." 

"  Then  it  is  to  preserve  Sir  William  Wallace  you  are  thus  anxious. 
Your  spirit  of  freedom  is  now  disallowed,  and  all  this  mighty  gathering 
is  for  him.  My  husband,  Jiis  vassals,  your  cousin,  and,  in  abort,  the 
seguestntion  of  the  estates  of  Mar  and  Bothwell,  are  all  to  be  put  to 
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the  hazardy  on  account  of  a  frantic  outlaw ;  to  whom,  since  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  I  shoold  suppose,  death  would  be  preferable  to  any  gratitude 
we  can  pay  l^m." 

Lady  Helen,  at  this  ungrateful  language,  inwardly  thanked  Heaven, 
that  she  inherited  no  part  of  the  blood  which  animated  so  unfeeling  a 
heart  J,*  That  he  is  an  outhiw,  Lady  Mar,  springs  from  us.  That 
death  is  the  preferable  comforter  of  his  sorrows,  also,  he  owes  to  us ; 
for  was  it  not  for  my  father's  sake  that  his  wife  fell,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  driven  into  the  wilds  ?  I  do  not,  then,  blush  for  making  his 
jHreservation,  my  first  prayer ;  and  that  he  may  achieve  the  freedom  of 
Scotland,  is  my  second. '^ 

^*We  shall  see  whose  prayers  will  be  answered  first,*'  returned 
Lady  Mar,  rising  coldly  from  her  seat  '*  My  saints  are  perhaps  nearer 
than  yours ;  and,  before  the  close  of  this  day,  you  will  have  reason  to 
repent  such  extravagant  opinions.     I  do  not  understand  them." 

^*  Till  now,  you  never  disapproved  them.'* 

**  I  allowed  them  in  your  infancy,**  replied  the  Countess,  **  because 
I  thought  they  went  no  farther  than  a  minstrePs  song ;  but  since  they 
are  become  so  dangerous,  I  rue  the  hour  in  which  I  complied  with  the 
entreaties  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  and  permitted  you  and  your  sister 
to  remain  at  Thirlestaae,  to  imbibe  these  romantic  ideas  from  the 
wrizard  of  Ercildown.*  Had  not  Sir  Richard  been  your  own  motiier's 
&ther,  I  would  not  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  on ;  and  thus  am  I 
rewarded  for  my  indulgence.** 

^  I  hope,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Helen,  wishing  to  soften  tlie  dis- 
pleasure of  her  stepmother — "  I  hope  you  will  never  be  ill-revnirded 
for  that  Indulgence,  either  by  my  grandfiither,  my  sister,  or  myself. 
Isabella,  in  the  quiet  of  Thirlestane,  h^  no  chance  of  giving  you  the 
ofience  that  I  do ;  and  I  am  forced  to  offend  you,  because  I  cannot  dis- 
obey my  conscience.*'  A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  Lady  Helen. 
"  Cannot  you,  dear  Lady  Mar,**  continued  she,  forcing  a  smile,  ^  par- 
don the  da^hter  of  your  early  friend,  my  mother,  who  loved  you  as  a 
sister.  Cannot  you  forgive  your  Helen  for  rerering  justice,  even  more 
than  your  fiivour  ?" 

More  infiuenced  by  the  sweet  humility  of  her  daughter-in-law  than 
by  the  ingenuous  eloquence  with  which  she  maintained  her  senti- 
ments, or  with  the  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Lady  Mar,  the 
Countess  relaxed  the  frigid  air  she  had  assumed;  and  kissing  her, 

*  Few  personages  are  so  renowned  In  tradition  as  Thomas  of  Ercildown,  nsoally 
ealkd  7%^  Rh/ymtr,  He  was  a  poet  and  a  sage,  and  lieUeTed  by  his  eontemporarles  to 
be  ft  proplML  He  was  bom  at  Erelldown,  a  ylllage  on  the  Leeder  (or  LaadfttV^tAt^ 
the  ralBs  of  his  paternal  Mst2<^  essl/ed  Learmont  Tower,  itttl  Tomthi. 
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with  many  renewed  injanctions  to  bless  the  hand  that  might  put  a  final 
stop  to  so  ruinous  an  enthusiasm  in  her  family,  she  quitted  the  room. 

As  soon  as  Helen  was  alone,  she  forgot  the  narrow-minded  argu- 
ments of  the  Countess ;  and  calling  to  recollection  the  generous  per- 
mission with  which  her  father  had  endowed  her  the  night  before,  she 
wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle,  and,  attended  by  her  page,  proceeded  to 
the  armoury.  The  axmourer  was  already  there  ;  having  just  given  out 
arms  for  three  hundred  men,  who,  by  the  £ari*s  orders,  were  to  assem- 
ble by  noon  on  Bothwell  Moor. 

Helen  told  the  man  she  came  for  the  best  suit  of  armour  in  his  cus- 
tody— "  one  of  the  most  excellent  proof." 

He  drew  from  an  oaken  chest  a  coat  of  black  mail,  studded  with 
gold.  Helen  admired  its  strength  and  beauty.  '*  It  is  the  richest  in 
all  Scotland,"  answered  he ;  "  and  was  worn  by  our  great  Canmore  in 
all  his  victories." 

"  Then  it  ia  worthy  its  destination.  Bring  it,  with  its  helmet  and 
sword,  to  my  apartment." 

The  armourer  took  it  up ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  page  carrying 
the  lighter  parts,  followed  her  into  the  western  tower. 

When  Helen  was  again  alone,  it  being  yet  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  employed  herself  in  pluming  the  casque,  and  forming  the  scarf 
she  meant  should  adorn  her  present.  Thus  time  flew,  till  the  sand- 
glass told  her  it  was  the  eighth  hour.  But  ere  she  had  finished  her 
task,  she  was  roused  from  the  profound  stillness  in  which  that  pu-t  of 
the  castle  lay,  by  the  doleful  lament  of  the  troop  returning  from 
EUerslie. 

She  dropped  the  half-formed  scarf  from  her  hand ;  and  listened, 
without  daring  to  draw  her  breath,  to  the  deep  toned  lamentations. 
She  thought  she  had  never  before  heard  the  dirge  of  her  country  so 
piercing,  so  thrillingly  awful.— Her  head  fell  on  the  armour  and  scarf. 
"  Sweet  lady !"  sighed  she  to  herself,  **  who  is  it  that  dares  thus  invade 
thy  duties  ? — But  my  gratitude — gratitude  to  thy  once-loved  lord,  will 
not  offend  thy  pure  spirit !"  Again  the  mournful  wailings  rose  on  the 
air ;  and  with  a  convulsion  of  feelings  she  could  not  restrain,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  leaning  her  head  on  the  newly  adorned  hel- 
met, wept  profusely. 

Murray  entered  the  room  unobserved.  "  Helen !  my  dear  cousin !" 
cried  he.  She  started,  and  rising,  apologised  for  her  tears  by  owning 
the  truth.  He  now  told  her,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  lady  was 
deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  cajstle  ;  and  that  the  priests  from  the  ad- 
jacent priory,  only  awaited  her  presence,  to  consign  it,  with  the 
charch^B  ntes,  to  its  tomb. 
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Helen  retired  for  a  few  minntes  to  recover  herself;  and  then 
re-entering,  covered  with  a  black  veil,  was  led  by  her  cousin  to  the 
awful  scene.  . 

The  bier  lay  before  the  altar.  The  prior  of  Saint  Fillan,  in  his 
holy  vestments,  stood  at  its  head ;  a  band  of  monks  were  ranged  on 
each  side..  The  maids  of  Lady  Helen,  in  mourning  garments,  met  their 
mistress  at  the  portal.  They  had  wrapped  the  beautiful  corpse  in  tho 
shroud  prepared  for  it :  and  now  having  laid  it,  strewed  with  flowers, 
upon  the  bier,  they  advanced  to  their  trembling  lady,  expecting  her  to 
approve  their  services.  Helen  drew  near — she  bowed  to  the  priests. 
One  of  the  women  put  her  hand  on  the  pall,  to  uncover  the  once  lovely 
face  of  the  murdered  Marion.  Lady  Helen  hastily  resisted  the  woman^s 
motion,  by  laying  her  hand  also  upon  the  pall.  Tho  chill  of  death 
struck  through  the  velvet  to  her  touch.  She  turned  pale ;  and  waving 
her  hand  to  the  prior  to  begin,  the  bier  was  lowered  by  the  priests  into 
the  tomb  beneath*  As  it  descended,  Helen  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and 
the  anthem  for  departed  souls  was  raised.  The  pealing  notes,  as  they 
rose  and  swelled,  seemed  to  bear  up  the  spirit  of  the  sainted  Marion  to 
its  native  heaven  ;  and  the  tears  which  now  flowed  from  the  eyes  of 
Helen,  as  they  mingled  with  her  pious  aspirations^  seemed  the  balm  of 
paradise  descending  upon  her  soul. 

When  all  was  over,  the  venerable  Halbert,  who  had  concealed  his 
overwhelming  sorrow  behind  a  pillar,  threw  himself  on  the  cold  stone 
which  for  ever  closed  the  last  chamber  of  his  mistress.  With  fiiint 
cries  he  gave  way  to  the  woe  which  shook  his  aged  bosom,  and  called 
on  death  to  lay  him  low  with  her.  The  women  of  Lady  Helen  again 
channted  forth  their  melancholy  wailings  for  the  dead;  and  unable 
l(Higer  to  bear  the  scene,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  cousin, 
and  was  carried  in  an  almost  insensible  state  to  her  apartment. 


>  •  • 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BOTHWBLL  DUNOBOlfS. 


Havino  rewarded  his  trusty  followers,  with  their  promised  war- 
bonnets  from  the  hand  of  Helen,  and  despatched  them  onward  to  the 
foot  of  Cartlane  craigs,  to  await  his  arrival  with  a  larger  lery ;  Murray 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  Lord  Mar,  to  inform  himVio^  f%x  YaXoA. 
executed  his  eomwanda  and  to  hear  bis  future  ordere.    HeiwxxA^^ 
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Teteran  Earl,  sarrounded  by' arms  and  armed  men  ;  fifty  brave  Scots, 
who  were  to  lead  the  three  hundred,  now  on  the  Both  well  moor, 
were  receiving  their  spears  and  swords,  and  other  weapons,  from  the 
hands  of  their  lord. 

'*  Bear  these  stoutly,  my  gallant  countrymen,^'  cried  he,  "  and  re- 
member, that  although  the  dragon*  of  England  has  burnt  up  your  har- 
vests, and  laid  our  houses  in  ashes ; — ^there  is  yet  a  lion  in  Scotland,  to 
wither  his  power,  and  glut  you  with  his  spoil !" 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  double  doors  of  the 
apartment  few  open,  and  all  eyes  were  blasted  by  the  sudden  sight  of 
I^ord  Soulis.f  A  man  in  splendid  Eti^ish  armour,  with  a  train  of 
Southron  soldiers,  followed  this  recreant  Scot. 

The  Earl  started  frpm  his  couch. — *^  Lord  Soulis,  what  is  the  occa- 
sion of  this  unapprised  visit?" 

^  The  ensign  of  the  liege  lord  of  Scotland  is  my  warrant !"  replied 
he :  "  you  are  my  prisoner ;  and  in  the  name  of  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, I  take  possession  of  this  castle." 

"  Never,"  cried  the  Earl,  "  while  there  is  a  man's  arm  within  it." 

"  Man  or  woman,"  returned  Lord  Soulis,  '*  must  surrender  to  Ed- 
ward. Three  thousand  English,  have  seized  three  hundred  of  your 
insurgents,  on  Bothwell  moor.  The  castle  is  surrounded,  and  resistance 
impossible. — ^Throw  down  your  arms,  ye  mutinous  villains !"  cried  he, 
turning  to  the  Scots  who  were  present ;  '*  or  bo  hanged  for  rebellion 
against  your  lawfid  sovereign !" 

*'  Our  lawful  sovereign !"  returned  a  young  man  who  stood  near 
him,  '^  must  be  the  enemy  of  Edward ;  and  to  none  else  will  we  yield 
our  swords!" 

"  Traitor !"  cried  the  English  commander,  while  with  a  sudden,  and 
dreadful  stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  he  laid  the  body  of  the  generous  Scot 
a  headless  corpse  at  his  feet.  A  direful  cry  proceeded  from  his  en- 
raged comrades.  E^ery  sword  was  drawn ;  and  before  the  bewildered 
and  soul-struck  Earl  could  utter  a  word,  the  furies  blew  their  most  hor- 
rible blast  through  the  chamber ;  and  the  half  frantic  Mar  beheld  his 
brave  Scots  at  one  moment  victorious,  and  in  the  next  the  floor  strewed 
with  their  dead  bodies.  A  new  succession  of  blood-hounds  had  rushed 
in  at  etery  door ;  and  before  the  exterminating  sword  was  allowed  to 

*  Th»  standard  of  Edward  L  was  a  golden  dragon. 

t  William  Lord  BonUs  was  a  powerfiU  ohief  In  the  eontli  of  Scotlaod.— He  founded 
pretensions  to  the  Soottlsb  crown,  on  his  descent  from  an  llleglUmate  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander II.  Soulis  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  so  notoriously  wicked,  that  tradi- 
tton  endows  him  with  the  power  of  Infernal  nocromanoy.->nis  castle  of  Hermitage,  In 
Tevlotdale,  Is  stlU  shown  as  the  resort  of  malignant  demons. 
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test,  the  whole  of  his  faithfiil  troops  lay  around  him,  wounded  and  dy- 
ing. Sereral  had  fidlen  across  his  body ;  having  warddd  with  their 
lires  the  strokes  they  believed  levelled  at  his.  In  vain  his  voice  had 
called  upon  his  men  to  surrender — ^in  vain  he  had  implored  the  iron- 
bearted  Soulis,  and  his  coadjutor  A3rmer  de  Yallence,  to  stop  the  havoc 
of  death.  All  now  lay  in  blood ;  and  the  heat  of  the  room,,  thronged 
by  the  victors,  became  so  intolerable,  that  De  Vallence,  for  his  own 
sake,  ordered  the  Earl  to  be  removed  into  another  apartment. 

Meanwhile,  unconscious  of  these  events,  Helen  had  lain  down  on 
her  bed,  to  seek  a  few  minutes'  repose ;  and  having  watched  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  nighty  was  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep. 

Murray,  who  was  present  at  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  enemy,  no 
sooner  heard  them  declare  that  the  castle  was  surrounded  by  a  compa- 
ratively Urge  army,  than  he  foresaw  all  would  be  lost.  On  the  instant, 
and  before  the  dreadful  signal  of  carnage  was  given  in  the  &U  of  the 
young  Scot,  he  slid  behind  the  canopy  of  his  uncle's  couch ;  and  lifting 
the  arras,  by  a  back-door,  which  led  to  some  private  rooms,  hastily 
made  his  way  to  the  chamber  of  his  cousin.  As  he  hurried  along,  lie 
beaid  a  fearful  shout.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  but  thinking  it  best, 
whatever  might  have  happened,  to  secure  the  safety  of  Helen,  he  flew 
onward,  and  entered  her  room.  She  lay  upon  the  bed  in  a  deep  sleep. 
**  Awake !  Helen !"  cried  he ;  *'  for  your  life  awake !" 

She  opened  her  eyes ;  but,  without  allowing  her  time  to  speak,  he 
hastily  added,  ''  The  castle  is  full  of  armed  men,  led  hither  by  the 
English  commander  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  th^  execrable  Soulis. 
Unless  you  fly  through  the  vaulted  passage,  you  will  be  their  prisoner." 

Helen  gazed  at  him  full  of  terror :  — "  Where  is  my  fiither  ?  Leave 
him,  I  cannot" 

"  Fly,  in  pity  to  your  father !  Oh,  do  not  hesitate !  What  will  be  his 
anguish,  should  you  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  furious  man  whose  love 
you  have  rejected — ^when  it  will  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  a  parent 
to  preserve  your  person  from  tho^  outrages  of  his  eager  and  avengeful 
passion.  If  you  had  seen  Soulis's  threatening  eyes" — He  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  clamour  in  the  opposite  gallery,  and  the  shrieks  of  women. 
'Helen  grasped  his  arm:  "Alas,  my  poor  damsels!  I  will  go  with 
yon — whither  you  will,  to  be  &r  from  him." 

As  Murray  threw  his  arm  about  her  waist,  to  impel  her  failing 
steps,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  banner  and  the  suit  of  armour. 

"  All  else  must  be  left,"  exclaimed  he,  seizing  the  banner ;  and 
hurrying  Helen  forward,  he  hastened  with  her  down  the  stairs  which 
led  from  the  western  watch-tower  to  the  vaults  beneath  the  castle. 
On  entering  the  first  cellar,  to  which  a  dim  light  was  admitted  through 
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a  small  gtating  near  the  top,  he  looked  around  for  the  archway  that 
contained  the  aTenne  of  their  release.  Having  descried  it,  and  raised 
one  of  the  large  flags  which  paved  the  floor,  he  assisted  his  affrighted 
cousin  down  a  short  flight  of  steps,  into  the  secret  passage :  — *^  This,^ 
whispered  he,  *^  will  carry  nq  in  a  direct^  line  to  the  cell  of  the  prior 
of  St.  Fillan." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  my  fkther,  and  Lady  Mar  1  This  flight, 
while  they  ^Lte  in  danger — Oh !  I  fear  to  complete  it  !*^ 

'*  Rather  fear  the  libertine  Soulis,'*  returned  Murray :  '*  he  can 
only  make  them  prisoners ;  and  even  that  injury  shall  be  of  short 
duration;  I  will  soon  join  the  brave  Wallace,  and  then,  my  sweet 
cousin,  liberty,  and  a  happy  meeting !" 

"Alas,  his  venerable  harper!^'  cried  she, Suddenly  recollecting 
Halbert ;  "  should  he  'be  discovered  to  have  belonged  to  W^ace,  he, 
too,  will  be  massacred  by  these  merciless  men.^' 

Murray  stopped.  **  Have  you  courage  to  remain  in  this  darkness 
alone?    If  so,  I  will  seek  him,  and  he  shall  accompany  us." 

Helen  had  courage  for  any  thing  but  the  dangers  Murray  might  en- 
counter, by  returning  into  the  castle;  but  the  generous  youtl^had 
entered  too  fully  into  her  apprehensions  concerning  the  old  man  to  be 
withheld.  "  Should  I  be  delayed  in  coming  back,"  said  he,  recollects 
.  ing  the  possibility  of  himself  being  attacked  and  slain,  "  go  forward  to 
the  end  of  jthis  passage :  it  will  lead  you  to  a  flight  of  stairs ;  ascend 
them ;  and  by  drawing  the  bolt  of  a  door,  you  will  find  yourse)f  at  once 
in  the  prior^s  cell." 

**  Talk  not  of  delay,"  replied  Helen ;  — "  return  quickly,  and  I  will 
await  you  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage."    So  saying,  she  swiftly 
^retraced  with  him  her  steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  stone  stairs  by  which 
they  had  descended.    He  reraised  the  flag,  sprung  out  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  closing  it  down,  led  her  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

Murray  passed  through  the  first  cellar,  and  was  proceeding  to  the 
second  (amongst  the  catacombs  of  which  lay  the  concealed  entrance  to 
the  private  stairs),  when  he  saw  the  great  gates  of  the  cellar  open,  and 
a  large  party  of  English  soldiers  enter.  They  were  conducted  by  the 
butler  of  the  castle,  who  seemed  to  perform  his  office  very  unwillingly, 
while  they  crowded  in,  thirsty,  and  riotous. 

Aware  how  unequal  his  single  arm  would  be,  to  contend  with  such 
numbers,  Murray,  at  the  first  glance  of  these  plunderers,  retreated  be- 
hind a  heap  oi  casks  in  a  remote  comer.  While  the  trembling  butler 
was  loading  a  dozen  of  the  men  with  flasks  for  the  refreshment  of  their 
masters  above^  the  rest^were  helping  themselves  from  the  adjacent 
catacombs.   Some  left  the  cellars  with  their  booty,  and  others  remained 
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to  drink  it  on  the  spot.  Glad  to  escape  the  insaltB  of  the  soldiers,  who 
lay  wallowmg  in  the  wine,  Bothwell's  old  servant  qnitted  the  cellar, 
with  the  last  company  which  bore  flagons  to  their  comrades  above. 

Murray  listened  anxiously,  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  his  garrulous 
neighbonrs  some  intimation  of  the  fate  of  his  nncle  and  aunt.  He 
hearkened  in  vain,  for  nothing  was  uttered  by  these  intoxicated  ban- 
ditti, but  loud  boastings  of  the  r\|imber  each  had  slain  in  the  EarPs 
apartment ;  execrations  against  the  Scots  for  their  obstinate  resistance ; 
and  a  thousand  sanguinary  wishes,  that  the  nation  had  but  one  neck, 
which  they  might  destroy  at  a  single  blow. 

How  often,  during  this  conversation,  was  Murray  tempted  to  rush 
out  amongst  them,  anS  seize  a  desperate  revenge !  But  the  thought  of 
his  poor  cousin,  now  awaiting  his  return,  and  perhaps  already  suffer- 
ing dreadful  alarms  from  such  extraordinary  uproar,  restrained  him ; 
and  unable  to  move  from  his  hiding  place,  without  precipitating  him- 
self into  instant  death,  he  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  watching  the  dropping  to  sleep  of  this  horrid  crew,  one 
by  one. 

iVlien  all  seemed  hushed — not  a  voice,  even  in  a  whisper,  startling 
his  ear — ^he  ventured  forth,  with  a  stealing  step,  towards  the  slumber- 
ing group.  Like  his  brave  ancestor,  Gaul,  the  son  of  Momi,  "  he  dis- 
dained to  stab  a  sleeping  foe!^'  He  must  pass  them  to  reach  the 
private  stairs.  He  paused,  and  listened.  Silence  still  reigned ;  not 
even  a  hand  moved,  so  deeply  were  they  sunk  in  liie  fumes  of  wine. 
He  took  courage,  and  flew  with  the  lightness  of  air  to  tlie  secret  doOr.- 
As  he  laid  his  hand  on  it,  it  opened  from  without,  and  two  persons  ap- 
peared. By  the  few  rays  which  gleamed  from  the  expiring  torches  of 
the  sleepers,  he  could  see  that  the  first  wore  English  armour.  Murray 
believed  himself  lost ;  but  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  he  made  a 
spring,  and  caught  the  man  by  the  throat ;  when  some  one  seizing  his 
arm,  exclaimed — *^  Stop,  my  Jjord  Murray !  it  is  the  faithful  Grimsby." 
Murray  let  go  his  hold,  glad  to  find  that  both  his  English  friend,  and 
the  venerable  object  of  his  solicitude,  were  thus  providentially  brought 
to  meet  him ;  but  fearing  that  the  violence  of  his  action,  and  Halbert*s 
exclamation,  might  have  alarmed  the  sleeping  soldiers,  (who,  drunk  as 
they  were,  were  too  numerous  to  be  resisted,)  he  laid  his  finger  on  the 
lip  of  Grimsby,  and  motioned  to  the  astonished  pair  to  follow  him. 

As  they  advanced,  they  perceived  c»ne  of  the  soldiers  move,  as  if 
disturbed.  Murray  held  his  sword  over  the  sleeping  wretch,  ready  to 
plunge  it  into  his  heart  should  he  attempt  to  rise  :  but  he  became  still 
again  ;  and  the  fugitives  having  approached  the  flag,  Murray  drew  it 
up,  and  eager  to  h^ven  his  double  charge,  he  thrust  them  together 
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do^ni  the  stairs.  At  that  momeDt,  a  shriek  from  Helen,  (who  had  dis- 
eorered,  by  the  gleam  of  light  which  burst  into  the  Yanlt,  a  man  des- 
cending in  English  armour  J  echoed  through  the  cellars.  Two  of  the 
soldiers  jumped  upon  their  feet,  and  rushed  upon  Murray.  He  had  let 
the  flag  drop  behind  him ;  but  still  remaining  by  it,  in  case  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  he  received  the  strokes  of  their  weapons  upon  his 
target,  and  returned  them  with  equal  rapidity.  One  assailant  lay 
gasping  at  his  feet.  But  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  cries  of  the  sur- 
vivor, had  already  awakened  the  whole  crew.  With  horrid  menaces, 
they  threw  themselves  towards  the  young  Scot ;  and  would  certainly 
have  cut  him  to  pieces,  had  he  not  snatched  the  only  remaining  torch 
out  of  the  hand  of  a  straggering  soldier,  and  extinguished  it  under  his 
foot.  Bewildered  where  to  find  their  prey,  with  threats  and  impreca- 
tions, they  groped  in  darkness,  dashing  the  air  with  their  swords,  and 
not  unfrequently  wounding  each  other  in  the  vain  search. 

Murray  was  now  far  from  their  pursuit.  He  had  no  sooner  put  ont 
the  light,  than  he  pulled  up  the  flag,  and  leaping  down,  drew  it  after 
him,  and  found  himself  in  safety.  Desperate  as  was  the  contest,  it  haid 
been  short ;  for  he  yet  heard  tiie  footsteps  of  the  panic-struck  Helen, 
flying  along  the  passage.  The  Englishman  and  Halbert,  on  the  first 
falling  of  the  flag,  not  knowing  its  spring,  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
re-raise  it,  that  they  might  assist  Murray  in  the  tumult  above.  On  his 
appearing  again  so  unexpectedly,  they  declared  their  joy;  but  the 
young  lord,  impatient  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  cousin,  returned 
no  other  answer  than  "  Follow  me !''  while  he  darted  forward.  Ter- 
ror had  given  her  wings;  and  even  prevented  her  hearing  the  low 
sounds  of  Murray's  voice,  which  he  durst  not  raise  to  a  higher  pitch, 
for  fear  of  being  overheard  by  the  enemy. — ^Thus,  while  she  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  he  did  not  come  up  with  her,  till  she  fell  breathless 
against  the  stairs  at  the  extremity  of  the  vault. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER    X. 


ST.    FILLAN^S. 


As  soon  as  Murray  found  her  within  liis  aims,  he  clasped  her  in- 
sensible form  to  his  breast,  and  carrying  her  up  the  steps,  drew  the  bolt 
of  the  door.  It  sprung  open,  and  discovered  a  large  monastic  cell,  into 
which  tlie  daylight  shone  through  one  long  narrow  window.    A  straw 
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ptUety  an  altar,  and  a  marble  baain,  were  the  furniture.  The  cell  was 
solitary,  the  owner  being  then  at  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery. 
Murray  laid  down  his  death-like  burden  on  the  monk^s  bed.  He  then 
Tentnred  (beliering,  as  it  was  to  reiltore  so  pure  a  being  to  life,  it  could 
not  bo  sacrilege)  to  throw  some  of  the  holy  water  upon  his  cousin^s 
fiiM ;  and  by  means  of  a  little  chalice,  which  stood  upon  the  altar,  he 
poured  some  into  her  mouth.  At  last,  opening  her  eyes,  she  recognised 
the  figore  of  her  young  kinsman  leaning  over  her.  The  almost  para- 
lysed Halbert  stood  at  her  feet.  '^  Bleraed  Virgin !  am  I  yet  safe,  and 
with  my  dear  Andrew !  Oh !  I  feared  you  were  slain  !'^  cried  she, 
bursting  into  tears. 

**  Thank  God,  we  are  both  safe,**  answered  he :  ^'  comfort  yonrself, 
my  beloYed  cousin !  you  are  now  on  holy  ground ;  this  is  the  cell  of 
the  prior  of  St.  Fillan.  None  but  the  hand  of  an  infidel  dare  wrest 
you  from  this  sanctuary.** 

"  But  my  father  and  Lady  Mar  ?**    And  again  her  tears  flowed. 

*'The  Countess,  my  gracious  lady,"  answered  Halbert,  "since 
you  could  not  be  found  in  the  castle,  is  allowed  to  accompany  your 
father  to  Dumbarton  castle.  They  are  to  be  treated  with  every  respect, 
uitil  De  Valence  receives  further  orders  from  King  Edward.** 

**  But  for  Wallace  !**  cried  she,  "  ah,  where,  th^n,  are  the  succours 
we  were  to  send  to  him !  And  without  succours,  how  can  he,  or  you, 
dearest  Andrew,  rescue  my  father  from  this  tyranny  !** 

"  Do  not  despair,**  replied  Murray ;  "  look  but  at  the  banner  you 
held  &st,  even  while  insensible  ;  your  own  hands  have  engraven  my 
answer — Ood  armeth  the  patriot ! — Convinced  of  that,  can  you  still 
fear  for  your  father  ?  No ;  I  will  join  Wallace  to-morrow ;  your  own 
fifty  warriors  await  me  at  the  bottom  of  Cartlane  craigs ;  and  if  any 
treachery  should  be  meditated  against  my  uncle,  that  moment  we  will 
rase  the  towers  of  Dumbarton  to  their  foundation.*' 

Helen's  reply  was  a  deep  sigh :  she  thought  it  might  be  Heaven's 
will  that  her  fiither,  like  the  good  Lord  Douglas,  should  fall  a  victim  to 
royal  revenge ;  and  so  sad  were  her  forebodings,  that  she  hardly  dared 
to  hope  what  the  sanguine  disposition  of  her  cousin  promised.  Grimsby 
now  came  forward ;  and  unloosing  an  iron  box  from  under  his  arm,  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Murray.  ^ 

**  This  fiital  treasure,"  said  he,  "  was  committed  to  my  care  by  the 
Earl  your  uncle,  to  deliver  to  the  prior  of  St.  Fillan's.**  v 

"What  does  it  contain  1"  demanded  Murray:  "I  never  saw  it 
before." 

''  I  know  not  its  contents,**  returned  the  soldier ;  *'  it  helonf^  \a  ^\x 
William  Wallace." 
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"  Indeed !"  ejacalated  Helen :  ''  If  it  be  treasuro,  why  was  it  no4 
rather  sent  to  himi" — "But  how,  honest  soldier,"  asked  Murray, 
"  could  you  escape  with  it,  and  Haibert  too  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
tare,  but  by  miracle.''  He  replied,  that  as  soon  as  the  English,  and  their 
Scottish  partisans,  under  Lord  Soulis,  had  surprised  the  castle,  he  saw 
that  his  only  cjiance  of  safety  was  to  throw  off  the  bonnet  and  plaid,  and 
mix  amongst  the  numerous  soldiers  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
gates.  His  armour,  and  his  language,  showed  he  was  their  country- 
man ;  and  they  easDy  believed,  that  he  had  joined  the  plunderers  as  a 
volunteer  from  the  army,  which,  at  a  greater  distance,  beleaguered  the 
castle.  The  story  of  his  desertion  from  the  Lanark  garrison  had  not 
yet  reached  those  of  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  ;  and  one  or  two  men, 
who  had  known  him  in  former  expeditions,  readily  reported  that  he  had 
been  drafted  into  the  present  one.  Their  recognition  warranted  his 
truth ;  and  he  had  no  difficulty,  after  the  carnage  in  the  state  apart- 
ment, to  make  his  way  to  the  bed-chamber  where  Lord  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence had  ordered  Lord  Mar  to  be  carried.  He  found  the  Earl  alone, 
and  lost  in  grief.  He  knew  not  but  that  his  nephew,  and  even  his 
daughter  and  wife,  had  fallen  beneath  the  impetuous  swords  of  the 
enemy.  Astonished  at  seeing  the  soldier  walking  at  large,  he  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  with  some  suspicions.  But  Grimsby  told  him  the 
stratagem  he  had  used,  and  assured  him,  Lord  Andrew  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  onset.  This  information  inspired  the  Earl  witli  a  hope 
that  his  nephew  might  have  escaped  :  and  when  the  soldier  also  said, 
that  he  had  seen  the  Countess  led  by  Lord  Soulis  across  the  hall 
towards  tlie  Lady  Helen's  apartments,  while  he  overheard  him  pro- 
mising th0m  every  respect,  the  Earl  seemed  comforted.  '^  But  how," 
enquired  he  of  Grimsby,  "has  this  hard  fate  befallen  us?  Have 
you  learnt  how  De  Valence  knew  that  I  meant  to  take  up  arms  for  my 
country  1" 

When  the  soldier  was  relating  this  part  of  .the  conference,  Murray 
interrupted  him  with  the  same  demand. 

"  On  that  head  I  cannot  fully  satisfy  you,"  replied  he ;  "I  could 
only  gather  from  the  soldiers,  that  a  sealed  packet  had  been  delivered 
to  Lord  Aymer  de  Valence  late  last  night  at  Dumbarton  castle.  Soulis 
was  then  there  ;  and  he  immediately  set  off  to  Glasgow,  for  the  fol- 
lowers he  had  left  in  that  town.  Early  this  morning  he  joined  De 
Valence,  and  his  legions  on  Bothwell  moor.  The  consequences  there, 
you  know.    But  they  do  not  end  at  Bothwell :  the  gallant  Wallace — ^ 

At  that  name,  so  mentioned,  the  heart  of  Helen  grew  cold  — 

"  What  of  him  ?"  exclaimed  Murray% 

"  No  personal  harm  has  yet  happened  to  Sir  William  Wallace,"  re- 
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jilied  Grimaby ;  *i  but  at  the  same  moment  in  which  De  Valence  gave 
eiders  for  his  troops  to  march  to  Bothwell,  he  sent  others  to  intercept 
that  persecuted  knight^s  escape  from  the  Cartlane  craigs." 

^^That  accursed  sealed  packet,^*  cried  Murray,  "has  been  the 
traitor!     Some  villain  in    Bothwell  castle  must  have  written  it. 
Whence  else  could  have  come  the  information?    And  if  so,''  added  he^ 
with  tremendous  emphasis,  "  may  tlie  blast  of  slavery  ever  pursue  him 
and  his  posterity !'' 

Helen  shuddered,  as  the  amen  to  this  frightful  malediction  was 
eehoed  by  the  voices  of  Halbert  and  the  soldier.  The  latter  con- 
tinued : — 

"  When  I  informed  Lord  Mar  of  these  measures  against  Wallace, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  your  first  detachment  to  his  assistance,  might, 
with  yourself  perhaps  at  its  head,  elude  their  vigilance,  and  join  his 
firiend.  This  discourse  reminded  him  of  the  iron  box.  '  It  is  in  that 
eloeet,'  said  he,  pointing  to  an  opposite  door ;  '  you  will  find  it  beneath 
the  little  altar,  before  which  I  pay  my  daily  duties  to  the  Allwise  Dis- 
penser of  the  &tes  of  men ;  else  where  would  be  my  confidence  now ! 
take  it  thence,  and  buckle  it  to  your  side.' 

*^  I  obeyed ;  and  he  then  proceeded : — '  There  are  two  passages  in 
this  house,  which  lead  to  sanctuary.  The  one  nearest  to  us,  is  the 
.  safest  for  you.  A  staircase  from  the  closet  you  have  just  left,  will 
lead  you  directly  into  tbe  chapel.  When  there,  hasten  to  the  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and  slip  aside  the  marble  tablet  on  the  back  of  the  pedestal ; 
it  will  admit  you  to  a  flight  of  steps ;  descend  them,  and  at  the  bottom 
you  will  find  a  door,  that  will  convey  you  into  a  range  of  cellars.  Lifl 
up  the  largest  flag  stone  in  the  second,  and  you  will  be  conducted 
through  a  dark  vault,  to  an  iron  door ;  draw  the  bolt,  and  remain  in  the 
ceD  it  will  open  to  you,  till  the  master  enters.  He  is  the  prior  of  St. 
Fiilan's,  and  a  Murray.  Give  him  this  golden  cross,  which  he  well 
knows,  as  a  mark  you  come  from  me  ;  and  say  it  is  my  request,  that  be 
assist  you  to  gUn  the  sea-shore.  As  for  the  iron  box,  tell  him  to  pre- 
serve it  as  he  would  his  life  :  and  never  to  give  it  up  but  to  myself,  my 
children,  or  to  Sir  WLUiam  Wallace,  its  rightful  owner.' " 

**  Alas !"  cried  Halbert,  "  that  he  had  never  been  its  owner !  that 
he  had  never  brought  it  to  Elleralie,  to  draw  down  misery  on  his  head ! 
— lU-omened  t^st !  whatever  it  contains,  its  presence  carries  blood  and 
sorrow  in  its  train.  Wherever  it  has  been  deposited,  war  and  murder 
have  followed : — I  trust  my  dear  master  will  never  see  it  more !" 

"  He  may  indfel  never  see  it  more !"  murmured  Helen,  in  a  low 
voice :  "  Where  aie  now  my  gay  anticipations  of  freedom  to  Scotland  ? 
Alasy  Andrew  "  said  she,  taking  his  hand,  and  weeping  over  it ;  '*  I 
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have  been  too  preaomiitaotts ; — ^my  &Uier  ia  a  prisoner,  and  Sir  William 
Wallace  ia lost!" 

"  Cease,  my  dear  Helen,''  cried  he ;  '*  cease  to  distress  yourself! — 
These  are  merely  the  vicissitudes  of  the  great  contention  we  are  .en- 
gaged in.  We  must  expect  occasional  disappointments,  or  look  for  mir- 
acles every  day.  Such  disasters  are  sent  as  lessons,  to  teach  us  pre- 
caution, promptitude,  and  patience— these  are  the  soldier's  graces, 
my  sweet  cousin,  and  depend  on  it,  I  will  pay  them  due  obedience." 

*'  But  why,"  asked  Helen,  taking  comfort  from  the  unsubdued  spir- 
its of  her  cousin,  ^'  why,  my  good  soldier,  did  not  my  dear  father  take 
advantage  of  thisttuictuary  ?" 

**  I  urged  the  Earl  to  accompany  me,"  returned  Grimsby ;  *'  but  he 
said,  such  a  proceeding  would  leave  his  wife  and  babes  in  unprotected 
captivity.  '  No,'  added  he ;  'I  will  await  my  fate;  for  the  God  of 
those  who  trust  in  him,  knows  that  I  do  not  fear !'  ^ 

"  Having  received  such  peremptory  orders  from  the  Earl,  I  took  my 
leave ;  and  entering  the  chapel  by  the  way  he  directed,  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  the  worthy  Halbert ;  whom,  never  having  seen  since 
the  funeral  obsequies,  I  supposed  had  fiiUen  during  the  carnage  in  the 
state  chamber.  He  was  still  kneeling  by  the  tomb  of  his  buried  mis- 
tress. I  did  not  take  long  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  desired  him 
to  follow  me.  We  descended  together  beneath  the  holy  statue ;  and 
were  just  emerging  into  the  cellars,  when  you,  sir,  met  us  at  the  en- 
trance. 

"  It  was  while  we  were  yet  in  the  chapel,  that  I  beard  De  Va- 
lence, and  Soulis,  at  high  words  in  the  court-yard.  The  former,  in  a 
loud  voice,  gave  orders  that  as  Lady  Helen  Mar  could  no  where  be 
foui\d,  the  Earl  and  Countess,  with  their  two  infant  children,  should 
not  be  separated,  but  conveyed  as  his  prisoners  to  Dumbarton 
castle." 

"  That  is  a  comfort,"  cried  Helen  ;  "  my  &ther  will  then  be  con- 
soled by  the  presence  of  his  wife." 

^'  But  very  dififerent  would  have  been  the  case,  madam,  had  you  ap- 
peared," rejoined  the  soldier :  "  one  of  Lord  de  Valence's  men  told  me, 
that  Lord  Soulis  intended  to  have  taken  you,  and  the  Countess,  to  Dun- 
glass  castle,  near  Gla&gow ;  while  the  sick  Earl  was  to  have  been  car- 
ried alone  to  Dumbarton,  and  detained  in  -solitary  confinement.  Lord 
Soulis  was  in  so  dreadful  a  rage,  when  you  could  not  be  found,  that  he 
accused  the  English  commander  of  having  leagnedwith  Lady  Mar  to 
deceive  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  contention,  we  oescended  into  the 
vaults." 

Helen  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  how  near  she  was  to  falling  into 
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the  hands  of  so  fierce  a  spirit.  In  his  character,  he  united  erery  qual- 
itj  which  conld  render  power  formidahle ;  combining  prodigious  bodily 
strength,  with  cruelty,  dissimulation,  and  treachery.  He  was  feared 
by  the  common  people  as  a  sorcerer  :  and  avoided  by  the  virtuous  of 
his  own  rank,  as  an  enemy  to  all  public  law,  and  the  violator  of  every 
private  tie.  Helen  Mar  had  twice  refused  his  band  :  first,  daring  the 
contest  for  the  kingdom,  when  his  pretended  claim  to  the  crown  was 
disaUowed.  She  was  then  a  mere  child,  hardly  more  than  fourteen ; 
but  she  rejected  him  with  abhorrence. — Though  stung  to  the  quick,  at 
being  denied  the  objects,  both  of  his  love  and  of  his  ambition,  at  the  same 
moment ;  he  did  not  hesitate,  at  another  period,  to  renew  his  offers  to 
her. — ^At  the  &I1  of  Dunbar,  when  he  again  founded  his  uprise  on  the 
mins  of  his  country,  as  soon  as  he  had  repeated  bis  oaths  of  fidelity  to 
Edward,  he  hastened  to  Thirlestane,  to  throw  himself  a  second  time  at 
the  feet  of  Lady  Helen. — Her  ripened  judgment,  confirmed  her  youth- 
iol  dislike  of  his  ruffian  qualities,  and  again  he  wa»  rejected. 

'*  By  the  powers  of  hell  1"  exclaimed  he,  when  the  project  of  sur- 
piimng  Both  well  was  imparted  to  him,  **  if  I  once  get  that  proud  minion 
into  my  grasp,  she  shall  be  mine  as  I  will ;  and  learn  to  beg  for  even^ 
look  from  the  man  who  has  humbled  her  !'* 

Helen  knew  not  half  the  afilictions,  with  which  his  resentful  heart 
had  meditated  to  subdue  and  torture  her ;  and  therefore,  though  she 
shrunk  at  the  sound  of  a  name  so  generally  infamous,  yet,  not  aware 
of  all  the  evils  she  had  escaped,  she  replied  with  languor,  though  with 
gratitude,  to  the  almost  rapturous  congratulations  of  her  cousin  on  her 
timely  flight. 

At  this  period,  the  door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  the  prior  entered 
from  the  cloisters — ^he  started  on  seeing  his  room  filled  with  strangers. 
Murray  took  off  his  helmet,  and  approached  him.  On  recognizing  the 
son  of  his  patron,  the  prior  enquired  his  commands ;  and  expressed 
some  surprise  that  such  a  company,  and  above  all,  a  lady,  could  have 
passed  the  convent  gate  without  his  previous  notice. 

Murray  pointed  to  the  recess  behind  the  altar :  and  then  explained 
to  the  good  priest,  the  necessity  which  had  compelled  them  to  thus 
seek  the  protection  of  Saint  Fillan.  ''  Lady  Helen,"  continued  he, 
'*  most  share  your  care,  until  Heaven  empowers  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  re- 
claim his  daoghter,  and 'adequately  reward  this  holy  church." 

The  soldier  then  presented  the  cross,  with  the  iron  box  ;  repeating 
the  message  thaL^^nfided  them  also  to  his  keeping. 

The  prior  listened  to  these  recitals  with  sorrowful  attention.    He 
had  heard  the  noise  of  armed  men  advancing  to  the  castle ;  but  know- 
ing that  the  Earl  was  making  warlike  preparations,  he  had  no  suspicion 
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that  these  were  other  than  the  Bothwell  soldiers.  He  took  the  box« 
and  laying  it  on  the  altar,  pressed  the  cross  to  his  lips. — *'  The  Earl  of 
Mar  shall  find  that  fidelity  here,  which  his  faith  in  the  church  merits. 
— ^That  mysterious  chest,  to  which  you  tell  me  so  terrible  a  denuncia- 
tion  is  annexed,  shall  be  preserved  sacred  as  the  relics  of  Saint  Fil- 
lan." 

Halbert  groaned  heavily  at  these  words,  but  he  did  not  speak.  The 
father  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  then  proceeded : — "  And  for  you, 
virtuous  Southron,  I  will  give  you  a  pilgrim^s  habit.  Travel  in  that 
privileged  garb  to  Montrose ;  and  there  a  brother  of  the  church,  the 
prior  of  Aberbrothiek,  will,  by  a  letter  from  me,  convey  you  in  a  vessel 
to  Normandy :  thence  you  may  safely  find  your  way  to  Guienne.^' 

The  soldier  bowed  his  head ;  and  the  priest,  turning  to  Lady  Helen, 
told  her  that  a  cell  should  be  appointed  for  her ;  and  some  pious  wo- 
m*an  brought  from  the  adjoining^amlet,  to  pay  her  due  attendance. 

*'  As  for  this  venerable  man,^'  continued  he,  ^'  his  silver  hairs  already 
proclaim  him  near  his  heaveply  country !  He  had  btot  put  on  the  cowl 
of  the  holy  brotherhood ;  and,  in  the  arms  of  religion,  repose  securely, 
till  he  passes  through  the  sleep  of  death,  to  wake  in  everlasting  life." 

Tears  started  into  the  eyes  of  Halbert.  *'  I  thank  you,  reverend 
father ;  I  have  indeed  drawn  near  the  end  o£  my  pilgrimage — too  old 
to  serve  my  dear  master  in  fields  of  blood  and  hardship,  I  will  at  least 
devote  my  last  hours  in  uniting  my  prayers  with  his,  and  all  good 
souls,  for  the  repose  of  his  lady — I  accept  your  invitation  with  grati- 
tude :  and,  considering  it  a  call  from  Heaven  to  give  me  rest,  I  shall 
welcome  the  day  that  marks  the  poor  harper  of  EUerslie  with  the  sa- 
cred tonsure." 

The  sound  of  approaching  trumpets ;  and,  soon  afler,  the  clattering 
of  horses,  and  the  clang  of  armour,  made  an  instantaneous  silence  in 
the  cell. — Helen  looked  fearfully  at  her  cousin,  and  grasped  his.hand ; 
Murray  clasped  his  sword  with  a  firmer  hold — ^**  I  will  protect  you  with 
my  life."  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  but  the  soldier  heard  him :  "  There 
is  no  cause  of  alarm,"  rejoined  he ;  ''  Lord  de  Valence  is  only  march- 
ing by,  in  his  way  to  Dumbarton." 

"  Alas,  my  poor  father !"  cried  Helen,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

The  venerable  prior  pitying  her  affliction,  \sfie\i  down  by  her :  "  My 
daughter  be  comforted,"  said  he,  "  they  dare  not  commit  any  violence 
on  the  Earl.  King  Edward  too  well  understands  his  own  interests,  to 
allow  even  a  long  imprisonment  to  so  popular  a  nobleman."  This 
assurance,  assisted  by  the  consolations  of  a  firm  trust  in  God,  at  length 
raised  her  head  with  a  meek  smile.    He  continued  to  speak  of  the  im- 
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pfegnable  hopes  of  the  Christian,  who  founds  his  confidence  on  Omni- 
potence  ;  and  while  his  words  spread  a  serenity  through  her  soul,  that 
seemed  the  ministration  of  a  descended  saint,  she  closed  her  hands 
OTer  her  breast,  and  silently  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Almighty 
Jehovah,  for  her  soffering  parent 

The  prior,  seeing  her  composed,  recommended  leaving  her  to  rest. 
And  Helen,  cooiforted  hy  holy  meditations,  allowing  them  to  depart,  he 
led  Murray  and  his  companions  into  the  convent  library. 


•  m  • 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHAPTER-H«I78E. 

The  march  of  De  Valence  from  the  castle,  having  proved  that  no 
suspicion  of  any  of  its  late  inhabitants  being  still  in  the  neighbourhood, 
remained  with  its  usurpers,  Grimsby  thought  he  might  depart  in  safety, 
and  next  morning  he  begged  permission  of  the  prior  to  commence  his 
journey. — ^*^  I  am  anxious  to  quit  a  land,"  said  he,  '*  where  my  country- 
men are  committing  violences,  which  make  me  blush  at  the  name  of 
GngUshman." 

Murray  pot  a  purse  of  gold  into  the  soldier^s  hand,  while  the  prior 
covered  his  armour  with  a  pilgrim's  gown.  Grimsby,  with  a  respect- 
ful bow,  returned  the  gifl:  "I  cannot  take  money  from  you,  my 
Lord. — ^But  bestow  on  me  the  sword  at  your  side,  and  that  I  will  pre- 
serve for  ever." 

Murray  took  it  off,  and  gave  it  to  the  soldier.  "  Let  us  exchange, 
my  brave  friend  I"  said  he  :  '^  give  me  yours ;  and  it  shall  be  a  memo- 
rial to  me  of  having  found  virtue  in  an  Englishman." 

Grimsby  unlocked  his  rude  weapon  in  a  moment,  and  as  he  put  the 
iron  hilt  into  the  young  Scot's  hand  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye :  "  When 
you  raise  this  sword  against  my  countrymen,  think  on  Grimsby,  a 
faithful,  though  humble  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  spare  tlie  blood  of  all 
who  ask  for  mercy." 

Murray  looked  a  gracious  assent ;  for  the  tear  of  mercy  was  infec- 
tious. Without  speaking,  he  gave  the  good  soldier's  liand  a  parting 
grasp;  and  with  regret,  that  superior  claims  called  so  brave  a  man 
from  his  side,  he  saw  him  leave  the  monastery.* 

^Orimsby  is  rooorded  m  liAving  been  orlgiaally  ia  the  ecrvico  of  tbo  King  of  £ng< 
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The  mourner  banqaets  on  memory ;  making  that  which  seema 
the  poison  of  life  ita  aJiment  Daring  the  hoara  of  regret,  we  recaU 
the  imagea  of  departed  joja ;  and  in  weeping  over  each  tender  remem- 
brance, tears  ao  softly  shed  embalm  the  wounds  of  grief.  To  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  pouring  forth  our  love,  and  our  lamentations,  over  the 
grave  of  one  who  in  life  was  our  happiness,  is  to-  shut  up  the  soul  of 
the  survivor  in  a  solitary  tomb,  where  the  bereaved  heart  pines  in 
secret,  till  it  breaks  with  the  fulness  of  unconmiunicated  sorrow  :  — 
but  listen  to  the  mourner ;  give  his  feelings  way  ;  and,  like  the  river 
rolling  from  the  hills  into  the  valley,  they  will  flow  with  a  gradually 
gentler  stream,  till  they  become  lost  in  timers  wide  ocean. 

So  Murray  judged,  when  the  f^oor  old  harper,  finding  himself  alone 
with  him,  again  gave  loose  to  his  odcn  recapitulated  griefs.  He  wept 
like  an  infant;  and  recounting  the  afflictions  of  his  master,  while 
bewailing  the  disasters  at  Bothwell,  implored  Murray  to  go  without 
delay  to  support  the  now  almost  friendless  Wallace.  Murray  was 
consoling  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  set  off  for  the  moun- 
tains that  very  evening,  when  the  prior  returned  to  conduct  Halbert 
to  a  cell  appointed  for  his  noviciate.  The  good  priest  had  placed 
one  of  his  most  pious  fathers  there,  to  administer  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  cordials  to  the  aged  sufferer. 

The  sorrowing  domestic  of  Wallace  being  thus  disposed  of,  the 
prior  and  Murray  remained  together,  consulting  on  the  safest  means  of 
p^ing  to  the  Cartlane  hills.  A  lay-brother,  whom  the  prior  had  sent 
in  pursuit  of  Helen's  fifty  warriors,  to  apprise  Ihem  of  the  English 
being  in  the  craigs,  at  this  juncture  entered  the  library.  He  infonned 
the  father,  that,  secure  in  his  religious  garb,  he  had  penetrated  many 
of  the  Cartlane  defiles,  but  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing  of  the 
party. — Every  glen  or  height  was  occupied  by  the  English ;  and  from 
a  woman,  of  whom  he  begged  a  draught  of  milk,  he  had  learnt  how 
closely  the  mountains  were  invested.  The  English  commander,  in  his 
zeal  Uf  prevent  provisions  being  conveyed  to  Wallace  and  liis  famishing 
garrison,  had  stopped  a  procession  of  monks,  bearing  a  dead  body  to 
the  sepulchral  cave  of  Saint  Columba. — He  would  not  allow  them  to 
ascend  the  heights,  until  he  had  examined  whether  the  bier  really  bore 
the  corpse,  or  wa*  a  vehicle  to  carry  food  to  the  beleaguered  Scots. 

In  the  midst  of  this  information,  the  prior  and  his  friends  were 

land.  His  after  attachment  to  Wallace  Is  also  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  fltet— Most  of 
the  followers  of  the  knight  of  Elloralie,  which  are  particularised  In  this  yolome,  an 
named  from  ai^ority.  Stephen  Ireland,  •*  the  votoran  of  Largs,''  makoe  an  eraineat 
fl^ro  in  tlic  epic  song  of  ^  Ye  Actis  and  Deldis  of  ye  VaUsoand  Camplonn  Shyr  Wllbain 
WalUocL*' 
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startled  by  a  shout,  and  soon  after  a  tumult  of  voices,  in  whidh  might 
be  distinguished  the  cry  of  Hang  the  traitor  !^* 

^  Our  brave  Englishman  has  fallen  into  their  hands,"  cried  Murray, 
hastening  towards  the  door. 

"  What  would  you  do  1"  interrupted  the  prior,  holding  him  :  "  Your 
single  arm  could  not  save  the  soldier. — ^The  cross  has  more  power ;  I 
wilt  seek  these  violent  men :  meanwhile  stay  here,  as  you  value  the 
lives  of  all  in  the  convent." 

Murray  had  now  recollected  himself,  and  acquiesced.  The  prior 
took  the  crucifix  from  the  altar,  and  ordering  the  porter  to  throw  open 
the  great  doors  (near  which  ^e  incessant  shouting  seemed  to  proceed), 
he  appeared  before  a  turbulent  band  of  soldiers,  whom  he  saw  dragging 
a  man  along,  fast  bound  with  their  leathern  belts.  Blood,  trickling  from 
his  face,  fell  on  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  wretches,  who,  with  horrid 
yells,  were  threatening  him  with  instant  death. 

The  prior,  raising  the  cross,  rushed  in  amongst  them  ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Son  who  died  on  that  tree,  bade  them  stand !  The 
soldiers  trembled  before  the  holy  majesty  of  his  figure,  and  at  his 
awful  adjuration.  The  prior  looked  on  the  prisoner,  but  he  did  not  see 
the  dark  locks  of  the  Englishman ;  it  was  the  yellow  hair  of  Scotland 
that  mingled  with  the  blood  on  his  forehead. 

*'  Whither  do  you  hurry  that  wounded  man  ?" 

"^  To  his  death,"  answered  a  surly  fellow. 

**  What  is  his  oflfence  ?" 

"  He  is  a  traitor." 

"  How  has  he  proved  it  ?" 

*'  He  is  a  Scot ;  and  he  belongs  to  the  disloyal  Lord  of  Mar. — ^This 
bugle,  with  its  crowned  falcon,  proves  it,"  added  the  soldier,  holding 
up  the  very  bugle  which  the  Earl  had  sent  by  Halbert  to  Wallace ; 
'  and  which  was  ornamented  with  the  crest  of  Mar,  wrought  in  gold. 

*'  That  this  has  been  Lord  Mar^s,"  replied  the  prior,  ''  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  may  not  this  man  have  found  it  ? — Or  may  it  not  have  been 
giren  to  him  by  the  Earl,  before  that  chief  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
King  Edward  ?  Which,  of  you  would  think  it  just  to  be  made  to  die, 
because  your  friend  was  condemned  to  the  scafibld  ?  Unless  yon  sub- 
stantiate your  charge  against  this  man,  by  a  better  proof  than  his 
bogle,  his  death  would  be  a  murdts,  which  the  Lord  of  life  will  requite, 
in  the  perdition  of  your  souls.**  As  the  father  spoke,  he  again  ele- 
vated the  cross :  the  men  tuiaad  pale. 

"  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ,"  continued  he,  "  and  must  be  the  friend 
of  justice.  Release,'  therefore,  that  wounded  man  to  me.  Before  the 
altar  of  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  he  shall  confess  himself;  and  if  1 
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find  that  he  is  guilty  unto  death,  I  promifie  you  by  the  holy  St  Fillan, 
to  release  him  to  your  commanding  officer ;  and  bo  ]et  justice  take  its 
course.  But  if  he  prove  innocent,  I  am  tlie  soldier  of  Christ ;  and  no 
monarch  on  earth  shall  wrest  his  children  from  the  protection  of  the 
church." 

While  he  spake,  the  men  who  held  the  prisoner,  let  go  their  hold ; 
and  the  prior,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him,  gave  him  to  a  party  of 
monks,  to  conduct  into  the  convent  Then  to  convince  the  soldiers, 
that  it  was  the  man's  life  he  sought  to  save,  and  not  the  spoil,  he  re- 
turned the  golden  bugle,  and  bade  them  depart  in  peace. 

Awed  by  the  father's  address,  and  satisfied  with  the  money  and 
arms  of  which  they  had  rifled  the  stranger,  the  marauders  retreated ; 
determining,  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  the  officer  in  the 
castle,  lest  he  ^ould  demand  the  horn ;  and,  elated  with  their  present 
booty,  they  marched  off  to  pursue  their  plundering  excursion.  Burst- 
ing into  yeomen's  houses,  or  peasant's  huts,  stripping  all  of  their  sub- 
stance, who  did,  or  did  not,  swear  fealty  to  Edward ;  thus  robbing  the 
latter,  and  exacting  contributions  from  the  former ;  while  vain  prayers 
for  mercy,  and  unanswered  cries  for  redress,  echoed  dolefully  through 
the  vale  of  Bothwell ;  they  sped  gaily  on,  as  if  murder  were  pastime, 
and  rapine  honour. 

The  prior,  on  returning  into  the  convent,  ordered  Hie  gates  to  be 
bolted.  When  he  entered  the  chapter-house,  finding  the  monks  had 
already  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  stranger,  he  made  a  sign  for  the 
brethren  to  withdraw ;  and  then  approaching  the  young  man — *^  My 
son,"  said  he,  in  a  mild  tone, ''  you  heard  my  declaration  to  the  men 
from  whom  I  took  you  l-^Answer  me  with  truth ;  and  you  shaD  find, 
that  virtue,  or  repentance,  have  alike  a  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  church. 
As  I  am  its  servant,  no  man  needs  fear  to  confide  in  me. — Speak  with 
candour ! — How  came  you  by  that  bugle  ?" 

The  stranger- looked  steadfastly  on  his  questioner: — ^*'A  minister 
of  the  all-righteous  God  cannot  mean  to  deceive.  ^You  havo  saved  my 
life,  and  I  should  be  less  than  man,  could  I  doubt  the  evidence  of  that 
deed.  I  received  that  bugle  from  a  brave  Scot,  who  dwells  amongst 
the  eastern  mountains;  and  who  gave  it  to  me,  to  assure  the  Earl  of 
Mar  that  I  came  from  him." 

The  prior  apprehended  that  it  wm  of  Wallace  he  spoke :  '*  You 
come  to  request  a  military  aid  from  ^  Earl  of  Mar !"  rejoined  the 
father,  willing  to  sound  him,  before  lir€R>mmitted  Murray,  by  calling 
him  to  the  conference. 

The  stranger  replied :  "  If,  reverend  sir,  you  are  in  the  confidence 
of  the  good  Earl,  pronounce  but  the  Christian  name  of  the  man  who 
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charged  me  with  the  bugle,  and  allow  me  then,  for  his  sake,  to  ask  you, 
what  has  indeed  happened  to  the  Earl  ?  that  I  was  seized  by  foes  when 
I  expected  to  meet  with  friends  only ! — Reply  to  this,  and  I  shall  speak 
freely ;  but  at  present,  though  I  would  confide  all  of  myself  to  your 
sacred  character,  yet  the  confidence  of  others,  is  not  mine  to  bestow.'^ 

The  prior,  being  conyineed  by  this  caution,  that  he  was  indeed 
speaking  with  some  messenger  from  Wallace,  made  no  hesitation  to 
answer — *^  Your  master  is  a  knight,  and  a  braver  never  dreW  breath, 
since  the  time  of  his  royal  namesake,  WDliam  the  Lion/' 

The  man  rose  hastily  froqi  his  seat,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before 
the  prior,  put  his  garment  to  his  lips :---"  Father,  I  now  know  that  I 
am  with  a  friend  of  my  persecuted  master !  But  if,  indeed,  the  situa- 
tion (>f  Lord  Mar  precludes  assistance  from  him,  all  hope  is  lost  f  The 
noble  Wallace  is  j^ned  within  the  hills  without  any  hopes  of  escape. 
Suffer  me,  then,  thou  venerable  saint !  to  rejoin  him  immediately,  that 
I  may  at  least  die  with  my  friend  !*' 

^'  Hope  for  a  better  destiny,"  returned  the  prior ;  **  I  am  a  servant, 
and  not  to  be  worshipped :  turn  to  that  altar,  and  kneel  to  Him  who 
can  alone  send  the  succour  you  need." 

The  good  man,  thinking  it  was  now  tim&to  call  the  young  lord  of 
Bothwell,  by  a  side  door  from  the  chapter-house  entered  the  library, 
where  Murray  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  On  his  entrance, 
the  impatient  youth  eagerly  exclaimed,  ^'  Have  you  rescued  him  ?" 

^  Grimsby,  I  hope,  is  far  and  safely  on  his  journey,"  answered 
he ;  '  but  the  man  those  murderers  were  dragging  to  death  is  in  the 
chapter-house.     Follow  me,  and  he  will  give  you  news  of  Wallace."* 

Murray  gladly  obeyed. 

At  sight  of  a  Scottish  knight  in  armour,  the  messenger  of  Wallace 
thought  his  prayers  were  answered,  and  that  he  saw  before  him  the 
leader  of  the  host  which  yraa  to  march  to  the  preservation  of  his  brave 
commander.  Murray  told  him  who  he  was,  and  learnt  from  him  in  re- 
turn, that  Wallace  now  considered  himself  in  a  state  of  siege ;  that  the 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  with  him,  had  nothing  to  feed  on  but 
wild  strawberries  and  birds*  eggs,  which  they  found  in  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks.  "  To  relieve  them  from  such  hard  quarters,"  continued  the 
narrator,  '^  is  his  first  wish  ;  but  that  cannot  be  effected  by  our  small 
number,  who,  to  do  it,  must  fight  our  way  through  a  strong  barrier  of 
English  soldiers.  However,  he  would  make  Jhe  attempt  by  a  strata- 
gem, could  we  be  at  all  supported  by  succours  from  tlie  Earl  of 
Mar  !" 

**  My  uncle's  means,"  replied  Murray,  **  are  /or  a  time  cut  off;  but 
mine  shall  be  exerted  to  the  utmost.    Did  you  not  meet^  wsmftr 
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where,  a  company  of  Scots  to  the  number  of  fifty  ?    I  sent  them  off 
yesterday  to  the  support  of  our  gallant  friend." 

"  No,"  rejoined  the  young  man  ;  "  I  fear  they  have  been  taken  by 
the  enemy ;  for  in  my  way  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  not  knowing  the 
English  were  so  close  to  his  sanctuary,  I  was  nearly  seized  myself. — I 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  with  him,  when  he  struck  the  first  blow 
for  Scotland  in  the  citadel  of  Lanark ;  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  tale 
of  his  wrongs,  and  that  he  had  retired  in  arms  towards  the  Cartlane 
craigs,  I  determined  to  follow  his  fate.  We  had  been  companions  in 
our  boyish  days,  and  friends  afler.  He  saved  my  life  once  in  swim- 
ming, and  now  that  a  formidable  nation  menaces  his,  I  seek  to  repay 
the  debt.  For  this  purpose,*  a  few  nights  ago,  I  left  my  guardian*s 
house  by  stealth,  and  spught  my  way  to  my  friend.  I  found  the  banks 
of  the'  Mouse  occupied  by  the  English,  but  exploring  the  most  intricate 
pa^^ges,  at  last  gained  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  on  the  top  of  which 
Wallace  is  encamped ;  and  as  I  lay  watching  an  opportunity  to  ascend, 
I  perceived  two  English  soldiers  through  the  bushes.  They  were  in 
discourse,  and  from  them  I  learnt,  that  besides  Heselrigge  himself, 
nearly  two  hundred  of  his  garrison  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Wallace^s 
men  in  the  contention  at  the  castle.  The  tidings  were  sent  to  Sir 
Richard  Arnulif,  the  deputy-governor  of  Ayr,  and  he  despatched  a 
thousand  men  to  surround  Cartlane  craigs,  spies  having  given  notice 
that  they  were  Sir  William's  strong  holds ;  and  the  orders  were  that 
he  should  be  taken  dead  or  alive,  while  his  adherents,  men  and  women, 
should  receive  no  quarter. 

**  Such  was  the  information  I  brought  to  my  gallant  friend,  when  in 
the  dead  of  night  I  mounted  the  rock,  and  calling  to  the  Scottish  senti- 
nel in  Gaelic,  gave  him  my  name,  and  was  allowed  to  enter  that  sacred 
spot.  Wallace  welcomed  his  faithful  Ker,  and  soon  unfolded  his  dis- 
tress and  his  hopes.  He  told  me  of  the  famine  that  threatened  his  lit- 
tle garrison ;  of  the  constant  watching,  day  and  night,  necessary  to 
prevent  a  surprise.  But  in  his  extremity,  he  observed  that  one  defile 
was  thinly  guarded  by  the  enemy,  probably  because,  as  it  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  perpendicular  angle  (/f  the  rock,  they  thought  it  unattainable  by 
the  Scots.  To  this  point,  however,  my  dauntless  friend  turns  his  eyes. 
He  would  attempt  it,  could  he  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  fresh  men 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  exhausted  few.  For  this  purpose,  as  I 
had  so  lately  explored  the  most  hidden  paths  of  the  craigs,  I  volunteered 
to  visit  the  Lord  Mar,  ftnd  to  conduct,  in  safety,  any  succouis  he  might 
seud  to  our  countrymen. 

'^  This,"  continued  Ker,  ^  was  the  errand  on  which  I  came  to  the 
JE^arl     Think  then  wfiat  was  my  horror,  when  in  my  journey  I  found 
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redoahled  legions  hemming  in  the  hills;  and  on  advancing  towards 
Bothwell  castle,  was  seized  by  a  party  of  English,  rifled,  and  declared 
an  accomplice  with  that  nobleman,  who,  they  said,  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head !'' 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  my  good  Ker,"  cried  Murray,  a  glow  of  indig- 
nation flushing  his  cheek ;  '^  many  a  bull's  head  *  shall  frown,  in  this 
land,  on  the  Southron  tables,  before  my. uncle's  neck  gluts  their  axes! 
— No  true  Scottish  MiMi^bllHit,  will  ever  stain  their  scaffolds ;  for 
while  we  have  arms  lib^liW'a  sword,  he  must  be  a  fool  that  grounds 
them  on  any  other  telBis  than  freedom  or  death.  We  have  cast  our 
Htcs  on  the  die,  and  Wallace^s  camp  or  the  narrow  hoitse  must  be 
oar  prize !" 

*'  Brave  youth !"  exclaimed  the  prior,  ^  may  the  innocence  which 
gives  animation  to  your  courage,  continue  its  moving  soul !  They  only 
are  invincible  who  are  as  ready  to  die  as  to  live  ;  and  no  one  can  be 
firm  in  that  principle  whose  exemplary  life  is  not  a  happy  preparation 
fur  the  awful  change." 

Murray  bowed  modestly  to  this  pious  encomium ;  and  turning  to 
Ker,  informed  him,  that  since  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of  hearing  any 
more  of  the  fifty  brave  men  his  cousin  Helen  had  sent  to  the  craigs,  he 
bethought  him  of  applying  to  his  uncle  Sir  John  Murray,  who  dwelt 
hard  by  on  his  estate  at  Drumshargard.  "It  is  small,"  said  he, 
**  and  cannot  afford  many  men ;  but  still  be  may  spare  sufficient 
to  effect  the  escape  of  our  commander,  and  tha^  for  the  present  will 
be  enough." 

To  accomplish  his  design  without  delay,  for  promptitude  is  the  ear- 
nest of  success,  and  to  avoid  a  surprise  from  the  English  lieutenant  at 
Bothwell,  (who,  hearing  of  the  rencontre  before  the  castle,  might 
choose  to  demand  his  men's  prisoner,)  Murray  determi— d  to  take  Ker 
with  him,  and,  disguised  as  peasants,  as  soon  as  darimess  should  shroud 
their  movements,  proceed  to  Drumshargard. 

*  A  boirs  iMMd  pr«aented  at  a  feast,  was  a  sign  that  aomo  ona  of  tlia  company  waa 
tromadlately  to  be  put  to  death. 

6» 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


DRUMSHAROARD. 


Whils  these  transactions  occupM4k#  aMMbg,  Lady  Helen  (who 
the  night  before  was  removed  to  the  qmet««ii^  appointed  for  her)  slept 
long  and  sweetly.  Her  exhausted  frame  foond  renovation;  and  she 
awoke  with  a  heavenly  calm  at  her  heart.  A  cheering  vision  had 
visited  her  sleeping  thoughts ;  and  a  trance  of  happy  feelings  absorbed 
her  senses,  while  her  hardly  disengaged  spirit  still  hovered  over  its 
fading  images. 

She  had  seen  in  her  dream  a  young  knight  enter  her  cell,  bearing 
her  father  in  his  arms.  He  laid  the  Earl  down  before  her  ;  but  as  she 
stooped  to  embrace  him,  the  knight  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  leading 
her  to  the  window  of  the  apartment  (which  seemed  extended  to  an  im- 
mense size)  he  smiled,  and  said— ''Look  out,  and  see  how  I  have  perform- 
ed my  vow  !*'  She  obeyed,  and  saw  crowds  of  rejoicing  people,  who  at 
sight  of  the  young  warrior  raised  such  a  shout,  that  Helen  awoke. 
She  started — she  looked  around — she  was  still  in  the  narrow  cell,  and 
alone,  but  the  rapture  of  beholding  her  father  yet  fluttered  at  her  heart, 
and  the  touch  of  the  warrior's  hand  seemed  still  warm  upon  hers. 
*'  Angels  of  rest,"  cried  she,  "  I  thank  you  for  this  blessed  vision !" 

The  prior  of  St.  FiUan  might  have  read  his  own  just  sentiment  in 
the  heart  of  Lady  Helen.  While  the  gentlest  of  human  beings,  she 
was  an  evidence  that  an  ardent  and  pious  mind  contains  &e  true  prin- 
ciples of  heroiflB.  Hope,  in  such  a  mind,  treads  down  impossibilities ; 
and',  regardless  of  impediments  or  dangers,  rushes  forward  to  seise  the 
prize.  In  the  midst  of  hosts,  it  feels  a  conqueror's  power ;  or,  when 
its .  strength  fails,  sees,  by  the  eye  of  fitith,  legions  of  angels  watching 
to  support  the  natural  weakness.  Jjady  Helen  knew  that  the  cause 
was  just  which  had  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  Wallace ;  that  it 
was  virtue  which  had  prompted  her  fether  to  second  him ;  and  where 
justice  is,  there  are  the  wings  of  the  Most  High  stretched  out  as  a 
shield ! 

This  dream  seemed  prophetic;  "Yes,"  cried  she,  ^Uhough  thou- 
sands of  Edward's  soldiers  surrounded  my  father  and  his  friend,  I 
should  not  despair.  Thy  life,  O  noble  Wallace,  was  not  given  to  be 
extinguished  in  an  hour !  Thy  morn  has  hardly  risen, — ^the  perfect 
day  must  come  Uiat  is  to  dcvelope-  thy  greatness, — ^that  is  to  prove 
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thee,  (and  ob !  gracious  God,  grant  my  prayer !)  the  glory  of  Scot- 
land!" 

Owing  to  the  fervour  of  her  apostrophe,  she  did  not  observe  the 
door  of  the  cell  open,  till  the  prior  stood  before  her.  After  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  the  renovation  in  her  countenance,  he  informed  her  of 
the  departure  of  the  English  soldier ;  and  of  the  alarm  which  he  and 
Murray  had  sustained  fo^^is  safety,  by  the  adventure  which  had  thrown 
a  stranger  from  the  craigs  into  their  protection.  At  the  mention  of 
that  now  momentous  spot,  she  blushed;  the  golden-haired  warrior 
of  her  dream  seemed  ready  to  rise  before  her ;  and  with  a  beating 
heart  she  prepared  to  hear  some  true  but  miraculous  account  of  her 
Other's  rescue. 

Unconscious  of  what  was  passing  in  her  young  and  eager  mind,  the 
prior  cahnTy  proceeded  to  relate  all  that  Ker  had  to|d  of  the  dangerous 
extremity  to  which  Wallace  was  reduced,  and  the|i  closed  his  intelli- 
gence, by  mentioning  the  attempt  which  her  cousin  meditated  to  save 
him.  The  heightened  colour  gradually  faded  from  the  face  of  Helen, 
and  low  sighs  were  her  only  responses  to  the  observations  he  made  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  But  when  his  pity  for  the  brave  men 
engaged  in  the  cause,  compelled  him,  unthinkingly,  to  express  his  fears 
that  the  patriotic  zeal  of  Wallace  would  only  make  him  and  them  a  sa- 
crifice, Helen  looked  up ;  there  was  inspiration  on  her  lips  and  in  her 
eyes.  ^  Father,''  said  she,  ^'  hast  thou  not  taught  me,  that  God  shield- 
eth  the  patriot  as  well  as  armeth  him  ?" 

*'  True,"  returned  he  with  an  answering  smile  ;  '*  steadily  believe 
this,  and  where  will  be  the  sighs  you  have  just  been  breathing  V 

''Nature  will  shrink,"  replied  she;  ''but  the  Christian's  hope 
checks  her  ere  she  falls.  Pardon  me,  then,i)oly  father,  that  I  some- 
times weep ;  but  they  are  often  tears  of  trust  and  consolation." 

"  Daughter  of  heaven,"  replied  the  good  prior,  "  you  might  teach 
devotion  to  age,  and  cause  youth  to  be  enamoured  of  the  graces  of  re- 
ligion !  Be  ever  thus,  and  you  may  look  with  indifference  on  the  wreck 
of  worlds." 

Helen  having  meekly  replied  to  this  burst  from  the  heart  of  the 
holy  man,  begged  to  see  her  cousin,  before  he  set  off  on  his  expedition. 
The  prior  withdrew,  and  within  an  hour  after,  Murray  entered  the 
apartment.  Their  conversation  was  long,  and  their  parting  full  of  an 
interest  that  dissolved  them  both  into  tears.  "  When  I  see  you  again, 
my  brave  cousin,  tell  me  that  my  father  is  free,  and  his  preserver  safe. 
Your  own  life,  dear  Andrew,"  added  she,  as  he  pressed  his  cheek  to 
hers,  "mast  always  be  precious  to  me." 

Murray  hastily  withdrew,  and  Helen  was  again  alone. 
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The  young  chieftain  and  Ker  coyered  their  annour  with  common 
plaids,  and  having  recciyed  a  thousand  blessings  from  the  prior  and 
Halbert,  proceeded  under  shelter  of  the  night  through  the  obscurest  ■ 
paths  of  the  wood  which  divided  Bothwell  from  Brumshargard. 

Sir  John  Murray  was  gone  to  rest  when  his  nephew  arrived,  but 
Lord  Andrew^s  voice  being  well  known  by  the  porter,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  house  ;  and  leaving  his  companion  in  the  dining-hall,  went  to 
the  apartment  of  his  uncle.  The  old  knight  ^ras  soon  aroused ;  and  he 
welcomed  bis  nephew  with  open  arms ;  for  he  had  feared,  from  the 
accounts  brought  by  the  fugitive  tenants  of  Bothwell,  ^t  he  also  had 
been  carried  away  prisoner. 

Murray  now  unfolded  his  errand : — First,  to  obtain  a  band  of  Sir 
John's  trustiest  people  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  preserver  of  the  EarPs 
life  from  immedia^  destruction ;  and,  secondly,  if  a  commission  for 
Lord  Mar's  relevil  did  not  arrive  from  King  Edward,  to  aid  him  to 
free  his  uncle  and  4e  Countess  from  Dumbarton  castle. 

.  Sir  John  listened  with  growing  anxiety  to  his  nephew's  details.-'— 
When  he  heard  of  Lady  Helen's  continuing  in  the  convent,  he  highly 
approved  it.  "  That  is  well,"  said  he ;  *'  to  bring  her  to  any  private 
protection,  would  only  spread  calamity.  She  might  be  traced,  and  her 
protector  put  in  danger ;  none  but  the  church,  with  safety  to  itself,  can 
grant  asylum  to- the  daughter  of  a  state  prisoner." 

"  Then  I  doubly  rejoice  she  is  there,"  replied  Murray,  "  and  there 
she  will  remain,  till  your  generous  assistance  empowers  me  to  rescue 
her  father." 

"  Lord  Mar  has  been  very  rash,  nephew,"  returned  Brumshargard.* 
*'What  occasion  was  there  for  liim  to  volunteer  sending  men  to  support 
Sir  William  Wallace  ?  and  how  durst  he  bring  ruin  on  Bothwell  castle, 
by  collecting,  unauthorised  by  my  brother,  its  vassals  for  so  dangerous 
an  experiment  ?" 

Murray  started  at  these  unexpected  observations.  He  knew  his 
uncle  was  timid,  but  he  had  never  suspected  him  of  meanne^;  how- 
ever, in  consideration  of  the  respect  he  owed  to  him  as  his  father's 
brother,  he  smothered  his  disgust,  and  gave  him  a  miU  answer.  But 
the  old  man  could  not  approve  of  a  nobleman  of  his  rank  running  him- 
self, his  fortune,  and  his  friends  into  peril,  to  pay  any  debt  of  gratitude ; 
and  as  to  patriotic  sentiments  being  a  stimulus,  he  treated  the  idea  with 
contempt.  "  Trust  me,  Andrew,"  said  he,  "  nobody  profits  by  these 
notions  but  thieves,  and  desperate  fellows  ready  to  become  thieves !" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir !" 

*  It  U  a  Scottiah  ooBtom  to  distiognlsh  cbloftains  of  tho  samo  name  by  the  title  of 
their  cetaU». 
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"Not  understand  me?"  replied  the  knight,  rather  impatiently: 
"Who  Buffers  in  these  contests  for  liberty  ^  as  you  choose  to  call  them, 
but  such  men  as  Lord  Mar  and  your  father  ?  Betrayed  by  artful  decla- 
mation, they  rush  into  conspiracies  against  the  existing  governmenc — 
are  detected  —  ruined  —  and,  perhaps,  finally  lose  their  lives !  —  Who 
gains  by  rebellion  but  a  few  pennyless  wretches,  that  embrace  these 
vaunted  principles  from  tlie  urgency  of  their  necessities?  They  acquire 
plunder  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary  disinterestedness ;  and  hazard- 
ing nothing  of  themselves  but  their  worthless  lives,  they  would  make 
tools  of  the  first  men  ift  the  realm,  and  throw  the  whole  country  into 
flames,  that  they  may  catch  a  few  brands  from  the  fire  !" 

Young  Murray  felt  his  anger  rise  with  this  speech. — "  You  do  not 
speak  to  my  point,  sir ! — ^I  do  not  tome  here  to  dispute  the  general  evil 
of  revolt,  but  to  ask  your  assistance  to  snatch  two  of  the  bravest  men 
in  Scotland  from  the  fiings  of  the  tyrant  who  has  made  you  a  slave !" 

"  Nephew !"  cried  the  Juvt^t,  starting  from  his  couch,  and  darting 
a  fierce  look  at  him,  "  if  any  man  but  one  of  my  own  blood  had  uttered 
that  word,  this  hour  should  have  been  his  last." 

"  Every  man,  sir,"  continued  Murray,  "  who  acts  upon  your  prin- 
ciples, must  know  himself  to  be  a  slave ;  —  and  to  resent  .being  called 
80,  is  to  affront  his  own  conscience.  A  name  is  nothing ;  the  fact 
ought  to  knock  upon  your  heart,  and  there  arouse  the  indignation  of  a 
Scot  and  a  Murray.  See  you  not  the  villages  of  your  country  burning 
around  you  ? — the  casUes  of  your  chieflains  rased  to  the  ground  ?  Did 
not  the  plains  of  Dunbar  reek  with  the  blood  of  your  kinsmen ;  and 
even  now,  do  you  not  see  them  led  away  in  chains  to  the  strongholds 
of  the  tyrant?  Are  not  your  stoutest  vassals  pressed  from  your 
service,  and  sent  into  foreign  wars  ?  And  yet  you  exclaim, '  I  see  no 
injury — ^I  spurn  at  the  name  of  slave  !* " 

Murray  rose  from  his  seat  as  he  ended,  and  walking  the  room  in 
agitation,  did  not  perceive  the  confusion  of  his  uncle,  who,  at  once 
overcome  with  conviction  and  with  fear,  again  ventured  to  speak :  — 
"  It  is  too  sore  you  speak  truth,  Andrew ;  but  what  am  I,  or  any  other 
private  individual,  that  we  should  make  ourselves  a  forlorn  hope  for 
the  whole  nation?  Will  Baliol,  who  was  the  first  to  bow  to  the  usurper, 
will  he  thank  us  for  losing  our  heads  in  resentment  of  his  indignity  ? 
Bruce  himself,  the  rightful  heir  of  tlie  crown,  leaves  us  to  our  fates, 
and  has  become  a  courtier  in  England !  For  whom  then  should  I  ad- 
venture my  gray  hairs,  and  the  quiet  of  my  home,  to  seek  an  uncertain 
liberty,  and  to  meet  an  almost  certain  death  ?" 

"For  Scotland!  uncle,"  replied  he;  *'just  laws  are  her  right. 
You  are  hsr  son ;  and  if  you  do  not  make  one  in  the  ^ud  altAm\!^  \j;^ 
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rescue  her  from  the  blood-hounds  which  tear  her  vitals,  the  guilt  of 
parricide  will  be  on  your  soul !  Think  not,  sir,  to  preserve  your  home, 
or  even  your  gray  hairs,  by  hugging  the  chains  by  which  you  are  bound. 
You  are  a  Scot ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  arm  the  enemy  against  your 
property  and  life.  Remember  the  faith  of  Lord  Monteith !  At  the 
very  time  he  was  beset  by  the  parasites  of  Edward,  and  persuaded  by 
their  flatteries  to  be  altogether  as  an  Englishman,  in  that  very  hour, 
when  he  had  taken  a  niece  of  Cressingham's  to  his  arms^by  her  hands 
the  vengeance  of  Edward  reached  him  —  he  fell !" 

Murray  saw  that  his  uncle  was  struck,  and  that  he  trembled. 

"  But  I  am  too  insignificant,  Andrew !" 

'*  You  are  the  brother  of  Lord  Bothwell  !^^  aaswered  Murray,  with 
all  the  dignity  of  his  father  rising  in  his  countenance :  '^  His  large  pos- 
sessions made  him  a  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant's  representatives. 
Cressingham,  as  treasurer  for  the  crew,  iiis  Already  sent  his  lieutenant, 
to  lord  it  in  our  paternal  castle ;  and  do  n<^^<teiei4^  yourself  in  believ- 
ing, that  some  one  of  his  officers  will  not  require  the  fertile  fields  of 
Drumshargard  as  a  reward  for  his  services !  No,  cheat  not  yourself 
with  the  idea  that  the  brother  of  Lord  Bothwefl  will  be  too  insignifi- 
cant to  share  in  the  honour  of  bearing  a  part  3k  tl^  confiscations  of  his 
country !  Trust  me,  my  uncle,  the  forbearance  of  tyrants  is  not  that 
of  mercy  but  of  convenience.  When  they  need  your  wealth,  or  your 
lands,  your  submission  is  forgotten,  and  a  prison  or  the  axe  ready  to 
give  them  quiet  possession.'' 

Sir  John  Murray,  though  a  timid  and  narrow-sighted  man,  now 
fiilly  comprehended  his  nephew's  reasoning;  and  his  fears  taking  a 
different  turn,  he  hasUIy  declared  his  determination  to  get  off  imme- 
diately for  the  Highlands.  "  In  the  morning,  by  daybreak,"  said  he, 
'*  I  will  commence  my  journey,  and  join  my  brother  at  Loch-awe ;  for 
I  cannot  believe  myself  safe  a  moment,  while  so  naar  the  garrisons  of 
the  enemy." 

Murray  approved  this  plan ;  and  afler  obtaining  his  hard-Wrung 
leave  to  take  thirty  men  from  his  vassals,  he  returned  to  Ker,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  success  of  his  mission.  It  was  not  necessary — ^neither 
would  it  have  been  agreeable  to  his  pride— to  relate  the  arguments 
which  had  been  required  to  obtain  this  small  assistance ;  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  he  brought  together  the  appointed  number  of  tiie 
bravest  men  on  the  estate.  When  equipped,  he  led  them  into  the  hall, 
to  receive  the  last  command  from  their  feudal  lord. 

On  seeing  them  armed,  with  every  man  his  drawn  dirk  in  his  hand. 
Sir  John  turned  pale.  Murray,  with  the  unfolded  banner  of  Mar  in 
his  hand,  and  Ker  by  his  side,  stood  at  their  head.  ^ 
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'^  Young  men,"  said  the  old  knight,  striving  to  speak  in  a  firm  tone, 
^  in  this  expedition  you  are  to  consider  yourselves  the  followers  of  my 
nephew :  he  is  brave  and  honourable,  therefore  I  commit  you  to  his 
command.  But  as  you  go  #n  his  earnest  petition,  I  am  not  answerable 
to  any  man  for  the  enterprises  to  which  he  may  lead  you." 

'^  Be  they  all  on  my  own  head !"  cried  Murrayj  blushing  at  his  un- 
cle^s  pusillanimity,  and  drawing  out  his  sword  with  an  impatience  that 
made  the  old  knight  start: — **We  now  have  your  permission  to 
depart,  sirl" 

Sir  John  gave  a  ready  assent :  he  was  anxious  to  get  so  hot-headed 
a  youth  out  of  his  house,  and  to  collect  his  gold  and  servants,  that  he 
might  commence  his  own  flight  by  break  of  day. 

It  was  still  dark  as  midnight  when  Murray  and  his  little  company 
passed  the  heights  above  Drumshargard  ;  and  took  their  rapid,  though 
silent,  march,  towards  the  elifb,  which  would  conduct  them  to  the 
more  daim^erous  passes  of  Itie  Cartlane  craigs. 


» •  • 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


BANKS  or  THE  CLTDE. 


Two  days  passed  drearily  away  to  Helen.  She  could  not  expect 
tidings  from  her  cousin  in  so  short  a  time.  No  more  happy  dreams 
cheered  her  lonely  hours;  and  anxiety  to  learn  what  might  be  the 
condition  of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  so  possessed  her,  that  visions  of 
affright  now  disturbed  both  her  waking  and  sleeping  senses.  Fancy 
showed  them  in  irons,  and  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  sometimes  she  started  in 
horror,  thinking  that  perhaps  at  that  moment  the  assassin^s  steel  was 
raised  against  the  life  of  her  father. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when  she  was  chiding  herself  for 
such  rebellious  despondence j  her  female  attendant  entered,  to  say,  that  a 
friar  was  come  to  conduct  her  where  she  would  see  messengers  from 
Lady  Mar.  Helen  lingered  not  a  moment,  but  giving  her  hand  to  the  good 
father,  was  led  by  him  into  the  library,  where  the  prior  was  standing 
between  two  men  in  mihtary  habits.  One  wore  English  armour,  with 
his  visor  closed ;  the  other,  a  knight,  was  in  tartans.  The  Scot  pre- 
sented her  with  a  signet,  set  in  gold.  Helen  looked  on  it,  and  imme- 
diately recognized  the  same  that  her  stepmother  always  used. 
-'  The  Scottish  knight  was  preparing  to  address  heTy^YveTk^<&\n\<A 
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interrupted  him,  and  taking  Lady  Helenas  hand,  made  her  seat  herself. 
'*  Compose  yourself  for  a  few  minutes/'  said  he ;  "  this  transitory  life 
hourly  brings  forward  events  to  teach  us  to  be  calm,  and  to  resign  \)ur 
wishes  and  our  wills  to  the  Lord  of  all  things^* 

Helen  looked  fearfully  in  his  face.  "  Some  evil  tidings  are  to  be 
told  me." — ^The  blood  left  her  lips,  it  seemed  leaving  her  heart  also. 
The  prior,  full  of  compassion,  hesitated  to  speak.  The  Scot  abruptly 
answered  her : — 

"  Be  not  alarmed ;  lady,  your  parents  have  fallen  into  humane 
hands.  I  am  sent,  under  the  command  of  this  noble  Southron  knight, 
to  conduct  you  to  them." 

^  Then  my  £ither  lives !  They  are  safe !"  cried  she,  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

*'  He  yet  lives,"  returned  the  officer ;  "  but  his  wounds  opening 
afresh,  and  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  hav^  so  exhausted  him,  that  Lord 
Aymer  de  Valence  has  granted  the  prayen  of  the  Countess,  and  we 
come  to  take  you  to  receive  his  last  blessing." 

A  cry  of  anguish  burst  from  the  heart  of  Lady  Helen ;  and  falling 
into  the  arms  of  the  prior,  she  found  refuge  firom  woe  in  a  merciful  in- 
sensibility. The  pitying  exertions  of  the  venerable  father,  at  last  re- 
called her  to  recollection,  and  to  sorrow.  She  rose  from  the  bench  on 
which  he  had  laid  her,  and  begged  permission  to  retire  for  a  few  min- 
utes :  tears  choked  her  further  utterance ;  and  being  led  out  by  the 
friar,  she  once  more  re-entered  her  cell. 

Lady  Helen  passed  the  moments  she  had  requested  in  those  duties 
which  alone  can  give  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  even  when  all  that  is  vis- 
ible bids  us  despair ;  and  rising  from  her  knees,  with  that  holy  fortitude 
which  none  but  the  devout  can  know,  she  took  her  mantle  and  veil,  and 
throwing  tliem  over  her,  sent  her  attendant  to  the  prior,  to  say,  that  she 
was  ready  to  set  out  on  her  journey,  and  wished  to  receive  his  parting 
benediction.  The  venerable  father,  followed  by  Halbert,  obeyed  her 
summons.  On  seeing  the  poor  old  harper,  Helen's  heart  lost  some  of 
its  newly  acquired  composure.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him ;  he 
pressed  it  to  his  lips :  "  Farewell,  sweetest  lady !  May  the  prayers  of 
the  dear  saint,  to  whose  remains  your  pious  care  gave  a  holy  grave, 
dn^w  down  upon  your  own  head  consolation  and  peace !"  The  old 'man 
sobbed ;  and  the  tears  of  Lady  Helen,  as  he  bent  upon  her  hand, 
dropped  upon  his  silver  hair  :  "  May  heaven  hear  you,  good  Halbert ! 
And  cease  not,  venerable  man,  to  pray  for  me  ;  fcr  I  go  into  the  hour 
of  trial." 

'^  All  that  dwell  in  this  house,  my  daughter,"  rejoined  the  prior, 
/"  shall  put  up  orisons  for  your  comfort,  and  for  the  soul  of  the  depart- 
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ing  Eail.''  Obserying  that  her  grief  augmented  at  these  words,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  a  yet  more  soothing  voice :  "  Regret  not  that  he  goes  before 
you,  for  what  is  death  but  entrance  into  lifel  It  is  the  narrow  gate, 
which  shuts  us  from  this  dark  world  to  usher  us  into  another,  of  ever- 
lasting light  and  happiness.  Weep  not,  then,  dear  child  of  the  church, 
that  your  earthly  parents  precede  you  to  the  heavenly  Father ;  rather 
Say  with  the  Virgin  Saint  Bride :  '  How  long,  0  Lord,  am  I  to  be 
banished  thy  presence  1  How  long  endure  the  prison  of  my  body,  be- 
fore I  am  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  paradise,  to  the  bliss  of  thy 
saints  r" 

Helen  raised  her  eyes,  yet  shining  in  tears,  and  with  a  divine  smile 
pressing  the  crucifix  to  her  breast — *^  You  do  indeed  aim  me,  my  father ! 
— ^This  is  my  strength  !" 

"  And  one  that  will  never  fail  thee !"  exclaimed  he. — She  dropped 
upon  one  knee  before  him.  He  crossed  his  hands  over  her  head-~he 
looked  up  to  heaven — ^his  bosom  heaved — ^his  lips  moved — ^then  paus- 
ing a  moment — "  Go,*'  said  he,  "  and  may  the  angels  which  guard  in- 
nocence, minister  to  your  sorrows,  and  lead  you  into  peace !" 

Helen  bowed,  and  breathing  inwardly  a  devout  response,  rose,  and 
followed  the  prior  out  of  the  cell.  At  the  end  of  the  cloister  she  again 
bade  farewell  to  Halbert.  Before  the  great  gate  stood  the  knights  with 
their  attendants.  She  once  more  kissed  the  crucifix  held  by  the  prior, 
and  giving  her  hand  to  the  Scot,  was  placed  by  him  on  a  horse  richly 
caparisoned.  He  sprung  on  another  himself:  while  the  English  offi- 
cer, who  was  already  mounted,  drawing  up  to  her,  she  pulled  down  her 
veil ;  and^  bowing  to  the  holy  brotherhood  at  the  porch,  rode  off  at  a 
gentle  pace. 

A  long  stretch  of  woods,  which  spread  before  the  monastery,  and 
screened  the  back  of  Both  well  castle  from  being  discernible  on  that  side 
of  the  Clyde,  lay  before  them.  Through  this  green^  labyrinth  they  pur- 
sued their  way,  till  they  crossed  the  river. 

^'  Time  wears  V^  exclaimed  the  Scot  to  his  companion ;  *' we  must 
posh  on."  The  English  knight  nodded,  and  set  his  spurs  into  his  steed. 
The  whole  troop  now  fell  into  a  rapid  trot.  The  banks  of  the  Avon 
opened  into  a  hundred  beautiful  seclusions,  whicli,  intersecting  the  deep 
sides  of  the  iver,  with  umbrageous  shades,  and  green  hillocks,  seemed 
to  shut  it  from  the  world.  Helen  in  vain  looked  for  the  distant  towers 
of  Dumbarton  castle,  marking  the  horizon  :  no  horizon  appeared,  but  a 
range  of  rocks  and  wooded  precipices. 

A  sweet  breeze  played  through  the  valley,  and  revived  her  harassed 
frame.  She  put  aside  her  veil  to  ei\joy  its  freshness,  and  saw  that  the 
knights  turned  their  horses*  heads  into  one  of  the  obscute&l  m^utiXakw 
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defiles.  She  started  at  its  depth,  and  at  the  gloom  which  iavolTcd 
its  extremity.  "  It  ib  our  nearest  path,*'  said  the  Scot :  Helen  made 
no  reply,  hut  turning  her  steed  also,  followed  him ;  there  being  room  for 
only  one  at  a  time  to  ride  along  the  narrow  margin  of  the  river  that 
flowed  at  its  hase.  The  Englishman,  whose  voice  she  had  not  yet  heard, 
and  the  attendants,  came  in  the  rear.  It  was  with  difficulty  liie  horses 
could  make  their  way  through  the  thicket  which  interlaced  the  path- 
way;  so  confined.  Indeed,  that  it  rather  seemed  a  cleft  made  by  an 
earthquake" in  the  mountain  than  a  road  for  the  use  of  man.  * 

When  they  had  been  employed  for  an  hour  in  breaking  their  way 
through  this  trackless  glen,  they  came  to  a  wider  space,  where  other 
and  broader  ravines  opened  before  them.  The  Scot,  taking  a  defile  to 
the  right,  raised  his  bugle,  and  blew  so  sudden  and  loud  a  blast,  that 
the  horse  on  which  Lady  Helen  sat,  took  fright,  and  began  to  plunge 
and  rear,  to  the  evident  hazard  of  throwing  her  into  the  stream.  Some 
of  the  dismounted  men,  seeing  her  danger,  seized  the  horse  by  the  bri- 
dle ;  while  the  English  knight,  extricating  her  from  the  saddle,  carried 
her  in  his  arms,  through  some  clustering  bushes,  into  a  cave,  and  laid 
her  at  the  feet  of  an  armed  man. 

Terrified  at  this  extraordinary  action,  she  started  up  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  but  was  that  moment  enveloped  in  the  arms  of  the  stranger ; 
and  a  loud  and  brutal  shout  of  exultation  resounded  from  the  Scot  who 
stood  at  the  entrance.  It  was  echoed  from  without.  There  was  hor- 
ror in  every  sound.  ^*  Blessed  Virgin,  protect  me !''  cried  she,  franticly 
striving  to  break  from  the  man  who  held  her.  **  Where  am  I  ?"  cried 
she,  looking  wildly  at  the  two  men  who  had  brought  her :  "  Why  am  I 
not  taken  to  my  &ther  ?" 

She  received  no  answer ;  and  both  the  Scot  and  the  Englishman 
left  the  place.  The  stranger  still  held  her  locked  in  a  grasp  that  seemed 
of  iron.  In  vain  she  struggled,  in  vain  she  shrieked,  in  vain  she  called 
on  earth  and  heaven  for  assistance ;  she  was  held,  and  still  he  kept  si- 
lence. Exhausted  with  terror,  and  fruitless  attempts  for  release,  she 
put  her  hands  together,  and  in  a  calmer  tone  exclaimed,  "  If  you  have 
honour,  or  humanity  ii^our  heart,  release  me !  I  am  an  unprotected 
woman,  praying  for  your  mercy  ;  withhold  it  not,  for  the  sake  of  heaven, 
and  your  own  soul !" 

"  Kneel  to  me  then,  thou  syren !''  cfied  the  warrior,  with  fierceness. 
As  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  tender  knees  of  Lady  Helen  upon  the  rocky 
floor.  His  voice  echoed  terribly  in  her  ears ;  but  obeying  him,  "  Free 
me,"  cried  she,  **  for  the  sake  of  my  dying  fiither !" 

"  Never,  till  I  have  had  my  revenge !" 

At  this  dreadful  denunciation  she  shuddered  to  the  soul,  but  yet  she 
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spoke :  "  Surely  I  am  mistaken  for  some  one  elae ! — Oh,  how  can  I 
have  offended  any  map,  to  incur  so  cruel  an  outrage !" 

The  y^arrior  burst  into  a  satanic  laugh,  and  throwing  up  his  yisor — 
"  Behold  me,  Helen  !*'  cried  he,  grasping  her  clasped  hands  with  a  hor- 
rible force :  "  My  hour  is  come !" 

At  the  sight  of  the  dreadful  face  of  Soulis,  she  comprehended  all 
her  danger,  and  with  supernatural  strength  wresting  her  hands  from  his 
hold,  she  burst  through  the  bushes  out  of  the  cave.  Her  betrayers 
stood  at  the  entrance,  and  catching  her  in  their  arms,  brought  her  back 
to  their  lord.  But  it  was  an  insensible  form  they  now  laid  before  him : 
orercome  with  horror,  her  senses  fled.  Short  was  this  suspension 
Irom  misery ;  water  was  thrown  on  her  &ce,  and  she  awoke  to  recol- 
lection, lying  on  the  bosom  of  her  enemy.  Again  she  struggled,  again 
her  cries  echoed  from  side  to  side  of  the  carem.  ^  Peace  T'  cried  the 
monster :  '*  you  cannot  escape^ — you  are  now  mine  for  ever !  Twice 
you  refused  to  be  my  wife ! — you  dared  to  despise  my  love,  and  my 
power : — now  you  shall  feel  my  hatred,  and  my  revenge  !** 

*'  Kill  me !''  cried  the  distracted  Helen ;  "  kill  me,  and  I  will  bless 
you !" 

"  That  would  be  a  poor  vengeance,"  cried  he ;  "  you  must  be  hum- 
bled, proud  minion, — ^you  must  learn  to  fawn  on  me  for  a  smile ;  to 
woo,  as  my  slave,  for  one  of  those  caresses  you  spumed  to  receive  as 
my  wife."  As  he  spoke,  he  strained  her  to  his  breast,  with  the  con- 
tending expressions  of  passion  and  revenge  glaring  in  his  eyes.  Helen 
shrieked  at  the  pollution  of  his  lips ;  and  as  he  more  fiercely  held  her, 
her  hand  struck  against  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  In  a  moment  she  drew 
it;  and  armed  with  the  strength  of  outraged  innocence,  unwitting 
-whether  it  gave  death  or  not,  only  hoping  it  would  release  her,  she 
struck  it  into  his  side.  All  was  the  action  of  an  instant.  While, 
as  instantaneously,  he  caught  her  wrist,  exclaiming,  "Damnable 
traitress!"  dashed  her  from  him,  stunned  and  motionless,  to  the 
ground. 

The  weapon  had  not  penetrated  far.  But  the  sight  of  his  blood, 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  incensed  the  raging  Soulis.  He  called 
aloud  on  Macgregor.  The  two  men,  who  yet  stood  without  the  cave, 
re-entered.  They  started  when  they  saw  vu  dagger  in  his  hand, 
and  Helen  lying  apparently  lifeless,  with  blood  sprinkled  on  her 
garments. 

Macgregor,  who  had  personated  the  Scottish  knight,  in  a  tremulous 
voice  asked  why  he  had  killed  the  lady  ? 

Soulis  frowned :  "  Here  !"  cried  he,  throwing  open  hia  nc?A.\  "  >3^\e 
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wound,  that  beautiful'  fiend  you  so  piteoualy  look  upon,  aimed  at  my 
life !" 

"  My  Lord,'^  said  the  other  man,  who  had  heard  her  shrieks,  *^  I  ex- 
pected different  treatment  for  the  Earl  of  Mar's  daughter.'*  *' 

*'  Base  Scot !''  returned  Soulis,  '*  when  you  brought  a  woman  into 
these  wilds  to  me,  ypu  had  no  right  to  expect  I  should  use  her  other- 
wise than  as  I  pleased,  and  you,  as  the  servile  minister  of  my 
pleasures." 

"  This  language.  Lord  Soulis !"  rejoined  the  man  much  agitated ; 
"  bat  you  mistook  me — ^I  meant  not  to  reproach." 

^*  'Tis  well  you  did  not ;"  and  turning  from  him  with  contempt,  he 
listened  to  Macgregor ;  who,  stooping  towards  the  inanimate  Helen, 
observed  that  her  pulse  beat — ^^^Fool!"  returned  Soulis,  "did  you 
think  I  would  so  rashly  throw  away  what  I  have  been  at  such  pains  to 
gain  ?  Call  your  wife :  she  knows  how  to  teach  these  minions  sub- 
mission to  my  will." 

The  man  obeyed ;  and  while  his  companion,  by  the  command  of 
Soulis,  bound  a  fillet  round  the  forehead  of  Helen,  cut  by  the  flints ; 
the  chief  brought  two  chains,  and  fastening  them  to  her  wrists  and 
ankles,  exclaimed  with  brutal  triumph,  while  he  locked  them  on : — 
"  There,  my  haughty  damsel !  flatter  not  thyself  that  the  arms  of  Soulis 
shall  be  thine  only  fetters." 

Macgregor's  wife  entered,  and  promised  to  obey  all  her  lord's  in- 
junctions. When  she  was  left  alone' with  the  breathless  body  of  Helen, 
water,  and  a  few  cordial  drops,  which  she  poured  into  the  unhappy 
lady's  mouth,  soon  recaUed  her  wretched  senses.  On  opening  her 
eyes,  the  sight  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  inspired  her  with  some  hope ; 
but  attempting  to  stretch  out  her  hands  in  supplication,  she  was  horror- 
struck  at  finding  them  fastened,  and  at  the  clink  of  the  chains  which 
bound  her.  "  Why  am  I  thus  ?"  demanded  she  of  the  woman ;  but 
suddenly  recollecting  having  attempted  to  pierce  Sonlis  with  his  own 
dagger,  and  now  supposing  she  had  slain  him,  she  added,  "  Is  Lord 
Soulis  killed  ?'^ 

"  No,"  replied  the  woman ;  "  my  husband  says  he  is  but  slightly 
hurt ;  and  surely  your  fair  face  belies  your  heart,  if  you  could  intend 
the  death  of  so  brave  %nd  loving  a  lord !" 

**  You  then  belong  to  him  ?"  cried  the  wretched  Helen,  wringing 
her  hands :  "  Alas,  how  am  I  beset ! — what  will  be  my  unhappy  fate ! 
Oh,  Yirgift  of  Heaven,  take  me  to  thyself!" 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  cried  the  woman,  "  that  you  should  pray  against 
being  the  favourite  lady  of  our  noble  chief!    Many  are  the  scores 
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aicMind  Hermitage  castle,  who  would  come  hither  on  their  hands  and 
knees  to  arrive  at  that  happiness." 

**  Happiness  !*'  cried  Lady  Helen,  in  anguish  of  spirit :  "  Oh,  it  can 
Tisit  me  no  more,  till  I  am  restored  to  my  Either — ^till  I  am  released 
from  the  power  of  Soulis !  Give  me  liberty,"  continued  she,  wildly 
grasping  the  ann  of  the  woman :  "  Assist  me  to  escape,  and  half  the 
wealth  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  shall  be  your  reward  !" 

**  Alas !"  returned  the  woman ;  "  my  Lord  would  bum  me  on  the 
spot,  and  murder  my  husband,  did  he  think  I  even  listened  to  such  a 
project.  No,  lady ;  you  never  will  see  your  iather  more,  for  none  who 
once  enter  my  Lord's  Hermitage,  ever  wish  to  come  out  again." 

^  The  Hermitage !"  cried  Helen,  starting  on  her  knees :  "  Oh,  Fa- 
ther of  the  desolate,  have  mercy  upon  me !  never  let  me  live  to  enter 
those  accursed  wails !" 

^  They  are  frightful  enough,  to  be  sure,"  returned  the  woman  ^  "  but 
you,  gentle  lady,  will  be  princess  there ;  and  in  all  things  commanding 
the  kingly  heart  of  its  lord,  have  rather  cause  to  bless  than  to  curse  the 
castle  of  Soulis." 

**  Himself,  and  all  that  bears  his  name,  are  accursed  to  me,"  re- 
turned Helen:  ''his  love  is  my  abomination,  his  hatred  my  dread. 
Pity  me,  kind  creature ;  and  if  you  have  a  daughter  whose  honour  is 
dear  to  your  prayers,  think  you  see  her  in  me,  and  have  compassion  on 
me.  My  life  is  in  your  hands;  for  I  swear  before  the  throne  of 
Almighty  Purity,  that  Soulis  shall  see  me  die,  rather  than  dis- 
honoured !" 

'*  Poor  young  soul,"  cried  the  woman,  looking  at  her  frantic  ges- 
tnres  with  commiseration ;  "  I  would  pity  you  if  I  durst ;  but  I  repeat, 
my  life,  and  my  husband's,  and  my  children,  who  are  now  near  Her- 
mitage, would  all  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  Lord  Soulis.  You  must 
be  content  to  submit  to  his  will."  Helen  closed  her  hands  over  her 
breast  in  mute  despair,  and  the  woman  went  on : — *^  And  as  for  the 
matter  of  your  making  such  lamentations  about  your  father,  if  he  be  as 
little  your  friend  as  your  mother  is,  you  have  not  much  cause  to  grieve 
on  that  score." 

Helen  sat  aghast.  "  My  mother !  what  of  her  ? — Speak  :  tell  me  1 
— It  was  indeed  her  signet,  that  betrayed  me  into  these  horrors.  She 
cannot  have  consented — Oh  no !  some  villains — Speak :  tell  me,  what 
you  would  say  of  Lady  Mar !" 

Regardless  of  the  terrible  emotion  whicl^now  shook  the  fraihe  of 
her  auditor,  the  woman  coolly  replied,  she  had  heard  from  her  husband, 
who  was  the  confidential  servant  of  Lord  Soulis,  that  it  wua  \a  \a&^ 
Mar  he  owed  the  knowledge  of  Helen  being  at  BothwcYL.    TYie  CoxmV 
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688  had  written  a  letter  to  her  cousiii,  Lord  Buchan ;  who  bemg  a 
sworn  friend  of  England,  was  then  with  Lord  de  Valence  at  Dumbar- 
ton. In  this  epistle,  she  intimated  **  her  wish,  that  Lord  Buchan  would 
devise  a  plan  to  surprise  Bothwell  castle  the  ensuing  day,  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  its  armed  vassals,  then  preparing  to  march  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  outlaw  Sir  William  Wallace,  who,  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
was  lurking  about  the  caverns  of  the  Cartlane  craigs.'* 

When  tiiis  letter  arrived.  Lord  Soulis  was  at  dinner  with  the  other 
lords;  and  Buchan  laying  it  before  De  Valence,  they  all  consulted 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Lady  Mar  begged  her  cousin  not  to  appear 
in  the  affair  himself,  that  she  might  escape  the  suspicions  of  her  lord  ; 
who,'  she  strongly  declared,  was  not  arming  his  vassals  for  any  disloyal 
disposition  towards  the  King  of  England,  but  solely  at  the  instigations 
of  Wallace  ;  to  whom  he  romantically  considered  himself  bound  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude.  As  she  gave  this  information,  she  hoped  that  no  at- 
tainder would  fall  upon  her  husband.  And  to  keep  the  transaction  as 
close  as  possible,  she  proposed  that  the  Lord  Soulis,  who  she  under- 
stood was  then  at  Dumbarton,  should  take  the  command  of  two  or 
three  thousand  troops,  and,  marching  to  Bothwell  next  morning,  seize 
the  few  hundred  armed  Scots  who  were  there,  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
mountains.  .  She  ended  by  saying,  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  in  the 
castle ;  which  she  hoped  would  be  an  inducement  to  Soulis  to  ensure 
the  Earl  of  Mar's  safety  for  the  sake  of  her  hand  as  his  reward. 

The  greatest  part  of  Lady  Mar's  injunctions  could  not  be  attended 
to,  as  Lord  de  Valence,  as  well  as  Soulis,  was  made  privy  to  the 
secret.  The  English  nobleman  declared,  that  he  should  not  do  his  duty 
to  his  King,  if  he  did  not  head  the  force  that  went  to  quell  so  dangerous 
a  conspiracy ;  and  Soulis,  eager  to  go  at  any  rate,  joyfully  accepted 
the  honour  of  being  his  companion.  Lord  Buchan  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  the  seizure  of  the  EarPs  person ;  as  De  Valence  flattered 
him,  that  the  King  would  endow  him  with  the  Mar  estates,  which  must 
now  be  confiscated.  Helen  groaned  at  the  latter  part  of  this  narration ; 
but  the  woman,  without  noticing  it,  proceeded  to  relate,  how,  when  the 
party  had  executed  their  design  at  Bothwell  castle,  she  was  to  have 
been  taken  by  Soulis  to  his  castle  near  Glasgow.  But  on  that  wily 
Scot  not  finding  her,  he  conceived  the  suspicion  that  Lord  de  Valence 
had  prevailed  on  the  Co^mtess  to  give  her  up  to  him.  He  observed, 
that  the  woman  who  could  be  prevailed  on  to  betray  her  daughter  to 
one  man,  would  easily  be  bribed  to  repeat  the  crime  to  another ;  and 
under  this  impression  he  accused  the  English  nobleman  of  treachery. 
De  Valence  denied  it  vehemently ;  a  quarrel  ensued ;  and  Soulis  de- 
parted with  a  few  of  the  foUowers,  giving  out  that  he  was  retiring  in 
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high  indignation  to  Dun-glass.  Bat  the  fact  was,  he  larked  about  in 
Bothwell  wood ;  and  from  its  recesses,  saw  Cressingham's  lieutenant 
march  by,  to  take  possession  of  the  castle  in  the  King^s  name.  A 
deserter  from  his  troops,  fell  in  with  Lord  Soulis's  company ;  and  Hy- 
ing to  him  for  protection,  a  long  private  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween them.  At  this  period,  one  of  the  spies  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  chief  in  quest  of  news,  returned  with  a  female  tenant  of  St.  Fillan^s, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  home.  She  told  Lord  Soulis  all  ho 
wanted  to  know ;  informing  him,  Uiat  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who 
could  be  no  other  than  Lady  Helen  Mar,  was  concealed  in  that 
convent. 

On  this  information,  he  conversed  a  long  time  with  the  stranger 
from  Cressingham's  detachment.  And  determining  on  carrying  off 
flelen  immediately  to  Hermitage ;  that  the  distance  of  Teviotdale 
might  render  a  rescue  less  probable,  he  laid  his  plan  accordingly.  "  In 
consequence,'^  continued  the  woman,  '^  my  husband,  and  the  stranger ; 
the  one  habited  as  a  Scottish,  and  the  other  as  an  English  knight,  (for 
my  lord  being  ever  on  some  wild  prank,  has  always  a  chest  of  strange 
dresses  with  him,)  set  out  for  St.  Fillan's ;  taking  with  them  the  signet 
which  your  mother  had  sent  with  her  letter  to  the  Earl  her  cousin. 
They  hoped  such  a  pledge  of  their  truth,  would  ensure  them  credit. 
You  know  the  tale  they  invented ;  and  its  success  proves  my  lord  to 
be  no  bad  contriver." 


■  •  • 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  PENTLAND  HILLS. 


Helen  listened  with  astonishment  and  grief,  to  this  too  probable 
story  of  her  stepmother's  ill-judged  tenderness,  or  cruel  treachery ;  and 
remembering  the  threats  which  had  escaped  that  lady  in  their  last  con- 
versation, she  saw  no  reason  to  doubt,  what  so  clearly  explained  the 
before  inexplicable  seizure  of  her  father,  the  betraying  of  Wallace,  and 
her  own  present  calamity. 

"  You  do  not  answer  toe,"  rejoined  the  woman ;  "  but  if  you  think 
I  don*t  say  true,  Lord  Soulis  himself  will  assure  you  of  the  fact." 

"  Alas,  no !"  returned  Helen,  profoundly  sighing ;  "  I  believe  it  too 
well.  I  see  the  depth  of  the  misery  into  which  I  am  plunged.  And 
vet^"  cried  she,  recollecting  the  imposition  the  men  had  p\it  uvou  \i<et  \ 
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''  yet,  I  shall  not  be  wholly  so,  if  my  &ther  lives,  and  was  not  in  the 
extremity  they  told  me  of!" 

"If  that  thought  gives  you  comfort,  retain  it;"  returned  the 
woman :  "  the  whole  story  of  the  Earl's  illness,  was  an  invention,  to 
bring  you  at  so  short  notice  ^m  the  protection  of  the  prior." 

"  I  thank  thee,  gracious  Providence,  for  this  comfort !"  exclaimed 
Helen :  "  it  inspires  me  with  redoubled  tnfet  in  thee." 

Margery  shook  her  head.  ''Ah,  poor  victim  (thought  she),  how 
vain  is  thy  devotion !"  But  she  had  not  time  to  say  so,  for  her  hus- 
band, and  the  deserter  jfrom  Cresaingham,  re-entered  the  cave.  Helen, 
afraid  that  it  was  Soulis,  started  up.  The  stranger  made  a  motion  to 
lift  her  in  his  arms :  she  struggled,  and  in  the  violence  of  her  action, 
struck  bis  beaver :  it  opened,  and  discovered  a  pale  and  stem  coun- 
tenance, witli  a  large  scar  across  his  jaw ;  this  mark  of  contest,  and 
the  gloomy  scowl  of  his  eyes,  made  Helen  rush  towards  the  woman 
for  protection.  The  man  hastily  closed  his  helmet,  and  speaking 
tiirough  the  closed  steel,  for  the  first  time  she  heard  his  voice^  which 
sounded  hollow  and  decisive : — ^he  bade  her  prepare  to  accompany  Lord 
Soulis  in  a  journey  to  the  south. 

Helen  looked  at  her  shackled  arms,  and  despairing  of  effecting  her 
escape  by  any  effort  of  her  own,  she  thought  that  gaining  time  might 
be  some  advantage ;  and  allowing  the  man  to  take  her  hand,  while 
Macgregor  supported  her  on  the  other  side,  they  led  her  out  of  the 
cave.  She  observed  the  latter  smile  and  wink  at  his  wife. — ^**0!" 
cried  she,  "  to  what  am  I  betrayed !  —  Unhand  me — leave  me !"  Al- 
most fainting  wiih  dread,  she  leaned  against  the  arm  of  the  stranger. 

Thunder  now  pealed  over  her  head,  and  lightning  shot  across  the 
mountains.  She  looked  up :  ''  Merciful  heaven !"  cried  she,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  horror ;  "  send  down  thy  bolt  on  me !" — ^At  that  moment 
Soulis,  mounted  on  his  steed,  approached,  and  ordered  her  to  be  put 
mto  the  litter.  Incapable  of  contending  with  the  numbers  which  sur- 
rounded her,  she  allowed  them  to  execute  their  master^s  commands. 
Macgregor's  wife  was  set  on  a  pillion  behind  him ;  and  Soulis  giving 
the  word,  tliey  all  marched  on  sit  a  rapid  pace.  In  a  few  hours,  having 
cleared  the  shady  valleys  of  the  Clyde,  they  entered  the  long  and 
barren  tracts  of  the  Leadhill  moors. 

A  dismal  hue  overspread  the  country ;  the  thunder  yet  roared  in 
distant  peals,  and  the  lightning  came  down  in  such  vast  sheets,  that  the 
carriers  were  oflen  obliged  to  set  down  their  burden,  and  cover  their 
eyes  to  regain  their  sight.  A  shrill  wind  pierced  the  slight  covering 
of  the  litter,  and  blowing  it  aside,  discovered  at  intervals  the  rough 
ouiiiDea  of  the  distant  hills,  visible  through  the  mist ;  or  tlie  gleaming 
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of  some  wandering  water,  as  it  glided  away  over  the  cheerless  waste. 
*'  All  is  desolation,  like  myself!"  thought  Helen ;  but  neither  the 
cold  wind,  nor  the  rain,  now  drifting  into  her  vehicle,  occasioned  her 
any  sensation.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  is  at  ease  that  the  body  is 
delicate :  all  within  her  was  too  expectant  of  mental  horrors,  to  notice 
the  casual  inconveniences  of  season  or  situation. 

The  cavalcade  with  difficulty  mounted  the  steeps  of  a  stupendous 
mountain,  where  the  storm  raged  so  turbulently,  that  the  men  who  car- 
ried the  litter  stopped  and  told  their  lord,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed  in  the  approaching  darkness ;  they  conjured  him  to  look  at  the 
perpendicular  rocks,  rendered  indeterminate  by  the  gathering  mist ;  — ^ 
to  feel  the  overwhelming  gusts  of  the  tempest;  and  then  judge  whether 
they  dare  venture  with  the  litter  on  so  dangerous  a  pathway,  made 
slippery  by  descending  rain  ! 

To  halt  in  such  a  Spot,  seemed  to  Soulis  as  perilous  as  to  pro- 
ceed.— "  We  shall  not  be  better  off,"  answered  he,  "  should  we  attempt 
to  return:  precipices  lie  on  either  side;  and  to  stand  still  would 
be  equally  perilous :  the  torrents  from  the  heights  increase  so  rapidly, 
there  is  every  chance  of  our  being  swept  away,  should  we  remain  ex- 
posed to  ^eir  stream*" 

Helen  looked  at  these  sublime  cascades  with  a  calm  welcome,  as 
they  poured  from  the  hills,  and  flung  their  spray  upon  the  roof  of  her 
vehicle.  She  hailed  her  release  in  the  death  they  menaced  ;  and  far 
from  being  intimidated  at  the  prospect,  cast  a  resigned  and  even  wist- 
ful glance  into  the  swelling  lake  beneath,  under  whose  waves  she  ex- 
pected soon  to  sleep. 

On  the  remonstrance  of  their  master,  the  men  resumed  their  pace  ; 
and  after  hard  contention  with  the  storm,  they  gained  the  summit  of 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  were  descending  its  eastern  brow, 
when  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  upon  them.  Looking  down  into  the 
black  chaos,  on  the  brink  of  which  they  must  pass  along,  they  once 
more  protested  they  eould  not  advance  a  foot,  until  the  dawn  should 
give  them  some  security. 

At  this  declaration,  which  Soulis  saw  could  not  now  be  disputed, 
he  ordered  the  troop  to  halt  under  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  rock.  Its 
huge  areh  overhung  the  ledge  that  formed  the  road,  while  a  deep  gulf 
at  his  feet,  by  the  roaring  of  waters,  proclaimed  itself  the  receptacle  of 
those  cataracts  which  rush  tremendous  from  the  ever  streaming  Pent- 
land  hflls. 

Soulis  dismoaated.  The  men  set  down  the  litter,  and  removed  to 
a  distance  as  he  approached.  He  opened  one  of  the  cuTtain&>  %Xki. 
throwing  himself  hemde  the  exbttusiJBd,  but  watchfal  Helen,  cbsve\^^ 
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aims  roughly  about  her,  and  exclaimed — ^''  Sweet  minion,  I  must  pillow 
on  your  bosom  till  the  mom  awakes  !^  His  brutal  lips  were  again  riv- 
eted to  her  cheek.  Ten  thousand  strengtlis  seemed  then  to  beatre  him 
from  her  heart ;  and  struggling  with  a  power  that  amazed  even  herself 
she  threw  him  from  her ;  and  holding  him  off  with  her.  shackled  arms, 
her  shrieks  again  pierced  the  heavens.  • 

'*  Scream  thy  soul  away,  poor  fool !"  exclaimed  Soulis,  seizing  her 
fiercely  in  his  arms ;  "  for  thou  art  now  so  surely  mine,  that  heaven  it- 
self cannot  preserve  thee." 

At  that  moment  her  couch  was  shaken  by  a  sudden  shock,  and  in 
4he  next  she  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  Soulis.  A  stroke  from  an 
unseen  arm  had  wounded  him,  and  starting  on  his  feet,  a  fearful  battle 
of  swords  took  place  over  the  prostrate  Helen. 

Two  men,  out  of  the  numbers  who  hastened  to  the  assistance  of 
their  master,  fell  dead  on  her  body  ;  while  the  chief  himself,  covered 
with  wounds,  and  breathing  revenge  and  blasphemy,  was  forced  off  by 
the  survivors.  "  Where  do  you  carry  me,  villains  ?"  cried  he :  "  Sep- 
arate me  not  from  the  vengeance  I  will  yet  hurl  on  that  demon  who  has 
robbed  me  of  my  victim,  or  ye  shall  die  a  death  more  horrible  than 
hell  can  inflict!"  He  raved;  but  more  unheded  than  the  tempest: 
terrified  that  the  spirits  of  darkness  were  indeed  their  pursuers,  in  spite 
of  his  reiterated  tlireais,  the  men  carried  him  to  a  distant  hollow  in  the 
rock  ;  and  laid  liim  down,  now  insensible  from  loss  of  blood.  One  or 
two  of  the  most  desperate  returned  to  see  what  was  become  of  Lady 
Helen ;  well  aware  that  if  they  could  regain  her,  their  master  would 
be  satisfied :  but,  on  the  reverse,  should  she  be  lost,  the  whole  troop 
knew  their  fate  wouM  be  some  merciless  punishment 

Macgregor,  and  ^e  deserter  of  Cressingham,  were  the  first  who 
reached  the  spot  where  the  lady  had  been  left :  with  horror  they  found 
the  litter,  but  not  herself.  She  was  gone.  But  whether  carried  off 
by  the  mysterious  arm  which  had  felled  their  lord,  or  she  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  foambg  gulf  beneath,  they  could  not  determine.  They 
decided,  however,  the  latter  should  be  their  report  to  Soulis ;  knowing 
he  would  rather  believe  the  object  of  his  passions  had  perished,  than 
that  she  had  escaped  his  toils. 

Almost  stupified  with  consternation,  they  returned  to  repeat  this  tale 
to  their  furious  lord,  who,  on  liaving  his  wounds  staunched,  had  recov- 
ered from  his  swoon.  On  hearing  that  the  beautiful  creature,  he  had 
so  lately  believed  his  own  beyond  the  power  of  fate  ;  ihsii  his  proptrfy^ 
as  he  called  her,  the  devoted  slave  of  his  wfll,  the  mistress  of  his  des- 
tiny, was  lost  to  him  for  ever,  swallowed  up  in  the  wjielming  wave,  he 
became  frantic.    There  was  desperation  in  every  word.     He  raved : 
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tore  up  the  earUi  like  a  wild  beast ;  and,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  dashed 
the  wife  of  Macgregor  from  him,  as  she  approached  with  a  fresh  balsam 
for  his  wounds.  **  (Iff,  scum  of  a  daomed  sex !"  cried  he  :  *'  Where 
is  she,  whom  I  intrusted  to  thy  care  ?" 

*'  My  Lord,"  answered  the  af&ighted  woman,  '*  you  know  best.  You 
terrified  the  poor  young  creature.  You  forced  yourself  into  her  litter, 
and  can  you  wonder — " 

"  That  I  should  force  you  to  perdition ! — execrable  witch,"  cried 
he,  *'  that  knew  no  better  how  to  prepare  a  slave  to  receive  her  lord !" 
As  he  spoke,  he  struck  her  again ;  but  it  was  with  his  gauntlet  hand, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  woman  opened  no  more.  The  blow  fell 
on  her  temple  ;  and  a  motionless  corpse  lay  before  him. 

**  My  wife  !"  cried  the  poor  Macgregor,  putting  his  trembling  arms 
about  her  neck :  *'  Oh,  my  Lord,  how  have  I  deserved  this  ?  You  have 
slain  her !" 

*'  Suppose  I  have !"  returned  the  chief  with  a  cold  scorn ;  *'  she  was 
old  and  ugly  :  and  could  you  recover  Helen,  you  should  cull  Hermit- 
age, for  a  substitute  for  this  prating  beldam." 

Macgregor  made  no  reply,  but  feeling  in  his  heart,  that  he  "  who 
sows  the  wind,  must  reap  the  whirlwind ;"  that  such  were  the  rewards 
of  villainy,  to  its  vile  instruments ;  he  could  not  but  say  to  himself, ''  I 
have  deserved  it  of  my  God,  but  not  of  thee  !" — ^and  sobbing  over  the 
remains  of  his  equally  criminal  wife,  by  the  assistance  of  his  comrades 
be  removed  her  from  the  now  hated  presence  of  his  lord. 


•  ♦  • 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   HUT. 


Meanwhile,  the  Lady  Helen,  hardly  jational  from  the  horror  and 
hope  that  agitated  her,  extricated  herself  from  the  dead  bodies  ;  and  in 
her  eagerness  to  escape,  would  certainly  have  fallen  over  the  precipice, 
had  not  the  same  gallant  arm  which  Had  covered  her  persecutor  with 
wounds,  caught  her,  as  she  sprang  from  the  litter.  "  Fear  not,  madam,"  _ 
exclaimed  a  gentle  voice  ;  "  you  are  under  the  protection  of  a  Scottish 

knight." 

There  was  a  kindness  in  the  sound,  that  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
speaker  to  be  of  her  own  kindred ;  she  felt  as  if  suddenly  rescued  by 
a  brother ;  and  dropping  her  head  on  his  bosom,  a  shcwei  oC  |^i^\x^lv\ 
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tears  relieved  her  heart,  and  prevented  her  fainting.  Aware  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  that  the  enemy  might  soon  be  ou  him  again,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  and  with  the  activity  <of  a  mountain  deer, 
crossed  two  rushing  streams ;  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  even  onder 
the  foam  of  their  flood  ;  and  then  treading,  with  a  light  and  steady  step, 
an  alpine  bridge  of  one  single  tree,  which  arched  the  cataract  below,  he 
reached  the  opposite  side,  where,  spreading  his  plaid  upon  the  rock,  he 
laid  the  trembling  Helen  upon  it.  Then  lightly  touching  his  bugle — in 
a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  men,  whose  rough  grat- 
ulations  might  have  re-awakcned  the  alarm  of  Helen,  had  she  not  still 
heard  his  voice.  There  was  graciousness,  and  balm-distilling  sweet- 
ness in  every  tone ;  and  she  listened  in  calm  expectation. 

He  directed  the  men  to  take  their  axes,  and  cut  away,  on  their  side 
of  the  fall,  the  tree  which  arched  it.  It  was  probable  that  the  viUain  he 
had  just  assailed,  or  his  followers,  might  pursue  him  ;  and  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  demolish  the  bridge. 

The  men  obeyed  ;  and  the  warrior  returned  to  his  fair  charge.  It 
was  raining  fast ;  and  fearful  of  farther  exposing  her  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  night,  he  proposed  leading  her  to  shelter.  "  There  is  a  her- 
mit^s  cell  on  the  northern  side  of  this  mountain.  1  will  conduct  you 
thither  in  the  morning,  as  to  the  securest  asylum  ;  but  meanwhile  we 
must  seek  a  nearer  shelter," 

"  Any  where,  sir,  with  honour,  my  guide,"  answered  Helen 
timidly. 

"  You  are  safe  with  me,  lady,"  returned  he,  "  as  in  the  arms  of  the 
Virgin.  I  am  a  man  who  can  now  have  no  joy  in  womankind,  bat 
when  as  a  brother  I  protect  them.  Whoever  you  are,  confide  in  me, 
and  you  shall  not  be  betrayed." 

Helen  confidently  gave  him  her  hand,  and  strove  to  rise ;  but  at  the 
first  attempt  the  shackles  pierced  her  ankles,  and  she  sunk  again  to  the 
ground. — The  cold  iron  on  her  wrists  touched  the  hand  of  her  preser- 
ver. He  now  recollected  his  surprise  on  hearing  the  clank  of  chains, 
whea  carrying  her  over  the  bridge : — "  Who,"  enquired  he,  "  could 
have  done  this  unmanly  deed  ?" 

"  The  wretch  from  whom  you  rescued  me ;  to  prevent  my  escape 
from  a  captivity  worse  than  death." 

While  she  spoke,  he  wrenched  open  the  manacles  from  her  wrists 
and  ankles,  and  threw  them  over  the  precipice.  As  she  heard  them 
dash  into  the  torrent,  an  unutterable  gratitude  filled  her  heart ;  and 
again  giving  her  hand  to  him,  to  lead  her  forward,  she  said  wiUi  oat- 
nestness,  "  O,  sir,  if  you  have  a  wife  or  sister — should  they  ever  fell 
into  the  like  peril  with  mine ;  for  in  these  terrific  times,  who  is 
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secure '?  may  Heayen  reward  your  bravery,  by  aending  them  suet  a 
preserver !" 

The  stranger  sighed  deeply : — "  Sweet  lady,"  returned  he,  "  I  have 
no  wife,  no  sister.  But  my  kindred  is  nevertheless  very  numerous,  and 
1  thank  thee  for  thy  prayer."  The  hero  sighed  profoundly  again ;  and 
led  her  silently  down  the  windings  of  the  declivity.  Having  proceeded 
with  caution,  they  descended  into  a  little  wooded  dell,  and  soon  ap- 
proached the  half-standing  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  shepherd's 
hat. 

"  This,"  said  the  knight,  as  they  entered,  "  was  the  habitation  of  a 
good  old  man,  who  fed  his  flock  on  these  mountains ;  but  a  band  of 
Southron  soldiers  forced  his  only  daughter  from  him ;  and,  plundering 
his  little  abode,  drove  him  out  upon  the  waste.  He  perished  the  same 
night  by  grief,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  His  son,  a  brave 
youth,  was  left  for  dead  by  his  sister's  ravishers ;  but  I  found  him  in 
this  dreary  solitude ;  and  he  told  me  the  too  general  story,  of  his 
wounds  and  his  despair.  Indeed,  lady,  when  I  heard  your  shrieks 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm,  I  thought  they  might  proceed  from 
this  poor  boy's  sister,  and  I  flew  to  restore  them  to  each  other." 

Helen  shuddered,  as  he  related  a  tale  so  nearly  resembling  her  own ; 
and  trembling  with  we^ikness,  and  horror  of  what  might  have  been  her 
hie,  had  she  not  been  rescued  by  this  gallant  stranger,  she  sunk  ex- 
hausted upon  the  turf.  The  chief  still  held  her  hand ;  and  alarmed  for 
her  state,  called  to  his  men  to  seek  fuel  to  make  a  fire.  While  his 
messengers  were  exploring  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  for  dried  leaves 
and  sticks,  Helen,  totally  overcome,  leaned  almost  motionless  against 
the  wall  of  the  hut.  Finding,  by  her  shortening  breath,  that  she  was 
fainting,  the  knight  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  supporting  her  on  his 
breast,  chafed  her  cold  hands  and  forehead.  His  efforts  were  vain  : 
she  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  breathe ;  hardly  a  pulse  moved  her  heart. 
— Alarmed  at  such  signs  of  death,  he  called  to  one  of  the  men,  who  re- 
mained in  the  outer  chamber. 

The  man  answered  his  master's  enquiry,  by  putting  a  flask  into  his 
hand.  The  knight  poured  some  of  its  contents  into  her  mouth.  Her 
streaming  locks  touched  his  cheek.  "  Poor  lady !"  said  he,  '*  she  will 
perish  in  these  forlorn  regions,  where  neither  warmth  nor  nourishment 
can  be  found." 

To  his  glad  welcome,  several  of  his  men  soon  after  entered  with  a 
qnantity  of  withered  boughs,  which  they  had  found  in  the  fissures  of  the 
rock  at  some  distance.     With  these  a  fire  was  speedily  kindled  ;  and 
its  blaze  diffusing  comfort  through  the  chamber,  he  had  l\ve  8a.\As^^c.\AWv 
of  hearing  a  sigh  from  the  breast  of  \i\a   charge.     Hei  \v^;jA  aV3\ 
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leaned  (to  his  bosom,  when  she  opened  her  eyes.    The  light  shone  full 
on  her  face. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  are  you  revived  ?"  Her  delicacy  started  at  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  raising  herself,  though  feebly, 
she  thanked  him,  and  requested  a  little  water.  It  was  given  to  her. 
She  drank  some  ;  and  looking  up,  would  have  met  the  fixed  and  com- 
passionate gaze  of  the  knight,  had  not  weakness  cast  such  a  film  before 
her  eyes  that  she  scarcely  saw  any  thing.  Being  still  languid,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  the  turf  seat. — Her  face  was  pale  as  marble,  and 
her  long  hair,  saturated  with  wet,  by  its  darkness  made  her  look  of  a 
more  deadly  hue. 

"  Death !  how  lovely  canst  thou  be !"  sighed  the  knight  to  himself 
— he  even  groaned.  Helen  started,  and  looked  around  her  with  alarm. 
— "  Fear  not,"  said  he, "  I  only  dreaded  your  pale  looks ;  but  you  re- 
vive, and  wiU  yet  bless  all  that  are  dear  to  you  :  suffer  me,  sweet  lady, 
to  drain  the  wet  from  these  tresses  ?" — He  took  hold  of  them  as  he 
spoke.  She  saw  the  water  running  from  her  hair  over  his  hands,  and 
allowing  him  to  wring  out  the  rain,  he  continued  wiping  her  glossy 
locks  with  his  scarf,  till,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  she  gradually  sunk  into 
a  profound  sleep. 

Pawn  had  penetrated  the  ruined  walls  of  the  hut,  before  Lady  Helen 
awoke.  But  when  she  did,  she  was  refreshed ;  and  opening  her  eyes 
— hardly  conscious  where  she  was,  or  whether  all  that  floated  in  hejr 
memory  were  not  the  departing  vapours  of  a  frightful  dream — she 
started,  and  fixed  them  upon  the  figure  of  the  knight,  who  was  seated 
near  her.  His  noble  air,  and  the  pensive  expression  of  his  ^ne  fea- 
tures, stnick  like  a  spell  upon  her  gathering  recollections ;  she  at  once 
remembered  ^U  she  had  suffered,  all  that  she  (Aved  to  him.  She 
moved. — Her.  preserver  turned  his  eyes  towards  her ;  seeing  she  was 
awake,  he  rose  from  the  side  of  the  dying  embers,  he  had  sedulously 
kept  alive  during  her  slumber,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  she  felt  re- 
vived. She  returned  him  a  grateful  reply,  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  he 
quitted  her,  to  rouse  his  men  for  their  journey  to  the  hermit's  cell. 

When  he  re-entered,  he  found  Helen  braiding  up  the  fine  hair  which 
had  so  lately  been  scattered  by  the  rudeness  of  man,  and  the  elements. 
She  would  have  risen  at  his  approach,  but  he  seated  himself  on  a  stone 
at  her  feet.  "  We  shall  be  detained  here  a  few  minutes  longer,"  said 
he  :  "I  have  ordered  my  men  to  make  a  litter  of  crossed  branches,  to 
bear  you  on  their  shoulders.  Your  delicate  limbs  would  not  be  equal  to 
the  toil  of  descending  these  heights,  to  the  glen  of  stones.  The  vene- 
rable man  who  inhabits  there,  will  protect  you,  until  he  can  summon 
yonr  famDjr,  or  friends,  i^^  receive  his  charge." 
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At  these  words,  which  Helen  thought  were  meant  to  repiroTe  her 
for  not  haring  revealed  lierself,  she  blushed — ^but  fearful  of  breathing  a 
name  under  the  interdict  of  the  English  govemctt's,  and  which  had  al- 
ready spread  devastation  over  all  with  whom  it  had  been  connected  ; 
fearful  of  involving  her  preserver's  safety,  by  making  him  aware  of  the 
persecuted  creature  he  had  rescued ;  she  paused  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  with  the  colour  heightening  on  her  cheeks,  replied : — ^^  For  your 
humanity,  brave  sir,  shown  this  night  to  a  friendless  woman,  1  must  be 
ever  grateful ;  but  not  even  to  the  hermit,  can  I  reveal  my  name.  It 
is  fraught  with  danger  to  every  honest  Scot  who  should  know  that  he 
protects  one  who  bears  it ;  and  therefore,  least  of  all,  noble  stranger, 
would  I  breathe  it  to  you."  She  averted  her  fece,  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tions she  could  not  subdue. 

The  knight  looked  at  her  intensely,  and  profoundly  sighed.  Half 
her  unbraided  locks  lay  upon  her  bosom,  which  now  heaved  with  sup- 
pressed feelings ;  and  the  fast-falling  tears,  gliding  through  her  long 
eyelashes,  dropped  upon  his  hand — ^lie  started,  and  tore  his  eyes  from 
her  countenance.  ''  I  ask  not,  madam,  to  know  what  you  think  proper 
to  conceal.  But  danger  has  no  alarms  for  me,  when,  by  incurring  it,  I 
serve  those  who  need  a  protector." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  her  mind :  might  it  not  be  possible 
that  this  tender  guardian  of  her  safety,  this  heroic  profferer  of  service, 
was  the  noble  Wallace  ?  But  the  vain  idea  fled.  He  was  pent  up 
amidst  the  beleagured  defiles  of  Cartlane  craigs,  sworn  to  extricate  the 
helpless  families  of  his  followers,  or  to  perish  with  them. — ^This  knight  , 
was  accompanied  by  none  but  men :  and  his  kind  eyes  shone  in  too  se- 
rene a  lustre,  to  be  the  mirrors  of  the  disturbed  soul  of  the  suQ^ring 
chief  of  Ellerslie.  "  Ah !  then,"  murmured  she  to  herself,  "  are  there 
two  men  in  Scotland,  who  will  speak  thus  ?"  She  looked  up  in  his 
face.  The  plumes  of  his  bonnet  shaded  his  features :  but  she  saw  they 
were  paler  than  on  his  entrance,  and  a  strange  expression  of  distraction 
agitated  their  before  composed  lines.  His  eyes  were  bent  to  the 
ground  as  he  proceeded : — 

''  I  am  the  servant  of  my  fellow-creatures — command  me  and  my 
lew  £iithful  followers ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  such  small  means  to 
succour  you,  0£  yours,  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  their  obedience.  If 
the  villain  from  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  release  you,  be  yet  more 
deeply  implicated  in  your  sorrows,  tell  me  how  they  can  be  relieved, 
and  I  will  attempt  it.  I  shall  make  no  new  enemies  bv  the  deed,  for 
the  Southrons  and  I  are  at  eternal  enmity." 

Helen  could  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  his  varying  countAtoa&ft^ 
which,  from  underneath  his  dark  plumeSf  seemed  like  a  poTleiiUra%^<(NA« 
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at  intenrala  to  emit  the  rays  of  the  cheering  sun,  or  the  lightning  of 
threatening  thunder.  "  Alas !"  replied  she,  "  ill  should  1  repaj  such 
nobleness,  were  I  to-  involve  it  in  the  calamities  of  my  house. — No, 
generous  stranger,  I  must  remain  unknown.  Leave  me  with  the  her- 
mit ;  and  from  his  cell  I  will  send  to  some  relation,  to  take  me  thence.** 

"I  urge  you  no  more,  gentle  lady,"  replied  the  knight,  rising: 
**  were  1  at  the  head  of  an  army,  instead  of  a  handful  of  men,  I  might 
then  haye  a  better  argument  for  offering  my  services ;  but  as  it  is,  1 
feel  my  weakness,  and  seek  to  know  no  further." 

Helen  trembled  with  unaccountable  emotion : — "  Were  you  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  I  might  then  dare  to  reveal  the  full  weight  of  my  anx- 
ieties ;  but  heaven  has  already  been  sufficiently  gracious  to  nie  by 
your  hands,  in  redeeming  me  from  my  cruellest  enemy :  and  for  the 
rest,  I  put  my  trust  in  the  same  over-ruling  Providence."  At  this  mo- 
ment a  man  entered,  and  told  the  knight,  tiie  yehicle  was  finished,  the 
morning  fine,  and  his  men  ready  to  march.  He  turned  towards  Helen : 
"  May  1  conduct  you  to  the  rude  carriage  we  have  prepared  1" 

Helen  gathered  her  mantle  about  her :  and  the  knight  throwing  his 
scarf  over  her  head, — it  had  no  other  covering  —  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  he  led  her  out  of  the  hut  to  the  side  of  the  bier.  It  was 
overlaid  with  the  men*s  plaids.  The  knight  placed  her  on  it ;  and  the 
carriers  raising  it  on  their  shoulders,  her  deliverer  led  the  way,  and 
they  took  their  course  down  the  mountain.  ^ 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  GLEN  OP  STONES. 

They  proceeded  in  silence  through  the  curvings  of  the  dell,  till  it 
opened  into  a  hazardous  path  along  the  top  of  a  far  extending  cliff*, 
which  overhung  and  clasped  in  the  western  side  of  a  deep  loch.  As 
they  mounted  the  pending  wall  of  this  immense  ampi^^theatre,  Helen 
watched  the  sublime  uprise  of  the  king  of  light,  issuing  from  behind  the 
opposite  citadel  of  rocks,  and  borne  aloft  on  a  throne  of  clouds  that 
swam  in  floating  gold.  The  herbage  on  the  cliffs  glittered  with  liquid 
emeralds,  as  his  beams  kissed  their  summits ;  and  the  lake  beneath 
sparkled  like  a  sea  of  molten  diamonds.  All  nature  seemed  to  rejoice 
at  the  presence  Df  this  magnificent  emblem  of  the  Most  High.    Helen> 
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heart  swelled  with  dcTotion,  and  its  sacred  voice  breathed  from  her 
lips. 

"  Such,"  thought  she,  "  O  Sun,  art  thou !  —  The  resplendent  image 
of  the  Giver  of  all  Good.  Thy  cheering  heams,  like  his  All-cheering 
Spirit,  pervade  the  soul,  and  drive  thence  the  despondency  of  cold  and 
darkness.  But  bright  as  thou  art,  how  does  the  similitude  fade  before 
godlike  man,  the  true  image  of  his  Maker !  How  far  do  his  protecting 
arms  extend  over  the  desolate !  How  mighty  is  the  power  of  his  bene- 
volence, to  dispense  succour,  to  administer  consolation !" 

As  she  thus  mused,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  noble  mien  of  the  knight, 
who,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  wrapped  in  his  dark  mantle  of 
mingled  greens,  led  the  way,  with  a  graceful,  but  rapid  step,  along  the 
shelving  declivity.  Turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  struck  into  a  de- 
file between  two  prodigious  craggy  mountains ;  whose  brown  cheeks 
trickling  with  ten  thousand  rills,  seemed  to  weep  over  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  valley  beneath.  Scattered  fragments  of  rock,  from  the  cliffs 
above,  covered  with  their  huge  and  almost  impassable  masses  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Not  an  herb  was  to  be  seen;  all  was  black, 
barren,  and  terrific.  On  entering  this  horrid  pass,  Helen  would  have 
shuddered,  had  she  not  placed  implicit  confidence  in  her  conductor. 

As  they  advanced,  tlie  vale  gradually  narrowed,  and  at  last  shut 
them  within  an  immense  chasm,  which  seemed  to  have  been  cleft  at  its 
towering  summit,  to  admit  a  few  beams  of  light  to  the  desert  below. 
A  dark  river  flowed  along,  amid  which  the  bases  of  the  mountains 
showed  their  union,  by  the  mingling  of  many  a  rugged  cliff,  projecting 
upwards,  in  a  variety  of  strange  and  hideous  forms.  The  men  who 
carried  Helen,  with  some  difficulty  found  a  safe  footing.  However, 
after  frequent  rests,  and  unremitted  caution,  they  at  last  extricated 
themselves  from  the  most  intricate  path ;  ana  more  lightly  followed 
their  chief,  into  a  less  gloomy  partx)f  this  chaos  of  nature.  The  knight 
stopped  and  approaching  the  bier,  told  Helen  they  had  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  journey. 

"  In  the  heart  of  that  cliff,"  said  he,  "  is  the  heremit's  cell ;  a  de- 
solate shelter,  but  a  safe  one.  Old  age  and  poverty  hold  no  tempta- 
tions to  the  enemies  of  Scotland." 

As  he  spoke,  the  venerable  man,  who  had  heard  voices  beneath, 
appeared  on  the  rock ;  and  while  his  tall  and  majestic  figure,  clad  in 
gray,  moved  forward,  and  his  silver  beard  flowed  from  his  saintly  coun- 
tenance upon  the  air,  he  seemed  the  bard  of  Morven,  issuing  from  his 
cave  of  shells,  to  bid  a  hero's  welcome  to  the  young  and  warlike  Oscar.* 

**  Bless  thee,  my  son,"  cried  he,  as  he  descended,  *^  "wYvaX  ^qkA  est 
evil  accident  liii/!//  retamed  thee  so  soon  to  these  soVitwdeaV^ 
0* 
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The  knight  briefly  related  the  circumstances  of  Helen's  rescue,  and 
that  he  had  brought  her  to  share  his  asylum. 

The  hermit  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  graciously  promised  he| 
every  service  in  his  power.  He  then  preceded  the  knight,  whose  firmer 
arm  supported  her  up  the  rock,  to  the  outer  apartment  of  the  cell. 

A  sacred  awe  struck  her,  as  she  entered  this  place,  dedicated  wholly 
to  God.  She  bowed,  and  crossed  herself.  The  hermit,  observing  her 
devotion,  blessed  her,  and  bade  her  welcome  to  the  abode  of  peace. 

''  Here,  daughter,'*  said  he,  "  has  one  son  of  persecuted  Scotland 
found  a  refuge.  There  is  nought  alluring  in  these  wilds,  to  attract  the 
spoiler.  The  green  herb  is  all  the  food  they  afford,  and  the  limpid 
water  their  best  beverage." 

"  Ah !"  returned  Helen,  with  grateful  animation,  "  would  to  Heaven, 
that  all  who  love  the  freec}om  of  Scotland,  were  now  within  this  glen ! 
The  herb,  and  the  stream,  would  be  luxuries,  when  tasted  in  liberty 
and  hope.  My  father,  his  friend — ^"  she  stopped,  recollecting  that  she 
liad  almost  betrayed  the  secrecy  she  meant  to  maintain,  and  looking 
down,  remained  in  confused  silence.  The  knight  gazed  at  her :  and 
much  wished  to  penetrate,  wliat  she  concealed  :  but  delicacy  forbade^ 
him  to  urge  her  again.  He  spoke  not ;  but  the  hermit,  ignorant  of  her 
reluctance  to  reveal  her  family,  resumed :  — 

"  I  do  not  wonder,  gentle  lady,  th&t  you  speak  in  terms,  which  tell 
me,  even  your  tender  sex  feels  the  t3rranny  of  Edward.  Who,  in 
Scotland,  is  exempt  1  The  whole  country  groans  beneath  his  oppres- 
sions :  and  the  cruelty  of  his  agents  make  its  rivulets  nm  with  b]ood. 
Six  months  ago  I  was  abbot  of  Scone.  Because  I  refused  to  betray 
my  trust,  and  resign  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  lodged  there,  Ed- 
ward, the  rebel-anointed  of  the  Lord !  the  profaner  of  the  sanctuary ! 
sent  his  emissaries  to  ^ck  the  convent ;  to  tear  the  holy  pillar  of 
Jacob  from  its  shrine;  and  to  wrest  from  my  grasp  the  records  I 
refused  to  deliver.  All  was  done  as  the  usurper  commanded.  Most 
of  my  brethren  were  slain.  Myself,  and  the  remainder,  were  turned 
out  upon  the  waste.  We  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Cambus-ken- 
neth :  —  but  there,  oppression  found  us.  Cressingham,  having  seized 
on  other  religious  houses,  determined  to  swell  liis  hoards  with  the 
plunder  of  this  also.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  attack  was  made.  My 
brethren  fled ;  I  knew  not  whither  to  go.  But  determined  to  fly  far 
from  the  tracts  of  our  ravagers,  I  took  my  course  over  the  hills ;  and 
finding  the  valley  of  stones  fit  for  my  purpose,  for  two  months  have 
Kved  alone  in  this  wilderness." 

"  Unhappy  Scotland !"  ejaculated  Helen.     Her  eyes  had  followed 
the  cluef,  who,  daring  this  narrative,  leaned  thoughtfully  against  ihe 
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entrance  of  the  cave.  His  eyes  were  cast  upwards,  witlK  an  expres- 
sion that  made  her  heart  vibrate  the  exclamation  which  had  escaped 
her.  The  knight  turned,  and  approached  her :  *'  You  hear  firom  the 
lips  of  my  venerable  friend,"  said  he,  *'  a  direful  story  :  happy  then  am 
I,  gentle  lady,  that  you  and  he  have  found  a  refuge,  though  a  rough 
one.  I  must  now  tear  myself  from  this  tranquillity,  to  seek  scenes 
more  be6tting  a  younger  son  of  the  country  he  deplores." 

Helen  felt  unable  to  answer.  But  the  abbot  spoke :  ^  And  am  I 
■ot  to  see  you  again  1" 

"  That  is  as  Heaven  wills,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  as  it  is  unlikely  on 
this  side  the  grave,  my  best  pledge  of  friendship  is  this  lady.  To  you 
she  may  reveal  what  she  has  withheld  from  me ;  but  in  either  ease  she 
is  secure  in  your  goodness." 

^  Rely  on  my  faith,  my  son  ;  and  may  the  Almighty^s  shield  hang 
on  your  steps !" 

The  knight  turned  to  Helen  :  "  Farewell,  sweet  lady !"  said  he. 
She  trembled  at  the  words,  and  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  did,  held 
out  her  hand  to  him.  He  took  it,  and  drew  it  towards  his  lips,  but 
checkidg  himself,  he  only  pressed  it,  while  in  a  mournful  voice  he 
added,  ''In  your  prayer,  sometimes  remember  the  most  desolate  of 
men !" 

A  mist  seemed  to  pass  over  the  eyes  of  Lady  Helen.  She  felt  as 
if  on  the  point  of  losing  something  most  precious  to  her :  "  My  prayers 
ibr  my  own  preserver,  and  for  my  father's,"  cried  she,  in  an  agitated 
Yoice,  *'  shall  ever  be  mingled.  And)  if  ever  it  be  safe  to  remember 
me — should  Heaven  indeed  arm  the  patriot* s  hand — ^then  my  father  may 
be  proud  to  know  and  to  thank  the  brave  deliverer  of  his  child." 

The  knight  paused,  and  looked  with  animation  upon  her :  "  Then 
your  father  \s  in  arms,  and  against  the  tyrant !  Tell  me  where,  and 
you  see  before  you  a  man  who  is  ready  to  join*  him,  and  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  the  just  cause !" 

At  this  vehement  declaration.  Lady  Helen's  full  heart  overflowed, 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  He  drew  towards  her,  and  in  a  moderated 
voice  continued :  "  My  men,  though  few,  are  brave.  They  are  devoted 
to  their  country,  and  are  willing  for  her  sake  to  follow  me  to  victory  or 
death.  As  I  am  a  knight,  I  am  sworn  to  defend  the  cause  of  right ; 
and  where  shall  I  so  justly  find  it,  as  on  the  side  of  bleeding,  wasted 
Scotland  ?  How  shall  I  so  well  begin  my  career,  as  in  the  defence  of 
her  injured  sons?  Speak,  gentle  lady!  trust  me  with  your  noble 
Other's  name,  and  b  3  shall  not  have  cause  to  blame  the  confidence  you 
repose  in  a  true  though  wandering  Scot !" 

"  My  fiither/'  replied  HeJen,  weeping  afresh,  "  is  not^Ykfiie  i««t 
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generous  serrices  can  jreach  him.  Two  brave  chiefs,  one  a  kinsman 
of  my  own,  and  the  other  his  friend,  are  now  colleagued  to  free  him. 
If  they  hjlf  my  whole  house  falls  in  blood !  and  to  add  another  victim 
to  the  destiny,  which  in  that  case  will  overwhelm  me — ^the  thought  is 
beyond  my  strength" — Faint  with  agitation,  and  the  horrible  images, 
which  re-awakened  her  direst  fears,  she  stopped ;  and  then  added  in  a 
snppressed  voice — "  Farewell !" 

"  Not  till  you  hear  me  further,"  replied  he :  "  I  repeat,  I  have  now 
a  scanty  number  of  followers ;  but  I  leiive  these  mountains  to  gather 
more.  Tell  me  then,  where  I  may  join  these  chiefs  you  speak  of: 
give  me  a  pledge  that  1  come  from  you ;  and,  whoever  may  be  your 
&ther,  as  he  is  a  true  Scot,  I  will  compass  his  release,  or  perish  in  the 
attenuit." 

'*  Alas !  generous  stranger,"  cried  she,  ^*  to  what  would  you  per^ 
Buade  me?  You  know  not  the  penl  that  you  ask !" 

*^  Nothing  is  perilous  to  me,"  replied  he,  with  a  heroic  smile,  "  that 
is  to  serve  my  country.  I  have  no  interest,  no  joy,  but  in  her.  Give 
me  then  the  only  happiness  of  which  I  am  now  capable,  and  send  me 
to  serve  her,  by  freeing  one  of  her  defenders !" 

Helen  hesitated.  The  tumult  of  her  mind  dried  her  tears.  She 
looked  up,  with  all  these  inward  agitations  painted  on  her  cheeks.  His 
beaming  eyes  were  full  of  patriotic  ardour ;  and  his  fine  countenance, 
composed  into  a  heavenly  calmness  by  the  sublime  sentiments  which 
occupied  his  soul,  made  him  appear  to  her  not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  god. 

"  Fear  not,  lady,"  said  the  hermit,  "  that  you  plunge  your  deliverer 
into  any  extraordinary  danger  by  involving  him  in  what  you  stiight  call 
rebellion  against  the  usurper.     He  is  already  a  proscribed  man." 

"Proscribed!"  repeated  she;  "wretched  indeed  is  my  country, 
when  her  noblest  spirits  are  denied  the  right  to  live !  When  every 
step  they  take,  to  regain  whftt  has  been  torn  from  them,  only  involves 
them  in  deeper  ruin !" 

"  No  country  is  wretched,  sweet  lady,"  returned  the  knight,  "  tiU» 
by  a  dastardly  acquiescence,  it  consents  to  its  own  slavery.  Bonds, 
and  death,  are  the  utmost  of  our  enemyX  malice  ;  the  one  is  beyond 
their  power  to  inflict,  when  a  man  is  determined  to  die  or  to  live  free ; 
and  for  the  other,  which  of  us  will  think  that  ruin  which  leads  to  the 
blessed  freedom  of  paradise?" 

Helen  looked  on  the  chief  as  she  used  to  look  on  her  cousin,  when 
expressions  of  vutuous  enthusiasm  burst  from  his  lips ;  but  now  it  was 
rather  with  the  gaze  of  admiring  awe,  than  the  exultation  of  one  youth- 
ful mind  sympathising  with  another :  — ^"  You  would  teach  confidence 
U?  despskir  bendf,^^  returned  she ;  "  again  I  hope  —  for  God  does  not 
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create  in  vain !  You  shall  know  my  father ;  but  first,  generoaa 
stranger,  \et  me  apprise  you  of  every  danger  with  which  that  know- 
ledge ia  surrounded.  He  is  hemmed  in  by  enemies :  — Alas,  how 
closely  are  they  connected  with  him  f  —  not  the  English  only,  but  the 
most  powerful  of  his  own  countrymen,  are  leagued  against  him.  They 
sold  my  father  to  captivity,  and,  perhaps,  death ;  and  I,  wretched  I, 
was  the  price.  To  free  him,  the  noblest  of  Scottish  knights  is  now 
engaged ;  but  such  hosts  impede  him,  that  hope  hardly  dares  hover  over 
his  tremendous  path.'' 

"  Then,"  cried  the  stiangor,  "  let  my  arm  be  second  to  his  in  the 
great  achievement.  My  heart  yearns  to  meet  a  brother  in  arms,  who 
feels  for  Scotland  what  I  do ;  and  with  such  9  coadjutor,  I  dare  pro- 
mise your  father  liberty;  and,  that  the  power  of  England  shall  be 
ahaken." 

Helen's  heart  beat  violently,  at  these  words.     '\I  would  not  defer 

the  union  of  two  such  minds — go  then  to  the  Cartiane  craigs But, 

alas !  how  can  I  direct  you  ?"  cried  she :  "  the  passes  are  beset  with 
English ;  and  I  know  not  whether  at  this  moment  the  brave  Wallace 
sarvives,  to  be  again  the  deliverer  of  my  father !" 

Helen  paused.  The  recollection  of  all  that  Wallace  had  suffered 
for  the  sake  of  her  father,  and  of  the  mortal  extremity  in  which  Ker 
left  him,  rose  like  a  dreadful  train  of  apparitions  before  her.  A  pale 
horror  overspread  her  cdUntenance ;  and  lost  in  these  remembrances, 
she  did  not  remark  the  start,  and  rushing  colour  of  the  knight,  as  she 
pronounced  the  name  of  Wallace. 

*'  If  Wallace  ever  had  the  happiness  of  serving  any  who  belonged 
to  you,'^  returned  the  knight,  '*  he  has  at  least  one  source  of  pleasure 
in  that  remembrance.  Tell  me  what  he  can  farther  do  ?  Only  say, 
where  is  that  father  whom  you  say  he  once  preserved,  and  I  will  hasten 
to  yield  my  feeble  aid  to  repeat  the  service !" 

"  Alas !"  replied  Helen,  *'  I  cannot  but  repeat  my  fears  that  the 
bravest  of  men  no  longer  exists.  Two  days  before  I  was  betrayed  into 
die  hands  of  the  traitor  from  whom  you  rescued  me,  a  messenger  from 
Caitlane  craigs  informed  my  pousin  that  the  gallant  Wallace  was  sur- 
rounded ;  and  if  my  &ther  did  not  send  forces  to  relieve  him,  he  must 
inevitably  perish.  No  forces  could  my  fatl^r  send ;  he  was  then  made 
a  prisoner  by  the  English  ;  his  retainers  shared  the  same  fate,  and  none 
but  my  cousin  escaped,  to  accompany  the  honest  Scot  back  to  his 
master.  My  cousin  set  forth  with  a  few  followers  to  join  him — a  few 
against  thousands." 

"They  are  in  arms  for  their  coffiitry,  lady,"  returned  \he  VTv^^\i% 
•*  and  a  thonsajM}  wriable  angeh  guard  them :  fear  not  fot  tKem  I  '^>A 
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for  yoar  father ;  name  to  me  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  as  1 
have  not  tlie  besiegers  of  Cartlane  craigs  to  encounter,  I  engage,  with 
God's  help,  and  the  arms  of  my  men  (who  never  yet  shrank  from  sword 
or  spear),  to  set  the  brave  Earl  free !'' 

''  How !"  exclaimed  Helen,  remembering  that  she  had  not  yet  men- 
tioned her  father's  rank,  and  gazing  at  him  with  astonishment :  '*  Do 
yon  know  his  name — ^is  the  misfortune  of  my  father  already  so  far 
spread  1" 

'^  Rather  say  his  virtne,  lady,'*  answered  the  knight ;  **  no  man  who 
watches  bver  the  destiny  of  our  devoted  country  can  be  ignorant  of  her 
friends,  or  of  the  sufierers  who  bear  for  her  sake.  I  know  that  the 
Earl  of  Mar  has  made  himself  a  generous  sacrifice,  but  I  am  yet  to 
learu  the  circumstances  from  you.  Speak  without  reserve,  that  I  may 
seek  the  accomplishment  of  my  vow,  and  restore  to  Scotland  its  best 
friend !" 

'*  Thou  brother  in  heart  to  the  generous  Wallace !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Helen,  '*  my  voice  is  feeble  to  thank  thee.*'  The  hermit,  who  had  lis- 
tened in  silent  interest,  now  fearing  the  consequence  of  so  much  emo- 
tion, presented  her  with  a  cup  of  water  and  a  little  fruit,  to  refresh  her- 
self, before  she  satisfied  the  enquiries  of  the  knight.  She  put  the  cup 
to  her  lips,  to  gratify  the  benevolence  of  her  host ;  but  her  anxious 
spirit  was  top  much  occupied  in  the  concerns  dearest  to  her  heart,  to 
feel  the'wants  of  the  body ;  and  turning  to  the  knight,  she  briefly  related 
what  had  been  the  design  of  her  father  with  regard  to  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace ;  how  he  had  been  seized  at  Bothwell,  and  sent  with  his  family  a 
prisoner  to  Dumbarton  castle. 

*'  Proceed  then  thither,''  continued  she.  "  If  Heaven  have  yet 
spared  the  lives  of  Wallace  and  my  cousin  Murray,  you  will  meet  them 
before  its  walls.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  seek  the  protection  of  my  Other's 
sister,  and  in  her  castle  near  the  Forth,  abide  in  safety.  But,  noUe 
stranger,  one  bond  I  must  lay  upon  you  :  should  you  come  up  with  my 
cousin,  do  nbt  discover  that  you  have  met  with  me.  He  is  precipitate 
in  resentment ;  and  his  hatred  is  so  hot  against  Soulis,  my  betrayer, 
that  should  he  know  the  outrage  I  have  sustained,  he  would,  I  fear,  run 
himself  and  the  general  cause  into  great  danger,  by  seeking  an  imme- 
diate revenge." 

The  stranger  readily  passed  his  word  to  Helen,  that  he  would  never 
mention  her  name  to  any  of  her  family,  until  she  herself  should  give 
liim  leave.  "  But  when  your  father  is  restored  to  his  rights,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  in  his  presence  I  hope  to  claim  my  acquaintance  witli  his 
lovely  daughter." 

Helen  blushed  al  this  compliment ; — it  was  not  more  than  any  man 
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in  his  aiiaation  might  have  said,  but  it  confused  her,  and  hardly  know- 
ing what  were  her  thoughts,  she  answered — "  His  personal  freedom 
may  bo  effected  !  and  God  grant  such  reward  to  your  prowess  ! — But 
liis  other  rights ;  what  can  recover  them  ?  His  estates  sequestrated, 
his  yassals  in  bonds  ;  all  power  of  the  £arl  of  Mar  will  be  annihilated ; 
and  from  some  obscure  refuge  like  this,  must  he  utter  his  tlianks  to  his 
daughter's  preserver." 

''  Not  so,  lady,"  replied  he :  "  the  sword  is  now  raised  in  Scotland, 
that  cannot  be  laid  down,  till  it  be  broken,  or  have  conquered.  All 
have  suffered  by  Edward>  the  powerful,  banished  into  other  countries, 
that  their  wealth  might  reward  forejgn  mercenaries ;  the  poor,  driven 
into  the  waste,  that  the  meanest  Southron  might  share  the  spoil! 
Where  all  have  suffered,  all  must  be  ready  to  revenge ;  and  when  a 
whole  people  take  up  arms  to  regain  their  rights,  what. force  can  pre- 
vent restitution  V  , 

'^  So  I  felt,"  returned  Helen,  **  while  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  horrors 
of  the  contest.  While  my  father  commanded  in  Bothwell  castle,  and 
was  sending  out  auxiliaries  to  the  patriot  chief,  I  too  felt  nothing  but 
the  inspiration  which  led  tliem  on,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  victory 
which  must  crown  so  just  a  cause.  But  now,  when  all  whom  my 
&ther  commanded  are  slain  or  carried  away  by  the  enemy  ;  when  he 
is  himself  a  prisoner,  and  awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  tyrant  he  op- 
posed :  when  the  gallant  Wallace,  instead  of  being  able  to  hasten  to  his 
rescue,  is  besieged  by  a  numberless  host ; — ^hope  almost  dies  within  me, 
and  I  fear,  that  whoever  may  be  fated  to  free  Scotland,  my  beloved 
father,  and  those  belonging  to  him,  are  first  to  be  made  a  sacrifice." 

She  turned  pale  as  she  spoke ;  and  the  stranger  resumed :  ''  No, 
lady ;  if  there  be  that  virtue  in  Scotland,  which  can  alone  deserve  free- 
dom, it  will  be  achieved.  I  am  an  inconsiderable  man ;  but  relying  on 
the  God  of  Justice,  I  promise  you  your  father's  liberty !  and  let  his 
freedom  be  a  pledge  to  you  for  that  of  your  country.  I  now  go  to 
rouse  a  few  brave  spirits  to  arms. — Remember,  the  battle  is  not  to  the 
strong,  nor  victory  with  a  multitude  of  hosts !  The  banner*  of  St.  An- 
drew was  once  held  from  the  heavens  over  a  little  band  of  Scots,  while 
they  discomfited  a  thousand  enemies — ^the  same  arm  leads  me  on :  and,  if 

♦  At  a  time  vrhen  Achaius  king  of  Scots,  and  Hungus  king  of  the  Plct^  were  fltrcoly 
driven  by  Athelstan,  king  of  Northnmbcrland,  Into  East  Lothian ;  fall  of  terrors  of 
what  the  next  rooming  might  bring  forth,  Ilnngns  fell  Into  a  sleep,- and  beheld  a  vision, 
wbleh,  tnlitlofi  tells,  was  verified  the  ensuing  day  by  the  appearance  of  the  croas  of 
8L  Andre  w  held  out  to  him  from  the  heaven^  and  waving  hlin  to  v\eU«ry.  \^ii^cx  ^\% 
banner  be  oooqoercd  the  Nortbuoiber/And  forcos ;  and  alaylng  t\iQ\T  V^tAtT^^^  mkda 
«f  th^  bsiU^  haB  h^neofortb  been  eallMl  AtheUtof^rd* 
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need  be,  I  despair  not  to  see  it  a^n,  like  the  flaming  pillar  before  the 
Israelites,  consuming  the  enemies  of  liberty,  even  in  the  fulness  of  their 
might." 

While  he  yet  spoke,  the  hermit  re-entered  from  the  inner  cell, 
supporting  a  youth  on  his  arm.  At  sight  of  the  knight,  who  held 
out  his  hand  to  him,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  Do 
you  then  leaye  me  ?"  cried  he ;  "  am  I  not  to  serve  my  preserver  ?" 

Helen  rose  in  undescribable  agitation :  there  was  something  in  the 
feelings  of  the  boy,  that  was  infectious ;  and  while  her  own  heart  beat 
violently,  she  looked  first  on  his  emaciated  figure,  and  then  at  the  noble 
contour  of  the  knight,  "  where  eve^y  god  had  set  his  seal."  His  beam- 
ing eyes  seemed  the  very  fountains  of  consolation;  his  cheek  was 
bright  with  generous  emotions :  and  turning  from  the  suppliant  boy  to 
Helen,  she  advanced  a  few  paces  towards  him. 

"  Rise,"  said  he  to  the  youth,  "  and  behold  in  this  lady  the  object  of 
the  service  to  which  I  appoint  you. — You  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  sufli- 
ciently  recovered  to  attend  upon  her  wishes  as  you  would  upon  mine. — 
Be  her  servant  and  her  guard ;  and  when  we  meet  again,  as  she 
will  then  be  under  the  protection  of  her  father,  if  you  do  not  prefer  so 
gentle  a  service  before  the  rougher  one  of  war,  I  will  resume  you  to 
myself." 

The  young  man,  who  had  obeyed  the  knight  and  arisen,  bowed  re- 
spectfully; and  Helen,  uttering  some  incoherent  words  of  thanks,  to 
hide  her  increasing  agitation,  turned  away.  The  hermit  exclaimed, 
*  Again,  my  son,  I  beseech  Heaven  to  bless  thee !" 

^*  And  may  its  guardian  care  protect  all  here !"  returned  the  knight 
Helen  looked  up  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell — ^but  he  was  gone.  The 
hermit  had  left  ^e  cell  with  him,  and  the  youth  also  had  disappeared 
into  the  inner  cave.  Being  left  alone,  she  threw  herself  down  before 
the  altar ;  and  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  tears,  inwardly  implored  Heaven 
to  protect  the  knight^s  life,  and  by  his  means  to  grant  safety  to  Wallace, 
and  freedom  to  her  fether ! 

As  she  prayed,  her  agitation  subsided ;  and  a  holy  confidence  ele- 
Tating  her  mind,  she  remained  in  an  ecstasy  of  hope,  till  a  solefnn  voice 
from  behind  aroused  her  from  this  happy  trance. 

"  Blessed  are  they  which  put  their  trust  in  God !" 

She  started  up,  and  perceived  the  hermit ;  who,  on  entering,  had 
observed  her  devout  position,  and  a  spontaneous  benediction  broke  from 
his  lips : — ^**  Daughter,"  said  he,  leading  her  to  a  seat ;  "  this  hero  will 
prevail ;  for  the  power  before  whose  altar  you  have  just  knelt,  has  de- 
clared, *  My  might  is  with  them  who  obey  my  laws,  and  put  their  trust 
in  me  /'    Yon  speak  highly  of  tlie  young  a-nd  valiant  Sir  William  Wal- 
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lace,  bat  I  cannot  conceiye  that  he  can  be  better  formed  for  great  and 
heroic  deeds  than  this  chief.  Suppose  them,  then,  to  be  equal ;  when 
they  have  met,  with  two  such  leaders,  what  may  not  a  few  determined 
Scots  perform  ?" 

Helen  sympathised  with  the  cheering  prognostications  of  the  her- 
mit ;  and  wishing  to  learn  the  name  of  this  rival  of  a  character  she 
had  regarded  as  unparalleled,  she  asked  with  a  blush,  by  what  title 
she  must  call  the  knight  who  had  undertaken  so  hazardous  an  en- 
terprise for  her. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE   hermit's  cell. 


^'  I  KNOW  not,''  returned  the  hermit ;  "  I  never  saw  your  gallant 
deliverer  before  yesterday  morning.  Roused  from  my  orisons  by  a 
sadden  noise,  I  beheld  a  deer  rush  down  the  precipice,  aad  fall  head- 
long. As  he  lay  struggling  amongst  the  stones  at  the  entrance  of  my 
cave,  I  just  observed  an  arrow  in  his  side,  when  a  shout  issued  &om 
the  rocks  above,  and,  looking  up,  I  beheld  a  young  warrior,  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand,  leaping  from  cliff  to  cliff,  till  springing  £:om  a  high  projec- 
tion on  the  right,  he  lit  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  wounded  deer. 

"  Seeing  by  his  bonnet  and  plaid  that  he  was  a  Scot,  I  emerged 
from  the  recess  that  concealed  me,  a^ d  addressed  him  with  the  bene- 
diction of  the  morning.  His  followers  immediately  appeared,  and  with 
a  stroke  of  their  broad  swords  slew  the  animal.  The  chief  left  them 
to  dress  it  for  their  own  refreshment ;  and  on  my  invitation,  entered  the 
cell  to  share  a  hermit's  &re. 

'*  1  told  him  who  I  was,  and  what  had  driven  me  to  this  seclusion. 
In  return,  he  informed  me  of  a  design  he  had  conceived  to  stimulate 
the  surrounding  chiefs  to  some  exertions  for  their  country ;  but  as  he 
never  mentionedHiis  name,  I  concluded  he  wished  it  to  remain  unre- 
vealed,  and  therefore  I  forbore  to  enquire  it.  I  imparted  to  him  my 
doubts  of  the  possibility  of  any  single  individual  being  able  to  arouse 
the  slumbering  courage  of  this  country ;  but  his  language  soon  filled  me 
with  other  thoughts.  The  arguments  he  means  to  use  arc  few  and  con- 
elusive.  They  are  these : — ^the  perfidy  of  King  Edward  •,  'w\\o,  ^^tcv^ 
a  prince  of  high  honovr,  had  been  cboaen  umpire  in  the  caxxae  o^l^x\x<^Q 
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and  Baliol.  He  accepted  the  task,  in  the  character  of  a  friend  to  Scot* 
land ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  our  kingdom, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  large  army  he  had  treacherously  introduced  as  a 
mere  appendage  of  state,  than  he  declared  the  act  of  judgment,  was  his 
right  as  liege  lord  of  the  realm !  This  falsehood,  which  the  testimony 
of  men,  and  our  records,  disproved  at  the  outset,  was  not  his  only  base- 
ness :  he  bought  the  conscience  of  Baliol,  and  a4judged  to  him  the 
throne.  The  recreant  prince  acknowledged  him  his  master;  and  in 
that  degrading  ceremony  of  homage,  he  was  followed  by  almost  all  the 
Scottish  lords.  But  this  vile  yielding  did  not  purchase  them  peace : 
Edward  demanded  oppressive  services  from  the  King,  and  the  castles 
of  the  nobility  to  be  resigned  to  English  governors.  These  requisitions 
being  remonstrated  against  by  a  few  of  our  boldest  chiefs,  (amongst 
whom,  your  illustrious  father,  gentle  lady,  stood  themost  conspicuous,) 
the  t^rpmt  repeated  them  with  additional  demands ;  and  prepared  to  re- 
sent the  appeal,  on  the  whole  nation. 

"  Three  months  have  hardly  elapsed,  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Dun- 
bar ;  where,  indignant  at  the  accumulated  outrages  committed  on  their 
passive  monarch,  our  irritated  nobles  at  last  rose,  too  late  to  assert  their 
fights :  but  one  defeat  drove  them  to  despair.  Baliol  was  taken,  and 
themselves  obliged  to  again  swear  fealty  to  their  enemy.  Then  came 
the  seizure  of  the  treasures  of  our  monasteries,  the  burning  of  the  na- 
tional records,  the  sequestration  of  our  property,  the  banishment  of  our 
chiefs,  the  violation  of  our  women,  and  the  slavery  or  murder  of  the 
poor  people  yoked  to  the  land.  *  The  storm  of  desolation  thus  raging 
over  our  country :  how,'  cried  the  young  warrior  to  me,  *  can  any  of 
her  sons  shrink  from  the  glory  of  again  attempting  her  restoration !' 
He  then  informed  me,  that  Earl  4p  Warrenne  (whom  Ed^i^ard  had  left 
Lord  Warden  of  Scotland)  was  ill,  and  retired  to  London,  leaving 
Aymer  de  Valence  to  be  his  deputy.  To  this  new  tyrant,  De  War- 
renne has  lately  sent  a  host  of  mercenaries,  to  hold  ^e  south  of  Scot- 
land in  subjection;  and  to  reinforce  Cressingham  and  Ormsby,  two 
plunderers,  who  command  northwards,  from  Stirling,  to  the  shorea  of 
Sutherland. 

'*  With  these  representations  of  the  conduct  of  our  oppressors,  the 
brave  knight  demonstrated  the  facility  with  which  invaders,  drunk  with 
power,  and  gorged  with  rapine,  could  he  vanquished  by  a  resolute  and 
hardy  people.  The  absence  of  Edward,  who  is  now  abroad,  increases 
the  probability  of  success.  The  knight's  design  is,  to  infuse  his  own 
spirit  into  the  bosoms  of  the  chiefs  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  By 
their  assistance,  to  seize  the  fortresses  in  the  Lowlands,  and  so  form  a 
ehstin  of  repulsion  against  the  admission  of  fresh  troops  from  England. 
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Tiiffa,  while  other  chie&  (to  whom  he  means  to  apply,)  rise  in  the  High- 
lands, the  Soathron  garrisons  there,  being  unsupported  by  supplies, 
most  become  an  easy  prey ;  and  would  yield  men  of  consequence,  to  be 
exchanged  for  our  countrymen,  now  prisoners  in  England.  For  the 
present,  he  wishes  to  be  furnished  with  troops  merely  enough  to  take 
some  castle,  of  power  sufficient  to  give  confidence  to  his  friends.  On 
bis  becoming  master  of  such  a  place,  it  should  be  the  signal  for  all 
to  declare  themselves ;  and,  rising  at  once,  overwhelm  Edward's  garri- 
sons in  every  part  of  Scotland. 

"  This  is  the  knight's  plan ;  and  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
cause,  I  hope  the  first  fortress  he  gains  may  be  that  of  Dumbarton  :  it 
has  alvrays  been  considered  the  key  of  the  country." 

"  May  Heaven  grant  it,  holy  &ther,"  returned  Helen ;  "  and  who- 
ever this  knight  may  be,  I  pray  the  blessed  Saint  Andrew  to  guide  his 
arms!" 

^If  I  may  venture  to  guess  who  he  is,"  replied  the  hermit,  "I 
would  s&y,  that  noble  brow  was  formed  some  day  to  wear  a  crown." 

^  What !"  cried  Helen,  starting,  '*  you  think  this  knight  is  the  royal 
Bruce  1" 

*'  Lam  at  aioss  what  to  think,"  replied  the  hermit ;  *'  he  has  a  most 
princely  air ;  and  there  is  such  at  overflowing  of  soul  towards  his 

country,  when  he  speaks  of  it,  that such  love  can  spring  from  no 

other,  than  the  royal  heart,  created  to  foster  and  to  bless  it." 

.  *'  But  is  he  not  too  young  ?"  enquired  Helen.  '*  I  have  heard  my 
father  say,  that  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  the  opponent  of  Baliol  for 
the  crown,  was  much  his  senior ;  and  that  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick, 
must  be  now  fifty  years  of  age.  This  knight,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  looks, 
cannot  be  twenty-five." 

"  True,"  answered  the  hermit ;  "  and  yet  he  may  be  a  Bruce. — 
For  it  is  neither  of  the  two  you  have  mentioned,  that  I  mean  ;  but  the 
grandson  of  the  one,  and  the  son  of  the  other.  You  may  see  by  this  silver 
beard,  lady,  that  the  winter  of  my  life  is  far  spent.  The  elder  Bruce, 
Robert,  Lord  of  Annandale,  was  my  contemporary ;  we  were  boys  to- 
gether, and  educated  at  the  same  college  in  Incolmkill.  He  was  brave, 
and  passed  his  manhood  in  visiting  difiercnt  courts  ;  at  last,  marrying 
a  lady  of  the  princely  house  of  Clare,  he  took  her  to  France,  and  there 
left  his  only  son  to  be  brought  up  under  the  renowned  Saint  Lewis. — 
Young  Robert  took  the  cross  while  quite  a  youth ;  and  carrying  the 
banner  of  the  holy  King  of  France  to  the  plains  of  Palestine,  cov- 
ered himself  with  glory.  In  storming  a  Saracen  fortress,  he  rescued 
the  person  of  Prince  Edward  of  England.  The  hom\AQ  lyraxiV^  '«\v<c^ 
now  tramples  on  all  laws  human  and  divine,  was  tlien  ui  \]kve\AQQi!i  ^"l 
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youth,  defending  the  cause  of  Christianity !  Think  on  that,  sweet  lady, 
and  marvel  at  the  changing  power  of  ambition ! 

'*From  that  hour,  a  strict  friendship  subsisted  between  the  two 
young  crusaders :  and  when  Edward  mounted  the  throne  of  England, 
he  being  then  the  ally  of  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  to  please  his 
wife  and  his  son,  took  up  his  residence  at  the  English  court.  When 
the  male  issue  of  David  MIed  in  the  untimely  death  of  our  Alexander 
III.,  then  came  the  contention  between  Bruce  and  Baliol  for  the  vacant 
crown.  Our  most  venerable  chiefs,  the  guardians  of  our  laws,  and  the 
witnesses  of  the  parliamentary  settlement  which  had  been  made  on  the 
house  of  Bruce  during  the  reign  of  the  latQ  King,  all  declared  for  Lord 
Annandale.  He  was  not  only  the  male  heir  in  propinquity  of  blood, 
but  his  experienced  years,  and  known  virtues,  made  all  eager  to  place 
him  on  the  throne. 

"  Meanwhile  Edward,  forgetting  friendship  to  his  friend,  and  fidel- 
ity to  a  faithfiil  ally,  was  undermining  the  interest  of  Bruce,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  Inferior  rivals  to  our  ^vourite  prince  were  soon 
discountenanced ;  but  by  covert  ways,  with  bribes  and  promises,  the 
King  of  England  raised  such  an  opposition  on  the  side  of  Baliol,  as 
threatened  a  civil  war.  Secure  in  his  right,  and  aveifte  to  plunge  his 
country  in  blood,  Bruce  easily  fell  in  with  a  proposal  insidiously  hinted 
to  him  by  one  of  Edward's  creatures, — ^  to  require  that  monarch  to  be 
umpire  between  him  and  Baliol.'  Then  it  was  that  Edward,  after  so- 
liciting the  requisition  as  an  honour  to  be  conferred  on  him,  declared  it 
was  his  right  as  Supreme  Lord  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Annandale 
refused  to  acknowledge  this  assumption.  Baliol  bowed  to  it ; — and  for 
such  obedience,  the  unrighteous  judge  gave  him  the  crown.  Bruce  ab- 
solutely refused  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  decision ;  and  to 
avoid  the  power  of  the  King  who  had  betrayed  his  rights,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  other  who  had  usurped  them,  he  immediately  left  the  scene 
of  action ;  going  over  seas  to  join  his  son,  who  happened  to  be  at  Paris. 
But,  alas !  even  that  comfort  was  denied  hiro,  for  he  died  on  the  road 
of  a  broken  heart. 

'^  When  his  son  Robert  (who  was  Earl  of  Carrick  in  right  of  his 
wife)  tetumed  to  Britain,  he,  like  his  father,  disdained  to  acknowledge 
Baliol  as  king.  But  being  more  incensed  at  his  successful  rival  than 
at  the  treachery  of  his  false  friend  Edward,  he  believed  his  glossing 
speeches;  and — ^by  what  infatuation  I  cannot  tell — established  his  resi- 
dence at  that  monarch's  court.  This  forgetfulness  of  his  royal  blood, 
and  o£  the  independency  of  Scotland,  has  nearly  obliterated  him  from 
every  Scottish  heart ;  for,  when  we  look  at  Bruce  the  courtier,  we 
cease  to  remember  Bruce  the  deacendwvlot  SV..  Ih.'^vl — Bruco  the  va- 
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liant  knight  of  the  Cross,  who  bled  for  true  liberty  before  the  walls  of 
Jemsalem.  » 

''  His  eldest  son  may  be  now  about  the  age  of  the  young  knight  who 
has  just  left  us ;  and  when  I  look  on  his  royal  port,  and  listen  to  the 
patriotic  ferrours  of  his  soul,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  spirit  of  his 
noble  grandsire  has  reviyed  in  his  breast ;  and  that,  leaving  his  indo- 
lent fiither  to  the  vassal  luxuries  of  Edward's  palace,  he  is  come  hither 
in  secret,  to  arouse  Scotland,  and  to  assert  his  claim." 

•*It  is  very  likely,"  rejoined  Helen,  deeply  sighing;  "and  may 
Heaven  reward  lus  virtue  with  the  crown  of  his  ancestors !" 

"  To  that  end,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  shall  my  hands  be  lifted  up  in 
prayer  day  and  night-  May  I,  0  gracious  Power !"  cried  he,  looking 
upwarder,  and  pressing  the  cross  to  his  breast,  "  live  but  to  see  that  hero 
Tictorious,  and  Scotland  free ,  and  then  '  let  thy  servant  .depart  in 
peace,  since  mine  eyes  will  have  seen  her  salvation  !' " 

"  Her  salvation^  father  ?"  said  Helen,  timidly.  "  Is  not  that  too 
sacred  a  word  to  apply  to  anything,  however  dear,  that  relates  to 
earth  r 

She  blushed  as  she  spoke ;  and  fearful  of  having  too  daringly  ob- 
jected, looked  down  as  she  awaited  his  answer.  The  hermit  observed 
her  attentively  ;  and,  with  a  benign  smile,  replied,  "  Earth  and  heaven 
are  the  work  of  one  Creator.  He  careth  alike  for  angel  and  for  man ; 
and  therefore  nothing  that  he  has  made  is  too  mean  to  be  the  objects 
of  his  iohatian,  The^word  is  comprehensive :  in  one  sense,  it  may 
signify  our  redemption  from  sin  and  death  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
of  life  into  this  world,  and  in  another,  it  intimates  the  different  means 
by  which  Providence  decrees  the  ultimate  happiness  of  men.  Happi- 
ness can  only  be  found  in  virtue  ;  virtue  cannot  exist  without  liberty ; 
and  the  seat  of  liberty  is  good  laws !  Hence  when  Scotland  is  again 
made  free,  the  bonds  of  the  tyrant  who  corrupts  her  principles  with 
temptations,  or  compels  her  to  iniquity  by  threats,  are  broken.  Again 
the  honest  peasant  may  cultivate  his  lands  in  security,  the  liberal  hand 
feed  thb  hungry,  and  industry  spread  smiling  plenty  through  all  ranks. 
Every  man  to  whom  his  Maker  hath  given  talents,  let  them  be  one  or 
five,  may  apply  them  to  their  use ;  and,  by  eating  the  bread  of  peaceful 
labour,  rear  fiimilies  to  virtuous  action,  and  the  worship  of  God.  The 
nobles,  meanwhile,  looking  alone  to  the  legislation  of  Heaven,  and  to 
the  laws  of  Scotland,  which  alike  demand  justice  and  mercy  from  all, 
will  live  tlie  fathers  of  their  country,  teaching  her  brave  sons  that  the 
only  homage  which  does  not  debase  a  man  is  that  which  he  pays  to 
virtue. 

"  This  it  is  to  be  free;  this  it  is  to  be  virtaous  ',  this  \l  Sa  \aVa 
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happy  ;  this  it  is  to  live  the  life  of  righteousness,  and  to  die  in  the  hope 
of  immortal  glory.  Say  theg,  dear  daughter,  if,  in  praying  for  the  lib- 
erty of  Scotland,  I  said  too  much  in  calling  it  her  salvation  V 

"  Forgive  me,  father,"  cried  Helen,  overcome  with  shame  at  having 
questioned  him. 

"  Forgive  you  what  ?"  returned  he.  "  I  love  the  holy  zeal  which 
is  jealous  of  allowing  objects,  dear  even  to  your  wishes,  to  encroach  on 
the  sanctuary  of  heaven.  Be  ever  thus,  meek  child  of  the  church,  and 
no  human  idol  will  be  able  to  usurp  that  part  of  your  virgin  heart  which 
belongs  to  God." 

Helen  blushed.  "  My  heart,  reverend  father,"  returned  she,  ^  has 
but  one  wish — the  liberty  of  Scotland  ;  and,  with-  that,  the  safety  of  my 
father  and  his  bsave  deliverers." 

"  Sir  William  Wallace  I  never  have  seen,"  rejoined  the  hermit; 
"  but,  when  he  was  quite  a  youth,  I  heard  of  his  graceful  yictories  in 
the  mimic  war  of  the  jousts  at  Berwick,  when  Edward  first  marched 
into  this  country  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  From  what  you  have 
said,  I  do  not  doubt  his  being  a  worthy  supporter  of  Bruce.  However, 
dear  daughter,  as  it  is  only  a  suspicion  of  mine  that  the  knight  is  this 
young  prince,  for  his  safety,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  we  must  not 
let  the  name  escape  our  lips  ;  no,  not  even  to  your  relations  when  yon 
rejoin  them,  nor  to  the  youth  whom  his  humanity  put  under  my  protec- 
tion. Till  he  reveals  liis  own  secret,  for  us  to  divulge  it  would  be 
folly  and  dishonour." 

Helen  bowed  acquiescence ;  and  the  hermit  proceeded  to  inform 
her  who  the  youth  was  whom  the  stranger  had  led  to  be  her  page. 

In  addition  to  what  the  knight  had  liimself  told  her  of  Walter  Hay, 
the  unfortunate  shepherd  boy  of  the  ruined  hut,  her  venerable  host  nar- 
rated that  the  young  warrior,  having  quitted  the  holy  cell  after  his  first 
appearance  there,  soon  returned  with  the  wounded  youth,  whom  he  had 
found.  He  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  hermit,  promising  to  re- 
visit him  in  his  way  from  the  south,  and  take  the  recovQred  Walter 
under  his  own  protection.  '*  He  then  lefl  us,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  but  soon  re-appeared  with  you ;  showing,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  he  who  in  spite  of  every  danger  succours  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  violated  Scotland,  is  proclaimed  by,  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  to  be  her 
future  deliverer  and  king." 

As  he  ended  speaking,  he  rose ;  and,  taking  Helen  by  the  hand,  led 
her  into  a  inner  excavation  of  the  rock,  where  a  bed  of  dried  leaves 
lay  on  the  ground.  "  Here,  gentle  lady,"  said  he,  '*  I  leave  you  to 
repose.  In  the  evening  I  expect  a  lay  brother  from  St.  Onin*s 
jzionastery,  and  ho  will  be  your  messenger  to  the  firiends  you  may 
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wish  to  rejoin.     At  present,  may  gentlest  seraphs  guard  yoor  slum- 
bers!" 

Helen,  fatigued  in  spirit  and  in  body,  thanked  the  good  hermit  for 
bis  care ;  and  bowing  to  his  blessing,  he  left  her  to  repose. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

CARTLAHE  CRAIOS,  AlVD  0LENPINLA88. 

Guided  oy  Ker,  Marray  led  his  followers  over  the  Lanark  hills,  by 
the  most  untrodden  paths ;  and  hence  avoided  even  the  sight  of  a 
Southron  soldier. 

Cheered  by  so  favourable  a  commencement  of  their  expedition, 
they  even  felt  no  dismay  when,  .at  the  gloom  of  evening,  Ker  descried 
a  body  of  armed  men  at  a  distance,  sitting  round  a  fire,  at  the  foot  of  a 
beetling  rock,  which  guards  the  western  entrance  to  the  Cartlane 
craigs.  Murray  ordered  his  men  to  proceed  under  covert  of  the  bushes ; 
and  Uien  making  the  signal  (concerted  in  case  of  such  dilemma), 
they  struck  their  iron  crows  into  the  interstices  of  the  cliff;  and 
catching  at  the  branches  which  grew  out  of  its  precipitous  side,  with 
much  exertion,  but  in  perfect  silence,  at  last  gained  the  summit.  That 
effected,  they  pursued  their  way  with  the  same  caution,  till  afler  a  long 
march,  and  without  encountering  a  human  being,  they  reached  the 
base  of  the  huge  rock  which  Wallace  had  made  his  fortress. 

Ker,  who  expected  to  find  it  surrounded  by  an  English  army,  was 
amazed  at  the  deathlike  solitude.  "  The  place  is  deserted,"  cried  he. 
"  My  brave  friend,  compelled  by  the  extremity  of  his  little  garrison, 
has  been  obliged  to  surrender." 

"  We  will  ascend  and  see,"  was  Murray's  answer. 

Ker  led  round  the  rock,  to  the  most  accessible  point ;  and  mounting 
by  the  projecting  stones,  with  some  difficulty  gained  the  top.  Silence 
pervaded  every  part ;  and  the  nigged  cavities  at  the  summit,  which  had 
formed  the  temporary  quarters  of  his  pomrades,  were  lonely.  On 
entering  the  recess,  where  Wallace  used  to  seek  a  few  minutes'  slum- 
ber, the  Hioon,  which  shone  full  into  the  cave,  discovered  something 
bright,  lying  in  a  distant  corner.  Ker  hastily  approached  it ;  recol- 
^  lecting  what  Wallace  had  told  him,  that  if,  during  his  absence,  he  could 
find  means  of  escape,  he  would  leave  some  weapon  as  a  sign :  a  daj^ei^ 
if  it  were  by  the  south  point,  where  he  must  fight  his  ^ffa7  \)l\io*i&^  \^<ft 
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▼alley ;  and  an  arrow,  if  it  were  by  the  north,  as  he  should  then  seek 
an  asylum  for  his  exhausted  followers  in  the  wilds  of  Glenfinlass. 

It  was  the  iron  head  of  an  arrow,  which  the  moon  had  silvered ; 
and  Ker,  catching  it  up,  with  a  gladdened  countenance  exclaimed,  "  He 
is  safe !  this  caUs  us  to  Glenfinlass."  He  then  explained  to  Murray, 
what  had  been  the  arrangement  of  Wallace  respecting  this  sign,  and 
without  hesitation  the  young  Lord  decided  to  follow  him. 

Turning  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  cliffy  they  came  to  a  spot, 
beneath  which  had  been  the  strongest  guard  ef  the  enemy,  but  now, 
like  the  rest,  it  was  entirely  abandoned.  A  narrow  winding  path  led 
from  this  rocky  platform,  to  a  fall  of  water,  roaring  and  rushing  by  the 
mouth  of  a  large  cavern.  After  they  had  descended  the  main  craig 
they  clambered  over  the  top  of  this  cave ;  and  entering  upon  another 
sweep  of  rugged  hills,  commenced  a  rapid  march. 

Traversing  the  lower  part  of  Stirlingshire,  they  crossed  Graham^s 
Dyke*;  and  pursuing  their  course  westward,  left  S^tirling  castle  far  to 
the  right.  They  ascended  the  Ochill  hills ;  and  proceeding  along  the 
wooded  heights  which  overhung  the  banks  of  Teith,  forded  that  river, 
and  entered  at  once  into  the  broad  valley,  which  opened  to  them  a 
distant  view  of  Ben  Lemond  and  Ben  Lidi. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  Ker,  extending  his  hand  towards  the  cloud- 
capped  Lidi ;  **  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  mountain,  we  shall  find  the 
light  of  Scotland,  our  dear  master  in  arms !" 

At  this  intimation,  the  wearied  Murrays,  —  like  seamen,  long 
haiused  on  a  tempestuous  ocean,  at  sight  of  a  port, — ^uttered  a  shout 
of  joy;  and  hastening  forward  with  renovated  strength,  met  a  foaming 
river  in  their  path.  Despising  all  obstacles,  they  rushed  in,  and, 
buffeting  the  waves,  soon  found  a  firm  footing  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  sun  shone  cheerily  above  their  heads ;  and  illuminating  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  hung  their  umbrageous  defiles  with  a  dewy  splendour. 
Ben  Lidi,  the  standard  of  their  hope,  seemed  to  wave  them  on,  as  the 
white  clouds  streamed  from  its  summit ;  or  rolling  down  its  dark  sides, 
floated  in  strange  visionary  shapes  over  the  lakes  beneath. 

Wheti  the  little  troop  halted  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Venachoir,  the 
mists  which  had  lingered  on  the  brow  of  Lidi,  slowly  descended  into 
the  valley ;  and  covering  the  mouth  of  the  pass  that  led  from  the  loch, 


*  The  great  wall  of  Severiu,  whtch  rans  between  Aberoorn  and  Kh-kpatrlck,  belog 
attacked  bj  the  Soots  at  the  tlma  the  Somans  abandoned  Britain,  a  hnge  breadi  vai 
made  in  it  hj  Graham  (or  Greame)  the  nnole  of  the  yonng  king  of  Soots.  By  tbii 
aebievement  he  oonqnered  the  whole  of  the  oonntry  as  i)»  as  the  Obeyiots ;  and  the 
wmU  o/Serema  has  sinoe  been  called  Graham's  Dyke. 
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eemed  to  ahnt  them  at  oncQ  between  the  xnonntain,  and  that  woild  of 
#aten.  Ker,  who  had  never  been  in  these  tracks  before,  wondered  at 
iheir  sublimity ;  and  became  alarmed,  lest  they  should  lose  their  way 
amid  such  infinite  windings.  3ot  Murray,  who  remembered  having 
once  explored  them  with  ]iis  &ther,  led  promptly  forward,  by  a  steep 
rough  road  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  As  they  clung  by  the  slip- 
pery rocks  which  overhung  the  lake,  its  mists  dissolved  into  a  heavy 
shower ;  and,  by  degrees  clearing  away,  discovered  the  shining  heads 
of  Ben  Loihond  and  Ben  Chochan. 

The  party  soon  entered  a  precipitous  labyrinth  of  craigs;  and, 
passing  onward,  gradually  descended  amid  pouring  torrents,  and  gaping 
chasms  overlaced  with  branching  trees,  tiU  the  augmented  roar  of 
waters  intimated  to  Murray,  they  drew  near  the  great  fall  of  Glenfin- 
lass.  The  river,  though  rushing  on  its  course  with  the  noise  of  thun- 
der, was  scarcely  discerned  through  the  thick  forest  which  groaned 
over  its  waves.  Here  towered  a  host  of  stately  pines ;  and  there,  the 
lofty  beeches,  birches,  and  mountain  oak,  bending  over  the  flood,  inter- 
wove their  giant  arms ;  forming  an  arch  so  impenetrable,  that  while 
the  son  brightened  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  all  beneath  lay  in  deepest 
midnight. 

The  awful  entrance  to  this  sublime  valley,  struck  the  whole  party 
with  a  feeling  that  made  them  pause.  It  seemed  as  if  to  these  sacred 
solitudes,  hidden  in  the  very  bosom  of  Scotland,  no  hostile  foot  dared 
intrude.  Murray  looked  at  Ker :  ^*  We  go,  my  friend,  to  arouse  the 
genius  of  these  wilds.  Here  are  the  native  fastnesses  of  Scotland ; 
and  from  this  pass  the  spirit  will  issue,  that  is  to  bid  her  enslaved  sons 
and  daughters  be  free.'* 

They  entered :  and  with  beating  hearts  pursued  their  way  along  the 
western  border  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  till  the  royal  heights  of  Craignaco- 
heilg  showed  their  summits,  covered  with  heath  and  many  an  ivied 
tarret  The  forest,  stretching  far  over  the  valley,  lost  its  high  trees  in 
the  shadows  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  told  them  they  were 
in  the  centre  of  Glenfinlass. 

Ker  put  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  sounded  the  pibroch  of  EUeralie. 
A  thousand  echoes  returned  the  notes ;  and  after  a  pause,  which  al- 
lowed the  last  response  to  die  away,  the  air  was  answered  by  a  horn 
from  the  heights  of  Craignacoheilg.  An  armed  man  then  appeared  on 
the  rock,  leaning  forwards.  Ker  drew  near,  and  taking  off  his  bonnet, 
called  aload  :-~*' Stephen !  It  is  William  Ker  who  speaks.  I  come 
with  the  Lord  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell,  to  the  support  of  our  com- 
mander Sir  William  Wallace.'' 

At  these  words,  Stephen  placed  hia  bugle  to  hia  mouth,  Bud  m  ^  1an« 
7 
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oimQtes  the  rock  was  corered  with  the  members  of  its  little  gurisoB. 
Women  and  children  appeared,  shouting  with  joy ;  and  the  men,  de- 
scending the  side  next  the  glen,  hastened  to  bid  their  comrade  wel- 
come. One  advanced  towards  Murray,  whom  he  instantly  recognised 
to  be  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  of  Torthorald.  The  chiefs  saluted  each 
other ;  and  Lord  Andrew  pointed  to  his  men  :  *'  I  have  brought,^  said 
he,  **  these  few  brave  fellows  to  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
They  should  have  been  more,  but  for  new  events  of  Southron  out- 
rage. Yet  I  am  impatient  to  lead  them  to  the  presence  of  mv  ancle's 
preserver."  , 

Kirkpatrick's  answer  disappointed  the  eager  spirit  of  the  young 
warrior :  "  I  am  sorry,  brave  Murray,  that  you  have  no  better  knight 
to  receive  you  than  myself.  I,  and  the  gallant  chief,  have  not  yet  met ; 
but  I  am  in  arm&for  him ;  and  the  hour  of  retribution,  for  all  our  inju- 
ries, I  trust,  is  at  hand." 

"  But  where  is  Sir  William  Wallace  ?"  demanded  Murray. 

'*  Gone  towards  the  Forth,  to  rouse  that  part  of  sleeping  Scotland. 
If  all  he  meet,  have  my  spirit,  they  will  not  require  a  second  call. 
Now  is  the  time  to  aim  the  blow ;  and  thanks  to  the  accident  which 
brought  me  the  welcome  news,  that  an  arm  was  raised  that  would 
strike  it  home." 

As  he  spoke,  he  led  Murray  to  the  rampart-like  clifis  which  crown 
the  summit  of  Craignacoheilg.  In  the  midst  otood  a  tower,  which  had 
once  been  a  favourite  hunting  lodge  of  the  great  King  Fergus.  There 
he  welcomed  him  a  second  time :  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  far-famed 
lodge  of  the  three,  kings:  here  did  our  lion,  Fergus,  attended  by  hie 
royal  allies,  Durstus  the  Pict,  and  Dionethus  the  Briton,  spread  his 
board  during  their  huntings  in  Glenfilass  !*  And  here,  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  did  the  same  heroic  prince,  form  the  plans  which  saved  his 
kingdom  from  a  foreign  yoke !  On  the  same  spot,  we  will  la^  onrs ; 
and  in  their  completion,  rescue  Scotland  from  a  tyranny,  more  intoler- 
able' than  that  which  menaced  him.  Yes,  Murray ;  there  is  not  a  stone 
in  this  building  that  does  not  call  aloud  to  us,  to  draw  the  sword,  and 
hold  it  unsheathed,  till  our  country  be  free." 

"  And  by  the  ghost  of  that  same  Fergus,  I  swear,"  exclaimed  Mur- 
ray, "  that  my  honest  claymore  shall  never  shroud  its  head,  while  an 
invader  be  left  alive  in  Scotland." 

Kirkpatrick  caught  him  in  his  arms : — ''*'  Brave  son  of  the  noble 
Bothwell,  tliou  art  after  mine  own  heart !    The  blow  which  the  dastard 


*  Thia  is  the  tradition  rospeoting  CraignacoboIIg.    Glonfinlass  was  th«  fevoarfta 
ebMgo  cfth0  BcotUsb  moaarohflk 
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CiCMUighain  durst  aim  at  a  Seottish  chief,  still  amarts  upon  my  cheek ; 
and  mers  of  his  countrymen^s  blood  shall  wash  out  the  stain.  After  I 
had  been  persaaded  by  his  serpent  eloquence,  to  swear  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward on  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  I  vainly  thought  that  Scotland  had  only 
changed  a  weak  and  unfortunate  prince,  for  a  wise  and  victorious  King : 
but  when  in  the  courts  of  Stirling,  I  heard  Cressingham  propose  to  the 
barons  north  of  the  dyke,  that  they  should  give  their  strongest  castles 
into  English  hands ;  when  I  opposed  the  measure  with  all  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  Scot  who  saw  himself  betrayed,  he  first  tried  to  overturn  my 
arguments ;  and  finding  that  impossible ;  while  I  repeated  them  with 
redoubled  force-— he  struck  me ! — Powers  «f  earth  and  heaven,  what 
was  then  the  tempest  of  my  soul ! — I  drew  my  sword — I  would  have 
laid  him  dead  at  my  feet,  had  not  my  obsequious  countrymen  held  my 
armband  dragged  me  from  the  apartment. 

*'  Covered  with  dishonour  by  a  blow  I  could  not  avenge,  I  fled  to 
my  brother-in-law  Sir  John  Scott,  of  Loch  Doine.  With  him  I  buried 
my  injury  from  the  world ;  but  it  lived  in  my  heart ; — ^it  haunted  me 
day  and  night,*calling  for  revenge. 

*'  In  such  an  hour,  how  did  I  receive  the  tidings,  that  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  in  arms  against  the  tjrrant ! — It  was  the  voice  of  retribu- 
tion, calling  me  to  peace  of  mind ! — Even  my  bed-ridden  kinsman 
partook  my  emotions ;  and  with  his  zealous  concurrence,  I  led  a  band 
of  his  hardiest  clansmen«  to  reinforce  the  brave  men  of  Lanark  on 
this  rock. 

"  Two  days,  1  have  now  been  here ;  awaiting  in  anxious  impatience 
the  arrival  of  Wallace. — Oh!  we  will  mingle  our  injured  souls  to- 
gether !  He  has  made  one  offering ;  I  most  make  another  : — ^We  shall 
set  forth  to  Stirling ;  and  there,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  den,  sacrifice 
the  tiger  Cressingham  to  the  vengeance  of  our  wrongs." 

"  But  what,  my  brave  friend,"  asked  Murray,  '*  are  the  forces  you 
deem  suflicient  for  so  great  an  enterprise  ?  How  many  fighting  men 
may  be  counted  of  Wallace's  own  company,  besides  your  own  ?" 

(*  We  have  about  a  hundred,"  replied  Kirkpatrick,    "  including 

yours." 

''  How  inadequate  to  storm  so  formidable  a  place  as  Stirling  cas- 
tle!" returned  Murray.  '*  Having,  indeed,  passed  the  Rubicon,  we 
must  go  forward ;  but  resolution,  not  rashness,  should  be  the  principle 
of  our  actions. — ^And  my  opinion  is,  that  a  few  minor  advantages  ob- 
tained, our  countrymen  would  flock  to  our  standard ;  the  enemy  would 
be  intimidated  ;  and  we  should  carry  thousands,  instead  of  hundreds, 
before  the  walls  of  Stirling.  To  attempt  it  now,  would  invUe  defeaX^ 
and  pluck  upon  us  the  ruin  of  our  entire  project." 
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You  are  right,  young  man,"  cried  Kirkpatrick ;  "  my  gray  head, 
rendered  impetuous  by  insult,  did  not  pause  on  the  blind  temerity  of  my 
scheme.  I  would  rather  for  years  watch  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
signal  rerenge,  than  not  accomplish  it  at  last :  Oh !  I  would  rather 
waste  all  my  life  in  these  solitary  wilds,  and  know  that  at  the  close  of 
it  I  diould  see  the  blood  of  Cressingham  on  these  hands,  than  live  a 
prince  and  die  unrevenged !" 

Stephen  and  Ker^now  entered :  the  latter  paid  his  respects  to  Sir 
Itoger ;  and  the  former  informed  Murray,  that  having  disposed  his  pre- 
sent followers  with  those  who  had  arrived  before,  he  was  come  to 
lead  their  lord  to  some  refreshment  in  the  banqueting-room  of  the 
tower.  **  What  ?"  cried  Murray,  full  of  glad  amazement :  *'  is  it  possi- 
ble that  my  cousin^s  faithful  band,  has  reached  its  destination  ?  None 
other  belonging  to  Both  well  castle,  had  any  chance  of  escaping  its 
gaoler's  liands." 

Kirkpatrick  interrupted  Stephen's  reply,  by  saying,  that  while  their 
guests  were  at  the  board,  he  would  watch  the  arrival  of  certain  ex- 
presses from  two  brave  Drummonds,  each  of  whom  were  to  send  him  a 
hundred  men :  '*  So  my  good  Lord  Andrew,"  cried  he,  striking  him  on 
the  shoulder,  *'  shall  the  snow-launch  gather,  that  is  to  fall  on  Edward 
to  his  destruction !" 

Murray  heartily  shared  his  zeal :  and  bidding  him  a  short  adieu, 
followed  Stephen  and  Ker  into  the  hall.  A  haunch  of  venison  of  Glen- 
finlass,  smoked  on  the  board ;  and  goblets  of  wine  from  the  bounteous 
cellars  of  Sir  John  Scott,  brightened  the  hopes  which  glowed  in  every 
heart. 

While  the  young  chieftains  were  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength, 
Stephen  sat  at  the  table,  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  Murray  to  know  how 
the  detachment  from  Bothwell  had  come  to  Craignacoheilg ;  and  by 
what  fortunate  occurrence,  or  signal  act  of  bravery,  Wallace  could 
have  escaped  with  his  whole  train  from  the  foe-surrounded  Cartlaoe 
craigs. 

"  Heaven  smiled  on  us !"  replied  Stephen.  "  The  very  evening  pf 
the  day  in  which  Ker  left  us,  there  was  a  carousal  in  the  English  camp. 
We  heard  the  sound  of  the  song  and  of  riot ;  and  of  many  an  insult  cast 
upon  our  besieged  selves.  But  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  noise 
sunk  by  degrees ;  a  no  insufficient  hint  that  the  revellers,  overcome  by 
excess,  had  fallen  asleep.  At  this  very  time,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
day,  so  great  a  vapour  had  been  exhaled  from  the  lake  beneath,  that  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  fortress  cliff  was  covered  with  a  mist 
so  exceedingly  thick,  we  could  not  discern  each  other  at  a  foot's  dis- 
tance.     ^Now  is  the  moment,'  said  our  gallant  leader ;  '  the  enemy  are 
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fltapified  with  wine,  the  rock  is  clothed  in  a  veO  : — ^it  is  the  shield  of 
God  that  is  held  before  us !  under  its  shelter  let  us  pass  from  their 
hands!'  • 

"  He  eaUed  us  together ;  and  making  the  proper  dispositions,  com- 
manded the  children  and  women,  on  their  lives,  to  keep  silence.  He 
then  led  us  to  the  top  of  the  northern  cliff:  it  overhung  a  cave,  and 
also  a  strong  guard  of  the  enemy.  By  the  assistance  of  a  rope,  held 
above  by  several  men,  our  resoluto  chief,  (twisting  it  round  one  arm  to 
steady  him,  and  with  the  other  catehing  by  the  projecting  stones  of  the 
precipice,)  made  his  way  down  the  rock,  and  was  the  first  who  de- 
scended. He  stood  at  the  bottom,  enveloped  in  the  cloud  which 
shrouded  the  mountain,  till  all  the  men  of  the  first  division  had  cleared 
the  height ;  he  then  marshalled  them  with  iheir  pikes  towards  the  foe, 
in  case  of  an  alarm.  But  all  remained  quiet  on  that  spot ;  although  the  - 
sounds  of  voices,  both  in  song  and  laughter,  i^^ated  that  the  utmost 
precaution  was  still  necessary,  as  a  vrakeful  part  of  the  enemy  were  not 
far  distant. 

'*  Wallace  re-ascended  the  rock  half-way ;  and  receiving  the  chil- 
dren, which  their  trembling  mothers  lowered  into  his  arms ;  he  handed 
them  to  the  old  men,  who  carried  them  safely  through  the  bushes 
which  obscured  the  cavers  mouth.  The  rest  of  our  little  garrison 
soon  followed  ;  when  our  sentinels,  deceiving  the  signal  that  sdl  were 
safe,  drew  silently  firom  their  guard,  and  closed  our  march  through  the 
cavern. 

''  This  efifeeted,  we  blocked  up  its  mouth ;  that,  should  our  escape 
be  discovered,  the  enemy  might  not  find  the  direct  road  we  had  taken. 

^  We  pursued  our  course  without  stop  or  stay  till  we  reached  the 
hospitable  valleys  of  Stirlingshire.  Here  some  kind  shepherds  gave 
the  women  and  children  temporary  shelter;  and  Wallace,  seeing  that, 
if  any  thing  were  to  be  done  /or  Scotland,  he  must  swell  his  host,  put 
the  party  under  my  guidance ;  giving  me  orders,  that  when  they  were 
rested,  I  should  march  them  to  Glenfinlass ;  here  to  await  his  return. 
Selecting  ten  men ;  with  that  small  band  he  turned  towards  the  Forth  ; 
hoping  to  meet  some  valiant  friends  in  that  part  of  the  country,  ready 
to  embrace  her  cause. 

''  He  had  hardly  been  an  hour  departed,  when  Dngald  observed  a 
procession  of  monks  descending  the  opposite  mountain.  *  They  drew 
near,  and  halted  in  the  glen.  A  crowd  of  women  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  had  followed  the  train,  and  were  now  gathering  round  a  bier, 
which  the  monks  set  down.  I  know  not  by  what  happy  fortune  I  came 
close  to  the  leader  of  the  procession,  but  he  saw  something  ydl  td:^  ^^ 
rough  features  that  declared  me  an  honest  Scot     '  Fneud^^  vi\as|^'i^ 
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he,  •  f6r  charity,  conduct  us  to  some  safe  place,  where  we  may  with- 
draw this  bier  from  the  sacrilegioos  eye  of  curiosity/ 

''  I  made  no  hesitation ;  but  desired  the  train  to  fallow  me  into  a 
byre  belonging  to  the  good  shepherd  who  was  my  host.  On  this 
motion,  the  common  people  went  away ;  and  the  monks  entered  the 
place. 

''When  the  travellers  threw  up  their  hoods,  which  as  mourners 
they  had  worn  over  their  faces,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming — *  Alas,  for 
the  glory  of  Scotland,  that  this  goodly  group  of  stout  young  men,  rather 
wore  the  helmet  than  the  cowl !' — ^  How !'  asked  their  principal,  who 
did  not  appear  to  have  seen  thirty  years ;  '  do  we  not  pray  for  the  glory 
of  Scotland  ?-^— Such  is  our  weapon.^ — ^  True,'  replied  I ;  *  but  while 
Moses  prayed,  Joshua  fought.  God  gives  the  means  of  glory,  that 
they  should  be  used.' — ^  But  for  what,  old  veteran,'  said  the  monk, 
with  a  penetrating  look, '  should  we  exchange  our  cowl  for  the  helmet? 
knowest  thou  any  thing  of  the  Joshua  who  would  lead  us  to  the  field  V 
— ^There  was  something  in  the  young  priest's  eyes,  that  seemed  to  con- 
tradict his  pacific  words :  they  flashed  an  impetuous  fire.  My  reply 
was  short :  'Are  you  a  Scot?' — ^'I  am,  in  soul  and  in  arms.' — ^'Then 
knowest  thou  not  the  chief  of  Ellerslie  ?'  As  I  spoke,  for  I  stood 
close  to  the  bier,  I  perceived  the  pall  shake.  The  monk  answered 
my  last  question,  with  an  excllimation  : — '  You  mean  Sir  William 
Wallace !' 

" '  Yes !'  I  replied.  The  bier  shook  more  violently  at  these  words, 
and,  with  my  hair  bristling  from  my  head,  1  saw  the  pall  hastily  thrown 
off,  and  a  beautiful  youth,  in  a  shroud,  start  from  it,  erying  aloud, — 
'  Then  is  our  pilgrimage  at  an  end  1 — ^Lead  us  to  him !' 

"  The  .uonk  perceived  my  terror,  and  hastily  exclaimed, '  Fear  not ! 
he  is  alive — and  seeks  Sir  William  Wallace.  His  pretended  death  was 
a  stratagem,  to  ensure  our  passage  through  the  English  army  ;  for  we 
are  soldiers  like  yourself.'  As  he  spoke,  he  opened  his  gray  habit,  and 
showed  me  the  mailed  tartans  beneath." 

"  What  then !"  interrupted  Murray,  "  these  monks  were  my  faith- 
ful clansmen?" 

"  The  same,"  replied  Stephen ;  "  I  assured  them  they  might  now 
resume  their  own  characters ;  for  all  who  inhabited  the  valley  we  were 
then  in,  were  true,  though  poor  and  aged  Scots.  The  young  had  long 
been  draflcd  by  Edward's  agents,  to  fight  his  battles  abroad." 

" '  Ah !'  interrupted  the  shrouded  youth, '  are  we  a  people  that  can 
die  for  the  honour  of  this  usurper,  and  are  we  ignorant  how  to  do  it  for 
our  country  ?  Lead  us,  soldier  of  Wallace,'  cried  he,  stepping  reso- 
/utefy  on  the  ground, '  lead  us  to  year  brave  master ;  and  tell  him  that 
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a  few  deterxnined  men  are  come  to  shed  their  blood  for  him  and  Scot- 
land.' 

^  This  astonishing  youth  (for  he  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  fif- 
teen) stood  before  me  in  his  robes  of  death,  like  the  spirit  of  some 
bright-batied  son  of  Fingal :  I  looked  on  him  with  admiration ;  and 
explaining  oar  situation,  told  him  whither  Wallace  was  gone ;  and  of 
oar  destination  to  await  him  in  the  forest  of  Glenfinlass. 

*'  While  year  brave  chinsmen  were  refreshing  themselves,  we  learnt 
from  Kenneth,  their  eonductor,  that  the  troop  left  Bothwell  under  an 
expectation  of  your  soon  following  them.  They  had  not  proceeded 
&r,  before  their  scouts  perceived  the  outposts  of  the  English,  which 
sorrounded  Cartlane  craigs ;  and  to  avoid  this  danger,  they  took  a  cir- 
cuitous path,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  unguarded  entrance.  They 
reached  the  convent  of  St.  Columba,  at  the  western  side  of  the  craigs. 
Kenneth  knew  the  abbot ;  and  entering  it  under  covert  of  the  night,  ob- 
tained permission  for  his  men  to  rest  there.  The  youth,  now  their 
companion,  was  a  student  in  the  church.  He  had  been  sent  thither, 
by  his  mother,  a  pious  lady,  in  the  hope  that,  as  he  is  of  a  very  gentle 
nature,  he  would  attach  himself  to  the  sacred  tonsure.  But  courage 
often  springs  ^th  most  strength  in  the  softest  frames. 

^  The  moment  this  youth  discovered  our  errand,  he  tried  every 
persuasive  to  prevail, on  the  abbot  to  permit  him  to  accompany  us.  But 
his  entreaties  were  vain,  till,  wrought  up  to  vehement  anger,  he  threat- 
ened that  if  he  were  prevented  joining  Sir  William  Wallace  he  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  escape,  and  commit  himself  to  the  peril 
of  the  English  pikes. 

*^  Seeing  him  determined,  the  abbot  granted  his  wish  : — ^'and  then 
it  was,'  said  Kenneth,  '  that  the  youth  seemed  inspired.  It  was  no 
longer  an  enthusiastic  boy,  we  saw  before  us,  but  an  angel,  gifted  with 
wisdom  to  direct,  and  enterprise  to  lead  us.  It  was  he  proposed  dis- 
gnising  ourselves  as  a  funeral  procession :  and  while  he  painted  his 
blooming  countenance,  of  a  death-like  paleness,  and  stretched  himself 
on  this  bier,  the  abbot  sent  to  the  English  army,  to  request  permission 
for  a  party  of  monks  to  cross  the  craigs  to  the  cave  of  St.  Columba  in 
Stirlingshire,  whither  they  carried  a  dead  brother  to  be  entombed. 
Oar  young  leader  hoped  we  might  thus  find  an  opportunity  to  apprise 
Wallaoe  we  were  friends,  and  ready  to  reinforce  his  exhausted  gar- 
rison. 

*'  *  On  our  entrance  into  the  passes  of  the  craigs,'  continaed  Ken- 
neth, '  the  English  commander  mentioned  the  fate  of  Bothwell,  and  the 
captivity  of  Lord  Mar ;  and  with  very  little  courtesy  to  aoik«  ot  \3da 
efaarch,  ordered  the  hhr  to  be  opened,  to  see  whether  it  ^d  leaW^  ^oxk- 
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tain  a  corpse,  or  proyisions  for  our  besieged  countrymen.  We  had  cer- 
tainly expected  this  investigation  ;  else  vre  might  as  well  have  wrapped 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  shroud  we  carried,  as  a  human  being.  We 
knew  that  the  superstitious  hatred  of  the  Southrons,  would  not  allow 
them  to  touch  a  Scottish  corpse,  and  therefore  we  feared  no  detection 
from  the  eye's  examination  alone.  This  ceremony  once  over,  we  expec- 
ted to  have  passed  on  without  farther  notice ;  and  in  that  case  the  youth 
would  have  left  his  pall,  and  performed  the  remainder  of  his  journey  in 
a  similar  disguise  with  the  rest.  But  the  strict  watch  of  an  English 
guard,  confined  him  wholly  to  the  bier.  In  hopes  of  at  last  evading 
this  vigilance,  on  pretence  of  a  vow  of  the  deceased,  that  his  bearers 
should  perform  a  pilgrimage  throughout  the  craigs,  we  traversed  them 
in  every  direction  ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt,  would  have  finally  wearied 
out  our  guard,  and  gained  our  j>oint,  had  not  the  circumstance  trans- 
pired of  Wallace's  escape. 

"  *'  How  he  had  effected  it,  his  enemies  could  not  guess.  Not  a 
man  of  the  besiegers  was  missing  from  his  post ;  and  not  an  avenue 
appeared,  by  which  they  could  trace  his  fljght :  but  gone  he  was,  and 
with  him  his  whole  train.  On  this  disappointment,  the  Southrons  re- 
tired  to  Glasgow,  to  their  commander-in-chief,  to  give*  as  good  an  ac- 
count as  they  could  of  so  disgraceful  a  termination  of  their  siege. 
Dismayed  at  this  intelligence,:the  guard  hurried  us  into  Stirlingshire, 
and  left  us  at  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  But  even  then  we  were 
not  free  to  release  our  charge,  for,  attracted  by  our  procession,  the 
country  people  followed  us  into  the  valley.  Had  we  not  met  with  you, 
it  was  our  young  chiefs  design  to  have  thrown  ofif  our  disguises  in  the 
first  safe  place ;  and,  divided  into  small  bands,  have  severally  sought 
Sk  WiUiam  Wallace.' " 

*'  But  where,"  demsuided  Murray,  who  had  listened  with  delighted 
astonishment  to  this  recital,  *^  where  is  this  admirable  youth  ?  Why, 
if  Kenneth  has  learnt  that  I  am  arrived,  does  he  not  bring  him*  to  re- 
ceive my  thanks  and  friendship  ?" 

''  It  is  my  fault,"  returned  Stephen,  *^  ihaX  Kenneth  will  not  ap- 
proach you  till  your  repast  is  over.  I  lefl  him  to  see  your  follow- 
ers properly  refreshed.  And  for  the  youth,  he  seems  timid  of  ap- 
pearing before  you.  Even  his  name  I  cannot  make  known  to  you, 
till  he  reveals  it  himself;  none  know  him  here,  by  any  other  than 
that  of  Edwin.  He  has  mentioned  to-morrow  morning  for  the  inter- 
view." 

"  I  must  submit  to  his  determinatioUf"  replied  Murray ;  "  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  guess  why  so  brave  a  creature  should  hesitate  to  meet  me. 
J  can  only  suppose,  he  dislikes,  the  idea  of  resigning  Uie  troop  he  has  so 
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well  condacted  ;  and  if  so,  1  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  yield  its  com- 
fnand  to  him/' 

"Indeed  he  richly  deserves  it,"  returned  Stephen;  "fortheveiy 
sod  of  Wallace  seemed  transfused  into  his  breast,  as  he  cheered  us 
through  pur  long  march  from  the  valley  to  Glenfinlass.  Ho  played 
with  the  children,  heartened  up  the  women  :  and  when  the  men  were 
weary,  and  lagged  by  the  way,  he  sat  him  down  on  the  nearest  stones, 
and  sang  to  us  legends  of  our  ancestors,  till  every  nerve  was  braced 
with  warlike  emulation,  and,  starting  up,  we  proceeded  onward  with 
resolution,  and  even  gaiety. 

*'  When  we  arrived  at  Craignacoheilg,  as  the  women  were  in  great 
want,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  I  had  an  old  friend  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. When  a  boy,  I  had  been  the  playfellow  of  Sir  John  Scott  of 
Loch  Doine ;  and  dthongh  I  understood  he  was  an  invalid,  I  went  to 
him.  While  I  told  my  tale,  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick, 
took  fire  at  my  relation,  and  declared  his  determination  to  accompany 
me  to  Craignacoheilg.  When  he  joined  our  band,  on  the  summit  of 
this  rock,  he  hailed  the  men  as  brethren,  the  women  as  sisters.  He 
took  the  children  in  his  anna,  and  while  he  held  their  liands  in  his,  ve- 
hemently addressed  their  mothers,  *■  Let  not  these  hands  be  baptized,* 
till  they  have  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  foe.  Mercy  belongs  not  to  the 
enemy,  now  doomed  to  fall  beneath  their  father^s  swords !' " 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  deadly  contest,'*  rejoined  Murray ;  "  for  evil  has 
been  the  example  of  that  foe.  How  many  innocent  bosoms  have  their 
steel  pierced !  How  many  helpless  babes  have  their  merciless  hands 
dashed  against  the  stones ; — Oh,  ruthless  war !  even  a  soldier  trem- 
bles, to  contemplate  thy  horrors." 

"  Only  till  he  can  avenge  them !"  cried  a  stem  voice,  entering  the 
apartment :  it  was  Kirkpatrick's,  and  he  proceeded  :  ^*  When  venge- 
ance is  in  our  grasp,  tell  me,  brave  Murray,  who  will  then  tremble  ? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  retribution  in  thine  own  hands  ?  Dost  thou  not  see 
the  tyrant's  blood  at  thy  feet  ?"  As  he  spoke,  he  looked  down,  with  a 
horrid  exultation  in  his  eyes ;  and,  bursting  into  a  more  horrible  laugh, 
strack  his  hand  several  times  on  his  heart  :J'  It  glads  me !  it  glads  me! 
I  shall  see  it — and  this  arm  shall  assist  to  pull  him  down." 

"  His  power  in  Scotland  may  fall,"  returned  Murray ;  "  but  Edward 
wiU  be  too  eareful  of  his  life  to  eome  within  reach  of  our  steel."  \ 

*  It  WM  ft  ottstom  with  Soottiah  chtofl^  wboo  any  fend  existed  between  their  feinl* 
Uee,  to  leeye  the  Tight  hand  of  their  children  untouched  by  the  holy  water  in  baptism, 
as  ft  sign  that  no  Iftw,  even  of  neaven,  should  prevent  them  taking  revenge.    From  this 
va^a,  Kirfcpatriek  declares,  that  the  hinds  of  the  children  In  WattaM'ft  tn\n,  litiiXL  \)tt 
Wt  andvlfltoiMd  till  ibey  hsw  taken  rtngmace  on  their  oppreeaors. 
7* 
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"  That  may  be,"  rejoined  Kirkpatrick ;  "  bnt  my  dagger  shall  yet 
drink  the  blood  of  his  agents.  Cressingham  shall  feel  my  foot -upon  his 
neck!  Cressingham  shall  see  that  hand  torn  from  its  wnst,  which 
durst  riolate  the  unsullied  cheek  of  a  true  Scotsman.  Marray,  I  can- 
not live  unrevenged." 

As  he  spoke,  he  quitted  the  apartment ;  and  with  a  countenance  of 
such  tremendous  fate,  that  the  young  warrior  doubted  it  was  hnmao ; 
it  spoke  not  the  noble  resolves  of  patriotism,  but  the  portentous  ma- 
lignity with  which  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  determines  the  rain 
of  nations :  it  seemed  to  wither  the  grass  aa  he  moved ;  and  Morrmy 
almost  thought  that  the  clouds  darkened,  as  the  gloomy  knight  issued 
from  the  porch  into  the  open  air. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie  joyfully  entered  the  hall.  Murray  received 
him  with  a  warm  embrace ;  and,  soon  after,  Stephen  Ireland  led  the 
wearied  chieftain  to  a  bed  of  freshly  gathered  heath,  prepared  for  him 
in  an  upper  chamber. 


■  ■  ■ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CRAIONACOHEILG. 

Sleep,  the  gentle  sister  of  that  awful  power,  whieh  shrouds  us  in 
his  cold  bosom,  and  bears  us  in  still  repose  to  the  blissful  wakefalneas 
of  eternal  life:  —  she,  sweet  restorer!  wraps  us  in  her  balmy  em- 
braces :  and  extracting  from  our  wearied  limbs  the  effects  of  every 
toil,  safely  relinquishes  us  at  mom,  to  the  new-bom  vigour  that  b  her 
gift ;  to  the  gladsome  breezes,  which  call  as  forth  to  labour  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  rest  of  the  youthful  Marray,  till  the  shrill  notes  of  a 
hundred  bugles,  piercing  his  ear,  made  him  start.  He  listened ;  they 
sounded  again.  The  morning  had  fully  broken.  He  sprung  from  his 
couch,  hurried  on  his  armour,  and  snatching  up  his  lance  and  target, 
issued  from  the  tower.  Several  women  were  flying  past  the  gate. 
On  seeing  him  they  exclaimed ;  —  "The  Lord  Wallace  is  arrived. — 
His  bugles  have  sounded— our  husbands  are  returned !" 

Murray  followed  their  eager  footsteps,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the 
rock  just  as  the  brave  group  were  ascending.  A  stranger  was  also 
ihere,  whom,  from  his  extreme  youth  and  elegance,  he  judged  mnst  be 
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the  young  protector  of  his  clansmen ;  but  he  forbore  to  address  him, 
until  they  should  be  presented  to  each  other  by  Wallace  himself. 

It  was  indeed  the  same.  On  hearing  the  first  blast  of  the  horn,  the 
youthful  chieftain  had  started  from  his  bed  of  heath,  and  buckling  on 
his  bngandioe,  rushed  to  the  rock ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  noble  figure 
which  first  gained  the  summit,  the  young  hero  fell  back :  an  inde- 
scribable awe  checked  his  steps ;  and  he  stood  at  a  distance,  while 
Kirkpatrick  welcomed  the  chief,  and  introduced  Lord  Andrew  Murray. 
Wallace  received  the  latter  with  a  glad  smile ;  and  taking  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  '*  My  gallant  friend,"  said  he,  *'  with  such  assistance,  I 
hope  to  reinstate  your  biave  uncle  in  Bothwell  castle ;  and  soon  to  cut 
a  passage,  to  even  a  mightier  rescue !  We  must  carry  off  Scotland  from 
the  tyianfs  arms;  or" — added  he  in  a  graver  tone,  "we  shall  only 
liTCt  her  chains  the  closer." 

''  I  am  but  a  poor  auxiliary,"  returned  Murray  ;  "  my  troop  is  a 
scanty  one,  for  it  is  of  my  own  gathering.  It  is  not  my  father's,  nor 
my  uncle's  strength,  that  I  bring  along  with  me.  But  there  is  one 
here,"  continued  he,  '^  who  has  preserved  a  party  of  men,  sent  by  my 
cousin  Lady  Helen  Mar,  almost  double  my  numbers." 

At  this  reference  to  the  youthful  warrior.  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick 
discerned  him  at  a  distance ;  and  hastened  towards  him,  while  Murray 
briefly  related  to  Wallace  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  this  unknown. 
On  being  told  that  the  chief  waited  to  receive  him,  the  youth  hastened 
forward  with  a  trepidation  he  never  had  felt  before;  but  it  was  a 
trepidation  that  did  not  subtracl  from  his  own  worth :  it  was  the  timi- 
dity of  a  noble  heart,  which  believed  it  approached  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect among  mortals ;  and  \rhile  its  anxious  pulse  beat  to  emulate  sudi 
merit,  a  generous  consciousness  of  measureless  inferiority,  embarrassed 
him  with  a  confusion  so  amiable,  that  Wallace,  who  perceived  his  ex- 
treme youth  and  his  blushes,  opened  his  arms  and  embraced  him. 
**  Brave  youth,"  cried  he,  *'  I  trust  that  the  power  which  blesses  our 
cause,  will  enable  me  to  return  you,  with  many  a  well-earned  glory,  to 
the  bosom  of  your  family !" 

Edwin  was  encouraged  by  the  frank  address  of  a  hero,  whom  he 
expected  to  have  found  reserved,  and  wrapped  in  the  deepest  glooms  of 
the  fate  which  had  roused  him  to  be  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven ;  and 
when  he  saw  a  benign7  though  pale  countenance,  hail  him  with  smiles, 
he  made  a  strong  effort  to  shake  off  the  awe  with  which  the  divine 
dignity  of  the  figure  and  mien  of  Wallace  had  oppressed  him ;  and  with 
a  still  more  mantling  blush  he  replied :  —  "My  family  are  worthy  of 
your  esteem ;  my  father  is  brave :  but  my  mother,  fearing  fox  tia^  V^t 
fiivourite  son,  prevBDed  on  him  to  put  me  into  a  monasteTy ,    Tyt%iu^VDk% 
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tho  power  of  the  English,  eren  there  she  allowed  none  but  tlie  abbot 
to  know  who  I  was.  And,  as  she  chose  to  hide  my  name ;  and  I  have 
burst  from  my  conceahnent,  without  her  knowledge ;  till  I  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  that  name,  and  deserving  her  pardon,  permit  me,  noUe 
Wallace,  to  follow  your  footsteps  by  the  simple  appellation  of  Edwin.'' 

*'  Noble  boy,"  returned  the  chief,  "  your  wish  shaU  be  respected. 
We  urge  you  no  further  to  reveal,  what  such  innate  bravery  must 
shortly  proclaim,  in  the  most  honourable  manner." 

The  whole  of  the  troop  having  ascended;  while  their  wives, 
children,  and  friends,  were  rejoicing  in  their  embraces ;  Wallace  asked 
some  questions  relative  to  Bothwell,  and  Murray  briefly  related  the 
disasters  which  had  happened  there. 

"  My  father,"  added  he,  "is  still  with  the  Lord  of  Lochawe ;  and 
thither  I  sent,  to  request  him  to  despatch  to  the  Cartlane  ciaigs  all  the 
followers  he  took  with  him  into  Argyleshire.  But  as  things  are,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  send  a  messenger  to  Kilchurn  castle,  to  say  that  you 
have  sought  refuge  in  Glenfinlass  ?" 

"  Before  he  could  arrive,"  returned  Wallace,  "  I  hope  we  shall  be 
where  Lord  Bothwell's  reinforcements  may  reach  us  by  water.  Our 
present  object  must  be  the  Earl  of  Mar.  He  is  the  first  Scottish  earl 
who  has  hazarded  his  estates  and  life  for  Scotland ;  and  as  her  best 
friend,  his  liberation  must  be  our  first  enterprize.  In  my  circuit, 
through  two  or  three  eastern  counties,  a  promising  increase  has  been 
made  to  our  little  army.  The  Frasers  of  Oliver  castle,  have  given  me 
two  hundred  men ;  and  the  brave  Sir 'Alexander  Scrymgeour,  whom  I 
met  in  West  Lothian,  has  not  only  brought  fifty  stout  Scots  to  my  com- 
Ynand,  but,  as  the  hereditary  standard^-beare^*  of  the  kingdom,  has  come 
himself,  to  carry  the  royal  banner  of  Scotland  to  glory  or  oblivion." 

*  Thl4  Sir  Alexander  Sorymgeour  wm  the  doaoendant  of  the  two  renowned  knigbte  of 
that  namOf  who  Bignalisod  themselTes  by  Bimilar  acta  of  bravery  in  the  reigiis  of  Mal- 
colm III.  and  Alexander  L  Tbolr  name  waa  originally  Carron ;  and  tho  reason  of  ita 
obange  la  thna  recorded :— Daring  a  rebellion  of  Malcolm  Ill.^a  northern  aul^ecta,  that 
monarch  waa  dangoroaaly  beset  by  them  on  the  banka  of  tho  Bpey.  It  waa  nooeaaaiy 
ha  ahonld  croaa  the  ri^er,  then  very  perilona  In  ita  ourront,  and  a  atrong  body  of  "the 
enemy  lined  the  opposite  shore  to  prevent  his  landing.  The  standard-bearer  of  the  royal 
army,  at  sight  of  the»e  dangers,  made  n  halt  Tho  king,  in  displeasure,  snatched  the 
standard  from  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Alexander  Carron,  who  Immediately  plunged 
into  the  river  and  swimmlnflr  to  the  other  side  performed'  prodigies  <»f  valour  amon^rt 
the  rebels.  For  tliis  service  Malcolm  gave  to  him  and  his  posterity  the  nasnaof  Serym- 
geonr  (sharp  flgbtX  and  proclaimed  him  his  royal  standard-bearer  in  the  Soottiab  army. 
This  post  waa  made  hereditary  in  the  family,  by  Alexander  I.  to  reward  tho  son  of  the 
first  of  the  name  of  Scrymgeour,  for  an  action  of  similar  loyalty.  Sir  Alexander  Bcrynv 
geoor,  the  descendant  of  those  heroes,  and  tho  Mend  of  Sir  William  Wallaee,  proved  him- 
§e^in  every  wtkj  worthy  of  his  ancentoFs. 
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"To  gloiy!"  cried  Murray,  waving  his  sword;  **'0!  not, while  a 
Scot  Borrivesy  shall  that  golden  lion*  again  lick  the  dust!" 

"  No,**  cried  Kirkpatrick,  his  e^es  flashing  fire ;  "  rather  may  every 
Scot  aad  erery  Southron,  fall  in  the  struggle,  and  fill  one  grave !  Let 
me,"  died  he,  sternly  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  looking  up^ 
wards ;  "  let  me,  oh.  Saviour  of  mankind,  live  but  to  see  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  so  often  reddened  with  our  blood,  dye  the  easteni  and  the 
western  oceans,  with  the  vital  flood  of  these  our  foes ;  and  when  none 
is  qwredy  then  let  me  die  in  peace." 

The  eyes  of  Wallace  glanced  on  the  young  Edwin,  who  stood  gaz- 
ing on  Kirkpatrick ;  and  turning  on  the  knight,  with  a  powerful  look  of 
repfrehensioii — ^^'  Check  that  prayer,"  cried  he ;  "  remember,  my  brave 
eompanion,  what  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was ;  and  then  think,  whether 
he  who  offered  life  to  all  the  world,  will  listen  to  so  damning  an 
invocation.  If  we  would  be  blessed  in  the  contest  we  must  be 
merciful." 

*'  To  whom  ?"  exclaimed  Kirkpatrick ;  *'  to  the  robbers  who  tear 
from  us  our  lands ;  to  the  ruffians,  who  wrest  from  us  our  honours? 
But  yon  are  patient ;  you  never  received  a  blow !" 

"Yes,"  cried  Wallace,  turning  pale;  "a  heavy  one, — on  my 
heart." 

"  True,"  returned  Kirkpatrick ;  "  your  wife  fell  under  the  steel  of 
a  Southron  governor ;  and  you  slew  him  for  it\  You  were  revenged ; 
your  feelings  were  appeased." 

"Not  the  death  of  fifty  thousand  governors,"  replied  Wallace, 
"  could  appease  my  feelings.  Revenge  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  my  soul."  For  a  moment  he  covered  his  agitated  featureis 
with  his  hand,  and  then  proceeded  ;  "  I  slew  Heselrigge,  because  he 
was  a  monster,  under  whom  the  earth  groaned.  My  sorrow,  deep,  deep 
as  it  was — was  bnt  one  of  many,  which  his  rapacity,  and  his  nephew^s 
licentiousness,  had  produced.  Both  fell  beneath  my  arm ;  but  I  do  not 
denounce  the  whole  nation,  without  reserve ! — ^When  the  sword  of  war 
is  drawn,  all  who  resist  must  conquer  or  fall :  but  there  are  some  noble 
English,  who  abhor  the  tyranny  they  are  obliged  to  exercise  over  us ; 
and  when  they  declare  such  remorse,  shall  they  not  find  mercy  at  out 
hands  ?  Surely,  if  not  for  humanity,  for  policy's  sake,  we  ought  to  give 
quarter :  for  the  exterminating  sword,  if  not  always  victorious,  incurs 
the  ruin  it  threatens.  I  even  hope,  that  by  our  righteous  cause,  and 
our  clemency,  we  shall  not  only  gather  our  own  people  to  our  legions, 
but  torn  the  hearts  of  the  poor  Welsh,  and  the  misled  Irish,  whom  tho 

*  A  Hon  ^e^  tn  m  field  or^  is  tho  arnu  of  SootUnA. 
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usurper  has  forced  into  his  annies ;  and  so  confront  him  with  troops  of 
his  own  levying.  Many  of  the  English  were  too  just  to  share  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  country,  they  had  sworn  to  befriend.  And  their  less 
honourable  countrymen,  when  they  see  Scotsmen  no  longer  consenting 
Ito  their  own  degradation,  may  take  shame  to  themselves,  for  assisting 
to  betray  a  confiding  people.^' 

**  That  may  be,"  returned  Kirkpatrick ;  *'  but  surely  you  would  not 
rank  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  lords  it  oyer  Dumbarton ;  and  Creseing- 
ham,  who  acts  the  tjrrant  in  Stirling ;  you  would  not  rank  them  amongst 
these  conscientious  English  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Wallace ;  *'  the  haughty  oppression  of  the  one,  and 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  other,  have  given  Scotland  too  many  wounds, 
for  me  to  hold  a  shield  before  them ;  meet  them,  and  I  leave  them  to 
your  sword." 

"  And  by  heavens !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  the 
fury  of  a  tiger,  **  they  shall  know  its  point !" 

Wallace  then  informed  his  friends,  he  purposed  marching  next 
morning,  by  day-break,  towards  Dumbarton  castle  :^-"  When  we  make 
the  attack,"  said  he,  "  it  must  be  in  the  night ;  for  I  propose  seising  it 
by  storm." 

Murray  and  Kirkpatrick  joyfully  acquiesced.  Edwin  smiled  an 
enraptured  assent : — and  Wallace,  with  many  a  gracious  look  and 
speech,  disengaged  himself  from  the  clinging  embraces  of  the  weaker 
part  of  the  garrison ;  who,  seeing  in  him  the  spring  of  their  husbands* 
might,  and  the  guard  pi£  their  own  safety,  clung  to  him  as  to  a  presiding 
deity. 

*'  Yon,  my  dear  countrywomen,"  said  he,  "  shall  find  a  home  for 
your  aged  parents,  your  children,  and  yourselves,  with  the  venerable 
Sir  John  Scott  of  Loch  Doine.  You  are  to  be  conducted  thither  this 
evening ;  and  there  await  in  comfort,  the  happy  return  of  your  hus- 
bands ;  whom  Providence  now  leads  forth,  to  be  the  champions  of  your 
•ountry." 

Filled  with  enthusiasm,  the  women  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph ;  and 
embracing  their  husbands,  declared  they  were  ready  to  resign  them 
wholly  to  Heaven,  and  Sir  William  Wallace. 

Wallace  lefl  them  with  these  tender  relatives,  from  whom  they 
were  so  soon  to  part ;  and  retired  with  his  chieftains,  to  arrange  the 
plan  of  Ids  proposed  attack.  Delighted  with  the  glory  which  seemed 
to  wave  him  from  the  pinnacles  of  Dumbarton  rock,  Edwin  listened  in 
profound  silence  to  alfthat  was  said ;  and  then  hastened  to  his  qnaiieiti 
to  prepare  his  armour  for  the  ensuing  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

f 

THE  CLIFFS   OF   LOCH   LDBNAIG. 

Ik  the  cool  of  the  eyening,  whiltf  the  young  chieftain  was  thus  em- 
ployedr Kenneth  entered,  to  tell  him,  that  Sir  William  Wallace  had 
called  ont  his  little  aimy,  to  see  its  strength  and  numbers.  Edwin's 
soul  had  become  not  more  enamoured  of  the  panoply  of  war,  than  of  the 
gracious  smiles  of  his  admired  leader ;  and  at  this  intelligence,  he  threw 
his  phud  oyer  his  brigandine,  and  placing  a  swan-plumed  bonnet  on  his 
brows,  hastened  forth  to  meet  his  general. 

The  heights  of  Craignacoheilg  echoed  with  thronging  footsteps ;  and 
a  glittering  light  seemed  issuing  from  her  woods,  as  the  rays  of  the  de^ 
soending  sun  glanced  on  the  arms  of  her  assembling  warriors. 

The  thirty  followers  of  Murray  appeared,  just  as  the  two  hundred 
Frasers  entered  from  an  opening  in  the  rocks.  Blood  mounted  into 
his  face,  as  he  compared  his  inferior  numbers,  and  recollected  the  obli- 
gation they  were  to  repay,  and  the  greater  one  he  was  now  going  to 
incur. — Howeyer,  he  threw  the  standard,  worked  by  Helen,  on  his 
shoulder,  and  turning  to  Wallace,^*  Behold,"  cried  he,  pointing  to  his 
men ;  ^  the  poor  man's  mite !    It  is  great,  Ar  it  is  my  all !" 

"  Great  indeed,  brave  Murray !"  returned  V^lace,  "  for  it  brings 
me  a  host  in  yourself." 

'*  I  will  not  disgrace  my  standard !"  said  he,  lowering  the  banner 
staff  to  Wallace.  He  started,  when  he  saw  the  flowing  lo^k,  which  he 
could  not  help  recognising.  '*  This  is  my  betrothed,"  continued  Mur- 
ray in  a  gayer  tone ;  "  I  have  sworn  to  take  her  for  better  for  worse ; 
and  I  pledge  you  my  troth,  nothing  but  death  shall  part  ns  !" 

Wallace  grasped  his  hand : — ^**  And  I  pledge  you  mine,  that  th# 
bead  whence  it  grew  shall  be  laid  low,  before  I  suffer  so  generous  a 
defender  to  be  separated,  dead  or  alive,  from  this  standard."  His  eyes 
glanced  at  the  impresse :  "  Thou  art  right,"  continued  he ;  "  God  doth 
indeed  arm  thee !  and  in  the  strength  of  a  righteous  cause,  thou  goest 
with  the  confidence  of  success,  to  embrace  victory  as  a  bride !" 

'*  No ;  I  am  only  the  bridegroom's  man !"  replied  jMurray,  gaily 
moyjng  off:  **  I  shall  be  content  with  a  kiss  or  two  from  the  handmaids, 
a(n  leave  the  lady  for  my  general."  '       * 

'*  Happy,  happy  youth !"  said  Wallace  to  himself,  aa  h\a  e^^  ^\a- 
%SiA  the  agile  footsteps  of  the  young  chieAain :  **  No  conqneiUk^^Seer 
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tion  )ias  yet  thrown  open  thy  heart ;  no  deadly  injury  hath  lacerated  it 
with  wounds  incnrable.  Patriotism  is  a  virgin  passion  in  thy  breast, 
and  innocence  and  joy  w^ait  upon  her  !^* 

"  We  just  muster  five  hundred  men  !"  observed  Ker  to  Wallace ; 
%**  but  they  are  all  stout  in  heart  as  condition ;  and  ready,  even  to-night, 
if  you  will  it,  to  commence  their  march." 

"  No,"  replied  Wallace ;  "  we  must  not  over-strain  the  generous 
spirit.  Let  them  rest  to-night ;  afid  to-morrow^s  dawn  shall  light  us 
through  the  forest." 

Ker,  who  acted  as  henchman  to  Wallace,  now  returned  to  the 
ranks,  to  give  the  word  ;  and  they  all  marched  forward. 

Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour,  with  his  golden  standard,  charged  with 
the  lion  of  Scotland,  led  the  van.  Wallace  raised  bis  bonnet  from  his 
head,  as  it  drew  near.  Scrymgeour  lowered  the  staff.  Wallace  threw 
up  his  outstretched  hand  at  this  action,  but  the  knight  not  understanding 
him,  he  stepped  forward : — ^**  Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour,"  cried  he, 
'*  that  standard  must  not  bow  to  me.  It  represents  the  royalty  of  Scot- 
land, before  which  we  fight  for  our  liberties.  If  virtue  yet  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  valiant  Saint  David,  some  of  his  ofl^pring  will  hear  of 
this  day,  and  lead  it  forward  to  conquest,  and  to  a  crown.  Till  such 
an  hour,  let  not  that  standard  bend  to  any  man." 

Wallace  fell  back  ad  he  spoke ;  and  Scrymgeour  bowing  his  hted 
in  sign  of  acquiescence,  marched  on. 

Sir  Roger  KirkpatriSV,  tft  the  head  of  his  well-appointed  High- 
landers, next  advan<^.  His  blood-red  banner  streamed  to  the  air; 
and  as  it  bent  to  Wallace,  he  saw  that  the  indignant  knight  had  adopted 
the  device  of  the  hardy  king  Archaius*;  but  with  a  fiercer  motto :  — 
"  Touch,  and  I  pierce  .^' 

"That  man,"  thought  Wallace,  as  he  passed  along,  *' carries  a 
relentless  sword  in  his  very  eye !" 

The  men  of  Loch  Doine,  a  strong,  tall,  and  well  armed  body, 
\riarched  6n,  and  gave  place  to  the  advancing  corps  of  Bothwell.  The 
eye  of  Wallace  felt  as  if  turning  from  gloom  and  horror,  to  the  cheer- 
ful light  of  day,  when  it  fell  on  the  bright  and  ingenuous  fiice  of  Murray. 
Kenneth,  with  his  troop  followed ;  and  the  youthful  Edwin,  like  Cupid 
in  arms,  closed  the  procession. 

Bemg  drawn  up  in  line,  their  chief,  fully  satisfied,  advanced  towards 

•  ArcfaaluB,  king  cX  SootlMid,  having  won  tbelove  «nd  aUiuM  of  Charlomagno  and 
of  many  other  Christian  Itfoga,  found  himself  to  be  so  mighty,  that  he  took  for  his  deiioe 
the  Thistle  and  Sewo,  aiid  for  his  motto.  For  my  d^ence.  The  Eewe,  from  its  nlu- 
tary  properties,  denoting  his  wisdom  in  peace;  and  the  Thistle,  by  its  goardUn  prioklei, 
exempUfylDg  his  power  in  war. 
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titfin ;  and  expressing  his  sentiments  of  the  patriotism  which  brought 
them  into  the  field,  informed  them  of  his  intended  march.  He  then 
tamed  to  Stephen  Ireland :  **  The  sun  has  now  set,^'  said  he,  "  and  be- 
fore dark,  yon  must  conduct  the  fiuniiies  of  my  worthy  Lanarkmen  to 
the  protection  of  Sir  John  Scott.  It  is  time  that  age,  in&ncy,  and 
•  female  weakness,  should  cease  their  wanderings  with  us :  4o-night  we 
bid  them  adieu,  to  meet  them  again  in  freedom  and  prosperity.'* 

As  Wallace  eeased,  and  was  retiring  from  the  ground,  sereral  old 
men,  and  young  women  with  their  babes  in  their  arms,  rushed  from 
behind  the  ranks,  and  throwing  themselyes  at  his  feet,  caught  hold  of 
bis  hands  and  garments : — ''  We  go,"  said  the  yenerable  fathers,  '*  to 
pray  for  you|'  wel^e  :  — and  sure  we  are,  a  crown  will  bless  our  coun- 
try's bene&ctor,  here  or  in  heayen !" 

'*  In  heaven,"  replied  Wallace,  shaking  the  plumes  of  his  bonnet 
over  his  eyes,  to  hide  the  moiMure  which  suffused  them ;  "  I  can  have 
no  right  to  any  other  crown/' 

^*  Yes,"  cried  a  hoary-headed  shepherd ;  "  you  free  your  country 
from  tyrants,  and  the  people's  hearts  will  proclaim  their  deliverer  their 
sovereign !" 

''May  your  rightful  monarch,  worthy  patriarch,"  said  Wallace, 
*'  whether  a  Bruce  or  a  Baliol,  meet  with  equal  zeal  from  Scotland  at 
large ;  and  tyranny  must  then  fall  before  courage  and  loyalty !" 

The  women  wept,  as  they  clung  to  his  hand ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Ireland,  holding  up  her  child  in  her  arms,  presented  it  to  him  :  "  Look 
on  my  son !"  cried  she  with  energy  :  '*  th^  firdt  word  he  speaks,  shall 
be  Wallace ;  the  second,  liberty.  And  every  drop  of  milk  he  draws 
from  my  bosom,  shall  be  turned  into  blood,  to  nerve  a  conquering  arm, 
or  to  flow  for  his  country !" 

At  this  speech,  all  the  women  held  up  their  children  towards  him : 
— **  Here,"  cried  they,  "  we  devote  them  to  Heaven,  and  to  our  coun- 
try !  —  Adopt  them,  noble  Wallace,  to  be  thy  followers  in  arms,  when, 
perhaps,  their  fathers  are  laid  low !"  * 

Unable  to  speak,  Wallace  pressed  their  little  faces  separately  to  his 
lips  ;  then  returning  them  to  their  mothers  laid  his  band  on  his  heart, 
and  answered  in  an  agitated  voice, — ^^  They  are  mine ! — ^my  weal  shall 
be  theirs,  —  my  woe,  my  own."  As  he  spoke,  he  hurried  from  the 
weeping  group ;  and  immerging  amid  the  cliffs,  hid  himself  from  their 
tears,  and  their  blessings. 

He  threw  himself  on  a  shelving  rock,  whose  fern-covered  bosom 
projected  over  the  winding  waters  of  Loch  Lubnaig ;  and  while  his 
eyes  contemplated  its  serene  surface,  he  sighed,  and  thought  how  U^^- 
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quil  was  nature,  till  the  rebellious  passions  of  men,  wearying  of  inno- 
cent joys,  disturbed  all,  by  restlessness  and  violence. 

The  mists  of  evening  hung  on  the  gigantic  tope  of  Ben  Lidi,  and 
Ben  Yorlich ;  then  sailing  forward,  by  degrees  obscured  die  whole  of 
the  mountains ;  leaving  nothing  for  the  eye  to  dwell  on,  but  the  long 
silent  expanse  of  the  lake  beneath. 

"  So,"  said  he,  *'  did  I  once  believe  myself  for  ever  shut  in  from  the 
world,  by  an  obscurity  that  promised  me  happiness,*as  well  as  seclu- 
sion !— ^ut  the  hours  of  Ellerslie  are  gone.  No  tender  wife  will  now 
twine  her  faithful  arms  around  my  neck.  No  child  of  Marion's  will 
ever  be  pressed  to  my  fond  bosom!  —  Alas,  the  angel  that  sunk  my 
country's  wrongs  to  a  dreamy  forgetfulness  in  her  arms,  she  was  to  be 
immolated,  that  I  might  awake ! — My  wife,  my  unborn  babe,  they  both 
must  bleed  for  Scotland! — and  the  sacrifice  shall  not  be  yielded  in 
vain.  No,  Great  God !"  cried  he,  stretching  his  clasped  hands  towards 
heaven ;  "  endow  me  with  thine  own  spirit,  and  I  shall  yet  lead  my 
countrymen  to  liberty  and  happiness  \  —  Let  me  counsel  with  thy  wis- 
dom ;  let  me  conquer  with  thine  arm !  and  when  all  is  finished,  give 
me,  O  gracious  Father !  a  quiet  grave,  beside  my  wife  and  child.'* 

Tears,  the  first  be  had  shed  since  the  hour  in  which  he  last  pressed 
his  Marion  to  his  heart,  now  flowed  copiously  from  his  eyes.  The 
women,  the  children,  had  aroused  all  his'  recollections;  but  in  so 
softened  a  train,  that  they  melted  his  heart,  till  he  wept.  "  It  is  thy 
just  tribute,  Marion !"  said  he :  "  It  was  blood  you  shed  for  me,  and 
shall  I  check  these  poor  drops?  —  Look  on  me,  sweet  saint;  best 
beloved  of  my  soul :  —  O,  hover  near  me,  in  the  day  of  battle ;  and 
thousands  of  thine,  and  Scotland's  enemies,  shall  fall  before  thy  hus- 
band's arm!" 

The  plaintive  voice  of  the  Highland  pipe,  at  this  moment  broke 
upon  his  ear.  It  was  the  farewell  of  the  patriarch  Lindsay,  as  he  and 
his  departing  company  descended  the  winding  paths  of  Craignacoheilg. 
Wallace^  started  o^his  feet.  The  separation  had  then  taken  place  be- 
tween his  trusty  followers,  and  their  families,  smd  guessing  the  feelings 
of  those  brave  men,  from  what  was  passing  in  his  own  bi^ast,  he  dried 
away  the  traces  of  his  tears ;  and  once  more  resuming  the  warrior's 
cheerful  look,  sought  that  part  of  the  rock  where  the  Lanarkmen  were 
quartered. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  saw  some  standing  on  the  cliff;  and  others 
leaning  over,  to  catch  another  glance  of  the  departing  group,  ere  it  was 
lost  amid  the  shades  of  Glenfinlass. 

*' Axe' they  quite  gonel"  asked  Dugald.  "Quite,"  answered  a 
young  man,  who  seemed  to  have  got  the  most  advantageous  situation 
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for  a  riew.     "  Then,"  cried  he,  **  may  St.  Andrew  keep  them  till  we 
meet  agkin  !*' 

*'  May  a  greater  than  St.  Andrew  hear  thy  prayer !"  ejaculated 
Wallace.  At  the  soand  of  thb  response  from  their  chief,  they  all 
turned  rband.  *'  My  brave  companions,"  said  he,  "  I  come  to  repay 
this  hour's  pang,  by  telling  you,  that  in  the  attack  of  Dumbarton,  you 
shall  have  the  honour  of  first  mounting  the  walls.  I  shall  be  at  your 
head,  to  sign  each  brave  soldier  with  a  patriot^B  seal  of  honour." 

"To  follow  you,  my  Lord,"  said  Dugald,  "is  our  duty." 

*'  I  grant  it,"  replied  the  chief;  "  and  as  I  am  the  leader  in  that 
duty,  it  is  mine  to  dispense  to  every  man  his  reward ;  to  prove  to  all 
men,  that  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility." 

**  Ah,  dearest  sir !"  exclaimed  Edwin ;  who  had  been  assisting  the 
women  to  carry  their  infants  down  the  steep,  and,  on  re-ascending, 
heard  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation ;  "  deprive  me  not  of  the 
aim  of  my  life!  These  warriors  have  had  you  long;  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  your  eyes ;— deprive  me  not  then  of  the  advan- 
tage of  being  near  you ;  it  will  make  me  doubly  brave.  O,  my  dear 
commander,  let  me  only  carry  to  the  grave,  the  consciousness  that,  next 
to  yourself,  I  was  the  first  to  mount  the  rock  of  Dumbarton ;  and  you 
will  make  me  noble  indeed !" 

Wallace  looked  at  him,  with  a  smile  of  such  graciousness  that  the 
youth  threw  himself  into  his  arms :  —  "  You  will  grant  my  boon !" 

"  I  will ;  noble  boy !"  said  he :  "  act  up  to  your  sentiments,  and  yon 
shall  be  my  brother." 

"  Call  me  by  that  name,"  cried  Edwin ;  "  and  I  will  dare  any 
thing." 

"  Then  b&  the  first  to  follow  me,  on  the  rock,"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
will  lead  you  to  an  honour,  the  highest  in  my  gift ;  you  shall  unloose 
the  chains  of  the  Earl  of  Mar !  And  ye,"  continued  he,  turning  to  his 
men ;  ^  ye  shall  not  find  your  country  slow  to  commemorate  the  duty 
of  such  sons.  Being  the  first  to  strike  the  blow  for  her  freedom,  ye 
shall  be  the  first  she  will  distinguish.  1  now  speak  as  her  minister : 
and  as  a  badge  to  times  immemorial,  I  bid  you  wear  the  Scottish  lion 
on  your  shields." 

A  shout  of  proud  joy  issued  from  every  heart.  And  Wallace,  see- 
ing that  honour  had  dried  the  tears  of  regret,  left  them  to  repose.  He 
lent  Edwin  to  his  rest ;  and  himself,  avoiding  the  other  chieftains,  re- 
tired to  his  own  chamber  in  the  tower. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


LOCH    LOMOITD. 


Profound  as  was  the  rest  of  Wallace,  yet  the  first  clarion  of  the 
lark  awakened  him.  The  rosy  dawn  shone  in  at  the  window ;  and  a 
fre^  breeze  wooed  him  with  its  inspiring  breath,  to  rise  and  meet  it 

Bat  the  impulse  was  in  his  own  mind ;  he  needed  nothing  outward, 
to  call  him  to  action.  Rising  immediately,  he  pot  on  his  glittering 
hauberk ;  and  issuing  from  the  tower,  raised  his  bugle  to  his  lipe,  and 
blew  so  rousing  a  blast,  that  in  an  instant  the  whole  rock  was  coTered 
with  soldiers. 

Wallace  placed  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  advanced  towards  them, 
just  as  Edwin  had  joined  him,  and  Sir  Roger  Elirkpatrick  appeared 
from  the  tower.  '*  Blest  be  this  mom !"  said  the  old  knight :  *'  My 
sword  springs  from  its  scabbard,  to  meet  it : — and  ere  its  good  steel 
be  sheathed  again,^'  continued  he,  shaking  it  sternly ;  *'  what  deaths 
may  dye  its  point  !^ 

Wallace  shuddered  at  the  ferocity  with  which  his  colleague  con- 
templated those  features  of  war,  from  which  every  humane  soldier  would 
seek  to  turn  his  thoughts ;  that  he  might  encounter  it  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  man,  and  not  the  irresolution  of  a  woman.  To  hail  the  field 
of  blood,  with  Uie  fierceness  of  a  hatred,  eager  for  the  slaughter  of  its 
victim ;  to  know  any  joy  in  combat,  but  4hat  each  contest  might  render 
another  less  necessary ;  did  not  enter  into  the  imagination  of  Wallace, 
untU  he  had  heard,  and  seen,  the  infuriate  Kirkpatrick.  He  now 
talked  of  the  coming  battle,  with  horrid  rapture ;  and  told  the  young 
Edwin,  he  should  that  day  see  Loch  Lomond  red  with  English  blood. 

OfiTended  at  such  savageness,  but  without  answering  Imn,  Wallace 
drew  towards  Murray,  and  calling  to  EUwiu,  ordered  him  to  march  at 
his  side.  The  youth  seemed  glad  of  the  summons :  and  Wallace  was 
pleased  to  observe  it,  as  he  thought  that  a  longer  stay  with  one  who  so 
grossly  overcharged  the  feelings  of  honest  patriotism,  might  breed  dis- 
gust in  his  innocent  mind  against  a  cause  which  had  so  furious,  and 
therefore  unjust  a  defender. 

"  Justice  and  mercy  ever  dwell  together,''  said  he  to  Edwin,  who 
now  drew  near  him ;  "  for  universal  love  is  the  parent  of  justice  as  weU 
as  of  mercy.  But  implacable  Revenge!  whence  did  she  spring, bat 
from  Xhe  head  of  Satan  himself?" 

Though  their  cause  appeared  the  same,  never  were  two  spirits 
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more  diBcordaat  than  thoae  of  Wallace  and  Kirkpatrick.  Bat  Kiik- 
patiiek  did  not  so  soon  diaeorer  the  disaunilarity  ;  as  it  is  easier  for 
pahty  to  descry  its  opposite,  than  for  foulness  to  apprehend  that  any 
thing  can  he  purer  than  itself. 

The  forces  lieing  marshalled  according  to  the  preconcerted  order, 
this  three  commanders,  with  Wallace  at  their  head,  led  forward.      ^ 

They  passed  through  the  forest  of  Glenfinlass.  And  morning  and 
erening  still  found  them  thridding  those  unsuspected  solitudes,  in  un- 
molested security. 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  as  the  litUe  band  of  patriots,  the  hope  of 
freedom!  emeiged  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
bases  of  the  mountains  were  yet  covered  with  the  dispersing  mist  of 
the  morning,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lake,  which  lashed  the  shore.  The  newly  awakened  sheep  bleated 
from  the  hills ;  and  the  umbrageous  herbage,  dropping  dew,  seemed 
glittering  with  a  thousand  fairy  gems. 

**  Where  is  the  man  who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  country  !"  ex- 
claimed Murray,  as  he  stepped  over  a  bridge  of  interwoven  t^sea^  which 
crossed  one  of  the  mountain  streams : — ^^  this  land  was  not  made  for 
slsTes.  Look  at  these  bulwarks  of  nature!  Every  mountain-head 
which  forms  this  chain  of  hills,  is  an  impregnable  rampart  against  in- 
vasion. If  Baliol  had  possessed  but  half  a  heart,  Edward  might  have 
retunied  even  worse  than  Caesar ; — without  a  cockle  to  decorate  his 
helmet." 

"  Baliol  has  found  the  oblivion  he  incurred,"  returned  Wallace ; 
'*  his  son,  perhaps,  may  better  deserve  the  seeptre  of  such  a  country. — 
Let  us  cut  the  way ;  and  he  who  merits  the  crown  will  soon  appear  to 
claim  it." 

''Then  it  will  not  be  Edward  Baliol!"  rejoined  Scrymgeour: 
"  Daring  the  inconsistent  reign  of  his  father,  I  once  carried  a  despatch 
to  him  firom  Scotland.  He  was  then  banqueting  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  English  court ;  and  such  a  voluptuary  I  never  beheld ! — I  left  the 
scene  of  folly,  only  praying  that  so  efieminate  a  prince  might  never  dis- 
grace the  throne  of  our  manly  race  of  kings." 

"  If  such  be  the  tuition  of  our  lords,  in  the  court  of  Edward— «nd 
wise  is  the  policy  for  his  own  views !"  observed  Ker ;  "  what  can  we 
expect  from  even  the  Bruce  ?  They  were  ever  a  nobler  race  than  the 
Baliol : — but  bad  education,  and  luxury,  will  debase  the  most  princely 
minds." 

"  I  saw  neither  of  the  Bruce,  when  I  visited  London,"  replied 
Scrymgeour :  '*  the  Earl  of  Carrick  was  at  his  house  in  ClevelaxA\ 
and  Robert  Brace,  his  eldets^  aon,  with  the  English  army  m  0\a<e(asA« 
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But  they  bore  a  manly  character ;  particularly  yonng  Robert,  to  whom 
the  troubadours  of  Aquitaine  have  giyen  the  flattering  appellation  of 
Prince  of  Chivalry,^'' 

"  It  would  be  more  to  his  honour,"  interrupted  Murray,  *'  if  he  com- 
pelled the  English  to  acknowledge  him  as  Prince  of  Scotland,  With 
so  much  brayery,  how  can  he  allow  such  a  ciret-cat  as  Edward  Bal^o), 
to  bear  away  the  title  which  is  his  by  the  double  right  of  blood  and 
virtue  ?" 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Wallace,  *'  the  yonng  lion  only  sleeps ! — ^The  time 
■lay  come,  when  both  he  and  his  father,  will  rise  from  their  lethargy, 
and  throw  themselves  at  once  into  the  arms  of  Scotland.  To  stimu- 
late the  dormant  patriotism  of  these  two  princes,  by  showing  them  a 
subject,  leading  their  people  to  liberty,  is  one  great  end  of  the  Ticioriea 
I  seek.  None  other  tban  a  brave  king  can  bind  the  various  interests 
of  this  distracted  country  in  one  ;  and,  therefore,  for  fair  Freedom's 
sake,  my  heart  turns  towards  the  Bruces,  with  most  anxious  hopes." 

'*.For  my  part,"  cried  Murray,  **  I  have  always  thought,  the  lady  we 
will  not  wtK),  we  have  no  right  to  pretend  to.  If  the  Bruces  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  snatch  Scotland  from  drowning,  I  see  no  reason  for 
making  them  a  present,  of  what  will  cost  us  many  a  wet  jacket,  before 
we  tug  her  from  the  waves.  He  that  wins  the  day,  ought  to  wear  the 
laurel,  and  so,  once  for  all,  I  proclaim  him  King  of  good  old  Aibin*, 
who  will  have  the  glory  of  driving  her  oppressors  beyond  her  dykes." 

Wallace  did  not  hear  this  last  sentiment  of  Murray's,  as  it  was  spo- 
ken in  a  lowered  voice  in  the  ear  of  Kirkpatrick.  "  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you,"  was  tliat  knight's  reply;  *'and  in  the  true  Roman  style, 
may  the  death  of  every  Southron  now  in  Scotland,  and  as  many 
more  as  fate  chooses  to  yield  us,  be  the  preliminary  games  of  his 
coronation !" 

Wallace,  who  heard  this,  turned  to  Kirkpatrick  with  a  gentle  re- 
buke in  his  eye :  "  Balaam  blest,  when  he  meant  to  curse !"  said  he, 
*'  but  you  curse  when  you  mean  to  bless. — Such  prayers  are  blasphemy. 
—For,  can  we  expect  a  blessing  on  our  arms,  when  all  our  invocations 
are  for  vengeance,  rather  than  victory  ?" 

"  Blood  for  blood,  is  only  justice !"  cried  Murray ;  *^  and  how  can 
you,  noble  Wallace,  as  a  Scot,  and  as  a  man,  imply  any  mercy  to  the 
villains  who  stab  us  to  the  heart?" 

"I  plead  not  for  them,"  returned  Wallace;  "but  for  the  poor 
vn!etches  who  follow  their  leaders,  by  force,  to  the  field  of  Scotland ; 
I  would  not  inflict  on  them,  the  craelties  we  now  resent.     It  is  not  to 

*  Albin  WW  the  andeiit  nsme  of  Sootitad. 
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iggnere,  bat  to  Todiess,  that  we  carry  arms.  If  we  make  not  ihis 
dii^iiietioiiv  we  tarn  courage  into  a  crime;  and  plant  disgrace,  instead 
of  honooTy  upon  the  warrior's  brow.'* 

"^  I  do  not  understand  commiserating  the  wolves,  who  have  so  long 
made  havoc  in  our  country,"  replied  Kirkpatriek;  *'methinks,  such 
maidenly  mercy  is  rather  out  of  place." 
.  Wallace  turned  to  him  with  a  benign  smile :  '*  I  will  answer  you, 
my  valiant  friend,  by  adopting  your  own  figure.  It  is,  that  these 
Southron  wolves,  may  not  confound  us  with  themselves,  that  I  wish  to 
Ehow  in  our  conduct,  rather  the  generous  ardour  of  the  faithful  guardian 
of  the  fold,  than  the  rapacious  fierceness  which  equals  them  with  the 
beasts  of  the  desert.  As  we  are  men  and  Scots,  let  the  burden  of  our 
prayers  be,  the  preservation  of  our  country,  not  the  slaughter  of  our 
enemies !  —  The  one  is  an  ambition,  with  which  angels  may  sympa- 
thise : — the  other,  a  horrible  desire,  which  speaks  the  nature  of  fiends." 

"  In  some  cases  this  may  be,"  replied  Sir  Roger,  a  little  reconciled 
to  the  argument,  "  but  not  in  mine.  My  injury  yet  bums  upon^  my 
cheek ;  and  as  nothing  but  the  life-blood  of  Cressingham  can  qpench  it, 
I  will  listen  no  more  to  your  doctrine,  till  I  am  revenged.  That  done, 
I  shall  not  forget  your  lesson." 

**  Generous  Kirkpatriek!"  exclaimed  Wallace,  '* nothing  that  is 
really  cruel  can  dwell  with  such  manly  candour.  Say  what  you  will, 
I  can  trust  your  heart,  after  this  moment." 

They  had  crossed  the  river  Ennerie,  and  were  issuing  from  between 
its  narrow  ridge  of  hills,  when  Wallace,  pointing  to  a  stupendous  rock 
which  rose  in  solitary  magnificence  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  ex- 
claimed, "  There  is  Dumbarton  castle ! — that  citadel  holds  the  fetters 
of  Scotland ;  and  if  we  break  them  there,  every  minor  link  will  easily 
give  way." 

The  men  uttered  a  shout  of  anticipated  triumph,  at  this  sight.  And 
proceeding,  soon  came  in  view  of  the  fortifications,  which  helmeted  the 
rock.  As  they  approached,  they  discovered  that  it  had  two  summits ; 
being  in  a  manner  cleft  in  twain ;  the  one  side  rising  in  a  pyramidal 
form ;  while  the  other,  of  a  more  level  shape,  sustained  the  ponderous 
buildings  of  the  fortress. 

It  was  dnskos^hen  the  little  army  arrived  in  the  rear  of  a  close 
thicket,  which  skirted  the  eastern  dyke  of  the  castle,  and  reached  to  an 
imraensjp  depth  on  the  plain.  On  this  spot,  Wallace  rested  his  men  ; 
and  while  they  placed  themselves  under  its  covert,  till  the  appointed 
tine  of  attack,  he  perceived  through  an  opening  in  the  wood,  the  gleam- 
ing of  troops  on  the  ramparts,  and  fires  beginning  to  light  on  a  looftl^ 
wateh-tower,  which  crowned  the  pinwusJe  o(  the  highest  rock.. 
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"  Poor  foola !"  exclaimed  Mmray :  "  like  the  rest  of  their  biethren 
of  clay,  they  look  abroad  for  evils,  and  prepare  not  for  those  which  are 
even  at  their  doors !" 

*'That  beacon-fire,"  cried  Scrymgeoar,  '*  shall  light  us  to  tiieir 
chambers ;  and  for  once  we  thank  them  for  their  providence." 

"  That  beacon-fire,"  whispered  Edwin  to  Wallace,  "  shall  light  me 
to  honour !  To-night,  by  your  agreement,  I  shall  call  yau^  broiher,  or 
lie  dead  on  the  summit  of  those  walls !" 

v"  Edwin,"  said  Wallace,  *'  act  as  yon  say ;  and  deserve,  not  only 
to  be  called  my  brother,  but  to  be  the  first  banneret  of  freedom  in 
arms!" 

He  then  turned  towards  the  lines ;  and  giving  his  orders  to  each 
division,  directed  them  to  seek  repose  on  the  surrounding  heather,  till 
the  now-glowing  moon  should  have  sunk  her  tell-tale  light  in  the 
waves. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DUMBARTON  ROCK. 

All  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  commander,  and  retired  to  rest  Bat 
the  eye  of  Edwin  could  not  close :  his  eager  spirit  was  already  on  the 
walls  of  Dumbarton.  His  rapid  mind  anticipated  the  ascent  of  his 
general  and  his  troop.  But,  an  imagmation  no  less  just  than  ardent, 
suggested  the  difiiculties  attending  so  small  a  force  assailing  so  for- 
midable a  garrison,  without  some  immediate  knowledge  of  its  relative 
situations.  A  sudden  thought  struck  him. — He  would  mount  that  rock 
aloqe ;  he  would  seek  to  ascertain  the  place  of  Lord  Mar^s  confine- 
ment ; .  that  not  one  life  in  Wallace's  faithful  band,  might  be  lost  in  a 
vague  search.    . 

"  Ah !  my  general,"  exclaimed  he,  **  Edwin  shall  be  the  first  to 
spring  those  ramparts !  he  shall  tread  that  dangerous  path  alone ;  and 
when  he  has  thus  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  thy  confidence,  he 
will  return  to  lead  thee  and  thy  soldiers  to  a  sure  victory ;  and  jiimself 
to  honour  by  thy  side !" 

This  fervent  apostrophe,  breathed  to  the  night  alone,  was  no  sooaer 
uttered,  than  he  stole  from  the  thicket,  into  which  he  had  cast  hunadf 
torepoae.    )ie  looked  towards  the  embattled  cliff;  its  summit  stood 
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in  the  moonlight,  Irat  deep  shadows  lay  beneath  '*  God  be  my 
r'  eiied  he,  and  wrapping  himself  in  his  plaid,  so  mixed  its  dark 
hoes  with  the  weeds  and  herbage  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  that  he  made 
itB  eircnit  witfaoot  having  attracted  observation. 

Tlie  sooth  side  seemed  the  most  easy  of  ascent ;  and  by  that  he '» 
began  his  daring  attempt  Having  gained  the  height,  he  clambered 
bdihid  a  buttress ;  the  shadow  of  which  cast  the  wall  into  such  black 
obsenrity,  that  he  crept  safely  through  one  of  its  crenelles,  and  dropping 
gently  inwards,  alighted  on  his  feet.  Still  keeping  tlic  shadowed  side 
of  the  battlements,  he  proceeded  cautiously  along ;  and  so  stilly  was  his 
motion,  that  he  passed  undiscovered,  even  by  the  sentinels  who  guarded 
this  quarter  of  the  fortress. 

He  soon  arrived  at  the  open  square  before  the  citadel : — ^it  was  yet 
oecDpied  by  groups  of  Southron  officers,  gaily  walking  to  and  fro  under 
the  light  of  the  moon.  In  hopes  of  gaining  some  useful  information 
from  their  discourse,  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  chest  of  arrows ; 
and,  as  they  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  distinctly  heard  them  jest- 
ing each  other  about  divers  &ir  dames  of  the  country  around.  The 
conversation  terminated  in  a  debate,  whether  or  no  the  indifference 
which  their  governor  De  Valence  manifested  to  themajestic  beauties  of 
the  Coontess  of  Mar  were  real  or  assumed.  A  thousand  free  remarks 
were  made  on  the  subject;  and  Edwin  gathered  sufficient  from  the 
disconrse,  to  understand  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  treated 
severely,  and  confined  in  a  large  square  tower  in  the  cleft  of  the,  rock. 

Having  learnt  all  that  he  could  expect  from  these  officers,  he 
speeded  under  the  friendly  shadow,  towards  the  other  side  of  the 
citadel ;  and  arrived  just  as  the  guard  approached  to  relieve  the  senti- 
nels of  the  northern  postern. — He  laid  himself  close  to  the  ground,  and 
hapirily  overheard  the  word  of  the  night,  as  it  was  given  to  the  new 
I. — This  providential  circumstance  saved  his'  life. 

Finding  no  mode  of  regress  from  this  place,  but  by  the  postern  at 
the  sentinel  was  stationed  ;  or  by  attempting  a  passage  through 
a  mall  adjoining  tower,  the  door  of  which  stood  open ;  he  considered 
a  moment,  and  then  deciding  for  the  tower,  stole  unobserved  into  it. 
Fortunately  no  person  was  there ;  but  Edwin  found  it  full  of  spare 
arras,  with  two  or  three  vacant  conches  in  different  comers,  where,  be 
sopposed,  the  officers  on  guard  occasionally  reposed ;  several  watch- 
ekaks  lay  on  Uie  floor.  He  readily  apprehended  the  use  he  might 
make  of  ^is  circumstance,  and  throwing  one  of  them  over  his  own  shoul- 
ders, climbed  to  a  large  embrasure  in  the  wall ;  and  forcing  himself 
through  it,  dropped  to  a  declivity  on  the  other  Bide,wbic\i  %\iAn«^ 
down  to  the  cliffy  wherein  he  now  saw  the  square  towex. 
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He  had  scareelj  lit  on  firm  ground,  when  a  sentinel,  fiiilowed  by 
two  others  with  presented  pikes,  approached  him,  anSi  demanded  thi 
word,  —  **  MofUjoy  /" — was  his  reply.  **  Why  leap  the  emhrasure  V* 
said  one.  "  Why  not  enter  by  the  postern  ?"  demanded  another.  The 
conversation  of  the  officers  had  given  him  a  hint,  on  which  he  formed 
his  answer.  **  Love,  my  brave  comrades,''  replied  he,  '*  sddmn  chooses 
even  ways.  I  go  on  a  message  from  a  young  ensign  in  the  keep,  to 
one  of  the  Scottish  damsels  in  yonder  tower.  Delay  me,  and  his  ven- 
geance will  fidi  upon  us  all." — '^Good  luck  to  you,  my  lad!"  was  their 
answer ;  and,  with  a  lightened  step,  he  hastened  towards  the  tower. 

Not  deeming  it  safe  to  seek  an  interview  with  any  of  the  EarPs 
family,  he  crept  along  the  base  of  the  structure,  and  across  the  works, 
till  he  reached  the  high  wall  that  blocks  up  egress  from  the  north.  He 
found  this  formidable  curtain  constructed  of  fragments  of  rock  ;  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  guard,  a  sloping  platform  from  within,  led  to  the 
top  of  the  wall.  On  the  other  side  it  was  perpendicular.  A  solitary 
sentinel  stood  there  ;  and  how  to  pass  him,  was  Edwin's  next  device. 
— To  attack  him,  would  be  desperate  :  being  one  of  a  chain  of  guards 
around  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  his  voice  need  only  to  be  raised  is 
the  least,  to  call  a  regiment  to  his  assistance,  and  Edwin  must  be  seiied 
on  the  instant. 

Aware  of  his  danger,  but  not  dismayed,  the  adventurous  youth  be^ 
thought  him  of  his  former  excuse  ;  and  remembering  a  flask  of  spirits 
which  Ireland  had  put  into  his  pouch  on  leaving  Glenfinlass,  he  affected 
to  be  intoxicated,  and  staggering  up  to  the  man,  accosted  him  in  the 
character  of  a  servant  of  the  garrison. 

The  sentinel  did  not  doubt  the  appearance  of  the  boy ;  and  £!dwin 
holding  out  the  flask,  said  that  a  pretty  girl  in  the  great  tower  had  not 
only  given  hifn  a  long  draught  of  the  same  good  liquor,  but  had  filled 
his  bottle,  that  he  ntight  not  lack  amusement,  while  her  compakiioii,  one 
of  Lady  Mar's  maids-in-waiting,  was  tying  up  a  true  lover's  knot  to 
send  to  his  master  in  the  garrison.  The  man  believed  Edwin's  tale, 
the  more  readily  as  he  thrust  the  flask  into  his  hand,  and  bade  him 
drink :  "  Do  not  spare  it,"  cried  he ;  '*  the  night  is  chilly,  and  I  shall 
get  more  where  that  came  from." 

The  unsuspecting  Southron  returned  him  a  merry  reply,  and  puttini; 
the  flask  to  his  head,  soon  drained  its  contents.  They  had  the  effect 
Edwin  desired.  The  soldier  became  flustered,  and  impatient  of  his 
duty.  Edwin  perceived  it,  and  yawning,  complained  of  drowsiness. 
"  I  would  go  to  the  top  of  that  wall,  and  sleep  sweetly  in  the  moon- 
beams," said  he,  "  if  any  good-natured  fellow  would  meanwhile  wtit 
for  my  pretty  Scot !" 
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The  half  inebriated  Soathion  liked nobetter  sport ;  and  regardless 
of  doty,  he  pxomised  to  draw  nearer  the  tower,  and  bring  from  the  fair 
messcBgcr  the  expected  token. 

Having  ihns  fiir  gained  his  point,  with  an  apparently  staggering,  but 
really  agile  step,  Edwin  ascended  the  wall.  A  leap  from  this  dizzy 
beigfat,  was  his  only  way  to  rejoin  Wallace.  To  retread  his  steps 
throng  the  fortress,  in  safety,  wonld  hardly  be  possiUe  ;  and  besides, 
rash  a  mode  of  retreat  would  leave  him  uninformed  on  the  second 
object  of  his  enterprise:  to  know  the  most  vulnerable  side  of  the 
fortress. 

He  threw  himself  along  the  summit  of  the  wall,  as  if  to  sleep.  He 
lodced  down,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  space :  for  here  the 
Iffoad  expanse  of  shadow,  rendered  rocks  and  building  of  the  same  hue 
Mid  level.  But  hope  buoyed  him  in  her  arms ;  and  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  sentinel,  he  observed  him  to  have  arrived  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  square  tower.  This  was  Edwin*s  moment :  grasping  the  pro- 
jecting stone  of  the  embattlement,  he  threw  himself  from  its  summit, 
and  fell,  a  fearful  depth,  to  the  cliffs  beneath. 

Meanwhile,  Wallace,  having  seen  his  brave  followers  depart  to  their 
repose,  reclined  himself  along  a  pile  of  moss-grown  stones,  which,  in 
the  days  of  the  renowned  Fingal,  had  covered  the  body  of  some  valiant 
Morven  chieftain.  He  fixed  his  wakeful  eyes  on  the  castle,  now  illu- 
mined in  every  part  by  the  fulness  of  the  moon's  lustre ;  and  considered 
which  point  would  be  most  assaUable  by  the  scaling  ladders  he  had  pre- 
pared. Every  side  seemed  a  precipice.  The  Leven,  surrounding  it 
on  the  niorth,  and  the  west :  the  Clyde,  broad  as  a  sea,  on  the  south. — 
The  only  place  that  seemed  at  all  accessible,  was  the  side  next  the 
dyke  behind  which  he  lay.  Here  the  ascent  to  the  castellated  part  of 
the  rock,  because  moal  perpendicular,  was  the  least  guarded  with  out* 
works :  and  by  this  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  as  soon  as  the 
settaog  moon  should  involve  the  garrison  in  darkness. 

While  he  yet  mused  on  what  might  be  the  momentous  consequences 
of  the  socceeding  midnight  hours,  he  thought  he  heard  a  swift  though 
eantions  footstep.  He  raised  himself,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  saw  a  figure  advancing  towards  him. 

^  Who  goes  there  1"  demanded  Wallace. 

'*  A  feithfal  Scot,"  was  the  reply. 

WaUace  recognised  the  voice  of  Edwin.—"  What  has  disturbed 
yott  1    Why  do  you  not  take  rest  with  the  others  ?" 

"  That  we  may  have  the  surer,  to-morrow !"  replied  the  youth :  "  I 
am  jusi  retomed  from  the  summit  of  yonder  rock." 
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"  How  !**  infer^apted  Wallace :  "  Have  you  acaled  it  alone,  aod  are 
returned  in  safety  V* 

Wallace  caught  him  in  his  arms :  *'  Intrepid,  glorious  boy !  tell  me 
for  what  purpose,  did  yon  thus  hazard  your  precious  life  V^ 

"  I  wished  to  learn  its  most  pregnable  part,"  replied  Edwin,  his  yoong 
heart  beating  with  triumph  at  these  encomiums  from  his  commander ; 
^'  and  particularly  where  the  good  Earl  is  confined,  that  we  might  make 
our  attack  directly  to  the  point."  • 

**  And  have  you  been  successful  ?"  demanded  Wallace. 

"  I  have,"  was  his  answer.  '*  Lord  Mar,  and  his  lady,  are  kept  in 
a  square  tower,  which  stands  in  the  cleft  between  the  two  summits  of 
the  rock.  It  is  not  only  surrounded  by  embattled  walls,  which  flank  tlie 
ponderous  buttresses  of  this  huge  dungeon ;  but  the  space  on  which  it 
stands  is  bulwarked,  at  each  end,  by  a  stone  curtain  of  fifteen  feet  high, 
guarded  by  turrets  full  of  armed  men." 

"And  yet  by  that  side,  you  suppose  we  must  ascend?"  said 
Wallace. 

*'  Certainly :  for  if  you  attempt  it  on  the  west,  we  should  have  to 
scale  the  watch-tower  cliff,  and  the  ascent  could  only  be  gained  in  file. 
An  auxiliary  detachment,  to  attack  in  flank,  might  succeed  there ;  bat 
the  passage  being  so  narrow,  would  be  too  tedious  for  the  whole  party 
to  arrive  in  time. — Should  we  take  the  south,  we  must  cut  through  the 
whole  garrison,  before  we  could  reach  the  Earl.  And  on  this  side,  the 
morass  lies  too  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  to  admit  an  approach  without 
the  greatest  danger.  But  on  the  north,  where  I  descended ;  by  wad- 
ing through  part  of  the  Leven,  and  climbing  from  cliflT  to  clifiT,  I  have 
every  hope  you  may  succeed." 

Edwin  recounted  the  particulars  of  his  progress  through  the  for- 
tress ;  and  by  the  minuteness  of  his  topographic^  descriptions,  enforced 
his  arguments  for  the  north  to  be  the  point  assailed.  Closing  his  nar- 
rative, he  explained  to  the  anxious  inquiry  of  Wallace,  how  he  had  es- 
caped accident  in  a  leap  of  so  many  feet.  The  wall  was  covered  with 
ivy ;  he  caught  by  its  branches  in  his  descent,  and  at  last  happily  feU 
amongst  a  thick  bed  of  furze.  Ailer  this,  he  clambered  down  the 
steep ;  and  fording  the  Leven  (there  only  knee  deep),  now  appeared 
before  his  general,  elate  in  heart,  and  bright  in  valour.  ^ 

"  The  intrepidity  of  this  action,"  returned  Wallace,  glowing  with 
admiration  at  so  noble  a  daring  in  so  young  a  creature,  **  merits,  that 
every  confidence  should  bo  placed  in  the  result  of  your  observations. 
Your  safe  return  is  a  pledge  of  our  design  being  approved.  And  when 
we  go  in  the  strength  of  Heaven,  who  can  doubt  the  issue !  This 
fiJffht,  when  the  Lord  of  battles  puts  that  fortress  into  our  hands,' before 
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fte  whole  of  oar  little  army,  jovl  shall  receive  that  knighthood  you  have 
80  richly  deserved.  Such,  my  truly  dear  brother,  my  noble  Edwin, 
AaHl  be  the  reward  of  your  virtue,  and  your  toil !" 

Wallace  would  now  have  sent  him  to  repose  himself;  but  animated 
by  the  Buecess  of  his  adventure,  and  exulting  in  the  honour,  which  was 
ao  soon  to  stamp  a  sign  of  this  exploit  upon  him  for  ever ;  he  told  his 
leader,  that  he  felt  no  want  of  sleep,  and  would  rather  take  on  him  the 
office  of  arousing  the  other  captains  to  their  stations ;  the  moon,  their 
preconcerted  signal,  being  then  approaching  its  re^t. 


•  m  • 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THS  F0RTRK8S. 

KiRKPATRicK,  Murray,  and  Scrymgeour,  hastened  to  their  com- 
mander ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  under  arms. — ^Wallace  briefly 
explained  his  altered  plan  of  assault;  and  marshalling  the  men  ac- 
cordingly, led  them  in  silence  through  the  waler,  and  along  the  beach, 
which  lay  between  the  rock  and  the  Leven.  Arriving  at  the  base  jost 
as  the  moon  set,  they  began  to  ascend.  To  do  this  in  the  dark,  re- 
doubled the  difficulty ;  but  as  Wallace  had  the  place  of  every  accessi- 
ble stone  accurately  described  to  him  by  Edwin,  he  went  confidentiy 
forward,  followed  by  his  Lanarkmen. 

He  and  they,  being  the  first  to  mount,  fixed  and  held  the  tops  of  the 
scaling  ladders,  i^hile  Kirkpatrick  and  Scrymgeour,  with  their  men, 
gradually  ascended,  and  gained  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  Here,  planting 
themselves  in  the  crannies  of  the  rock,  under  the  impenetrable  dark- 
ness of  the  night  (for  the  moon  had  not  only  set,  but  the  stars  were  ob- 
scured by  clouds)  they  awaited  the  signal  of  attack. 

Meanwhile,  Edwin  led  Lord  Andrew  with  his  followers,  and  the 
Fraser  men,  round  by  the  western  side,  to  mount  the  watch-tower  rock, 
^d  seize  the  few  soldiers  who  kept  the  beacon.  As  a  signal  of  having 
succeeded,  they  were  to  smother  the  flame  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
thence  descend  towards  the  garrison,  to  meet  Wallace  before  the  prison 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

While  the  men  of  Ijanark,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  burning  bea- 
con, in  deadly  stillness  watched  the  appointed  signal  for  the  a.ltA&V> 
Wallace,  by  Uio  aid  of  his  dagger^  which  he  struck  inU)  tVie  ^tkh  wt^ 
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tbat  occupied  the  cneks  in  the  rock,  drew  himself  up,  afa&ost  panHd 
with  the  top  of  the  great  wall,  which  clasped  the  bases  of  the  two  hills. 
He  listened ;  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the  garrison,  of  all  the 
legions  he  had  so  lately  seen  glittering  on  its  battlements.  It  was  an 
awful  pause. 

Now  w^s  the  moment,  when  Scotland  was  to  make  her  first  essay 
for  freedom !  Should  it  fail,  ten  thousand  bolts  of  iron  would  be  added 
to  her  chains !  Should  it  succeed,  liber^  and  happiness  were  the  al- 
most certain  consequences. 

He  looked  up ;  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  beacon-flame,  thought  he 
saw  the  figures  of  men  pass  beforfe  it — the  next  moment  all  was  dark- 
ness— he  sprung  on  the  wall ;  and  feeling,  by  the  touch  of  hands  about 
his  feet,  that  his  brave  followers  had  already  mounted  their  ladders,  he 
grasped  his  sword  firmly,  and  leaped  down  on  the  ground  within.  In 
that  moment  he  struck  against  the  sentinel,  who  was  just  passing,  and 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock  struck  him  to  the  earth ;  but  the  man,  as 
he  fell,  catching  Wallace  round  the  waist,  dragged  him  after  him,  and, 
with  a  vociferous  cry,  shouted.  Treason  ! 

Several  sentinels  ran  with  levelled  pikes  to  the  spot ;  the  adjacent 
turrets  emptied  themselves  of  their  armed  inhabitants ;  and  all  assaulted 
Wallace,  just  as  he  had  extricated  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  pros- 
trate soldier. 

'^  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  they. 

"  Tour  enemy,"  and  two  fell  at  his  feet  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sword.  J. 

"  Alarm ! — ^^^reason !"  resounded  from  the  rest,  as  they  aimed  their 
random  strokes  at  the  conquering  chief.  But  he  was  now  assbted  by 
the  vigorous  aim  of  Ker,  and  of  several  Lanarkmen ;  who,  having 
cleared  the  wall,  were  dealing  about  blows  in  th^  darkness,  which 
filled  the  air  with  groans,  and  strewed  the  ground  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead. 

One  or  two  Southrons,  whose  courage  was  not  equal  to  their  cau- 
tion, fled  to  arouse  the  garrison;  and  just  as  the  whole  of  Wallaoe*s 
men  leaped  the  wall,  and  rallied  to  his  support,  the  inner  baUium  gats 
burst  open,  and  a  legion  of  foes,  bearing  torches,  issued  to  the  con- 
test.— ^With  horrible  threatenings,  they  came  on ;  and  by  a  rapid  move-* 
ment,  surrounded  Wallace  and  his  little  company. — But  his  soul  bright- 
ened in  danger ;  and  his  men,  warmed  with  the  same  apiiit,  stood  firm 
with  fixed  pikes,  receiving  without  injury,  the  assault  Their  weapons 
being  longer  than  the  enemy's,  the  Southrons,  not  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance, rushed  upon  their  points;  incurring  the  death  they  meant  to  give. 
Seeing  Iheir  dj^rder,  Widlace  ordered  the  pikes  to  be  dropped,  and  his 
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IMB  to  chaige  swcml  ia  iumd.  TerriUe  was  now  the  haroc ;  for  the 
despente  Scots,  gzappling  eaoh  to  his  foe  with  a  fiital  hold,  let  not  go 
tfll  the  piercing  shriek,  or  the  agonised  groan,  convinced  him  that  death 
h^d  aeoed  its  Tictim.  Walhice  fought  in  front,  making  a  dreadful 
passage  through  the  filling  ranks;  while  the  tremendous  sweep 
of  his  sword,  flashing  in  the  intermitting  light,  warned  the  survivors 
wbete  the  avenging  blade  would  next  descend.  A  horrid  vacuity  was 
made  in  the  lately  thronged  spot : — it  seemed  not  the  sbuxghter  of  a 
mortal  arm,  but  as  if  the  destroying  angel  himself  were  there ;  and  with 
one  blast  of  his  desolating  brand,  had  laid  all  in  ruin.  The  platform 
was  cleared ;  and  the  fallen  torches,  some  half  extinguished,  and  others 
flaming  on  the  ground  by  the  sides  of  the  dead,  showed,  in  their  uncer- 
tain gleams,  a  few  terrified  wretches  seeking  safety  in  flight.  The  same 
land  lays,  casting  a  transitory  light  on  the  iron  gratings  of  the  great 
tower,  informed  Wallace  that  the  heat  of  conflict  had  drawn  him  to  the  ^ 
prison  of  the  Earl. 

"^  We  are  now  near  the  end  of  this  night's  work !''  cried  he :  "  Let 
us  press  forward,  to  give  freedom  to  the  Earl  of  Mar !" 

**  Liberty  and  Lord  Mar !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  rushing  onwards.  He 
was  immediately  followed  by  his  own  men ;  but  not  quick  enough  for 
his  daring.  The  guard  in  the  tower,  hearing  the  outcry,  issued  from 
the  flanking  gates,  and,  surrounding  him,  took  him  prisoner. 

*'  If  there  be  might  in  your  arms,"  roared  he  with  the  voice  of  a 
lion,  **  men  of  Loch  Doine,  rescue  your  leader !"  ^ 

They  hurried  forward,  with  yells  of  defiance :  but  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  awakened  by  the  flying  wretches  from  the  defeat,  turned 
out  all  its  power ;  and,  with  De  Valence  at  thehr  head,  pouring  on 
Kirkpatrick's  men,  would  have  overpowered  them,  had  not  Wallace, 
and  his  sixty  heroes,  with  desperate  determination,  cut  a  passage  to 
them,  through  the  closing  ranks. 

Pikes  struck  against  corslets,  swords  rung  on  helmets;  and  the 
ponderoQS  battle-axe,  falling  with  the  weight  of  fiite,  clefl  the  uplified 
target  in  twain.  Blood  spouted  on  every  side ;  and  the  dripping  hands 
of  Kirkpatrick,  as  Wallace  tore  him  from  the  enemy,  proclaimed  that 
ne  had  bathed  his  vengeance  in  the  stream.  On  being  released,  he 
i^Miok  his  ensanguined  arms,  and  burst  into  a  horrid  laugh :  *^  The  work 
speeds ! — ^Now  through  the  heart  of  the  governor  !*' 

Even  while  he  spoke,  Wallace  lost  him  again  from  his  side :  and 
again,  by  the  shouts  of  the  Southrons,  who  cried :  "  No  quarter  for  the 
fiend !"  he  learnt  he  must  be  retaken.    That  merciless  cry  was  the 
death-bell  of  their  own  doom.    It  directed  Wallace  to  the  w^\  \  «xA^ 
throwing  himself,  and  bis  brethren  of  Lanark,  into  the«midiX  oil^DiA 
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band  whieh  held  the  chief,  Kirkpatrick  was  again  lescned.  Bot  Umi- 
aands  seemed  now  to  sononnd  Wallace's  self.  To  do  this  generous 
deed,  he  had  advancfed  farther  than  he  ought;  and  himself  and  his 
brave  followers,  must  have  been  slain,  had  he  not  fallen  back ;  and 
covering  their  rear  with  the  great  tower,  ail  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
approach,  fell  under  the  weight  of  the  Scottish  claymore. 

Scrymgeour,  at  the  head  of  the  Loch  Doine  men,  in  vain  attempted 
to  reach  his  contending  party ;  and  fearful  of  losing  the  royal  standard, 
he  was  turning  to  make  a  valiant  retreat,  when  Murray  and  Edwin 
(having  disen^ged  their  followers  from  the  precipices  of  the  beacon 
rock)  rushed  into  the  midst,  striking  their  shields,  and  uttering  the  in- 
spiring siogen  of  "Wallace  and  Freedom!"  It  was  re-echoed  by 
every  Scot :  those  that  were  flying,  returned ;  they  who  sustained  the 
cpnfliot,  hailed  the  cry  with  braced  sinews ;  and  the  terrible  thunder  of 
the  word,  pealing  from  rank  to  rank,  struck  a  terror  into  De  Valence's 
men,  which  made  them  pause. 

On  that  short  moment,  turned  the  crisis  of  their  fate.  Wallace  cut 
his  way  through  the  dismayed  Southrons ;  who,  hearing  the  reiterated 
shouts  of  the  fresh  reinforcement,  knew  not  whether  its  strength  might 
not  be  thousands  instead  of  hundreds,  and  panic-struck  they  became  an. 
easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Surrounded,  mixed  with  their  assailants, 
they  knew  not  friends  from  foes ;  and  each  individual  being  bent  on 
flight,  they  indiscriminately  cut  to  right  and  left,  wounding  as  many  of 
their  own  men,  as  of  the  Scots ;  and  finaUy,  after  slaughtering  half  their 
companions,  some  few  escaped  through  the  small  postenu  of  the  garri- 
son ;  leaving  the  inner  ballia  entirely  in  possession  of  the  foe. 

The  whole  of  the  field  being  cleared,  Wallace  ordered  the  tower  to 
be  forced^  A  strong  guard  was  still  within;  and,  as  the  assailants 
drew  near,  every  meana  were  used  to  render  thiBir  assaults  abortive. 
As  the  Scots  pressed  to  the  main  entrance,  stones  and  heavy  metals 
were  thrown  upon  their  heads ;  but  not  in  .the  least  intimidated,  they 
stood  beneath  the  iron  shower,  till  Wallace  ordered  them  to  drive  a 
large  felled  tree,  which  lay  on  the  ground,  against  the  hinges  of  the 
door :  it  burst  open,  and  the  whole  party  rushed  into  the  hall. 

A  short,  sanguinary,  but  decisive  conflict  took  place.  The  hauberk 
and  pbiid  of  Wallace  were  dyed  from  head  to  foot :  his  own  brave 
blood,  and  the  ferocious  stream  from  his  enemies,  mingled  in  one  horrid 
hue  upoA  his  garments. 

"  Wallace !  Wallace !"  cried  the  stentorian  lungs  of  Kirkpatrick. 
In  a  moment  Wallace  was  at  his  side,  and  found  him  struggling  with 
two  men.  The  light  of  a  single  lamp,  suspended  from  the  rafters,  fell 
djioct  upon  the  combatants.    A  dagger  was  pointed  at  the  ^e  of  the 
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old  knight ;  bot  Wallace  laid  the  holder  of  it  dead  across  the  body  of 
his  intended  victim ;  and  catching  the  other  assailant  by  the  throat, 
threw  him  prostrate  to  the  ground. 

'*  Spare  me,  for  the  honour  of  knighthood !"  cried  the  conquered. 

**  For  my  honour,  you  shall  die !"  cried  Kirkpatrick.  His  sword 
was  Already  at  the  heart  of  the  Englishman.  Wallace  beat  it  back. 
'^  Kirkpatrick, 4ie  is  my  prisoner,  and  I  give  him  life." 

^  You  know  not  what  you  do,"  cried  the  old  knight,  struggling  with 
Wallace,  to  release  his  sword  arm :  ^*  This  is  De  Valence !" — *'  Quar- 
ter !"  reiterated  the  panting  and  hard-pressed  Earl !  "  and  by  the  holy 
cross,  Scotland  shall  never  see  me  more !  Noble  Wallace,  my  life ! — 
For  I  am  wounded." 

*^  Sooner  take  my  own !"  cried  the  determined  Kirkpatrick,  fixing 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  prostrate  man,  and  trying  to  wrench  his 
hand  from  the  grasp  of  his  commander. 

**  Shame !"  cried  Wallace  :  **  you  must  strike  through  my  heart,  to 
kill  any  wounded  man  I  hear  cry  for  quarter !  Release  the  Eari,  on 
his  word,  and  for  your  own  honour." 

^  Our  safety  lies  in  his  destruction !"  cried  Kirkpatrick ;  and  en 
raged  at  opposition,  he  thrust  his  commander  (little  expecting  such  an 
action),  from  off  the  body  of  the  Earl. — De  Valence  seized  his  advan- 
tage, and  catching  Elirkpatrick  by  the  limb  tnat  pressed  on  him,  over- 
threw  him  ;  and  by  a  sudden  spring,  turning  quickly  on  Wallace,  struck 
his  dagger  into  his  side.  All  this  was  done  in  an  instant.  Wallace 
did  not  £dl ;  but  staggering,  with  the  weapon  sticking  in  the  wound,  he 
was  so  surprised  by  the  baseness  of  the  deed,  he  could  not  give  the 
alarm,  till  its  perpetrator  had  disappeared. 

The  flying  Earl  took  his  course  through  a  narrow  passage  between 
the  works ;  and  proceeding  swifUy  towards  the  south,  issued  safely  at 
one  of  the  outer  ballium  gates;  that  part  of  the  castle  being  now 
solitary,  all  the  men  having  been  drawn  from  the  walls  to  the  contest 
within ;  and  thence  he  made  his  escape  in  a  fisher^s  boat  across  the 
Clyde. 

Meanwhile,  Wallace  having  recovered  himself,  just  as  the  Scots 
brought  in  lighted  torches  from  the  lower  apartments  of  the  tower,  saw 
Sir  Roger  Kirkpa^ck  leaning  sternly  on  his  blood-dripping  sword,  and 
the  young  Edwin,  coming  forward  in  garments  too  nearly  the  hue  of  his 
own.  Andrew  Murray  stood  abeady  by  his  side.  Wallace's  hand  was 
upon  the  hilt  of  the  dagger,  which  the  ungrateful  De  Valence  had  left 
in  his  breast. — ^'  You  are  wounded !  you  are  slain  !"  cried  Murray,  in  a 
voice  of  consternation.  Edwin  stood  motionless  with  horroT. 
-    ''  That  dagger !"  exclaimed  Scrymgeour — 
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"  Has  done  notliiDg,"  replied  Wallace,  '*  but  let  me  a  liUle  more 
blood/'  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  it  out,  aod  thmsktng  the  comer  of  his 
scarf  into  his  bosom,  stanched  the  wonnd. 

"  So  is  yonr  mercy  rewarded,''  exclaimed  Kirkpatrick. 

'*  So  am  I  true  to  a  soldier's  duty,"  returned  Wallace,  "though  De 
Valence  is  a  traitor  to  his!" 

*'  You  treated  him  as  a  man,"  replied  Kirkpatrick  ^  '*  but  now  you 
find  him  a  treacherous  fiend !" 

"  Your  eagerness,  my  brave  friend,"  retamed  Wallace,  '^has  lost 
him  as  a  prisoner.  If  not  for  humanity,  or  honour,  for  policy's  sake, 
we  onght  to  have  spared  his  life ;  and  detained  him  an  hostage  for  onr 
own  counttymen  in  England." 

Kirkpatrick  remembered  how  his  violence  had  released  the  Eari, 
and  he  looked  down  abashed.  Wallace,  perceiving  it,  continued— 
"  But  let  us  not  abuse  our  time,  discoursing  on  a  coward.  He  is  gone ; 
the  fortress  is  ours ;  and  our  first  measure  roust  be  to  guard  it  from 
surprise." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  fell  upon  Edwin ;  who,  having  recoversd 
from  the  shock  of  Murray's  exclamation,  had  brought  forward  the  sur- 
geon of  their  little  band.  A  few  idinutes  bound  up  the  wounds  of  their 
chief;  even  while  beckoning  the  anxious  boy  towards  him.  '*  Biave 
youth,"  cried  he,  "  you,  who  at  the  imminent  risk  of  your  own  life, 
explored  these  heights,  that  yon  might  render  our  ascent  more  sure ; 
you,  who  have  fought  like  a  young  lion,  in  this  unequal  contest ;  here, 
in  the  face  of  all  your  valiant  comrades,  receive  that  knighthood,  which 
rather  derives  lustre  from  your  virtues,  than  gives  additional  oonse- 
loence  to  your  name." 

With  a  bounding  heart,  Edwin  bent  his  knee :  and  Wallace,  giving 
him  the  hallowed  accohuie*,  the  young  knight  rose  from  his  position, 
with  all  the  roses  of  his  springing  fiune  flowing  in  his  countenance. 
Sorymgeour  presented  him  the  knightly  girdle  f,  which  be  unbiaoed 
from  his  own  loins ;  and  while  the  happy  boy  receivedthe  sword  to 
which  it  was  attached,  he  exclaimed  with  animation :  "  While  I  Icdlow 
the  example  before  my  eyes,  I  shall  never  draw  this  in  an  ui^ust  cause, 
nor  sheath  it  in  a  just  one." 

"  Go  then,"  returned  Wallace,  smiling  his  approval  of  this  senti^ 
ment,  '*  while  work  is  to  be  done,  I  will  keep  my  knight  to  Uie  toil ; 
go,  and  with  twenty  men  of  Lanark,  guard  the  wall  by  which  we 
ascended.". 

*  AocolAde,  tho  three  strokes  of  the  sword  given  In  knighting, 
t  It  was  the  eostom  In  Beotlsnd,  on  investing  a  knight,  to  present  blm,  iloBg  iritt 
ibe  Bwofd  sad  ooasccrstod  spors,  a  girdle  of  the  ssine  sanetltj. 
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Edwin  disappeared,  and  Wallace,  haying  despatched  detachmeniB 
to  occopy  other  parts  of  the  garrison,  took  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and 
tuning  to  Murray,  proposed  seeking  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Lord  Andrew 
was  soon  at  the  iron  door,  which  led  from  the  hall  to  the  principal 
stairs. 

«*We  must  have  oar  friendly  battering  ram  here,*'  cried  he;  "a 
dose  prisoner  do  they  indeed  keep  my  uncle,  when  even  the  inner  doors 
are  bolted  on  him  !^ 

The  men  dragged  the  tree  forward,  and  striking  it  with  all  their 
strength  against  the  iron,  it  burst  open  with  the  noise  of  thunder. 
Shrieks  from  within,  followed  the  sound.  The  women  of  Lady  Mar, 
not  knowing  what  to  suppose  during  the  aproa#  of  the  conflict,  now 
hearing  the  door  forced,  expected  nothing  less  than  that  some  new 
fmnme^  were  adrancing ;  and,  giving  themselves  up  to  despair,  they 
§nw  into  the  room  where  the  Countess  sat  in  equal  though  less  clamor- 
ons  terror. 

At  the  shouts  of  the  Scots,  when  they"  began  the  attack,  the  Earl 
had  started  from  his  couch. — *'  That  is  not  peace  !*'  said  he ;  "  there  is 
soma  surprise  l^ 

**  Alas,  from  whom  V^  returned  Isdy  Mar ;  *'  who  would  yenture  to 
attaek  a  fortress  like  this,  garrisoned  with  thousands  I** 

The  cry  was  repeated. 

'« It  is  the  skigen  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace !"  cried  he ;  "  I  shaU  be 
free !  O,  for  a  sword ! — Hear !  hear  !** 

As  the  shouts  redoubled,  and,  mingled  with  the  rarious  clangors  of 
battle,  drew  nearer  the  tower,  the  impatience  of  the  Earl  could  not  be  re- 
strained. Hope  and  eagerness  seemed  to  have  dried  up  his  wounds,  and 
new-«atning  every  nerve,  while,  pnarmed  as  he  was,  he  rushed  from  the 
apartment,  and  hurried  down  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  iron  door.  He 
found  it  so  firmly  fr^tened  by  bars  and  padlocks,  he  could  not  move  it. 
Again  be  ascended  to  his  terrified  wife ;  who,  conscious  how  little  ob- 
ligation Wallace  owed  to  her,  perhaps  dreaded  even  more  to  see  her 
husband^s  hopes  realiBed,  than  to  fiAd  herself  yet  more  rigidly  the  pri- 
soner of  the  haughty  De  Valence. 

**  Johanna !''  cried  he,  **  the  arm  of  God  is  with  us.  —  My  prayers 
are  heard;  Scotland  will  yet  be  free.  Hear  those  groans, — those 
ahonts.— Victory!  Victory!" 

As  he  thus  echoed  the  cry  of  triumph,  uttered  by.  the  Scots  When 
bursting  open  the  outer  gate  of  the  tower,  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing shook,  and  In^y  Mar,  almost  insensible  with  terror,  received  the 
exhausted  body  4m  her  husband  into  her  arms ;  he  fointed  ttonk  tSoA 
transport  his  weakened  Anme  was  unable  to  bear.     Ki  ^kOA  uatoaoiV^ibA 
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psuiic-Btruek  women,  ran  shrieking  into  the  room  to  their  mistreas. 

The  Countess  could  not  speak,  but  sat  pale  and  motionless,  sup- 
porting his  head  on  her  bosom.  Guided  by  the  noise,  Lord  Andrew 
flew  into  the  room,  and  rushing  towards, his  uncle,  fell  at  his  feet 
^^  Liberty !  Liberty !"  was  all  he  could  say.  His  words  pierced  the 
ear  of  the  Earl,  like  a  voice  from  Heaven ;  and  looking  up,  without  a 
word,  he  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his  nephew. 

Tears  relieved  the  contending  feelings  of  the  Countess ;  and  the 
women,  recognising  the  young  Lord  of  Bothwdl,  retired  into  a  distuit 
comer,  well  assured  they  had  now  no  cause  for  fear. 

The  Earl  rested  but  a  moment  on  the  panting  breast  of  his  nephew ; 
when,  looking  up  to  dee  the  mighty  leader  of  the  band,  he  saw  Wallace 
enter,  with  the  step  of  security,  and  triumph  in  his  eyes. 

^'  Ever  my  deliverer !"  cried  the  venerable  Mar,  stretching  forth  his 
arms.  The  next  moment  he  held  Wallace  to  his  breast ;  and  remem- 
bering all  that  he  had  lost  for  his  sake  since  they  parted,  a  soldier's 
heart  melted,  and  he  burst  into  tears. — "  Wallace,  my  preserver ;  thou 
victim  for  Scotland,  and  for  me ;— or  rather,  thou  chosen  of  Heaven ! 
who,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  thou 'didst  hold  dear  on  earth,  art  made  a 
blessing  to  thy  country ! — receive  my  thanks  and  my  heart." 

Wallace  felt  all,  in  his  soul,  which  the  Earl  meant  to  imply ;  but 
recovering  the  calmed  tone  of  his  mind,  before  he  was  released  from 
the  embrace  of  his  friend ;  when  he  raised  himself,  and  replied  to  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  Countess,  it  was  with  a  serene,  though  glow- 
ing countenance. 

She,  when  she  had  glanced  from  the  eager  entrance  and  action  of 
her  nephew,  to  the  advancing  hero,  looked  as  Venus  did  when  She  be- 
held the  God  of  War  riae  from  a  field  of  blood.  She  started  at  the 
appearance  of  Wallace ;  but  it  was  not  his  garments  dropping  gore,  nor 
tlie  blood-stained  falchion  in  his  hand,  that  caused  the  new  sensation ; 
it  was  the  figure  breathing  youth  and  manhood ;  it  was  the  fitce,  where 
every  noble  passion  of  the  heart  had  stamped  themselves  on  his  per- 
fect features;  it  was  his  air,  where  majesty,  and  sweet  entrancing 
grace,  mingled  in  lovely  union.  They  were  all  these,  that  struck  at 
once  upon  the  sight  of  Lady  Mar,  and  made  hep  exclaim  within  herself, 
''  This  is  a  God !  This  is  the  hero,  that  is  to  humble  Edward ;— thit 
is  to  ble8s,-^whom  ?"  was  her  thought.  *^  Oh,  no  woman !  Let  him 
be  a  creature  enshrined  and  holy,  for  no  female  heart  to  dare  to  love !" 

This  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  Countess,  in  less  time  than  it 
has  been  repeated ;  and  when  she  saw  him  clasped  in  her  husband^ 
afms,  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  "  Helen,  thou  wert  right ;  thy  gratitude 
was  prophetic  ofsL  matchless  object ;  while  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  SYeo 
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whispered  the  wish  to  my  traitaress  heart,  while  I. gave  information 
against  my  husband,  that  this  man,  the  cause  of  all,  might  be  secured 
or  slain  !** 

Just  as  the  last  idea  struck  her,  Wallace  rose  from  the  embrace  of 
his  Tenerahle  friend,  and  met  the  riveted  eye  of  the  Countess.  She 
stammered  forth  a  few  expressions  of  obligation ;  he  attributed  her  con- 
fusion to  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  and  replying  to  her  respectfuUy, 
tamed  again  to  the  Earl. 

The  joy  of  the  venerable  chief  was  unbounded,  when  he  found  that 
a  handful  of  Scots  had  put  two  thousand  Southrons  to  flight,  and  gained 
entire  possession  of  the  castle.  Wallace,  having  satisfied  the  anxious 
questions  of  his  noble  auditor,  gladly  perceived  the  morning  light  He 
rose  from  his  seat.  *'  I  shall  take  a  temporary  leave  of  you,  my  Lord," 
taid  he  to  the  Earl :  "  I  must  now^visit  my  brave  comrades  at  their 
posts ;  and  see  the  colours  of  Scotland  planted  on  the  citadel." 


•  •  •■ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB   GREAT  TOWER. 

Whkh  Wallace  withdrew,  Lady  Mar,  who  had  detained  Murray, 
whispered  to  him,  while  a  blush  stained  her  check,  that  she  should  like 
to  be  present  at  the  planting  of  the  standard.  Lord  Mar  declared  his 
willingness  to  accompany  her  to  the  spot,  and  added :  '*  I  can  be  sup- 
ported thither  by  the  arm  of  Andrew."  Murray  hesitated.  "  It  will 
b%impo88ible  for  my  aunt  to  go ;  the  hall  below,  and  the  ground  before 
the  tower,  are  covered  with  dain." 

'*  Let  them  be  cleared  away  !*'  cried  she ;  **  for  I  cannot  consent  to 
be  deprived  of  a  spectacle  so  honourable  to  my  country." 

Morray  regarded  the  pitiless  indifference  with  which  she  gave  this 
order,  with  amazement :  ^  To  do  that,  madam,"  said  he,  "  is  beyond 
ray  power;  the  whole  ceremony  of  the 'colours  would  be  completed, 
long  before  I  could  clear  the  earth  of  half  its  bleeding  load.  I  will  seek 
a  passage  for  yon,  by  some  other  way." 

Before  the  Earl  could  make  a  remark,  Morray  had  disappeared ; 
and  afler  exploring  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  in  unavailing  search  for 
a  way,  he  met  Sir  Roger  Ejrkpatrick  issuing  from  a  small  door ;  which, 
being  in  shadow,  he  had  hitherto  overlooked.  It  led  thxou%\i\]b&\nX- 
lium,  to  the  plaUbrro  before  the  citadel.    Lord  Andrew  Tetora^  \a\s& 
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ancle  and  aant,  apd  informing^  them  of  this  diseorery,  gave  his  ann  iA 
Lord  Mar,  while  Kirkpatrick  led  forward  the  agitated  Countess.  At 
this  moment  the  son  rose  behind  the  purple  summit  of  Ben  Lomond. 

When  they  approached  the  citadel,  Wallace  and  Sir  Alexander 
Scrymgeour  had  jast  gained  its  sununit  The  standard  of  Edward 
was  yet  flying.  Wallace  looked  at  it  for  a  moment ;  then  laying  his 
hand  on  the  staff,  "  Down  thou  red  dragon,**  cried  he,  '*  and  learn  to 
bow  before  the  Giver  of  all  victory  !**  Even  while  speaking,  he  rent 
it  from  the  roof;  and  casting  it  over  the  battlements,  planted  the  Lion 
of  Scotland  in  its  stead. 

As  the  vast  evolvements  floated  on  the  air,  the  cry  of  triumph,  the 
loud  clarion  of  honest  triumph,  burst  from  every  heart,  horn,  and 
trumpet  below.  It  was  a  shout,  that  pierced  the  skies ;  and  entered  the 
soul  of  Wallace,  with  a  bliss,  which  seemed  a  promise  of  immortality. 

''  0  God !"  cried  he,  still  {^rasping  the  staff,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven ;  "  we  got  not  this  in  possession,  through  our  own  might ;  but 
thy  right  hand,  and  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  overthrew  the  enemy ! 
Thine  the  conquest,  thine  the  glory  !'* 

"  And  thus  we  consecrate  the  day  to'  thee.  Power  of  Heaven !"  re- 
joined Scrymgeour :  "  Let  tiiis  standard  be  thine  own ;  and  whi&cr- 
soever  we  bear  it,  the  result  will  be  victory  !'* 

Wallace,  feeling  as  if  i^o  eye  looked  on  him  but  that  of  Heaven, 
dropped  on  his  knee,  in  token  that  he  subscribed  to  the  vow ;  and  rising 
again,  took  Sir  Alexander  by  the  hand :  "  My  brave  friend,**  said  he, 
"  we  have  here  planted  the  tree  of  freedom  in  Scotland.  Should  I  die 
in  its  defence,  swear  to  bury  me  under  its  branches ;  swekr  that  no 
enslaved  ground  shall  cover  my  remains.'* 

"  I  swear,**  cried  Scrymgeour,  laying  his  crossed  hands  upon  the 
arm  of  Wallace ;  *'  I  swear  with  a  double  vow :  by  the  blood  of  yiy 
brave  ancestors,  whose  valour  gave  me  the  name  I  bear ;  by  the  cross 
of  Saint  Andrew ;  and  by  your  valiant  self;  never  to  sheath  my  sword ; 
while  I  have  life  in  my  body,  until  Scotland  be  free  !*' 

The  .colours  fixed,  Wallace  and  his  brave  colleague  descended  the 
tower ;  and  perceiving  the  Earl  and  Countess,  who  sat  on  a  stone 
bench  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  approached  them.  The  Countess 
rose,  as.  the  chiefs  drew  near.  Lord  Mar  caught  his  friend  by  the 
hand,  with  a  gratulation  in  his  eyes,  that  was  unutterable ;  his  lady 
spoke^  hardly  conscious  of  what  she  said  ;  and  Wallace,  after  a  few 
minutes*  discourse,  proposed  to  the  Earl  to  retire  with  Lady  Mar  into 
the  citadel ;  where  she  would  be  more  suitably  lodged,  than  in  their 
late  prison.  Jjord  Mar  was  obeying  this  movement,  when  suddenly 
atoppiDg,.  he  exclaimed, — '*  But  where  is  that  wondrous  boy, — ^your 
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pOot  over  these  peiilous   rbcks? — let   me    give    him    a  soldier's 
thanks.'' 

Happy  at  so  grateful  a  demand,  Wallace  beckoned  Edwin  ;  who, 
just  relieved  from  his  guard,  was  standing  at  some  distance.  '*  Here,'' 
said  he,  *'  is  my  knight  of  fifteen !  for  last  night  he  proved  himself  more 
worthy  of  his  spurs,  than  many  a  noan  who  has  received  them  from  a 
king." 

*'  He  shall  wear  those  of  a  king,"  rejoined  the  Lord  Mar,  unbuck- 
ling from  his  feet  a  pair  of  golden  spurs ; — ^*  these  were  listened  on  my 
heels  by  our  great  ELing  Alexander,  at  the  battle  of  Largs.  I  had  in- 
tended thom  for  my  only  son  ;  but  the  first  knight  in  the  cause  of  res- 
cued Scotland,  is  the  son  of  my  heart  and  soul !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  would  have  pressed  the  young  hero  to  his  breast ; 
but  Edwin,  trembling  with  emotion,  slid  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
clasping  the  Earl's  hand,  said  in  a  hardly  audible  voice-—"  Receive,  and 
pardon,  the  truant  son  of  your  sister  Ruthren  !'* 

"  What!"  exclaimed  the  veteran, "  is  it  Edwin  Ruthven  that  has 
brought  me  this  weight  of  honour  1 — Come  to  my  arms,  thou  dearest 
child  of  my  dearest  Janet !" 

The  uncle  and  nephew  were  folded  in  each  other's  embtace.  Lady 
Mar  wept ;  and  Wallace,  unable  to  bear  the  remembrances  which  such 
a  scene  pressed  upon  his  heart,  turned  away  towards  the  battlements. 
Edwin  murmured  a  short  explanation  in  the  ear  of  his  uncle ;  and  then 
nsing-from  his  arms,  with  his  beautiful  fiice  glittering  like  an  April  day 
in  tears,  allowed  his  gay  cousin  Murray  to  buckle  the  royal  spurs  on 
his  feet.  The  rite  over,  he  kissed  Lord  Andrew's  hand,  in  token  of  ac- 
knowledgment ;  and  called  on  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  blete  the  new 
honours  conferred  on  his  knight. 

Wallace  turned  towards  Edwin,  with  a  smile  which  partook  more 
of  heaven  than  earth ;  "  Have  we  not  performed  our  mutual  promises  ?" 
said  he :  "  I  brought  you  to  the  spot,  where  yon  were  to  reveal  your 
name ;  and  you  have  declared  it  to  me  by  the  voice  of  glory  !-^ 
Come,  then,  my  brother,  let  us  leave  your  uncle  awhile,  to  seek  his 
repose." 

As  he  spoke,  he  bowed  to  the  Countess ;  and  Edwin  joyfully  re- 
ceiving his  arm,  they  walked  together  towards  the  eastern  postern. 

Agitated  with  the  delightful  surprise  of  thus  meeting  his  favourite 
sister*s  son  (whom  he  had  never  seen  since  his  infancy),  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  variety  of  his  late  emotions,  the  Earl  readily  acquiesced 
in  a  proposal  for  rest,  and  leaning  on  Lord  Andrew,  proceeded  to  the 
citadel. 

The  Countess  had  other  aUnctions :  lingering  at  the  ftVOie  ol  ^^ 
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rough  knight  of  Torthorald,  she  looked  back ;  and  when  she  saw  the 
object  of  her  gaze  disappear  through  the  gates,  she  sighed ;  and  turn- 
ing to  her  conductor,  walked  by  him  in  silence,  till  they  joined  her 
husband  in  the  hall  of  the  keep. — ^Mnrray  led  the  way  into  the  apart- 
ments lately  occupied  by  De  Valence.  They  were  furnished  with  all 
the  luxury  of  a  Southron  nobleman.  Lady  Mar  cast  her  eyes  around 
the  splendid  chamber,  and  seated  herself  on  one  of  its  tapestried 
couches.  The  Earl,  not  marking  whether^  it  were  silk  or  rushes, 
placed  himself  beside  her.  Murray  drew  a  stool  towards  them,  w^hile 
Kirkpatrick,  tired  of  his  gallant  duty,  abruptly  took  his  leave. 

'*  My  dear  Andrew,*^  said  the  Earl,  "  in  the  midst  of  this  proud  re- 
joicing, there  is  yet  a  canker  at  my  heart  Tell  me  that  when  my 
beloved  Helen  disappeared  in  the  tumult  at  Bothwell,  she  was  under 
your  protection  I" 

"  She  was,"  replied  Murray ;  *'  and  I  thank  the  holy  Saint  Fillaii, 
she  is  now  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  church." 

Murray  then  recounted  to  his  relieved  uncle,  every^event,  from  the 
moment  of  his  withdrawing  behind  the  arras,  to  that  of  his  confiding 
the  English  soldier,  with  the  iron  box,  to  the  care  of  the  prior.  Lord 
Mar  sighed  heavily,  when  he  spoke  of  that  mysterious  casket  ^*  What- 
ever it  contain,"  said  he,  '*  it  has  drawn  after  it  much  evil  and  much 
good.  The  domestic  peace  of  Wallace  was^>uined  by  it ;  and  the 
spirit  which  now  restores  Scotland  to  herself,  was  raised  by  his 
wrongs !" 

"  But  tell  me,"  added  he,  '^  do  you  think  my  daughter  safe,  so  near 
a  garrison  of  the  en^my  ?" 

"  Surely,  my  Lord,"  cried  the  Countess,  too  well  remembering  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Helen  had  regarded,  even  the  unknown  Wal- 
lace ;  "  surely  you  would  not  bring  that  tender  child  into  a  scene  like 
this !  Rather  send  a  messenger  to  convey  her  secretly  to  Thirlestane : 
at  that  distance  she  will  be  safe,  and  be  under  the  protection  of  her 
grandfather." 

The  Earl  acquiesced  in  her  opinion  :  and  saying  he  would  con 
suit  with  Wallace,  about  the  securest  mode  of  travel  for  his  daughter ; 
again  turned  to  Lord  Andrew,  to  learn  farther  of  their  late  proceedings. 
But  the  Countess,  uneasy  at  this  determination,  once^ore  interrupted 
him. 

"  Alas !  my  Lord,  what  would  you  do  ?  His  generous  zeal  will 
offer  to  go  in  person  for  your  daughter.  We  know  not  what  dangers 
he  might  then  incur ;  and  surely  the  champion  of  Scotland  is  not  to  be 
thrown  into  peril  for  any  domestic  concern ! — ^If  you  really  feel  the 
weight  of  the  evils  into  which  you  have  plunged  Sir  William  Wallace, 
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do  not  inerease  it,  by  eveo  hinting  to  him  the  present  subject  of  your 
anxiety.'* 

"  My  aunt  is  an  oxacle  !'^  resumed  Murray.  "  Allow  me  to  be  the 
ha^iy  knighty  that  is  to  bear  the  surrender  of  Dumbarton  to  my  sweet 
cousin?  Preyail  on  Wallace  to  remain  in  this  garrison  till  I  return ; 
and  then  full  tilt  for  the  walls  of  old  Stirling,  and  the  downfall  of 
Hnghie  Cressingham  !'* 

Both  the  Countess  and  the  Earl  were  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment The  latter,  by  the  persuasions  of  .his  nephew,  retired  into  an 
inner  chamber  to  repose ;  and  the  former  desired  Lord  Andrew  to  in- 
form Wallace,  that  she  should  expect  to  be  honoured  with  his  presence 
at  noon,  to  partake  of  such  fare  as  the  gacrison  afforded. 

On  Murray's  coming  from  the  citadel,  he  learnt  that  Wallace  ^as 
gone^waids  the  great  tower.  He  followed  him  thither ;  and  on  issu- 
ing firom  the  postern  which  led  to  that  part  of  the  rock,  saw  the  chief 
standing,  with  his  helmet  off,  in  the  midst  of  the  slain. 

"  This  is  a  sorry  sight !"  said  he  to  Murray,  as  he  approached ; 
**  bat  it  shall  not  long  lie  thus  exposed. — ^I  have  just  ordered  that  these 
■ad  wrecks  of  human  nature,  may  be  lowered  into  the  Clyde :  its  rush- 
ing stream  will  soon  carry  them  to  a  quiet  graye,  beneath  yon  peaceful 
aea.'*  His  own  dead,  amounting  to  no  more  than  fifteen,  were  to  be 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  rock :  a  prisoner  in  the  casUe,  having  de- 
scribed steps  in  the  cliff,  by  which  the  solemnity  could  easily  be  per- 
formed. 

'*  But  why,  my  dear  commander,"  cried  Lord  Andrew,  '*  why  do 
yoQ  take  any  thought  about  our  enemies  ?  Leave  them  where  they 
are,  and  the  eagles  of  our  mountains  will  soon  find  them  graves.'' 

"  For  shame,  Murray !"  was  the  reply  of  Wallace ;  "  they  are  dead, 
and  our  enemies  no  more. — ^They  are  men  like  ourselves;  and  shall 
we  deny  them  a  place  in  that  earth,  whence  we  all  sprung  ?  We 
war  not  with  human  nature :  are  we  not  rather  the  a^sertors  of  her 
righto  1" 

"  I  know,"  reiUied  Lord  Andrew,  blushing ;  "  that  I  am  often  the 
assertor  of  my  own  folly ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  will  forgive  my 
inconsiderate  impertinence." 

«*  Because  it  was  inconsiderate !"  replied  Wallace  :  '*  Inhumanity 
is  too  stem  a  guest  to  live  in  such  a  breast  as  yours." 

**If  I  ever  give  her  quarters,"  replied  Murray,  "  1  should  most  woe- 
fully disgrace  the  companion  she  would  meet  there.  Next  to  the  hon- 
our of  fair  Scotland,  my  cousin  Helen  is  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry ; 
and  she  would  forswear  my  love  and  kindred,  could  8hel)elieve  me  ca- 
pable of  feeling  otherwise  than  in  unison  with  Sir  WiWiaxa  V^^^A^^*^ 
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Wallace  looked  towards  him  with  a  benign  pleasure  in  his  connte- 
nance  : — "  Yonr  fair  coosin  does  me  honoor !" 

^  Ah !  m^  noble  friend,"  cried  Murray,  lowering  his  s^y  tone  to 
one  of  softer  expression ;  ^  if  you  knew  all  the  goodness ;  all  the  no- 
bleness, that  dwells  in  her  gentle  heart,  you  would  indeed  esteem  her 
— ^you  would  loTO  her  as  I  do.*^ 

The  blood  fled  from  the  cheek  of  Wallace.  "  Not  as  yon  do,  Mur- 
ray : — ^I  can  no  more  Iotc  woman  as  you  love  her.  Such  scenes  as 
these,'*  cried  he,  turning  to-  the  mangled  bodies,  wideh  the  men  ware 
now  carrying  away  to  the  precipice  of  the  Clyde, "  have  diTovoed 
woman's  love  from  my  heut. — I  am  all  my  countiy's,  or  I  am 
nothing." 

'  **  Nothing !"  reiterated  Murray,  laying  his  hand  upon  that  of  Wal- 
lace, as  it  rested  upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  on  which  he  leaned:  ^  Is 
the  friend  of  mankind,  the  champion  of  Scotland,  the  belored  of  a 
thousand  valuable  hearts,  nothing  ?  Nay,  art  thou  not  the  agent  of 
Heayen,  to  be  the  scourge  of  a  tyrant.  Art  thou  not  the  deliyerer  of 
thy  country  1" 

Wallace  turned  his  bright  eye  upon  Murray,  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  feelings : — ^^  May  I  be  all  this,  my  friend,  and  Wallace  must 
yet  be  happy! — But  speak  not  to  me  of  lore,  and  woman:  tell  me 
not  of  those  endearing  quadides,  I  haye  prized  too  tenderly;,  and  which 
are  now  buried  to  me  for  CTcr,  beneath  the  ashes  of  EUerslie." 

**  Not  under  the  ashes  of  Ellerslie,"  cried  Murray,  "•  sleep  the  re- 
mains of  your  loTcly  wife."  Wallace's  penetrating  eye  turned  quick 
upon  him ;  Murray  continued :  ^  My  cousin's  pitying  soul  stretched  it- 
self towards  them ;  by  her  directions  they  were  brought  from  year 
oratory  in  the  rock,  and  deposited,  with  all  holy  ritesi  in  the  cemetery 
at  Bothwell." 

The  glow  that  now  animated  the  before  chilled  heart  of  WaUaee, 
OTcrspread  his  fiuse.  His  eyes  spoke  Tolumes  of  gratitude,  his  lips 
moved,  b^t  his  feelings  were  too  big  for  utterance,  and,  ferrently  press- 
ing the  hand  of  Murray, — to  conceal  emotions  ready  to  shake  his  man- 
hood, he  turned  away,  and  ¥ralked  towards  the  cliff. 

When  all  the  slain  were  lowered  to  their  last  beds,  a  young  priest, 
who  came  in  the  comjiany  of  Scrymgeour,  gave  the  funeral  benediction, 
both  to  the  departed,  in  the  waves,  and  those  whom  the  shore  had  re- 
ceived. The  rites  over,  Murray  again  drew  near  to  Wallace,  and 
delivered  his  aunt's  message.  ''  I  shall  obey  her  commands,"  re- 
turned he;  ''but  first. we  must  visit  our  wounded  prisoners  in  Ae 
tower." 

Above  three  hundred  of  them  had  been  discovered  amongst  the  dead 
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Mmaaj  gladly  obeyed  the  imiialse  of  his  leader's  ann ;  and,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chieftains  returned  from  the  late  solemn  duty,  they  en- 
Isnd  the  tower.  Ireland  welcomed  Wallace  wi&  intelligence,  that  he 
hoped  he  had  snccoored  friends  instead  of^oes ;  for  that  most  of  the 
ptiHMieiB  were  poof  Welsh  peasants,  whom  Edward  had  torn  from  their 
moontains,  to  serre  in  his  legions ;  and  a  few  Iijsh,  who  in  heat  of 
bloed,  and  eagerness  for  adventure,  had  enlisted  in  his  ranks.  **  I  hare 
i,"  continned  Ireland,^'  what  fools  they  are,  to  ixyure  thera- 
in  ns.  I  told  the  Welsh,  they  were  clinching  their  own  chains 
by  aswsting  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  conqueror :  and  I  hare 
eonriiioed  the  Irish,  they  were  forging  fetters  for  themseWes,  by  lend- 
ing their  help  to  enslaye  their  brother  nation,  the  free-bom  Scots. 
They  only  require  your  presence,  my  Lord,  to  forswear  their  former 
leadersy  ind  to  enlist  under  Scottish  banners^" 

**  Thfrn  art  an  able  orator,  my  good  Stephen,*'  returned  Wallace ; 
**  and  whatever  promises  thou  hast  made  to  honest  men,  in  the  name  of 
Seotbnd,  we  are  ready  to  ratify  them.  Is  it  not  so  ?**  added  he,  turn- 
ing to  Kirkpatrick  and  Scrymgeour. 

**  A\U  as  you  will,"  replied  they  in  one  Toice.  **  Yes ;"  added 
Khkpatriek ;  *'  you  were  the  first  to  rise  for  Scotland ;  and  who  but 
yoQ  has  a  right  to  command  for  her  !'* 

Inland  threw  open  the  door,  which  led  into  the  hall ;  and  there,  on 
the  grooad,  on  pallets  of  straw,  lay  most  of  the  wounded  Southrons. 
Seme  of  their  dimmed  eyes,  had  discerned  their  preserrer,  when  he 
diaeorered  them  expiring  on  the  rock ;  and  on  sight  of  him  now,  they 
uttered  aaeh  a  piercing  cry  of  gratitude,  that,  surprised,  he  stood  for  a 
moment.  In  that  moment,  five  or  six  of  the  poor  wounded  wretches 
crawled  to  his  feet  :-*'*  Our  enemy ! — Our  preserrer !"  burst  from  their 
lipe,  as  they  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

**  Not  to  me,  not  to  me,"  exclaimed  Wallace ;  "  I  am  a  soldier  like 
yoorselTes !  I  have  only  acted  a  soldier's  part : — ^but  I  am  a  soldier  of 
freedom ;  you,  of  a  tyrant,  who  seeks  to  endave  the  world !  This 
makes  the  difference  between  us ;  this  lays  you  at  my  feet ;  when  I 
would  more  willingly  receire  you  to  my  arms  as  brothers  in  one  gene- 
roes  cause." 

"We  vte  yours,'*  was  the  answering  exclamation  of  those  who 
knelt,  and  of  those  who  raised  their  feebler  Toices  from  their  beds  of 
stimw.  A  few  only,  remained  silent.  With  many  kind  expressions  of 
acoeptance,  Wallace  disengaged  himself  from  those  who  clung  around 
him ;  tnd  then  moTcd  towards  the  sick,  who  seemed  too  ill  to  speak. 
While  repeating  the  same  consolatory  language  to  them,  he  particularly 
ojlaeiTed  an  old  man,  who  was  lying  between  two  yoang  onea^  bxm\  i^ 
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kept  a  profound  silence.  His  rough  features  were  marked  with  many 
a  scar ;  but  there  was  a  meek  resignation  in  his  &ee,  that  powerfiilly 
struck  Wallace.  When  the  chief  drew  near,  the  veteran  raised  him- 
self on  his  arm,  and  bowed  his  head  with  a  respectful  air.  WallMe 
stopped.    "You  are  an  Englishman?" 

"  I  am,  sir,  and  I  haye  no  services  to  offer  yon.  These  two  young 
men  on  each  side  of  me,  are  my  sons.  Their  brother  I  lost  last  mght 
in  the  conflict.  To-day,  by  your  mercy,  not  only  my  life  is  preserred, 
but  my  two  remaining  children  also ! — ^Yet  I  am  an  Englishman ;  sad 
I  cannot  be  grateful,  at  the  expense  of  my  allegiance." 

"  Nor  would  I  require  it  of  you,"  returned  Wallace ;  '*  these  brave 
Welsh,  and  Irish,  were  brought  hither  by  the  invader  who  subjugatss 
their  countries ;  they  owe  him  no  duty.  But  you  are  a  free  subject  <tf 
England ;  he  that  is  a  tyrant  over  others,  can  only  .be  a  king  to  you : 
he  must  be  the  guardian  of  your  laws,  the  defender  of  your  liberties,  or 
his  sceptre  falls.  Having  sworn  to  follow  a  sovereign  so  plighted,  I 
am  not  severe  enough  to  condemn  you,  because,  misled  by  that  phan- 
tom which  he  calls  glory,  you  have  suffered  him  to  betray  yon  into  nn- 
just  conquests." 

"  Once  I  have  been  so  misled,"  returned  the  old  man ;  "  but  I  never 
will  again.  Fifty  years  I  have  fopght  under  the  British  standard,  in 
Normandy  and  in  Palestine ;  and  now  in  my  old  age,  with  four  sons,  I 
followed  the  armies  of  my  sovereign  into  Scotland.  My  eldest,  I  lost 
in  the  plains  of  Dunbar.  My  second,  fell  last  night ;  and  my  two 
youngest  are  now  by  my  side.  You  have  saved  them  and  me.  What 
can  I  do  ?  Not,  as  your  noble  self  says,  forswear  my  country ;  bat 
this  I  swear ;  and  in  the  oath  do  you,  my  sons,  join  (as  he  spoke,  they 
laid  their  crossed  hands  upon  his,  in  token  of  assent) ;  never  to  raise 
our  swords  against  England ;  and,  with  like  faith,  never  to  lift  an  aim 
against  Sir  William  Wallace,  or  the  cause  of  injured  Scotland  !** 

"  To  this  we  also  subjoin !"  cried  several  other  men,  who  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  English  prisoners. 

"  Noble  people !"  cried  Wallace,  "  why  have  you  not  a  king  woitby 
of  you !" 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Kirkpatrick,  in  a  surly  tone,  "  Heselrigge  was 
one  of  these  people !"  Wallace  turned  upon  him,  with  a  look  of  so 
tremendous  a  meaning,  that,  awed  by  an  expression  too  mighty  for  him 
to  comprehend,  he  fell  back  a  few  paces,  muttering  curses;  but  on^ 
whom  could  not  be  heard. 

"That  man  would  arouse sjthe  tiger,  in  our  lion-hearted  chief!** 
whispered  Scrymgeour  to  Murray. 

"  Ay,"  returned  Lord  Andrew ;  "  but  the  royal  spirit,  keeps  the 
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beait  in  awe :  aco  how  coweriagly  that  bold  brow  now  bows  be- 
fon  itr 

Wallace  marked  the  impression  his  glance  had  made ;  bat  where 
he  had  stnicky  being  unwilling  to  piezce  also,  he  dispelled  the  thunder 
from  his  countenance,  and  once  more  looking  on  Sir  Roger  with  a  frank 
aeienity ;  **  Come,"  said  he,  "  my  good  knight ;  you  must  not  be  more 
teaacious  for  William  Wallace  than  he  ia  for  himself!  While  he  pos- 
sesses sach  a  sealons  friend  as  Elirkpatrick  of  Torthorald,  he  need  not 
now  feax  the  arms  of  a  thousand  Heselrigges.'* 

^  No,  nor  of  Edward's  either !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  once  more  look- 
ing boldly  up,  and  shaking  his  broad  claymore : — ^^  My  thistle  has  a 
point,  to  sting  all  to  the  death,  who  would  pass  between  this  arm  and 
mj  leader's  breast." 

^  May  heayen  long  preserve  the  valiant  Wallace !"  was  the  prayer 
of  every  feeble  voice,  as  he  left  the  hall,  to  visit  his  own  wounded,  in  an 
upper  chamber.  The  interview  was  short  and  satis&ctory .  "  Ah !  sir," 
died  one  of  them  *'  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  when  I  see  you,  I  feel 
aa  if  I  beheld  the  very  soul  of  my  country,  or  its  guardian  angel,  stand- 
ing before  me ; — a  something  I  cannot  describe,  but  it  fills  me  with 
<ioaiage  and  comfort!" 

^  Yoaeeean  honest  Scot  standing  before  you,  my  good  Duncan," 
replied  Wallace ;  "  and  that  is  no  mean  personage,  for  it  ia  one  who 
knows  DO  use  of  his  life,  but  as  it  fulfils  his  duty  to  lus  country !" 

^  Oh,  that  the  sound  of  that  voice  could  penetrate  to  every  ear  in 
Scotland !"  rejoined  the  soldier ;  "it  would  be  more  than  the  call  of  the 
trumpet,  to  bring  them  to  the  field !" 

"  And  from  the  summit  of  this  rock,  many  have  already  heard  it ; 
and  more  shall  be  aroused !"  cried  Murray,  returning  from  the  door,  to 
which  one  of  his  men  had  beckoned  him :  "  Here  is  a  man,  come  to 
annoonce  that  fiilalcolm.  Earl  of  Lennox,  passing  by  the  foot  of  this 
rock,  saw  the  Scottish  standard  flying  from  its  citadel ;  and,  as  over- 
joyed as  amazed  at  the  sight,  he  sends  to  request  the  fiivour  of  being 
admitted." 

'^  Let  me  bring  him  hither !"  interrupted  Kirkpatrick ;  "  he  is  brave 
as  the  day,  and  vnll  be  a  noble  auxiliary." 

^  Every  true  Scot  must  be  welcome  to  these  vralls,"  returned 
Wallace. 

Kirkpatriek  hastened  from  the  tower,  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
rock ;  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  Earl  and  his  train.  With  all  the 
pride  of  a  freeman  and  a  victor.  Sir  Roger  descended  the  height.  Len- 
nox advanced  to  meet  him.  ^'  What  is  it  I  see  ?  Sir  Roger  Kirkpat- 
rick master  of  this  citadel,  and  our  king's  colours  flying  from  its  tow- 
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ere!    Where  is  Earl  de Valence?    Where  the  Engiuli  ganiaost'' 

''The  English  garrison,"  replied  Kirkpatrick,  ''are  now  twelTS 
hundred  men,  beneath  the  waten  of  the  Clyde.  De  Valence  is  fled ; 
and  this  fortress,  manned  with  a  few  hardy  Scots,  shall  sink  into  the 
wares,,  before  it  again  bear  the  English  dragon  on  its  walls." 

"And  you,  noble  knight,"  cried  Lennox,  **haTe  achiered  all  this! 
You  are  the  dawn  to  a  blessed  day  for  Scotland !" 

"  No,"  replied  Kirkpatrick ;  '*  I  am  but  a  follower  of  the  man  who 
has  struck  the  blow.  Sir  William  Wallace  of  EUerslie,  is  our  chief; 
and  with  tiie  power  of  his  virtues,  he  subdues  not  only  friends,  but  en- 
emies, to  his  command." 

He  then  eznltingly  narrated  the  happy  events  of  the  last  Ibur  and 
twenty  hours.  The  Earl  listened  with  wonder  apd  joy.  '*  What !" 
cried  he,  "  so  noble  a  plan  for  Scotland,  and  I  ignorant  of  it  ? — ^I,  that 
have  not  waked  nor  slept,  day  nor  night,  for  many  a  month,  without 
thinking,  or  dreaming,  of  some  enterprise  to  free  my  coontry :— and 
behold  it  is  achieved  in  a  moment ! — ^I  see  the  stroke,  as  a  bolt  from 
Heaven ;  and,  I  pray  Heaven,  it  may  light  the  sacrifice  throughout  ths 
nation !" 

''  Lead  me,  worthy  knight,  lead  me  to  your  chief;  for  he  diall  be 
mine  too :  he  shall  command  Malcolm  Lennox,  and  all  his  clan." 

Ejrkpatrick  gladly  turned  to  obey  him ;  and  they  mounted  the  as- 
cent together.  Within  the  barbican  gate  stood  Wallace,  witk  Scrym- 
geour  and  Murray.  The  Earl  knew  Scrymgeour  well,  having  often 
seen  him  in  the  field  as  hereditary  standard-bearer  of  the  kingdom ; 
of  the  persons  of  the  others  he  was  ignorant 

"  There  is  Wallace !"  exclaimed  Kirkpatrick. 

^*  Not  one  of  those  very  young  men  ?"  inteirogated  the  Earl. 

^'  Even  90,"  was  the  answer  of  the  knight ;  "  but  his  is  the  youth  of 
the  brave  son  of  Ammon ;  gray  beards  are  glad  to  bow  before  his  golden 
locks  ;  for  beneath  them  is  wisdom," 

As  he  spoke,  they  entered  the  barbican  ;  and  Wallace  (whom  ths 
penetrating  eye  of  Lennox  had  already  singled  out  for  the  chief)  ad* 
vanced  to  meet  his  guest. 

*'  Earl,"  said  he,  '*  you  are  welcome  to  Dumbarton  castle." 

'*  Bravest  of  my  countrymen !"  returned  Lennox,  claqung  him  in 
his  arms ;  *'  receive  a  soldier's  embrace  ;  receive  the  gratitnde  of  a  loy- 
al heart !  accept  my  services,  my  arms,  my  men :  my  all,  I  devote  to 
Scotland  and  the  great  cause." 

Wallace  fot  a  moment  did  not  answer ;  but  warmly  straining  the 
Earl  to  his  breast,  said,  as  he  released  him, ''  Sueh  suf^rt  will  gke 
sinews  to  our  power.    A  few  months,  and,  with  the  bleaaing  of  that 
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whieh  has  already  mowed  down  the  ranks  which  opposed  ns,  we 
■iiBll  see  Scotland  at  liberty." 

"*  And  may  Heaven,  brave  Wallace !"  exclaimed  Lennox,  **  giant 
oa  thine  arm  to  wield  its  scythe !  But  how  have  you  accomplished 
this?    How  haa  your  few,  overthrown  this  English  host  V* 

"  He  strikes  home,  when  right  points  his  sword,"  replied  Wallace , 
'*  the  iigories  of  Scotland  were  my  guide,  and  justice  my  companion. 
We  feared  nothing,  for  God  was  with  us*;  we  feared  nothing,  and  in 
iiis  might  we  conquered." 

**  And  shall  yet  conquer !"  cried  l4ennox,  kindling  with  the  enthu- 
siasm that  biased  from  the  eyes  of  Wallace ;  "  I  feel  the  strength  of 
our  cause ;  and  from  this  hour,  I  devote  myself  to  assert  it,  or  to 
die." 

^  Not  lo  die !  my  noble  lord,"  said  Murray ;  ^*  we  have  yet  many 
an  ere,  to  dance  over  the  buried  fetters  of  Scotland.  And  as  a  begin- 
ning of  our  jollities,  I  must  remind  ou^  leader,  that  my  aunVs  board 
awaits  him." 

.  Lord  Lennox  understood  from  this  address,  it  was  the  brave  Mur- 
ray who  spoke  to  him ;  for  he  had  heard  sufficient  from  Sir  Roger 
Kiikpatiick,  to  explain  how  the  Countess  of  Mar,  and  her  patriot  hus- 
band, came  within  those  walls. 

The  Countess,  having  arrayed  herself  with  all  her  powers,  to  re- 
ceive her  deliverer,  awaited  the  hour  of  his  arrival  with  an  emotion  at 
her  heart,  which  made  it  bound  against  her  bosom,  when  she  saw  the 
object  of  her  wishes  advancing  along  the  court-yard.  All  others  were 
kwt  to  her  impatient  eyes ;  and  hackly  rising  from  the  window  as  the 
chiefs  entered  the  porch,  she  crossed  the  room  to  meet  them  at  tho 
door. 

The  £2arl  of  Lennox  stood  amazed,  at  sight  of  so  much  beauty  and 
spleDdonr,  in  such  a  scene.  Lady  Mar  had  hardly  attained  her  thirty- 
Mlh  year ;  but  from  the  graces  of  her  person,  and  the  address  with 
which  she  set  forth  all  her  charms,  the  enchanted  gazer  firand  it  imposr 
sihle  to  suppose  her  more  than  three  or  four  and  twenty.  Thus  hap- 
pily formed  by  nature,  and  habited  in  a  suit  of  velvet,  overlaid  with 
Cyprus-work  of  gold ;  biasing  with  jewels  about  her  head ;  and  her  feet 
clad  in  sflver-fretted  sandals ;  Lennox  thought  she  looked  more  like 
some  triumphant  queen,  than  a  wife  who  had  so  lately  shared  captivity 
with  aa  outlawed  hurinnd.*  Murray  started,  at  such  unexpected  mag- 
nificence in  his  aunt.    But  Wallace  scarcely  observed  it  was  anything 

•  Tbk  w«  tiM  ityle  flor  Btete  dnas,  worn  by  nobl«  ladiM  la  the  thlrtMnth  eeaimf 
bMlng  Introdnoed  mnoh  gorgeow  appwtL 
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imiisuAl;  and  bowiDg  to  her,  presented  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  She 
smiled ;  and  saying  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  Earl,  gave  her  hand 
to  Wallace,  to  lead  her  back  into  the  chamber. 

Lord  Mar  had  risen  from  his  seat ;  and  leaning  on  his  sword  (for 
his  warlike  arm  refased  any  other  staff),  stood  up  on  their  entrance. 
At  sight  of  Lord  Lennox,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  glad  surprise. 
Lennox  embraced  him : — ^*  I  too,  am  come  to  enlist  under  the  banners 
of  this  young  Leonidas." 

'*  God  armeth  the  patriot !"  was  all  the  reply  that  Mar  made^  while 
the  big  tears  rolled  over  his  cheek,  and  he  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"I  have  four  hundred  stout  Lennox-men,'*  coiftinned  the  Earl, 
*^  who  by  to-morrow's  eve,  shall  be  ready  to  follow  our  leader  to  the 
very  borders." 

**  Not  so  soon,"  interrupted  the  Countess ;  "  our  deliTerer  needs 
repose." 

''  I  thank  your  benevolence,  Lady  Mar,"  returned  Wallace ;  '^  but 
the  issue  of  last  night,  and  the  sight  of  Lord  Lennox  this  day,  with  the 
promise  of  so  great  a  support,  are  such  aliments,  tiiat— we  must  go  for- 
ward." 

*'  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  joined  Kirkpatrick  ;  ^  Dumbarton  was  not  taken 
during  our  sleep :  and  if  we  stay  loitering  here,  the  devil  that  hdds 
Stirling  castle,  may  follow  the  scent  of  De  Valence ;  and  so  I  lose  my 
revenge !" 

*'  What  ?"  cried  the  Countess,  "  and  is  my  lord  to  be  left  again  to 
his  enemies  1    Sir  William  Wallace,  I  should  have  thought—" 

"  Every  thing,  madam,"  rejoined  he,  '*  that  is  demonstrative  of  my 
devotion  to  your  venerable  lord ! — fiat  with  a  brave  garrison,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  him  safe  here,  until  a  wider  range  of  security  be  won, 
to  enable  you  to  retire  to  Braemar." 

As  the  apostrophe  to  Wallace,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Coontess's 
speech,  had  been  addressed  to  himself  in  rather  a  low  voice^  bis  reply 
was  made  in  a  similar  tone ;  so  that  Lord  Mar  did  not  hear  any  part  of 
the  answer,  except  thd  concluding  words.  Bot  then  he  exolaimed, 
*'  Nay,  my  ever  fearful  Joanna,  art  thou  making  objections  to  keepbg 
garrison  here?" 

'^  I  confess,"  replied  Wallace,  **  that  an  armed  citadel  is  not  the 
most  pleasant  abode  for  a  lady ;  but  at  present,  excepting  perhaps  the 
church,  it  is  the  safest ;  and  I  would  not  advise  your  lady  to  remoTe 
hence,  until  the  plain  be  made  as  free  as  this  mountain." 

The  sewer  now  announced  the  board  in  the  hall ;  and  the  Coontea 
leading  the  way,  reluctantly  gave  her  hand  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
Lord  Mar  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Wallace ;  who  was  followed  br  Edwin, 
and  the  other  chieftains. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

/ 
THE  CITADEL. 

DuEiHO  the  repast,  the  Countess  fixed  her  insatiate  eyes  on  the 
maoly,  yet  yoathful  countenance  of  the  heroic  Wallace.  His  idumed 
hehnet  was  now  laid  aside ;  and  the  heavy  corslet  unbuckled  from  liis 
breast,  disclosing  th»  symmetry  of  his  fine  form,  left  its  graceful  move- 
ments  to  be  displayed  with  advantage  by  the  flexible  folds  of  his  simple 
tartan  vest  Was  it  the  formidable  Wallace  she  looked  on ;  —  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  Heselrigge,  and  breathing  vengeance  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  tjrrant  Edward  ?  —  It  was,  then,  the  enemy  of  her  kinsmen 
of  the  house  of  Cummin !  It  was  the  man,  for  whom  her  husband  had 
embiaeed  so  many  dangers !  it  was  the  man  whom  she  had  denounced 
to  one  of  those  kinsmen ;  and  whom  she  had  betrayed  to  the  hazard  of 
an  ignominious  death!  But  where,  now,  was  the  fierce  rebel, — the 
miner  of  her  peace,  —  the  outlaw  whom  she  had  wished  in  his  grave  ? 

The  last  idea  was  distraction.  She  could  have  fallen  at  his  feet, 
■ad  bathing  ihem  with  her  tears,  have  implored  bis  pity  and  forgive- 
ness. Even  as  the  wish  sprung  in  her  mind,  she  asked  herself — ^^  Did 
he  know  all,  could  he  pardon  such  a  weight  of  injuries  V  She  cast  her 
eyes  with  a  wild  expression  upon  his  face.  The  mildness  of  heaven 
was  there ;  and  the  peace  too,  she  might  have  thought,  had  not  his  eye 
earned  a  chastened  sadness  in  its  look,  which  told  that  something  dire 
vid  Bonowful  was  buried  deep  within.  It  was.^  look  that  dissolved 
the  aonl  which  gazed  on  it  The  Countess  felt  her  heart  throb  violmtly. 
At  that  moment  Wallace  addressed  a^few  words  to  her,  but  she  knew 
not  what  they  were ;  her  soul  was  in  tumults,  and  a  mist  passed  over 
her  sight,  which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  wrap  all  her  senses  in  a 
tnoce. 

The  unconscious  object  of  Uiese  emotions,  bowed  to  her  inarticulate 
reply ;  supposing  that  the  mingling  voices  of^  others,  had  made  him  hear 
hevB  indistinctly. 

Lady  Mar  found  her  situation  so  strange,  and  her  agitation  so  inex- 
plicable, that  feeling  it  impossible  to  remain  longer  without  giving  way 
to  a  burst  of  tears,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  forcing  a  smile  with  her 
curtesy  to  the  company,  left  the  room. 

On  gaining  the  upper  apartment,  she  threw  herself  along  the  nearest 
eoach,  and  striking  her  breast,  exclaimed,  "  What  is  this  within  mel- 
How  does  my  soul  seem  U)  pour  itself  out  to  this  man !    Oh!  how 
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does  it  extend  itself,  as  if  it  would  absorb  his,  even  at  my  eyes !  Only 
twelve  hours — ^hardly  twelve  hours,  have  I  seen  this  William  Wallac«y 
and  yet  my  very  being  is  now  lost  ii^  his!*' 

Wliile  thus  speaking,  she  covered  her  face  with'  her  handkerchief, 
but  no  tears  now  stairted  to  be  wiped  away.  The  fire  in  her  veins 
dried  their  source,  and  with  burning  blushes  she  rose  from  her  seat. . 
"  Fatal,  fatal  hour !  Why  didst  thou  come  here,  too  lovely  Wallace,  to 
rob  me  of  my  peace  1  O !  why  did  I  ever  look  on  that  face  ?  —  or 
rather,  blessed  saints  !**  cried  she,  clasping  her  hands  in  wild  passion, 
"  why  did  I  ever  shackle  this  hand  ?  —  why  did  I-  ever  render  such  a 
sacrifice  necessary !  Wallace  is  now  free ;  had  I  been  free  ?  —  But 
wretch,  wretch,  wretch!  —  I  could  tear  out  this  betrayed  heart! — I 
could  trample  on  that  of  the  perfidious  dotard,  that  made  me  such  a 
slave  !'•  She  gasped  for  breath,  and  again  seating  herself,  reclined  her 
beating  temples  against  the  couch. 

She  was  now  silent :  but  thoughts,  not  less  intense,  not  less  ^oght 
with  self-reproach  and  anguish,  occupied  her  mind.  Should  this  god 
of  her  idolatry  ever  discover  that  it  was  her  information,  which  had  sent 
Earl  De  Valence^s  men  to  surround  him  in  the  mountains ;  should  he 
ever  learn  that  at  Bothwell  she  had  betrayed  the  cause  on  which  he  had 
set  his  life ;  she  felt  that  moment  would  be  her  last  For  now,  to  sate 
her  eyes  with  gating  on  him,  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice,  to  receive 
his  smiles,  seemed  to  her,  a  joy  she  could  only  surrender  with  her 
existence.  What  then  was  the  prospect  of  so  soon  losing  him,  even 
to  crown  himself  with  honour,  but  to  her  a  living  death ! 

To  defer  this  departure,  was  all  her  study, — all  her  hope ;  and  fear- 
ful that  his  resUess  valour  might  urge  him  to  accompany  Murray  in  his 
intended  convoy  of  Helen  to  the  Tweed,  she  determined  to  persuade 
her  nephew  to  set  off  without  the  knowledge  of  his  general.  She  did 
not  allow  that  it  was  the  youthful  beauty,  and  more  lovely  mind  of  her 
daoghter-in-law,  which  she  feared ;  even  to  herself  'She  cloaked  her 
alarm,  under  the  plausible  excuse  of  care  for  the  chieflain^s  safety. 
Composed  by  this  arrangement,  her  disturbed  features  became  smooth ; 
and  with  even  a  sedate  air,  she  received  her  lord,  and  his  brave  friends, 
when  they  soon  after  entered  the  chamber. 

But  the  object  of  her  wishes  did  not  appear.  Wallace  had  taken 
Lord  Lennox,  to  view  the  dispositions  of  the  fortress.  Ill  satisfied  as 
she  was  with  this  prolonged  absence,  she  did  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  while  her  lord,  and  his  friends,  were  examinrog  a  diafi 
of  Scotland  (which  Wallace  had  sketched  after  she  left  the  baiKpietiiig 
room),  she  took  Lord  Andrew  aside,  to  converse  with  him  on  the  nb- 
ject  nearest  to  her  heart. 
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It  certainly  belongs  to  me  alone,  her  kmsman  and  friend,  to  pro- 
tect Helen  to  the  Tweed,  if  there  she  must  go,*'  returned  Murray ; 
**  but,  my  good  lady,  I  cannot  comprehend  why  I  am  to  lead  my  Mr 
eooma  such  a  pilgrimage.  She  is  not  afraid  of  heroes !  you  are  safe  in 
Dumbarton ;  and  why  not  bring  her  here  also  V^ 

^  Not  for  worlds  !**  exclaimed  the  Countess,  thrown  off  her  guanl. 
Murray  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  It  recalled  her  to  self-possession, 
and  she  resumed.  *'  So  lovely  a  creature,  in  this  castle,  would  be  a 
dangerous  magnet.  You  must  have  known,  tluit  it  was  the  hope  of 
obtaining  her,  which  attracted  the  Lerd  Soulis,  and  Earl  De  Valence 
to  Bothwell.  The  whole  castle  rung  with  the  quarrel  of  these  two 
lords  upon  her  account,  when  you  so  fortunately  effected  her  escape. — 
Should  it  be  known  that  she  is  here,  the  same  fierce  desire  of  obtaining 
her,  would  give  double  excitement  to  De  Valence  to  recover  the  place ; 
and  the  consequences,  who  can  answer  for  ?" 

By  this  argument,  Murray  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
conveying  Helen  to  Dumbarton ;  but  remembering  what  Wallace  had 
said  respectinjt  the  safety  of  a  religious  sanctuary,  he  advbed  that 
she  should  be  left  at  St.  FiUan's,  till  the  cause  of  Scotland  might 
be  more  firmly  established.  ''  Send  a  messenger  to  inform  her  of  the 
rescue  of  Dumbarton,  and  of  your  and  my  uncle^s  health ,'*  continued  he ; 
"  and  that  will  be  sufficient  to  make  her  happy.  *' 

That  she  was  not  to  bo  thrown  in  Wallace's  way,  satisfied  Lady 
Mar ;  and  indififerent  whether  Helen's  seclusion  were  under  the  Eildon 
tree*,  or  the  Holyrood,  she  approved  Murray's  decision.  Relieved  from 
apprehension,  her  face  became  again  dressed  in  smiles ;  and,  with  a 
bounding  step,  she  rose  to  welcome  the  re-entrance  of  Wallace,  with 
the  Ear)  of  Lennox. 

Absorbed  in  one  thought,  every  charm  she  possessed  was  directed 
to  the  same  point.  She  played  finely  on  the  lute,  and  sung  with  all  the 
grace  of  her  country.  What  gentle  heart  was  not  to  be  affected  by 
music  ?  She  determined  it  should  be  one  of  the  spells  by  which  she 
meant  to  attract  Wallace.  She  took  up  one  of  the  lutes,  (which,  with 
other  musical  instruments,  decocted  the  apartments  of  the  luxurious 
De  Valence,)  and  touching  it  with  exquisite  delicacy,  breathed  the 
most  pathetic  air  her  memory  could  dictate. 


^  The  Eildon  treo  Is  flunona  In  iitKlitlon,  It  stood  D«ar  Learinont  tower  on  the 
LoMi«r,  tbo  §eai  of  Th«niM  the  Mge,  or  prophet  of  Brdldown.  1 1  was  reported  thai  he 
here  met  a  fiiiry  who  endowed  bim  with  many  supernatural  glfto;  and  that  from  this 
epoi  be  generally  uttered  his  predictions.  The  tree  no  longer  ex  lata,  bat  the  place 
wten  It  stood  to  inarked  by  a  Ini^ge  stone  called  the  £ildon-troc  stone. 
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**  I/on  tbe  heatb  she  movod,  her  breast  wsb  whiter  than  the  down  of  Gana; 
If  on  tbe  sea-beat  shore,  tlian  the  foam  of  tlie  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light.    Her  face  was  heaven^s  bow  in  showers ; 
Her  dark  hair  flowed  around  it,  like  the  streanitDg  elonda. 
Thoa  wert  the  dweller  of  somIs,  white-banded  Strinadonnr 

Wallace  rose  from  his  chair,  which  she  had  placed  near  her.  She 
had  designed  that  these  tender  words  of  the  bard  of  Morven,  should 
suggest  to  her  hearer  the  observation  of  her  own  resembling  beauties. 
But  he  saw  in  them  only  the  lovely  dweller  of  his  own  soui:  and  walk- 
ing towards  a  window,  stood  thsre,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  descend- 
ing sun.  *'  So  has  set  all  my  joys.  So  is  life  to  me,  a  world  without 
a  sun,— cold,  cold,  and  charmless !" 

The  Countess  vainly  believed,  that  some  sensibility  advantageous 
to  her  new  passion,  had  caused  the  agitation  with  which  she  saw  him 
depart  from  her  side ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  she  ran  through 
many  a  melodious  descant,  till,  touching  on  the  first  strains  of  Thusa 
ha  measg  na  reultan  mor,  she  saw  Wallace  start  from  his  contempla- 
tive position,  and  with  a  pale  countenance  leave  the  room.  There  was 
something  in  this  abruptness,  which  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who  had  also  been  listening  to  the  songs ;  he  arose  instantly, 
and  overtaking  the' chief  at  the  threshhold,  enquired  what  was  the  mat- 
ter? "Nothing,"  answered  Wallace,  forcing  a  smile,  in  which  the 
agony  of  his  mind  was  too  truly  imprinted ;  "  but  music  displeases  me." 
With  this  reply,  he  disappeared.  The  excuse  seemed  strange,  but  it 
was  true ;  for  her,  whose  notes  were  to  him  sweeter  than  the  thrush ; 
whose  angel  strains,  used  to  greet  his  morniag  and  evening  hours,  was 
silent  in  the  grave !  He  should  no  moM  see  her  wfute  hand  upon  the 
lute ;  he  should  no  more  behold  that  bosom,  brighter  than  foqim  upon 
the  wave,  heave  in  tender  tran^ort  at  his  applause  I  What  then  \('as 
music  to  him  ?  A  soulless  sound ;  or  a  direful  knell,  to  recall  tbe  re- 
membrance of  all  he  had  lost. 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  the  words  of  Thiua  ha  measg  rung 
from  Lady  Mar^s  voice.  Those  were  tbe  strains  which  Halbert  used 
to  breathe  from  his  harp,  to  call  his  IV^rion  to  her  nightly  slumbers : — 
those  were  the  strains  with  which  that  fiiithful  servant  had  announced, 
that  she  slept  to  wake  no  more ! 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Wallace  fied  from  the  apartment,  and 
buried  himself,  and  his  aroused  grief,  amid  the  distant  solitudes  of  tJie 
beacon-hill ! 

While  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  his  uncle,  on  the  station  wliich 
Stirling  held  amid  the  Ochil  hills,  Edwin  had  at  in^rvals  cast  a  side- 
^onf  glance  upon  the  changing  complexion  of  his  commander ;  and  do 
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sooner  did  he  see  him  hurry  from  the  room,  than  fearful  of  some  dis- 
aster haying  befallen  the  garrison  (which  Wallace  did  not  choose  im- 
mediately to  mention),  he  also  stole  out  of  the  apartment. 

After  seeking  the  object  of  his  anxiety- for  a  long  time  without  avail, 
be  was  returning  on  his  steps,  when  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  the 
moon  silvering  the  beacon-hill,  he  ascended,  to,  once  at  least,  tread  that 
acclivity  in  light,  which  he  had  so  miraculously  passed  in  darkness. 
Scarce  a  zephyr  fitnned  the  sleeping  air.  He  moved  on  with  a  flying 
step,  till  a  deep  sigh  arrested  him.  He  stopped,  and  listened  :  it  was  ' 
repeated  again  and  again.  He  gently  drew  nearer,  and  saw  a  human 
figure  reclining  on  the  ground.  The  head  of  the  apparent  mourner  wer 
unbonneted,  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon  dione  on  his  polished  fore- 
head. Edwin  thought  the  sound  of  those  sighs  was  the  same  he  had 
often  heard  from  the  breast  of  Wallace,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  hav- 
ing found  the  dbject  of  his  search.  He  ¥ralked  forward.  Again  the 
figure  sighed ;  but  with  a  depth  so  full  of  piercing  woe,  that  Edwin 
hesitated. 

A  cloud  had  passed  over  the  moon ;  but  sailing  off  again,  displayed 
to  the  anxious  boy  that  be  had  indeed  drawn  very  near  his  friend. 
**  Who  goes  there  V^  exclaimed  Wallaee,  starting  on  his  feet. 

''Your  Ed win,^*  returned  the  youth.  *'I  feared  something  wrong 
had  happened,  when  I  saw  you  look  so  sad,  and  leave  the  room 
abruptly.'* 

Wallace  pressed  his  hand  in  silenee.  *^  Then  some  evil  has 
be&neni  you?"  enquired  Edwin,  in  an  agitated  voice;  **you  do  not 
speak !'' 

WaUaoe  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  ''No  new  evil  has  befallen  me,  Edwin: — ^but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  ramembranoe,  that  stabs  deeper  tlian  the  dag- 
ger's point." 

''  What  remembrance  can  wound  you,  my  general  ?  The  abbot  of 
St.  Columba  has  oilen  told  me,  that  memory  is  a  balm  to  every  ill,  with 
the  good :  and  have  not  you  been  good  to  all  1 — The  benefactor,  the 
preserver  of  thousands !  Surely,  if  man  ean  be  happy,  it  must  be  Sir 
William  Wallace !" 

''  And  so  I  am,  my  Edwin,  when  I  contemplate  the  end.  But,  in 
the  interval,  with  all  thy  sweet  philosophy,  is  it  not  written  here, '  that 
man  was  made  to  mourn  V  "  He  put  his  hand  on  his  heart ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  resumed: — ^*' Doubly  I  mourn,  doubly  am  1  be- 
reaved ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  an  enemy,  more  fell  than  he  which  be- 
guiled Adam  of  Paradise,  I  might  have  been  a  father;  I  might  U.n« 
lived  to  have  gloried  in  a  son  like  thee ;  I  might  have  Beeu  ia>)  n9«^^%^ 
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angel,  clasp  such  a  blessing  to  her  bosom ;  but  now,  both  arc  cold  in 
olay !  These  are  the  recollections,  which  sometimes  draw  tears  down 
thy  general's  cheeks.  And,  do  not  believe,  brother  of  my  soal,  (said 
he,  pressing  the  now  weeping  Edwin  to  his  breast,)  that  tfaey  disgrace 
his  manhood^^.  The  Son  of  God  wept  oyer  the  tomb  of  his  friend ;  and 
shall  I  deny  a  few  tears,  dropped  in  stealth,  oyer  the  grare  of  my  wife 
and  child  ?" 

Edwin  sobbed  aloud :  ^  No  son  could  lore  you  dearer  than  I  do. — 
Ah,  let  my  duty,  my  affection,  teach  you  to  forget  you  have  lost  a  child. 
I  will  replace  all  to  you,  but  your  Marion ;  and  she,  the  pitying  Son  of 
Mary  will  restore  to  you  ijn  the  kingdom  of  heayen.'^ 

Wallace  looked  steadfastly  at  tiie  young  preacher.  *' '  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  yre  shall  hear  ^fisdom !'  Thine,  dear  Edwin,  I  will 
lay  to  heart.  Thou  shalt  comfort  me,^  when  my  hermit-soul  shuts  out 
all  the  world  besides.*' 

"  Then  1  am  indeed  your  brother !"  cried  the  happy  youth ;  *'  admit 
me  but  to  your  heart;  and  no  fraternal,  no  filial  tie,  shall  be  more 
strongly  linked  than  mine." 

*'  What  tender  affectioM  I  can  spare  from  those  resplendent  regions,^ 
answered  Wallace,  pointing  to  the  skies,  *'  are  thine.  The  fervours  of 
my  once  ardent  soul  are  Scotland's,  or  I  die.  But  thou  art  too  young, 
my  brother,"  added  he,  intomipting  himself,  "  to  understand  all  the  feel- 
ings, all  the  seeming  contradictions,  of  my  contending  heart." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Edwin-,  with  a  modest  Mush :  **  what  was 
Lady  Marion's,  you  now  devote  to  Scofland.  The  blaze  of  those  af- 
fections which  were  hers,  would  consume  your  being,  did  you  not  pour 
it  forth  on  your  .country.  Were  you  not  a  patriot,  grief  would  prey 
upon  your  life."  » 

^  You  have  read  me,  Edwin,"  replied  Wallace ;  "  and  that  you  may 
never  love  to  idolatry,  learn  this  also.  Though  Scotland  lay  in  ruin,  I 
was  happy  : — I  felt  no  captivity,  while  in  Marion's  arms :  even  oppres- 
sion was  forgotten,  when  she  made  the  sufferer's  tears  cease  to  flow. 
She  absorbed  my  wishes,  my  thoughts,  and  life  : — and  she  was  wrested 
'from  me,  that  I  might  feel  myself  a  slave ;  that  the  iron  might  enter 
into  my  soul,  with  which  I  was  to  pull  down  tyranny, — and  free  my 
country.  Mark  my  sacrifice,  young  man,"  cried^Wallace,  starting  on 
his  feet ;  "  it  even  now  smokes — and  the  flames  are  here  inextinguish- 
able." He  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  "  Never  love  as  I  have 
loved  ;  and  you  may  be  a  patriot,  without  tasting  of  my  bitter  cup!" 

Edwin  trembled :  his  tears  were  checked.  "  I  can  love  no  one  bet- 
ter than  I  do  you,  my  general !  and  is  there  any  crime  in  that  ?" 

WaMace  in  a  moment  recovered  from  the  transient  wildness  which 
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had  poBseseed  him :  ^'  None,  mj  Edwin,*^  replied  he ;  "  the  affections 
are  never  criminal,  but  when,  by  their  excess,  they  blind  us  to  other 
dnties.  The  offence  of  mine  is  judged,  and  I  bow  to  the  penalty. 
When  that  is  paid,  then  may  my  ashes  sleep  in  rescued  Scotland  ! — 
Then  may  the  God  of  yictory,  and  of  mercy,  grant  that  the  seraph 
spirits  of  my  wife  and  in&nt,  may  meet  my  pudoned  soul  in  paradise." 
.Edwin  wept- afresh.  *' Cease,  dear  boy!'' said  he;  "these  presages 
are  very  comfozting ;  they  whisper,  that  the  path  of  glory  leads  thy 
brother  to  his  home."  As  he  spoke,  he  took  tiie  arm  of  the  silent  Ed- 
win (whose  sensibility  locked  up  the  powers  of  speech),  and  putting  it 
through  his,  they  descended  the  hill  to^gether. 

On  the  open  ground  before  the  great  tower,  they  were  met  by  Mur- 
ray. "  I  come  to  seek  you,"  cried  he :  "  we  have  had  woe  on  woe,  in 
the  citadel,  since  you  left  it" 

"  Nothing  very  calamitous,"  returned  Wallace,  "  if  we  may  guess 
by  the  merry  aspect  of  our  ambassador." 

'*  Only  a  little  whirlwind  of  my  aunt's ;  in  which  we  have  had  airs, 
and  showers,  enough  to  wet  us  through,  and  blow  us  dry  again." 

The  conduct  of  the  lady  had  been  even  more  extravagant,  tlian  her 
nephew  chose  to  describe.  Afler  the  knight's  departure,  when  the 
chie&  entered  into  conversation  respecting  his  future  plans,  and  Lennox 
.  mentioneid,  that  when  his  men  should  arrive  (for  whom  he  had  that 
•vening  despatched  Ker),  it  was  Wallace's  intention  to  march  im- 
mediately for  Stirling ;  whither,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted,  Aymer  De 
Valence  had  fled :  "  I  shall  be  left  here,"  continued  the  Earl,  *^  to  re- 
lieve you.  Lord  Mar,  from  the  severer  duties  attendant  on  being  go- 
vernor of  this  place." 

No  sooner  did  these  words  reach  the  ears  of  the  Countess,  than  she 
was  stmck  with  despair ;  and  hastening  towards  her  husband,  she  ear- 
nestly exclaimed — **  You  will  not  suffer  this?" 

^  No,"  returned  the  Earl,  mistaking  her  meaning ;  "  not  being  able 
to  perform  the  duties  attendant  on  the  responsible  station  with  which 
Wallace  would  honour  me,  I  shall  relinquish  it  altogether  to  Lord 
Lennox ;  and  be  amply  satisfied  in  finding  myself  under  his  protection." 

''Ah,  where  is  protection  without  Sir  William  Wallace ?"  cried 
she.  *'  If  he  go,  the  enemy  will  return.  Who  tlien  will  repel  them 
from  these  walls  ?  Who  will  defend  your  wife,  and  only  son,  from  fall- 
ing again  into  the  hands  of  our  doubly  incensed  foes.'' 

Mar  observed  Lord  Lennox  colour,  at  this  imputation  on  his  bravery , 
and  choked  at  the  affront  which  his  unreflecting  wife  seemed  to  give 
to  so  gallant  a  chief,  he  hastily  replied,  "  Though  I  cannot  boast,  ^et  thA 
Earl  of  Lennox  is  an  able  representative  of  our  commanAei.^^ 
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'*  I  will  die,  madam,"  interrupted  Lennox,  ^*  before  any  thing  hoetfle 
approaches  you  or  your  children." 

She  attended  alightly  to  this  assurance ;  and  again  addressed  her 
lord,  with  fresh  arguments  for  the  detention  of  Wallace.  Sir  Roger 
Kirkpatrick,  impatient  under  all  this  foolery,  as  he  deemed  it,  at  last 
abruptly  said,  "  Be  assured,  madam,  Samson  was  not  brought  into  the 
world,  to  keep  guard  over  women !  and  I  hope  ours,  will  know  his  duty 
better,  than  allow  himself  to  be  tied  to  the  girdle  of  any  lady  in  Chris- 
tendom." 

The  brave  old  Earl  was  offended  with  this  roughness ;  but  ere  he 
could  so  express  himself,  its  olject  darted  her  own  severe  retort  on 
Kirkpatrick ;  and  then  turning  to  her  husband,  lyith  two  or  three  hyste- 
rical sobs,  exclaimed — *'It  is  well  seen  what  will  be  my  &te  when 
Wallace  is  gone*  Would  he  have  stood  by,  and  beheld  me  thus 
insulted !" 

Distressed  with  shame  at  her  conduct,  and  anxious  to  remove  her 
fears.  Lord  Mar  sofUy  whispered  her,  and  threw  his  ann  about  her 
waist.  She  thrust  him  from  her :  —  "  You  care  not  what  may  become 
of  me ;  and  my  heart  disdains  your  blandishments." 

Lennox  rose  in  silence,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  chamber. 
— Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  followed  him,  muttering  pretty  audibly,  his 
thanks  to  St.  Andrew,  that  he  had  never  been  yoked  with  a  wife. — 
Scrymgeour,  and  Murray  tried  to  allay  the  storm  in  her  bosom,  by  ci» 
cumstantially  detailing,  how  the  fortress  must  be  equally  safe  under  the 
care  of  Lennox,  as  of  Wallace.  But  they  discoursed  in  vain ;  she  was 
obstinate,  and  at  last  left  the  room  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

On  the  return  of  Wallace,  Lord  Lennox  advanced  to  meet  him :  — 
"  What  shall  we  do  1"  said  he ;  "  Without  you  have  the  witchcraft  of 
Hercules,  and  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  I  fear  we  must  either  leave 
the  rest  of  Scotland  to  fight  for  itself,  or  never  restore  peai^e  to  this 
castle !" 

Wallace  smiled ;  but  before  he  could  answer,  Lady  Mar,  having 
heard  his  voice  ascending  the  stairs,  suddenly  entered  the  room.  She 
held  her  infant  in  her  arms.  Her  air  was  composed,  but  her  eyes  yet 
shone  in  tears.  At  this  sight,  Lord  Lennox,  sufficiently  disgusted 
with  the  lady,  taking  Murray  by  the  arm,  withdrew  with  him  out  of  the 
apartment. 

She  approached  Wallace :  **  You  are  come,  my  deliverer,  to  speak 
comfort  to  the  mother  of  this  poor  babe.  My  cruel  lord  here,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  say  you  mean  to  abandon  us  in  this  castle  ?" 

"  It  cannot  be  abandoned,"  returned  the  chief,  "  while  they  are  jd 
it.     But  if  so  warlike  a  scene  alarms  you,  would  not  a  religions 
sanctuary " 
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**  Not  for  worlds !"  cried  fi(he,  interrupting  him ;  "  what  altar  is  held 
sacred,  by  the  enemies  of  our  country ! — O !  wonder  not,  then,"  added 
she,  imtting  her  face  to  that  of  her  child,  that  I  should  wish  this  inno- 
cent babe  never  to  be  from  under  the  wing  of  such  a  protector." 

^  Bat  that  is  impossible,  Joanna,"  rejoined  the  Earl ;  "  Sir  William 
Wallace  has  duties  to  perform,  superior  to  that  of  keeping  watch  over 
any  private  family.  His  presence  is  wanted  in  the  field ;  and  we  should 
be  traitors  to  the  cause,  did  we  detain  him." 

'*  Unfeeling  Mar,"  cried  she,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  thus  to  echo  the 
words  of  the  barbarian  Karkpatrick ;  thus  to  condemn  us  to  die ! — ^Tou-  . 
wiU  see  another  tragedy ;  your  own  wife,  and  child,  seized  by  the  re- 
taining Southrons,  and  laid  bleeding  at  your  feet !" 

Wallace  walked  from  her  much  agitated. 

^Mlather  inhuman,  Joanna,"  whispered  Lord  Mar  to  her,  in  an 
angry  voice, ''  to  make  such  a  reference,  in  the  presence  of  our  pro- 
tector ! — I  cannot  stay  to  listen  to  a  pertinacity,  as  insulting  to  the  rest 
of  oar  brave  leaders,  as  it  is  oppressive  to  Sir  William  Wallace. 
Edwin,  you  will  come  for  me,  when  your  aunt  consents  to  be  guided 
by  right  reason."  While  yet  speaking,  he  entered  the  passage  that  led 
to  his  own  apartment. 

Lady  Mar  sat  a  few  minntes  silent.  She  was  not  to  be  warned 
from  hier  determination,  by  the  displeasure  of  a  husband,  whom  she  now 
regarded  with  the  impatience  of  a  bondwoman  towards  her  taskmaster ; 
and  only  solicitous  to  compass  tlie  detention  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
she  resolved,  if  he  would  not  remain  at  the  castle,  to  persuade  him  to 
conduct  her  himself,  to  her  husband^s  territories  in  the  Isle  of  Bute. 
She  could  contrive  to  make  the  journey  ocoapy  more  than  one  day ; 
and  for  holding  him  longer,  she  would  trust  to  chance,  and  her  own  in- 
ventions. With  these  resolutions,  she  looked  up. — Edwin  was  speak- 
ing to  Wallace. — **  What  does  he  tell  you  ?"  said  she,  "  that  my  Lord 
has  left  me  in  displeasure? — Alas!  he  comprehends  not,  a  mother's 
anxiety  for  her  sole  remaining  child. — One  of  my  sweet  twins,  my  dear 
daughter,  died  en  my  being  brought  a  prisoner  to  this  horrid  fortress ; 
and  to  lose  this  also,  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear. — Look  at  this 
babe,**  cried  she,  holding  it  up  to  him ;  "  let  it  plead  to  you,  for  its 
life!  —  Guard  it,  noble  WaHace,  whatever  may  become  of  me." 

The  appeal  of  a  mother,  made  instant,  way  to  Sir  William's  heart ; 
even  her  weaknesses,  did  they  point  to  anxiety  respecting  her  offspring, 
were  sacred  with  him : — ^**  What  would  you  have  me  do,  madam  1 — If 
you  fear  to  remain  here,  tell  me  where  you  think  you  would  be  safer, 
and  I  will  J)e  your  conductor." 

She  paxised,  to  repress  the  triumph  with  which  th\&  piov^^  ^e^ 
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her ;  and  then,  with  downca&t  eyes,  replied :  —  "In  the  sea-girt  Bute, 
stands  Rothsay,  a  rude,  but  strong  castle  of  my  Lord^s.  It  possesses 
nothing  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  enemy ;  and  there  I  might  remain 
in  perfect  safety. — Lord  Mar  may  keep  his  station  here,  until  a  general 
victory  sends  you,  noble  Wallace,  to  restore  my  child  to  its  father.^ 

Wallace  bowed  his  assent  to  her  proposal ;  and  Edwin,  remember- 
ing the  Earl's  injunction,  enquired  if  he  might  inform  him  of  what  was 
decided. — ^When  he  left  the  room,  Lady  Mar  rose,  and  suddenly  putting 
her  son  into  the  arms  of  Wallace : — *'Let  his  sweet  caresses  thank 
you."  Wallace  trembled,  as  she  pressed  his  little  mouth  to  his;  and 
mistranslating  this  emotion,  she  dropped  her  face  upon  the  infant's ;  and 
in  affecting  to  kiss  him,  rested  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  chief. 
There  was  something  in  this  action,  more  than  maternal :  it  surprised, 
and  disconcerted,  Wallace.  '^Madam,*^  said  he,  drawing  back,  and 
relinquishing  the  child,  **  I  do  not  require  any  thanks,  for  serving  the 
wife  and  son  of  Lord  Mar.** 

At  that  moment  the  Earl  entered.  Lady  Mar  flattered  herself 
that  the  repelling  action  of  Wallace,  and  his  cold  answer,  had  arisen 
from  the  expectation  of  this  entrance ;  yet  blushing  with  something  like 
disappointment,  she  hastily  uttered  a  few  agitated  words^  to  inform  her 
husband  that  Bute  was  to  be  her  future  sanctuary. 

Lord  Mar  approved  it ;  and  declared  his  determination  to  accom- 
pany her.  "  In  my  state,  I  cafi  be  of  little  use  h^re,^  said  he  ;  ^  you 
will  require  protection,  even  iti  that  seclusion ;  and  therefore,  leaving 
Lord  Lennox  sole  governor  of  Dumbarton,  I  shall  unquestionably  tit- 
tend  you  to  Rothsay." 

This  arrangement  would  break  in  upon  the  lonefy  conversation  she 
had  meditated  to  have  with  Wallace,  and  therefore  the  Countess  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal.  But  none  i>ther  argtim^ts' being  admitted  by 
her  lord,  and  as  Wallace  did  not  support  them  by  a  word,  she  was  ob- 
liged to  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  consent  to  her  husband  being 
the  gnardtaR  of  her  new  abode 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RENrRKWSHIttt. 

TowABDS  eyeiiing  the  next  day,  Ker  not  only  retained  with  tli^ 
Earl  of  Lennox's  men ;  bnt  brought  with  tiiem  Sir  Eustace  Maxwell 
of  Carlayeroch.  Thai  brave  knight  happened  to  be  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  very  same  night  in  which  De  Valence  4ed  before^the  arms  of 
Walkice  across  the  Clyde ;  and  he  no  sooner  saw  the  Scottish  colours 
on  the  walls  of  Dumbarton,  than,  finding  out  who  was  their  i^anter,  his 
sool  took  fire ;  and  stung  with  a  generons  ambition  of  equalling  in  * 
glory  his  equal  in  years,  he  determined  to  assist,  whfle  he  emulated  the 
Tietor.  s 

To  this  end,  he  went  into  the  town  of  Dombarteir,  and  trayersed 
the.  adjoining  country,  striring  to  enlighten  the  understandings  of  the 
stupidly  satisfied,  and  to  excite  the  discententsd  to  revolt  With  most 
he  failed.  Some  took  upon  them  to  lecture  him  on  **  fishing  in  troubled 
waters ;'"  and  warned  him,  if  he  would  keep  his  head  on  his  shoulders, 
to  wear  his  yoke  in  peace.  Others  thought  the  preject-too  airdnous  for 
men  of  small  •means ;  they  wished  weU  to  the  anne  of.  Sir  William 
Wallace ;  and,  should  he  continue  sueoessfiil,  wodd  watch  the  moment 
to  aid  him  with  all  their  little  power.  Thoee  who  had  much  property, 
feared  to  risk  its  loss,  by  embracing  a  doubtful  struggle.  Some  were 
too  great  cowards,  to  fight  for  the  rights,  they  would  f^aftyiegain  by  the 
exertions  of  others*  And  others,  again,  who  had  families,  shrunk  from 
taking  part  in  a  cause,  which,  should  it  iaiirweuld  not  only  put  their 
lives  in  danger,  bat  expose  tiieir  oflbpring  to  the  reveage  itf  a  resentful 
enemy.  This  was  the  best  apology  of  any  that  ha^  been  offered :  na- 
tural afifection  was  th^  pleader ;  and  though  blinded  to  its  trae  interest, 
such  weakness  had  an  araiaUe  source,  nad^se  was  psKbened.  But  the 
other  i^eas  were  so  basely  selfisb,  so  undeserving  of  anyHiing  but  scorn, 
that  Sir  Eostaee  MaxweU  eould  not  forbear  expressing  it.  *' When 
Sir  William  Wallace  is  entering  full  sail,  you  will  send  your  birlings 
to  tow  him  in !  but  if  a  piasfk  could  save  him  now,  you  would  not  throw 
it  to  him !  I  undersland  you,  sirs,  Mid  shall  trouble  your  patriotism  no 
more." 

In  short,  none  but  about  a  hundred  poor  fellows,  whom  outrages  had 
rendered  desperate ;  and  a  few  brave  spirits,  who  would  put  all  to  the 
hazard,  for  so  good  a  cause ;  could  be  prevailed  on  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  to  obey  Sir  Eustace,  when  he  should  see  the  moment  to 
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conduct  them  to  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  was  trying  his  eloquence 
amongst  the  clan  of  Lennox,  when  Ker,  arriving,  stamped  his  per- 
suasions \%ith  truth ;  and  above  five  hundred  men  arranged  themselves 
under  their  lord's  standard.  Maxwell  gladly  explained  himself  to  Wal- 
lace's lieutenant ;  and  summoning  his  little  reserve,  they  marched  with 
flying  pennons  through  the  town  of  Dumbarton.  At  sight  of  so  much 
larger  a  power,  than  they  expected  would  venture  to  appear  i|i  arms, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  (whose  name 
held  a  great  iniuence  in  those  parts),  several,  who  before  had  held 
back,  from  doubting  their  own  judgment,  now  came  forward ;  and  nearly 
eight  hundred  wellrappointed  men  marched  into  the  fortress. 

So  large  a  reinforcement,  was  gratefully  received  by  Wallace ;  and 
*  he  welcomed  Maxw^ell  with  a  oordiality^  which  inspired  that  young 
knight  with  an  affection  equal  to  his  zeal. 

A  council  being  held  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  new  troops,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Lennox  men  must  remain  with  their  earl  in  garri- 
son ;  while  tbese  from  Dumbarton,  under  the  command  of  Maxwell, 
should  follow  Wallace  in  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests.  ^ 

These  pteUmiiiaries  being  arranged,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
dedicated  to  more  mature  deliberations ;  to  the  unfolding  of  the  plan  of 
warfiire  whioh*  Wallaoe  had  cimceived.  As  he  iirst  sketched  the 
general  ouHiiie  of  his  design,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  particulars  of 
each  military  movement,  he  displayed  such  comprehensiveness  of  mind ; 
such  depth  of  penetfation ;  clearness  of  apprehension ;  facility  in  ex- 
pedients ;  promptitude  in  perceiving,  and  fixing  on  the  most  faTourable 
points  of  atteek ;  eiq^aining  their  bearings  upon  the  power  of  the 
enemy ;  and  where  the  possession  of  such  a  castle»  would  compel  the 
neighbouring  ones  to  surrender ;  and  where  occupying  of  the  hills  vpith 
bands  of  reselole  Scots,  would  be  a  mMeeffioieoi  bulwaxk  than  a  thou- 
sand towers— tiiat  JMaxwdi  gaaed  on  kim  with  admiratioo,  and  Lennox 
with  wonder. 

Mar  had  seen  the  power  of  his  arms ;  Munay  had  already  drank 
the  experieace  of  a  veleiaii,  from  his  geniaa.;  hence,  they  were  not 
surprised,  on  heanng  that  whieh  filled  strangera  with  amazement 

Lennox  gased  on  his  leader's  youthful  oounteninoe,  doubting 
whether  he  reaUy  were  listening  to  military  plans,  great  as  general 
ever  formed ;  or  were  visited,  ia  visien,  by  some  heroic  shade,  who 
offered  to  his  sleeping  fancy,  designs  far  Taster  than  his  waking  Acui- 
ties could  have  conceived.  He  had  thought,  that  the  young  Wallace 
might  have  won  Dumbarton  by  a  bold  stroke :  and  that,  when  his  in- 
vincible courage  should  be  steered  by  graver  heads,  eyery  success 
might  be  expected  from  his  arms :  but  now  that  he  heard  him  inform- 
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ing  veterans  on  the  art  of  war ;  and  saw,  that  when  tamed  to  any 
canfle  of  policy,  *'  the  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  did  unlooae  familiar  as  his 
garter ;'"  he  marvelled,  and  said  within  himself,  ^'  Surely  this  man  is 
bom  to  be  a  sovereign !" 

Maxwell,  though  equally  astonished,  was  not  so  rapt.  '*  You  have 
made  arms  the  study  of  your  life  ?"  enquired  he. 

"  It  ipras  the  study  of  my  earliest  days,"  returned  Walbce.  '*  But 
when  Scotland  lost  her  freedom ;  as  the  sword  was  not  drawn  in  her 
defence,  I  looked  not  where  it  lay.  I  then  studied  the  arts  of  peace : 
that  is  over ;  and  now  the  passion  of  my  soul  revives.  When  the  mind 
is  bent  on  one  object  only,  all  becomes  clear  that  leads  to  it : — zeal, 
in  SQch  eases,  is  almost  genins.*' 

Soon  after  these  obeervatioos,  it  was  admitted,  that  Wallace  might 
attend  Lord  Mar  and  his  fiimily,  on  the  morrow,  to  the  Isle  of  Bute. 

•  When  the  dawn  broke,  he  arose  from  his  heather-bed  in  the  great 
tower ;  and  calling  forth  twenty  of  the  Bothwell  men,  to  escort  their 
lord,  he  told  Ireland,  he  should  expect  to  have  a  cheering  account  of 
the  wounded,  when  he  returned. 

**And  to  assure  the  poor  fellows,"  rejoined  the  honest  soldier, 
^  that  something  of  yourself  still  keeps  watch  over  their  slumbers,  leave 
roe  the  sturdy  sword  with  which  you  won  Dumbarton.  It  shall  be 
hung  up  in  their  sight*;  and  a  good  soldier's  wounds  will  heal  by  look- 
ing on  it.*^ 

WaUaee  smiled ;  '>  Were  it  our  holy  King  David's,  we  might  ex- 
pect such  a  miracle.  But  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  and  here  let  it  re- 
main till  I  take  it  hence.  Meanwhile^  lend  me  yours,  Stephen ;  for  a 
traer  never  fooght  for  Scotland." 

A  glow  of  conscious  valour  flashed  the  cheek  of  the  veteran. 
**  There,  my  dear  lord,"  said  he,  presenting  it ;  **  it  will  not  dishonour 
yonr  hand,  for  it  eat  down  many  a  proud  Norwegian  on  the  field  of 
LaTgs." 

Wallace  took  the  sword,  and  turned,  to  meet  Mumy  with  Edwin, 
in  the  portal.    When  they  reached  the  citadel,  Lennox  and  all  the  uffi- 


•  This  tower,  wltbln  the  fortress  of  Dumbftrton,  is  still  called  WaUaoe«  tower;  and 
a  sword  la  ahown  tbere  as  the  one  tbat  belonged  to  Tf  allaeo.  This  sword  was  brongbt 
to  th«  Tower  of  London,  •  few  yeara  ago,  by  tba  deatre  of  our  late  King,  George  IV., 
to  be  kepi  there  along  with  other  ealeemed  Britlak  reltca.  But  the  Scottish  naUon,  with 
a  Jealova  pride  in  tbeir  ehampion'a  weapon  of  victory  worthy  of  thorn,  became  dis- 
oftyit^»il«i«^  at  its  removal ;  the  lower  orders  ]>articalarly,  marmared  at  its  being  given 
to  a  pbfee,  where  bis  life  bad  been  taken  flrom  blm ;  and  our  graeloos  monarch  oom- 
manded  that  It  abonld  be  restored.  The  traveller  may  therefore  m«  \t  «.l  I^^titett- 
tesiun. 
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cen  in  the  garrison  were  assembled,  to  bid  their  ehief  a  short  adieu. 
Wallace  spoke  to  each  separately ;  and  then  approaching  the  Countess, 
led  her  down  the  rock  to  the  horses,  which  were  to  conTey  them  to  the 
frith  of  Clyde.  Lord  Mar,  between  Murray  and  Edwin,  foUoiwed ;  an4 
tiie  servants,  and  guard,  completed  the  suite. 

Being  well  mounted,  they  pleasantly  pursued  their  way  :  avoiding 
all  inhabited  places,  and  resting  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  hills. 
Lord  Mar  had  proposed  traTclling  all  night ;  but  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  his  Countess  complained  of  &tigue,  declaring  she  could  not 
advance  &rth6r  than  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Car.  "  No  shelter 
appeared  in  sight,  excepting  a  thick  and  extensive  wood  of  hasels ;  but 
the  air  being  mild  and  the  lady  obstinate,  Lord  Mar  at  last  became  re- 
conciled to  his  wife  and  son  passing  the  night  with  no  other  eanopy 
than  the  trees.  Wallace  ordered  cloaks  to  be  spread  on  the  ground  for 
the  Countess  and  her  women ;  and  seeing  them  laid  to  rest,  planted 
his  men  to  keep  guard  around  the  circle. 

The  moon  had  sunk  in  the  west,  before  the  whole  of  his  little  camp 
were  asleep.  But  when  all  seemed  composed,  he  wandered  forth  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  stars,  to  view  the  surrounding  country ;  a  country 
he  had  so  oflen  traversed  in  his  boyish  days.  A  little  onwards,  in 
green  Renfrewshire,  lay  the  lands  of  his  fether ;  but  that  EUeish'e  of 
his  ancestors,  like  his  own  EUerriie  of  Clydesdale,  his  eountry*s  ene- 
mies had  levelled  with  the  ground !  He  timed  in  anguish  of  heart  to- 
wards the  south,  for  there  less  racking  remembrances  hovered  over  the 
distant  hills. 

Leaning  on  the  shattered  stump  of  an  dd  tree,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  far-stretching  plain,  which  alone  seemed  to  divide  him  from  the 
venerable  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  his  youthful  haunts  at  Ayr.  Foil 
of  thoughts  of  her  who  used  to  share  those  happy  acenes— he  heard  a 
sigh  behind  him.  He  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  female  figure  disap- 
pear amongst  the  trees.  He  stood  motionless :  again  it  met  his  view : 
it  seemed  to  approach.  A  strange  emotion  stirred  within  him.  When 
he  last  passed  these  borders,  he  was  bringing  his  bride  Ihmi  Ayr! 
What  then  was  this  ethereal  visitant?  The  silver  light  of  tiie  stars, 
was  not  brighter  than  its  airy  robes,  which  floated  in  the  wind.  His 
heart  paused — it  beat  violently — still  the  figure  advanced.  Lost  in  the 
wildness  of  his  imagination,  he  exclaimed — ^^  Marion  !'*  and  darted  for- 
wards, as  if  to  rush  into  her  embrace.  But  it  fled,  and  again  vanished. 
He  dropped  upon  the  ground,  in  speechless  disappointment. 

"  'Tis  false  !"  cried  he,  recovering  from  his  first  expectation  ;  "  'tis 
a  phantom  of  my  own  creating.  The  pure  spirit  of  Marion  would  never 
fly  me :  Gloved  her  too  well.     She  would  not  thus  redouble  my  grief. 


J 
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Bni  I  shall  go  to  thee,  wife  of  my  soul  !*'  cried  he  ;  *^  and  that  is  com- 
fort.    Balm,  indeed,  is  the^Qhristian^s  hope  !^' 

Sach  were  his  woids,  such  were  his  thoughts,  till  the  coldness  of 
tkifr  hour,  sod  the  exhaustion  of  nature,  putting  a  friendly  seal  upon  his 
senses,  he  sunk  upon  the  bank,  and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  lark  was  carrolling  above  his  head ;  and  to  his 
surprise  he  foimd  that  a  plaid  was  laid  orer  him.  He  threw  it  off,  and 
beheld  Edwin  seated  at  his  feet.  '^  This  has  been  your  doing,  my  kind 
brother,"  said  he ;  **  but  how  came  you  to  discoTor  me  9" 

'^  I  missed  you,  when  the  dawn  broke ;  and  at  last  found  you  here, 
sleeping  nnder  the  dew." 

^  And  has  none  else  been  astir  1"  enquired  Wallace,  thinking  of  the 
figure  he  had  seen. 

^  None  that  1  know  of.  All  were  fast  asleep,  when  I  leil  the 
party." 

Wallace  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  labouring  under  the  im- 
pressions of  some  powerful  dream,  and,  saying  no  more,  he  returned  to 
the  wood.  Finding  every  body  ready,  he  took  his  station ;  and  setting 
forth,  all  proceeded  cheevfully,  thoogh  slowly,  through  the  deiightfol 
valleys  of  Barochan.  By  sonset  they  arrived  at  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion. The  journey  ought  to  have  been  performed  in  half  the  time ;  but 
the  CounteBS  petitioned  for  long  rests :  a  compLianee  with  which,  the 
younger  put  oi  the  cavalcade  conceded  with  reluctance.       • 


•  •  ■ 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  mrrH  of  oltdb. 

At  Goaroek,  Murray  engaged-  two  small  vessels ;  one  for  the  Eari 
and  Coantesa,  with  Wallace  as  their  escort ;  the  other  for  himself  and 
Eldwin,  to  follow,  with  a  few  of  the  men. 

It  was  a  fine  evening ;  and  they  embarked  with  a  brisk  gale  in  their 
favour.— The  boatmen  calculated  en  reaehiag  Bute  in  a  few  hours; 
but  ere  they  had  been  half  an  hour  at  sea,  tlie  wind  veering  about, 
obliged  them  to  woo  its  breezes  by  a  traversing  motion  :  which,  though 
it  lengthened  their  voyage,  increased  its  pleasantness,  by  carrying  them 
often  within  near  views  of  the  ever-varying  shores.  Sailing  under  a 
side  wind,  they  beheld  the  huge  irregular  rocks  of  Dunoon,  overhang- 
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log  the  ocean ;  while  from  their  projecting  brows,  hung  every  shnib 
which  can  live  in  that  saline  atmosphere.   , 

''There,"  whispered  Lady  Mar,  gently  inclining  towards  Wallace; 
"  might  the  beautiful  mermaid  of  Corie  Vrekin*  keep  her  court ! — ^Ob- 
serve how  magnificently  those  arching  clifis  overhang  the  hollows ;  and 
how  richly  they  are  studded  with  shells  and  sea-flowers  !** 

No  flower  of  the  field,  or  of  the  ocean,  that  came  within  the  ken  of 
Wallace,  wasted  its  sweetness  unadmired.  He  assented  to  the  remarks 
of  Lady  Mar ;  who  continued  to  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  shores 
which  they  passed :  and  thus  the  hours  fled  pleasantly  away,  till  turning 
the  southern  point  of  the  Cowal  mountains,  the  scene  suddenly  changed. 
The  wind,  which  had  gradually  been  rising,  blew  a  violent  gale  &om 
that  part  of  the  eoast ;  and  the  sea  being  pent  between  the  rocks  which 
skirt  the  continent  and  the  northern  side  of  Bute,  became  so  boisterous, 
tiiat  the  boatmen  began  to  think  they  should  be  driven  upon  the  rocks 
of  the  island,  instead  of  reaehing  its  bay.  Wallace  tore  down  the  sails ; 
and  laying  his  nervous  arm  to  the  oar,  assisted  to  keep  the  vessel  ofl" 
the  breakers,  against  which  the  waves  were  driving  her.  The  sky 
collected  into  a  gloom ;  and  while  the  teeming  clouds  seemed  descend- 
ing, even  to  rest  upon  the  cracking  masts,  the  swelling  of  the  ocean 
threatened  to  heave  her  up  into  their  very  bosoms. 

Lady  Mar  looked  with  affright  at  the  gathering  tempest ;  and  with 
difficulty  yas  persuaded  to  retire  under  the  shelter  of  a  little  awning. 
The  Marl  forgot  his  debility,  in  the  general  terror,  and  tried  to  re-assare 
the  boatmen.  But  a  tremendous  sweep  of  the  gale,  driving  the  vessel 
far  across  the  head  of  Bute,  shot  her  past  the  mouth  of  Loch  Fyne,  to- 
wards the  perilous  rocks  of  Arran. — "  Here  our  destruction  is  certain  !** 
cried  the  master  of  the  bark,  at  the  same  time  confessing  his  ignorance 
of  the  navigation  on  this  side  of  the  island.  Lord  Mar,  seizing  the  helm 
from  the  stupefied  master,  called  to  Wallace :  "  While  you  keep  the 
men  to  their  duty,"  cried  he ;  "I  will  steer." 

The  Earl  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coast,  Wallace  gladly 
saw  the  helm  in  his  hand.  But  he  had  scarcely  stepped  forward 
himself,  to  give  some  necessary  directions,  when  a  heavy  sea,  break- 
ing over  the  deck,  carried  two  of  the  poor  mariners  overboard. — Wal- 
loee  instantiy  threw  out  to  them  a  couple  of  ropes.  Then,  amidst  a 
spray  so  blinding,  that  the  vessel  appeared  in  a  cloud,  and  while  buffeted 

*  The  dADserooB  gulf  of  Cori«  Ynkin  lies  botWMn  tb#  ihoiM  of  Jan  And  SettH 
Superstition  has  tenanted  Its  shelvoa  and  eddies  idth  every  fabnloue  dearaM  of  Un 
ocean ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  tells  a  thousand  wild  legends  of  a  beautifal  mermaid  who 
holds  her  marine  court  beneath  its  whirlpool.  Mr.  J.  Leydeu  has  written  ti  fine  ballad 
Off  tbts  tabifeeL 
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on  each  aide  by  the  raging  of  waves,  which  seemed  contending  to  tear 
her  to  pieces,  she  lay  to  for  a  few  minutes,  to  rescue  the  men  from  the 
yawnii^  golf:  one  caught  the  rope,  and  was  saved ;  but  the  other  was 
seen  no  more. 
,  Again  the  hark  was  set  loose  to  the  current. — ^Wallace,  now  with 
two  rowers  Qnly«  appUed  his  strength  to  the  oars: — the  master,  and  the 
only  other  man,  were  employed  in  the  unceasing  toil  of  laving  out  the 
accumulating  water. 

While  the  anxious  chief  tugged  at  the  oar,  and  watched  the  thou- 
sand embattled  clifis  which  threatened  destruction,  his  eye  looked  for 
the  vessel  that  contained  his  friends. — But  the  liquid  mountains  which 
rolled  around  him,  prevented  all  view ;  and  with  hardly  a  hope  of  see- 
ing them  more,  he  pursued  his  attempt  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those 
committed  to  his  care. 

All  this  while  Lady  Mar  lay  in  a  state  of  stupe&ction.  Having 
fiunted  at  the  first  alarm  of  danger,  she  had  fallen  from  swoon  to  swoon ; 
and  now  remained,  almost  insensible,  upon  the  bosoms  of  her  maids. 
In  a  moment  the  vessel  struck  with  a  great  shock  \  and  the  next  in- 
stant, it  seemed  to  move  with  a  velocity  incredible. — ^*'  Thd  whirlpool ! 
the  whiripool !"  resounded  from  every  lip.  But  again  the  rapid  motion 
was  suddenly  checked ;  and  the  women,  fancying  they  had  struck  on 
the  Vrekin  rock,  shrieked  aloud.  —  The  cry,  and  the  terrified  words 
i^iich  accompanied  it,  aroused  lady  Mar.  —  She  started  from  her 
trance,  and  while  the  confusion  redoubled,  rushed  forward  on  the 
deck. 

The  mountainous  waves,  and  Iqwering  clouds,  borne  forward  by  the 
Uast,  anticipated  the  dreariness  of  night.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  had  long  passed  away ;  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  driving  heav- 
ens cast  the  whole  into  a  gloom,  even  more  terrific  than  absolute  dark- 
ness ;  while  the  high  and  beetling  rocks,  towering  aloft  in  precipitous 
walls,  mocked  the  hopes  of  the  sea-beaten  mariner,  should  he  even 
buffet  the  waters  to  reach  their  base ;  and  the  jagged  shingles,  deeply 
shelving  beneath  the  waves,  or  projecting  their  pointed  sununits  up- 
ward, showed  the  crew  where  the  rugged  death  would  meet  them. 

A  little  onward,  a  thousand  massy  fragments,  rent  by  former  temp< 
ests  from  their  parent  cliffs,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  immense  ac- 
clivities, which  faced  the  cause  of  their  present  alarm ;  a  whirlpool 
almost  as  terrific  as  that  of  Soarba.  The  moment  the  powerful  blast 
drove  the  vessel  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  first  circle  of  the  vortex, 
Wallace  leaped  from  the  deck,  on  the  rocks;  and  with  the  same  rope 
in  his  hand  with  which  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  seaman,  Ko  c;i\led. 
to  two  of  the  men  to  ioWow  him  with  similar  ropes,  faaleue^  V^<^  \\v& 
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own  to  the  prow  of  the  veasel ;  and  being  obeyed  they  stiOTe,  by  tow« 
ing  it  along,  to  stem  the  suction  of  ihe  current. 

It  was  at  this  instant,  that  Lady  Mar  rushed  ftzwaid  upon  deck. 
"  In,  for  your  life,  Joanna !"  exclaimed  the  Eari.  She  answered  him 
not,  bnt  looked  wildly  around  her.    No  where  could  she  see  WaUaee. 

"  Have  I  drowned  him  ?*'  cried  she  in  a  Toioe  of  fiensy,  and  strike 
ing  the  women  from  her,  who  would  have  held  her  back :  ^  Let  me 
clasp  him,  even  in  the  deep  waters !" 

Hapiiily,  the  Earl  lost  the  last  sentence  in  the  roaring  of  the  atonn. 

'^Wallaee,  Wallace!"  cried  she,  wringing  her  hands,  and  still 
struggling  with  her  women.  At  thai  moment  a  hoge  wave  sinking  be- 
fore her,  diseoYered  the  object  of  her  fears,  standing  on  the  centre  of 
a  rock ;  or  rather,  followed  by  the  men  in  the  same  laborious  task, 
tugging  forward  the  ropes  to  which  the  bark  was  attached.  She  gaxed 
at  them  with  wonder  and  affright ;  for  notwithstanding  the  beating  of 
the  dements,  (which  seemed  to  find  their  breasts  of  iron,  and  their  feet 
armed  with  some  preternatural  adhesion  to  the  cliff,)  they  continoed  to 
bear  resolutely  forward.  Fortunately  they  did  not  now  labour  against 
the  wind.  Sometimes  they  pressed  forward,  on  the  leyel  edge  of  the 
rock ;  then  a  yawning  chasm  forced  them  to  leap  iron  cliff  to  cliff,  or 
to  spring  on  some  more  elevated  projection.  Thus,  eontending  with 
the  vortex  and  the  storm,  they  at  last  arrived  at  the  doubling  of  Cuthon- 
rock*;  the  point  that  was  to  clear  them  of  this  minor  Corie  Yreldn. 
Bnt  at  that  crisis,  the  rope  which  Wallace  held,  broke,  and  with  the 
shock  he  fell  backwards  into  the  sea.  The  foremost  man  uttered  a 
dreadful  ery ;  but  ere  it  could  be  echoed  by  his  fellows,  Wallace  had 
risen  above  the  waves ;  and  beating  theiz  whelming  waters  with  his  in- 
vincible arm,  soon  gained  tiie  vessel,  and  jumped  upon  the  deck.  The 
point  was  doubled ;  but  the  next  moment  the  vessel  struck,  and  in  a 
manner  that  left  no  hope  of  getting  her  off.  All  must  take  to  the  waisr, 
or  perish ;  for  the  second  shock  would  scatter  her  piecemeal. 

Again  Jjady  Mar  appeared.  At  sight  of  WaUace,  she  forgot  evecy 
thing  but  him ;  and  perhaps  would  have  thrown  herself  into  his  arms, 
had  not  the  anxious  Earl  caught  her  in  his  own. 

**  Are  we  to  die  ?"  cried  she  to  Wallace  in  a  voice  of  hoRor. 

"  I  trust  that  God  has  .decreed  otherwise,"  was  his  reply.  "  Con- 
pose  yourself:  all  may  yet  be  well." 

Lord  Mar,  from  Ids  yet  unhealed  wounds,  could  not  swim  :  Wallaoe 
therefore  tore  up  the  benches  of  the  rowers,  and  binding  them  into  the 
form  of  a  small  raft,  made  it  the  vehicle  for  the  Earl  Snd  Ooontess, 

^  Oufhcn  means  th«  mournful  iound  ofwat^i. 
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frith  her  two  maids  and  the  child.  While  the  men  were  towing  it,  and 
bnfieting  with  it,  through  the  breakers,  he  too  threw  himself  into  the 
■ea  to  swim  by  its  side,  and  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  accident. 

HaTing  gained  the  shore,  or  rather  the  broken  rocks  that  lie  at  the 
fool  of  the  stupendous  craigs  which  surround  the  Isle  of  Arran,  Wal- 
lace and  his  sturdy  assistants  conveyed  the  Countess  and  her  terrified 
wsmen  op  their  aeclirities.  Fortunately  for  the  shipwrecked  Toyagers, 
though  the  wind  raged,  its  violence  was  of  some  advantage,  fer  it  nearly 
clesred  the  heavens  of  clouds,  and  allowed  the  moon  to  send  forth  her 
guiding  light.  By  her  lamp,  one  of  the  men  discovered  the  mouth  of 
a  cavern ;  where  Wallace  gkdly^sheltered  his  dripping  charges. 

The  child,  whom  he  had  guarded  in  his  pwn  arms  during  the  dfflfi^ 
cult  ascent,  he  now  laid  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother^  liuly^Mar  kissed 
the  hand  that  relinquished  it^  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  grateful 


The  Earl,  as  he  sank  almost  powerless  against  the  side  of  the  cave, 
yet  had  strength  enough  to  press  Wallace  to  his  heart : — "  Ever  pre- 
server of  me  and  mine !"  cried  he :  "  how  must  I  bless  thee  !  —  My 
wife,  my  ehild — " 

^^  Have  been  saved  to  you,  my  friend,"  interrupted  Wallace,  **  by 
the  preaidiag  care  of  Him  who  walked  the  waves ! — ^Without  his  espe- 
cial arm,  wo  mast  all  have  perished  in  this  awful  night ;  therefore  let 
oar  thanksgiving  be  directed  to  Him  alone.** 

''So  be  it!*'  returned  the  Earl;  and  dropping  on  his  knees,  he 
breathed  forth  so  pathetic  and  sublime  a  prayer  of  thanks,  that  the 
Coontess  trembled,  and  bent  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her  child. 
She  could  not  utter  the  solemn  Amerij  that  was  repeated  by  every 
voice  in  the  cave.  Her  unhappy  infatuation  saw  no  higher  power  in 
this  great  preservation,  than  the  hand  of  the  man  she  adored.  She  felt 
that  guilt  was  cherished  in  her  heart ;  and  she  could  not  lift  her  eyes, 
t9  join  with  those,  who,  with  the  boldness  of  innocence,  called  on 
Heaven  to  attest  the  sanctity  of  their  vows. 

Sleep  soon  sealed  every  weary  eye,  excepting  those  of  Wallace. 
A  racking  anxiety  respecting  the  fate  of  the  other  vessel,  in  which  were 
the  brave  men  of  Bothwell,  and  his  two  dear  friends,  filled  his  mind 
with  dreadful  forebodings,  that  they  had  not  outlived  the  storm.  Some- 
times, when  wearied  nature  for  a  few  minutes  sunk  into  slumber,  he 
would  start,  grief-struck)  from  the  body  of  Edwin,  floating  on  the  briny 
flood ;  and  as  he  awoke,  a  cold  despond'ence  would  tell  him,  that  his 
drean  waa  perhaps  too  true.  "  O !  I  love  thee,  Edwin,*'  exclaimed  he 
to  himself;  **  and  if  my  devoted  heart  was  to  be  separated  from  all  but 
a  patriot*s  love !    Why  did  I  think  of  loving  thee  1 — ^mxuA.  \]^QXi  \iwi  &^t 
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that  Scotland  may  have  no  rival ;  that  Wallace  may  feel  himself  tprile 
alone?" 

Thus  he  sat  musing,  and  listening,  with  many  a  sigh,  to  the  yelling 
gusts  of  wind,  and  louder  roaring  of  the  water.  At  last  the  ftxmer 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  latter,  obeying  the  retreating,  tide,  rolled 
away  in  hoarse  murmurs. 

Morning  began  to  dawn ;  and  spreading  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
opposite  shore,  shed  a  soft  light  over  their  misty  sides.  All  was  tnui- 
quil  and  full  of  beauty.  That  element,  which,  so  lately  in  its  rage,  had 
threatened  to  engulf  them  all,  now  flowed  by  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  cave,  in  genUe  undulations ;  and  where  the  spiral  cliffs  gave  a  litde 
resistance,  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  striking  on  the  bursting  waves, 
turned  their  vapoury  showers  into  dropping  gems. 

While  his  companions  were  still  wrapped  in  sleep,  Wallace  stole 
away,  to  seek  some  knowledge  respecting  tiie  part  of  the  Isle  of  Anas 
on  which  they  were  cast.  Close  by  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  discov- 
ered a  cleft  in  the  rock,  into  which  he  turned,  and  finding  the  upward 
footing  sufficiently  secure,  clambered  to  the  summit.  Locddng  atoond, 
he  found  himself  at  the  skirt  of  a  chain  of  high  hills,  whiefa  seemed  to 
stretch  from  side  to  side  over  the  island,  while  their  tops,  in  alpine  soc- 
cession,  rose  in  a  thousand  grotesque  and  pinnacled  fimss.  The  ptarmi- 
gan, and  caperkaily  were  screaming  from  those  upper  vegions ;  and  the 
nimble  roes,  with  their  fawns,  bounding  through  the  green  defiles  be- 
low. No  tiace  of  human  habitation  appeared ;  but  from  the  sixe  and 
known  population  of  the  island,  he  knew  he  could  not  be  hx  from  in- 
habitants ;  and  thinking  it  best  to  send  the  boatmen  in  search  of  them, 
he  retraced  his  steps.  The  morning  vapours  were  last  rolling  their 
snowy  wreaths  down  the  opposite  mountains,  whose  heads,  shining  in 
resplendent  purple,  seemed  to  view  themselves  in  the  bright  reflections 
of  the  now  smooth  sea.  Nature,  like  a  proud  conqueror,  appeared  to 
have  put  on  a  triumphal  garb,  in  exultation  cf  the  devastation  she  had 
committed  the  night  befbro.  Wallace  shuddered,  as  the  .parallel  oc- 
curred to  his  mind,  and  turned  from  the  scene. 

On  re-entering  the  cave  he  despatched  the  seamen,  and  disposed 
himself  to  watch  by  the  sides  of  his  still  sleeping  friends.  An  hoar 
hardly  elapsed  before  the  men  roturned,  bringing  with  them  a  large  boat 
and  its.  proprietor.  But,  alas !  no  tidings  of  Murray  and  Edwin,  whom 
he  had  hoped  might  have  been  driven  somewhero  on  the  ialaad.  In 
bringing  the  boat  round  to  the  creek  under  the  rook,  the  men  diaeov- 
cred  that  the  sea  had  driven  their  wreck  between  two  projedtiog  rodeB, 
where  it  now  lay  wedged.  Though  ruined  as  a  vessel,  sufficient  held 
together,  to  warrant  their  exertions  to  save  the  property.     Accordingly 
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Ikef  eateied  it,  and  drew  thence  most  of  the  valuables  which  belonged 
to  Lord  Mar. 

Wl^  this  was  doing,  Wallace  re-ascended  to  the  cave ;  and  find- 
iag  the  earl  awake,  told  him  a  boat  was  ready  for  their  re-embarkation. 
**  Bnt  where,  my  fiiend,  are  my  nephews  V  enquired  he  :  "  Alas !  has 
diis  iatal  expedition  robbed  me  of  them !" 

Wallace  tried  to  inspire  him  with  a  hope,  he  hardly  dared  credit 
himself,  that  they  had  been  saved  on  some  more  distant  shore.  The 
voices  of  tiie  chiefs  awakened  the  women ;  but  the  Countess  still  slept. 
Aware  that  she  would  resist  trusting  herself  to  the  waves  again,  Lord 
Ifar  desired  that  she  might  be  taken  on  board  without  disturbing  her. 
This  was  readily  done ;  the  men  having  only  to  take  up  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  plaid  on  which  she  lay,  and  so  carry  her  with  an  impercepti- 
Ue  motion  to  the  boat.  The  Earl  received  her  head  on  his  bosom. 
All  were  then  on  board ;  the  rowers  struck  their  oars,  and  once  more 
the  little  party  found  themselves  launched  upon  the  sea. 

While  they  were  yet  midway  between  the  isles,  with  a  bright  sun 
playing  its  sparkling  beams  upon  ^e  gently  rippling  waves,  the  Countess, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  slowly  opened  her  eyes.  All  around,  glared  with 
the  li^t  of  day ;  she  felt  the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  raising  her  head, 
saw  that  she  was  again  embarked  on  the  treacherous  element,  on  which 
die  had  lately  experienced  so  many  terrors.  She  grew  deadly  pale, 
and  grasped  her  husband's  hand.  *'  My  dear  Joanna,*'  cried  he,  "  be 
not  alarmed,  we  are  all  safe.'' 

^  And  Sir  William  Wallace  has  left  us?"  demanded  she. 

''  No,  madam,^  answered  a  voice  from  the  steerage,  '*  not  till  this 
party  be  safe  at  Bate,  do  I  quit  it." 

She  looked  around  with  a  grateful  smile  :  "  Ever  generous !  How 
oooid  I  for  a  moment  doubt  our  preserver  ?" 

Wallace  bowed,  bAt  remained  silent ;  and  they  passed  calmly  along 
tin  the  vessel  eame  in  sight  of  a  birling,*  which,  bounding  over  the 
waves,  was  presently  eo  near  the  Earl's  that  the  figures  in  each  could 
be  distinctly  seen.  In  it,  the  chiefs,  to  their  rapturous  surprise,  beheld 
Mnrray  and  Edwin.  The  latter,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  leaped  into  the  sea ; 
the  next  instant  he  was  over  the  boat's  side,  and  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
Wallaee.  Real  tnnsport,  true  happiness,  now  dilated  the  heart  of  the 
before  desponding  chief.  He  pressed  the  dear  boy  again  and  again  to 
his  bosom,  and  kissed  his  white  forehead  with  all  the  raptnre  of  the 
fondest  brother.  ""  Thank  God !  thank  God-!"  was  all  that  Edwin 
eorid  sly ;  while,  at  ef  ery  effort  to  tear  himself  from  Wallace,  to  con- 

^  Blillii^  Is  M  BtBMJl  boat  goocnlly  naed  by  flahen. 
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gxatolate  his  uncle  on  his  safety,  his  heart,  oTerflowing  towards  Ins 
friends,  opened  afresh,  and  he  clung  the  closer  to  his  breast ;  till  at 
last,  exhausted  with  happiness,  the  little  hero  of  Dumbarton  gave  way 
to  the  sensibility  of  his  tender  age,  and  the  chief  felt  his  boeom  wet 
with  the  joy-drawn  tears  of  his  youthful  banneret. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  birling  had  drawn  close  to  the  boat ;  and 
Murrayl  shaking  hands  with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  exclaimed  to  Wallace, 
"  That  urchin  is  such  a  monopoliser,  I  see  you  have  not  a  greeting  for 
any  one  else."  On  this  Edwin  raised  his  face,  and  turned  to  the  afiec- 
tionate  welcomes  of  Lord  Mar.  Wallace  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
ever-gay  Lord  Andrew ;  and,  inviting  him  into  the  boat,  soon  learnt, 
that  on  the  portentous  beginning  of  the  storm,  Murray^s  company  made 
direct  to  the  nearest  creek  in  Bute,  being  better  seamen  than  Wallace's 
helmsman,  who,  until  danger  stopped  him,  had  foolishly  continued  to 
aim  for  Rothsay.  By  this  prudence,  without  having  been  in  much 
peril,  or  sustained  any  £itigue,  Murray's  party  had  landed  safely.  The 
night  came  on,  dark  and  tremendous ;  but  not  doubting  that  the  EarFs 
rowers  had  carried  him  into  a  similar  haven,  the  young  chief  and  his 
companion  kept  themselves  very  easy  in  a  fisher's  hut  till  morning.  At 
an  early  hour,  they  then  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Bothweli 
men ;  and,  expecting  they  should  come  up  with  Wallace  and  his  party 
at  Rothsay,  walked  over  to  tlie  castle.  Their  consternation  was  un- 
utterable when  they  found  that  Lord  Mar  was  not  there,  neither  had 
he  been  heard  of.  Full  of  terror,  Murray  and  Edwin  threw  themselves 
into  a  birling,  to  seek  their  friends  upon  the  seas ;  and  when  they  did 
espy  them,  Uie  joy  of  Edwin  was  so  great,  that  not  even  t]}e  unfathom- 
able gulf  could  stop  him  from  flying  to  the  embrace  of  his  friend. 

While  mutual  felicitations  passed,  the  boats,  now  nearly  side  by 
side,  reached  the  shore  ;  and  the  seamen,  jumping  on  the  rocks,  moored 
their  vessels  under  the  projecting  towers  of  Rothsay.  The  old  stew- 
ard hastened  to  receive  a  master,  who  had  not  blessed  his  aged  eyes 
for  many  a  year ;  and  when  he  took  the  infimt  in  his  arms  that  vras  to 
be  the  future  representative  of  the  house  of  Mar,  he  wept  aloud.  The 
Earl  spoke  to  him  affectionately,  and  then  walked  on  with  Edwin, 
whom  he  called  to  support  him  up  the  bank.  Murray  led  the  Countess 
out  of  the  boat ;  while  the  Bothweli  men  so  thronged  about  Wallace, 
congratulating  themselves  on  his  safety,  that  she  saw  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  arm  being  then  offered  to  her. 

Having  entered  the  castle,  the  steward  led  them  into  a  room,  in 
which  he  had  spread  a  plentiful  repast.  Here  Murray  (having  reooont- 
ed  the  adventures  of  his  voyage)  called^  for  a  history  of  what  had  befid- 
len  his  friends.    The  Earl  gladly  took  up  the  tale  :  and,  with  many  a 
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glance  of  gratitude  to  Wallace,  narrated  ijie  perilous  events  of  their 
shipwreck,  and  proTidential  preservation  on  the  Isle  of  Arran. 

fi^piness  now  seemed  to  have  shed  her  heavenly  influence  over 
every  bosom.  All  hearts  owned  the  grateful  effects  of  the  late  rescue. 
The  rapturous  joy  of  Edwin  burst  into  a  thousand  sallies  of  ardent  and 
luxuriant  imagination.  The  high  spirits  of  Murray  turned  every  tran- 
sient  subject  into  a  "  mirth-moving  jest.'*  The  veteran  Earl  seemed 
restored  to  health,  and  to  youth ;  and  Wallace  felt  the  sun  of  consola- 
tion expanding  in  his  bosom.  He  had  met  a  heart,  though  a  young 
one»  on  which  his  soul  might  repose  :  that  dear  selected  brother  of  his 
affection  was  saved  from  the  whelming  waves ;  and  all  his  supersti- 
tious dreams  of  a  mysterious  doom  vanished  before  this  manifestation 
of  heavenly  goodness.  His  friend,  too,  the  gallant  Murray,  was  spared. 
How  many  subjects  had  he  for  unmurmuring  gratitude !  And  with  an 
unclouded  brow,  and  a  happy  spirit,  he  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the 
scene.  He  smiled  ;  and,  with  an  endearing  graciousness,  listened  to 
every  fond  speaker ;  while  his  own  ingenuous  replies  bespoke  the  trea- 
sures of  love,  which  sorrow,  in  her  crudest  aspect,  had  locked  within 
his  heart. 

The  complacency  with  whi(;h  he  regarded  every  one — the  pouring 
out  of  his  beneficent  spirit,  which  seemed  to  embrace  all,  like  his  dear- 
est kindred — turned  every  eye  and  heart  towards  him,  as  to  the  source 
of  every  bliss ;  as  to  a  being  who  seemed  made  to  love,  and  be  beloved 
by  every  one.  Lady  Mar  looked  at  him,  listened  to  him,  with  her  rapt 
soul  seated  in  her  eye.     In  his  presence  all  was  transport. 

But  when  he  withdrew  for  the  night,  what  was  then  the  state  of  her 
feelings !  The  overflowing  of  heart,  he  felt  for  all,  she  appropriated 
solely  to  herself.  The  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  tmutterable  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  while,  as  he  spoke,  he  veiled  his  eyes  under 
their  long  brown  lashes,  had  raised  such  vague  hopes  in  her  bosom, 
that— he  being  gone,  she  hastened  her  adieus  to  the  rest — eager  to  re- 
tire to  bed,  and  there  unintemii^tedly  muse  on  the  happiness,  of 
having  at  last  touched  the  heart  of  a  man  for  whom  she  would  resign 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ISLE   OF   BUTE.    / 

The  morning  would  have  brought  annihilation  to  the  Countesses 
new-fledged  hopes,  had  not  Murray  been  the  first  to  meet  her  as  she 
came  from  her  chamber. 

While  walking  on  the  cliffs  at  some  distance  from  the  castle,  to  ob- 
serve the  weather,  he  met  Wallace  and  Edwin.  They  had  already 
been  across  the  valley  to  the  haven,  and  ordered  a  boat  round,  to  con- 
vey them  back  to  Gourock.  "  Postpone  your  flight,  for  pity^s  sake!" 
cried  Murray,  *'  if  you  would  not  by  discourtesy  destroy  what  your  gal- 
lantry has  preserved !"  He  then  told  them  that  Lady  Mar  was  prepar- 
ing a  feast  in  the  glen,  behind  the  castle ;  "  and  if  you  do  not  stay  to 
partake  it,''  added  he,  "  we  may  expect  all  the  witches  in  the  isle  will 
be  bribed  to  sink  us  before  we  reach  the  shore." 

After  this,  the  general  meeting  of  the  morning  was  not  less  cordial 
than  the  separation  of  the  night  before )  and  when  Lady  Mar  withdrew 
to  give  orders  for  her  rural  banquet,  that  time  was  seized  by  the  Earl 
for  the  arrangement  of  matters  of  more  consequence.  In  a  private  con- 
versation with  Murray  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  learnt,  that,  just 
before  the  party  left  Dumbarton,  a  letter  had  been  sent  to  Helen,  at  St 
Fillan's,  informing  her  of  the  taking  of  the  castle,  and  of  the  safety  of 
her  friends.  This  having  satisfied  the  Earl,  he  did  not  advert  to  her  at 
all,  in  his  present  discourse  with  Wallace ;  but  rather  avoided  encom- 
bering  his  occupied  mind  with  any  thing  but  the  one  great  theme. 

While  the  Earl  and  his  friends  were  marshalling  armies,  taking 
towns,  and  storming  castles ;  the  Countess,  intent  on  other  conquests, 
was  meaning  to  beguile,  and  destroy,  that  manly  spirit,  by  soft  delights, 
which  a  continuance  in  war's  rugged  scenes,  she  thought,  was  too 
likely  to  render  invulnerable. 

When  her  lord  and  his  guests  were  summoned  to  the  feast,  she  met 
them  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen.  Having  tried  the  effect  of  splendour, 
she  now  left  all  to  the  power  of  her  natural  charms,  and  appeared  simply 
clad  in  her  favourite  green.*  Moraig,  the  pretty  grandchild  of  the 
steward,  walked  beside  her,  like  the  ^ry  queen  of  the  scene;  so  gaily 
was  she  decorated  in  all  the  flowers  of  spring.  ^*  Here  is  the  lady  of 
my  elfin  revels,  holding  her  little  king  in  her  arms !"    As  the  Countess 

•  Oroen  vm  a  oolcor  maoh  vom  by  the  Udias  ia  tbo  early  ag«ft  of  Scotland. 
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ipoke,  Moraig  held  up  the  infiuit  of  Lady  Mar,  dressed  like  herself;  in 
a  tiaooe  gathered  from  the  field.  The  sweet  habe  laughed  and  crowed, 
and  made  a  spring  to  leap  into  Wallace's  arms.  The  chief  took  him, 
and  with  an  affectionate  smile,  pressed  his  little  cheek  to  his. 

Though  he  had  felt  the  repugnance  of  a  delicate  mind ;  and  the 
shuddering  of  a  man,  who  held  his  person  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  ;  though  he  had  felt  these  senti- 
ments, mingle  into  an  abhorrence  of  the  Countess,  when  she  allowed 
her  head  to  drop  on  his  breast  in  the  citadel ;  and  though,  while  he  re- 
mained at  Dumbarton,  (without  absolutely  charging  her  to  himself,  with 
any  thing  designedly  immodest,)  he  had  certainly  ayoided  her ;  yet, 
since  the  wreck,  the  danger  she  had  escaped,,  the  general  joy  of  all 
meeting  again,  had  wiped  away  even  the  remembrance  of  lus  former 
cause  of  dislike ;  and  he  now  sat  by  her,  as  by  a  sister,  fondling  her 
child ;  although  at  every  sweet  caress,  it  reminded  him,  of  what  might 
hare  been  his,-'M)f  hopes  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

The  repast  over,  the  piper  of  the  adjacent  cottages  appeared ;  and, 
placing  himself  on  a  projecting  rock,  at  the  carol  of  his  merry  instru- 
ment the  young  peasants  of  bolh  sexes  jocundly  came  forward^  and  be- 
gan the  dance.  At  this  sight,  Edwin  seized  the  little  hand  of  Moraig; 
while  Lord  Andrew  called  a  pretty  lass  from  amongst  the  rustics,  and 
joined  the  group.  The  happy  Earl,  with  many  a  hearty  laugh,  eigoyed 
the  jollity  of  his  people ;  and  while  the  steward  stood  at  his  lord's  back, 
describing  whose  sons  and  daughters  passed  before  him  in  the  reel. 
Mar  remembered  their  parents ;  their  fathers,  once  his  companions  in 
the  chase,  or  on  the  wave  ;  and  their  mothers,  the  pretty  maidens  he 
used  to  pursue  over  the  hills  in  the  merry  time  of  shealidg.* 

Lady  Mar  watched  the  countenance  of  Wallace,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  joyous  group :  it  was  placid,  and  a  soft  complacency  illumined  his 
eye. — ^How  different  was  the  expression  in  hers,  had  he  marked  it ! 
AH  within  her,  was  in  tumults  ;  and  the  characters  were  but  too  legi- 
bly imprinted  on  her  face.  But  he  did  not  look  on  her ;  for  the  child, 
whom  the  perfome  of  the  flowers  overpowered,  began  to  cry.  He  rose, 
and,  having  resigned  it  to  the  nurse,  tamed  into  a  narrow  vista  of  trees, 
where  he  walked  slowly  on,  unconscious  "whither  he  went. 

Lady  Mar,  with  an  eager,  though  almost  aipiless  haste,  followed 
him,  with  a  light  step,  till  she  saw  him  turn  out  of  the  vista ;  and  then 
she  lost  sight  of  him.  To  walk  with  him,  undisturbed,  in  so  deep  a  se- 
clusion ;  to  improve  the  impression,  which,  she  was  sure,  she  had  made 

•  SheaUng,  the  fsstirid  of  tb«  »b«ph«rd»,  wb«n  they  weat  into  Um  wraaSUiSadKiX  % 
OKtalB  time  of  the  yeir,  to  iSpMf  tAd/r  Jocki. 
JO 
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Upon  his  heart ;  to  teach  him  to  forget  his  Marion,  in  the  hope  of  odb 
day  possessing  her!  All  these  thoughts  ran  in  this  Tain  woman*^ 
head : — and,  inwardly  rejoicing,  that  the  shattered  health  of  her  hii8> 
band,  promised  her  a  ready  freedom  to  become  the  wife  of  the  man,  to 
whom  she  would  gladly  belong,  in  honour  or  in  dishonour ;  she  has- 
tened forward  as  if  the  accomplishment  (^her  wishes  depended  on  this 
meeting.  Peeping  through  the  trees,  she  saw  him  standing  with  folded 
arms,  looking  intently  into  the  bosom  of  a  large  lake ;  but  the  place 
was  so  thickly  surrounded  with  willows,  she  could  only  perceiye  him 
at  intenrals,  when  the  wind  tossed  aside  the  branches.  . 

Having  stood  for  some  time,  he  walked  on.  Seyend  times  she 
essayed  to  emerge  and  join  him ;  but  a  sudden  awe  of  him,  a  conyic- 
tion  of  that  saintly  purity,  which  would  shrink  from  the  guilty  tows  she 
was  meditating  to  pour  into  his  ear  :  a  recollection  of  the  ejaculation, 
with  which  he  had  accosted  her  before-hovering  figure,  when  she 
haunted  his  footsteps  on  the  banks  of  the  Cart :  these  thoughts  maife 
her  pause.  He  might  again  mistake  her  for  the  same  dear  object!— 
This  image,  it  was  not  her  interest  to  recall.  And  to  approach  him 
near,  to  uuTeil  her  heart  to  him,  and  to  be  repulsed, — ^there  was  mad- 
ness in  the  idea,  and  she  retreated. 

She  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  scene  of  festi^y,  than  she  re- 
pented haTing  allowed  what  she  deemed  an  idle  alarm  of  OTorstrained 
delicacy,  to  drive  her  from  the  lake. — She  would  haTe  hastened  back, 
had  not  two  or  three  aged  female  peasants  almost  instantly  engaged 
her,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  for  extrication,  to  listen  to  long  stories  re- 
specting her  lord's  youth.  She  remained -thus  an  unwilling  auditor, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  dancers,  for  nearly  an  hour,  before  Wallace  re- 
appeared. But  then  she  sprung  towards  him,  as  if  a  Bpeld  were  bro- 
ken.    "  Where,  truant,  haTe  you  been  ?" 

'*  In  a  beautiful  solitude,"  returned  he,  "  anM)ngst  a  luxuriant  grore 
of  willows." 

"  Ay !"  cried  she, ''  it  is  called  Glenshealeach  ;*  and  a  sad  scene 
was  acted  there ! — ^About  ten  years  ago,  a  lady  of  this  island  drowned 
herself  in  the  lake  they  hang  over,  because  the  man  she  loTod— despised 
her." 

"  Unhappy  womap !"  obserred  Wallace. 

"  Then  you  would  haTe  pitied  her  ?"  rejoined  Lady  Mar. 

"  He  cannot  be  a  man,  that  would  not  pity  a  wonum,  under  such 
circumstances." 

"Then  you  would  not  haTe  consigned  her  to  such  a  fate?'* 
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Wallace  was  startled  by  the  peculiar  tone  in  which  this  simple 
^uesdoik  was  asked. — ^It  recalled  the  action  in  the  citadel ;  and,  uncon- 
sciously taming  a  penetrating  look  on  her,  his  eyes  met  hers.  He 
need  not  have  heard  farther  to  have  learnt  more.  She  hastily  looked 
down,  and  coloured ;  and  he,  wishing  to  misunderstand  a  language  so 
disgraceful  to  herself,  so  dishonouring  to  her  husband,  gave  some  tri- 
fling answer ;  then  making  a  slight  observation  about  the  Earl, 
be  advanced  to  him.  Lord  Mar  was  become  tired  with  so  gala 
a  scene  ;  and,  taking  the  arm  of  Wallace,  they  returned  together  into 
the  boose. 

Edwin  soon  followed  with  Murray ;  gladl^r  arriving  time  enough  ti) 
see  their  little  pinnace  draw  up  under  the  castle,  and  throw  out  her 
moorings.  The  Countess,  too,  descried  its  streamers ;  and  hastening 
into  the  room,  where  she  knew  the  chiefs  were  yet  assembled,  though 
tbe  wearied  Earl  had  retired  to  repose,  enquired  the  reason  of  that  boat 
having  drawn  so  near  the  castle. 

*'  That  it  may  take  us  from  it,  fair  aunt,"  replied  Murray. 

The  Countess  fixed  her  eyes,  with  an  unequivocal  expression,  upon 
Wallace. — ^''My  gratitude  is  ever  due  to  your  kindness,  my  dear 
madam,*^  said  he,  still  wishing  to  be  blind,  to  what  he  could  not  but 
perceive ;  "  and  that  we  may  ever  deserve  it,  we  go  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  your  doors." 

"  Yes,"  added  Murray, "  and  to  keep  a  more  insidious  foe  from  our 
own !  Edwin,  and  I,  feel  it  rather  dangerous  to  bask  too  long  in  these 
sunny  bowers." 

'^  Bat  sorely,  your  chief  is  not  afraid !"  said  she,  casting  a  soft 
glance  at  Wallace. — ^**  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  must  fly,"  returned  he, 
bowing  to  her. 

^*  That  you  positively  shall  not,"  added  she,  with  a  fluttering  joy  at 
her  heart;  thinking  she  was  about  to  succeed: — "you  stir  not  this 
night,  else  I  shall  brand  you  all  as  a  band  of  cowards." 

"  Call  us  by  every  name  in  the  poltroon's  calendar,"  cried  Murray, 
seeing  by  the  countenance  of  Wallace  that  his  resolution  was  not  to  be 
moved ;  '*  yet  I  must  gallop  off  from  your  black-eyed  Judith,  as  if  chased 
by  the  ghost  of  Holofemes  himself." — "  So,  dear  aunt,"  rejoined  Ed- 
win, smiling,  "  if  you  do  not  mean  to  play  Circe,  to  our  Ulysses,  give 
ns  leave  to  go !"  Lady  Mar  started,  confiised,  she  knew  not  how,  as 
be  innocently  uttered  these  words.  The  animated  boy  snatched  a  kiss 
from  her  hand,  when  he  ceased  speaking,  and  darted  after  Murray, 
who  bad  disappeared,''to  give  some  speedy  directions  respecting  the 
boat. 

Leil  thus  alone  with  the  object  of  iier  every  wish,  in  \h<e  moxoKuX. 
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when  she  thought  she  was  going  to  lose  him  perhaps  for  ever,  she  for- 
got all  prudence,  all  reserve ;  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  as  with 
a  respectful  bow  he  was  also  moving  away,  she  arrested  his  steps.  She 
held  him  fast ;  but  agitation  preventing  her  speaking,  she  trembled  vio- 
lently ;  and  weeping,  dropped  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. — He  was 
motionless. — Her  tears  redoubled. — He  felt  the  embarrassment  of  his 
situation ;  and  at  last  extricating  his  tongue,  which  surprise,  and  shame 
for  her,  had  chained,  in  a  gentle  voice,  he  enquired  the  cause  of  her 
uneasiness. — ^"  If  for  the  safeties  of  your  nephews — ^ 

"  No,  no,*'  cried  she,  interrupting  him ;  '*  read  my  fate  in  that  of  the 
lady  of  Glenshealeach  P' 

Again  he  was  silent^  astonished,  fearful  of  too  promptly  understand- 
ing so  disgraceful  a  truth,  he  found  no  words  in  which  to  answer  her, 
and  her  emotions  became  so  uncontrolled,  that  he  expected  she  would 
swoon  in  his  arms. 

"  Cruel,  cruel  Wallace !"  at  last  cried  she,  clinging  to  \am :  for 
he  had  once  or  twice  attempted  to  disengage  himself,  and  reseat  her 
on  the  bench ;  "  your  heart  is  steeled,  or  it  would  understand  mine. 
It  would  at  least  pity  the  wretchedness  it  has  created.  But  I  am  de- 
spised,— and  I  can  yet  find  the  watery  grave,  from  which  yon  rescued 
me." 

To  dissemble  longer  would  have  been  folly.  Wallace^  nowTeso- 
lutely  seating  her,  though  with  gentleness,  addressed  her :  *'  Your  hus- 
band. Lady  Mar,  is  my  friend :  had  I  even  a  heart  to  give  to  woman, 
not  one  sigh  should  arise  in  it,  to  his  dishonour.  But  I  am  lost  to  all 
warmer  affections,  than  that  of  friendship.  I  may  regard  nuin  as  my 
brother,  woman  as  my  sister ;  but  never  more  can  I  look  on  female 
form  with  love." 

Lady  Mar's  tears  now  flowed  in  a  more  tempered  current. 

"  But  were  it  otherwise,"  cried  she,  "  jonly  tell  me,  that  had  I  not 
been  bound  with  chains,  which  my  kinsmen  forced  upon  me ;  had  I 
not  been  made  the  property  of  a  man,  who,  however  estimable,  was  of 
too  paternal  years  for  me  to  love ;  ah !  tell  me,  if  these  tears  should 
now  flow  in  vain  V* 

Wallace  seemed  to  hesitate  what  to  answer. 

Wrought  up  to  agony,  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast,  exclaimiogt 
"  Answer !  but  drivQ'inHiot  to  despair. — ^I  never  loved  man  before — 
and  now  to  be  jiiMll(MK-Oh,  kill  me,  too  dear  Wallace,  but  tell  me 
not  that  you  never  could  have  loved  me." 

Wallace  was  alarmed  at  her  vehemence.  **'  Lady  Mar,"  returned 
he,  "  I  am  incapable  of  saying  any  thing  to  you,  that  is  inimical  to  your 
duty  to  the  best  of  men.     I  will  even  forget  this  distressing  conveisa- 
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tion :  and  continae,  through  life,  to  revere,  equal  with  himself,  the  wife 
ofmjjc^irieDd." 

"  And  I  am  to  he  stabbed  with  this  ?"  replied  she,  in  a  voice  of  in- 
dignant anguish. 

*'  You  are  to  he  healed  with  it,  Lady  Mar,^*  returned  he ;  "  for  it  is 
not  a  man,  like  the  rest  of  his  sex,  that  now  addresses  you,  but  a  being 
whose  heart  is  petrified  to  marble.  I  could  feel  no  throb  of  yours  ;  I 
should  be  insensible  to  all  your  charms,  were  I  even  vile  enough  to  see 
no  evil  in  trampling  upon  your  husband's  rights.  Yes,  were  virtue  lost 
to  me,  stilL memory  would  speak ;  still  would  she  urge,  tliat  the  chaste, 
and  last  kiss,  imprinted  by  my  wife  on  these  lips,  should  live  there,  in 
unblemished  sanctity,  till  I  again  meet  her  angel  embraces  in  the  world 
to  come  !** 

The  Coontess,  awed  by  his  solemnity,  but  not  put  from  her  suit,  ex- 
claimed, ^  What  she  was  I  would  be  to  thee — ^thy  consoler,  thine  adorer. 
Time  may  set  me  free.  Oh !  till  then,  only  give  me  leave  to  love  thee, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  !^' 

*'  Yott  dishonour  yourself,  lady,"  returned  he,  "  by  these  petitions  ; 
and  for  what?  You  plunge  your  soul  in  guilty  wishes — ^yoii  sacrifice 
your  peace  and  your  self-esteem  to  a  phantom ;  for  j  I  repeat,  I  am  dead 
to  woman,  and  the  voice  of  love  sounds  like  the  funeral  knell  of  her 
who  will  never  breathe  it  to  me  again."  He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  and  the 
Coontess,  pierced  to  the  heart,  and  almost  despairing  of  now  retaining 
any  part  of  his  esteem,  was  devising  what  next  to  say,  when  Murray 
came  into  the  room. 

Wallace  instantly  observed  that  his  countenance  was  troubled. 
^  What  has  happened  ?"  enquired  he. 

^  A  messenger  from  the  main  land,  with  bad  news  from  Ayr." 

*^  Of  private  or  public  import  ?"  rejoined  WaUace. 

^  Of  both.  There  has  been  a  horrid  massacre,  in  which  the  heads 
of  many  noble  families  have  fallen."  As  he  spoke,  the  paleness  of  his 
countenance,  revealed  to  his  friend  that  part  of  the  information,  he  had 
found  himself  unable  to  communicate. 

**  I  comprehend  my  loss,"  cripd  Wallace :  "  Sir  Ronald  Crawford 
is  slain.     Bring  the  messenger  in." 

Murray  withdrew ;  and  Wallace,  seating  himself,  remained  with  a 
fixed  and  stem  countenance,  gazing  on  the  ground.  Lady  Mar  durst 
not  breathe,  for' fear  of  disturbing  the  horrid  stillness  which  seemed  to 
lock  up  his  grief  and  indignation. 

Lord  Andrew  re-entered  with  a  stranger.  Wallace  rose  to  meet 
him ;  and  seeing  Lady  Mar, "  Countess,"  said  he,  **  these  bloody 
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recitals  are  not  for  yoar  ears ;"  and  waving  her  to  withdraw,  she  left 
the  room. 

'*  This  gallant  stranger,"  said  Murray,  "  is  Sir  John  Graham.  He 
has  just  left  that  new  theatre  of  Southron  perfidy.'' 

*'  I  have  hastened  hither,"  cried  the  knight,  "  to  call  your  victorious 
arm  to  take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  your  grandfather. 
He,  and  eighteen  other  Scottish  chiefs,  have  heen  treacherously  put  to 
death  in  the  Bams  of  Ayr."* 

Graham  then  gave  a  brief  nanation  of  the  direful  circumstance. 
He  and  his  father.  Lord  Dundaff,  having  crossed  the  south  coast  of 
Scotland  in  their  way  homeward,  stopped  to  rest  at  Ayr.  They  ar- 
rived there  the  very  day  that  Lord  Aymer  De  Valence  had  entered  it, 
a  fugitive  from  Dumbarton  castle.  Much  as  that  earl  wished  to  keep 
the  success  of  Wallace  a  secret  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ayr,  he  found 
it  impossible.  Two  or  three  fugitive  soldiers  whispered  the  hard  fight- 
ing they  had  endured ;  and,  in  half  an  hour  afler  the  arrival  of  the 
English  eari,  every  soul  knew  that  the  recovery  of'  Scotland  was  be- 
gun. Elated  with  this  intelligence,  the  Scots  went,  under  night,  from 
house  to  house,  congratulating  each  other  on  so  miraculous  an  inter- 
ference in  their  favour ;  and  many  stole  to  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  to 
felicitate  the  venerable  knight  on  his  glorious  grandson.  The  good  old 
man  listened  with  meek  joy  to  their  animated  eulogiums  on  Wallace ; 
and  when  Lord  Dundaff,  in  offering  his  congratulations  with  the  rest, 
said,  "  But  while  all  Scotland  lay  in  vassalage,  where  did  he  imbibe 
this  spirit  to  tread  down  tyrants?"  The  venerable  patriarch  replied, 
**  He  was  always  a  noble  boy.  In  infancy,  he  became  the  defender  of 
every  child  he  saw  oppressed  by  boys  of  greater  power ;  he  was  even 
the  -champion  of  the  brute  creation,  and  no  poor  animal  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  tortured  n^ar  him.  The  old  looked  on  him  for  comfort, 
the  young  for  protection.  From  infancy  to  manhood,  he  has  been  a 
benefactor ;  and  though  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies  have  widowed  his 
youthful  years — though  he  should  go  childless  to  the  grave,  the  bright- 
ness of  his  virtues  will  spread  more  glories  round  the  name  of  Wallace 
than  a  thousand  posterities."  Other  ears  than  those  of  Dundaff  heard 
this  honest  exultation. 

The  next  morning,  this  venerable  old  man,  and  other  chiefs  of  simi- 
lar consequencCj  were  summoned  by  Sir  Richard  Arnulf,  the  governor, 
to  his  palace;  there  to  deliver  in,  a  schedule  of  their* estates;  "that 
quiet  possession,"  the  governor  said,  *'  might  be  granted  to  them,  under 

*  Tbe  Samt  of  Ayr,  were  the  berraoks  (or  palaoe)  buUt  in  tbat  town  by  King  JSd* 
ward,  for  tho  ooeaslonal  residence  of  lite  N\c«roY  W\«  lAtd  Warden. 
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the  great  seal  of  Lord  Aymer  De  Valence,  the  deputy-warden  of 
ScoUand."- 

The  gray-headed  knight,  not  being  so  active  as  his  compeers  of 
more  juvenile  years,  happened  to  be  the  last  who  went  to  this  tiger's 
den.  Wrat^d  in  a  tartan  plaid,  his  silver  hair  covered  with  a  blue 
bonnet,  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  was  walking  along,  attended  by  two 
domestics,  when  Sir  John  Graham  met  him  at  the  gate  of  the  palace. 
He  smiled  on  him,  as  he  passed,  and  whispered — *^  It  will  not  be  long 
before  my  Wallace  makes  even  the  forms  of  vassalage  unnecessary ; 
and,  then,  these  &iling  limbs  may  sit  undisturbed  at  home,  under  tiie 
fig-tree,  and  vine,  of  his  planting !'' 

^  God  grant  it !"  returned  Graham ;  and  he  saw  Sir  Ronald  ad- 
mitted within  the  interior  gate.  The  servants  were  ordered  to  remain 
without.  Sir  John  walked  there  some  time,  expecting  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  knight,  whom  he  intended  to  assist  in  leading  home ;  but 
alter  an  hour,  finding  no  signs  of  regress  from  the  palace,  and  thinking 
his  &ther  might  be  wondering  at  his  delay,  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
his  own  lodgings.  While  passing  along,  he  met  several  Southron  de- 
tachments hurrying  across  the  streets.  In  the  midst  of  some  of  these 
companies,  he  saw  one  or  two  Scottish  men  of  rank,  strangers  to  him, 
but  who,  by  certain  indications,  seemed  to  be  prisoners. — He  did  not 
go  &if  before  he  met  a  chieftain,  in  these  painful  circiumstances,  whom 
be  knew ;  but  as  he  was  hastening  towards  him,  the  noble  Scot  raised 
his  manacled  hand,  and  turned  away  his  head.  This  was  a  warning  to 
the  young  knight,  who  darted  into  an  obscure  alley,  which  led  to  the 
gardens  of  his  other's  lodgings ;  and  was  hurrying  forward,  when  he 
met  one  of  Lord  Dondaff*s  men  running  in  quest  of  him. 

Panting  with  h^ste,  he  informed  him,  that  a  party  of  armed  men  had 
come,  under  De  Valence's  warrant,  to  seize  Lord  Dundaff,  and  take 
him  to  prison  ;  to  lie  there  with  others,  who  were  charged  with  having 
taken  part  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  grandfather  of  the  insurgent 
Wallace. 

The  officer  of  the  band  who  took  Lord  Dundaff,  told  him  in  the  most 
insulting  language,  that  "  Sir  Ronald,  his  ringleader,  with  eighteen  no- 
bles his  accomplices,  had  already  suffered  the  punishment  of  their  crime, 
and  were  lying,  headless  trunks,  in  the  judgment  hall." 

**  Haste,  therefore,"  repeated  the  man ;  "  haste  to  Sur  William 
Wallace ;  and  require  his  hand,  to  avenge  his  kinsman's  blood,  and  to 
free  his  countrymen  from  prison !  These  are  your  father's  commands : 
he  directed  me  to  seek  you  out,  and  to  give  them  to  you." 

Alarmed  for  the  life  of  his  father,  Graham  hesitated  how  to  act«  T<k 
leave  htm,  seemed  to  be  abandoning  him  to  the  death  the  otViftTii\Ai\ 
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oeiTSd;  and  yet,  only  by  obeying  him,  conid  he  have  any  hofCB  of 
averting  his  threatened  fate.  Once- seeing  the  isith  he  ought  to  porsne, 
he  stmck  immediately  into  it ;  and  giving  his  signet  to  the  man,  to  as- 
sore  Lord  Dnndaff  of  his  obedience,  he  mounted  a  horse,  which  hii 
faithful  clansman  had  brought  to  the  town  end ;  and  setting  off  full 
speed,  allowed  nothing  to  stay  him,  till  he  reached  Dumbarton  castle. 
There,  hearing  that  Wallace  was  gone  to  Bute^  he  threw  himself  into 
a  boat,  and  plying  every  oar,  reached  that  island  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  the  voyage  had  ever  before  been  completed. 

Beiog  now  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  chief,  he  narrated  his 
dismal  tale  with  a  simplicity  and  pathos,  which  would  have  instantly 
drawn  the  retributive  sword  of  Wallace,  had  he  no  kinsman  to  avenge, 
no  friend  to  release  from  the  Southron  dungeons.  But  as  the  case 
stood,  his  bleeding  grandfather  lay'4)efore  his  eyes ;  and  the  axe  hung 
over  the  heads  of  the  most  virtuous  nobles  of  his  country. 

He  heard  the  dfaieftain  to  an  end,  without  speaking,  or  altering  the 
fixed  determination  of  his  countenance.  But  at  the  dose,  with  an 
augmented  suffusion  of  blood  in  lus  face,  and  his  brows  denouncing 
some  tremendous  hie,  he  rose : — ^^  Sir  John  Graham,"  said  he,  ^  I  at- 
tend you." 

**  Whither  r  demanded  Murray. 

^  To  Ayr,"  answered  Wallace ;  *'  this  moment  I  will  set  out  for 
Dumbarton,  to  bring  away  the  sinews  of  my  strength ;  and  then  this 
arm  shall  show  how  I  loved  that  good  old  man." 

*'  Your  men,"  interrupted  Graham,  ''are  already  awaiting  you  on 
the  opposite  shore.  I  presumed  to  command  for  you :  for  on  entering 
Dumbarton,  and  finding  you  were  absent,  after  having  briefly  recounted 
my  errand  to  Lord  Lennox  ;  I  dared  to  interpret  your  mind,  and  to  or- 
der Sir  Alexander  Sorymgeour,  and  Sir  Roger  Earkpatrick,  with  all 
your  dWn  force,  to  follow  me  to  the  coast  of  Renfrew." 

"Thank  you,  my  friend!"  cried  Wallace,  grasping    his  hand; 
"  may  1  ever  have  such  interpreters ! — ^I  cannot  stay  to  bid  your  uncle 
fiirewell,"  said  he  to  Lord  Andrew :  "  remain,  and  tell  him  to  bless  me 
"  with  his  prayers ;  and  then,  dear  Murray  follow  me  to  Ayr."* 

Ignorant  of  what  the  stranger  had  imparted,  at  the  sight  of  the  chiefs 
approaching  from  the  castle  gate,  Edwin  hastened  with  the  news,  that 
all  was  ready  for  embarkation.  He  was  hurrying  out  his  infonnatioo,. 
when  the  altered  countenance  of  his  general  checked  him.  He  looked 
at  the  stranger ;  his  features  were  agitated  and  severe.  He  turned  to- 
wards his  cousin;  all  there  was  grave  and  distressed.  Again  he 
g^nced  at  Wallace  ;  no  word  was  spoken,  but  every  look  threatened ; 
and  Edwin  saw  him  leap  into  the  boat,  followed  by  tiie  stranger.    Tbe 
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astoBiahed  boy,  though  unnoticed,  would  not  be  left  behind,  and  stepping 
in  also,  sat  down  beside  his  chief. 

**  I  shall  follow  you  in  an  hour,"  exclaimed  Munray.  The  seamen 
^shed  off;  then  giving  loose  to  their  swelling  sail  in  less  than  five  mi- 
nutes the  light  vessel  was  wafted  out  of  the  little  harbour,  and  turning 
a  point — ^thoae  in  the  castle,  saw  it  no  more. 


•  9  • 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


TBI  RUUra  or  ATR. 


Whilk  the  little  bark  bounded  over  the  waves  towards  tiie  main 
land^  the  poor  pilgrims  of  earth  who  were  its  freightage,  with  heavy 
hearts,  bent  towards  eanh  other,  intent  on  the  further  information  they 
were  to  receive. 

**  Here  is  a  list  of  the  murdered  chiefs ;  and  of  those  who  are  in  the 
dongeotts,  expecting  the  like  treatment,^'  continued  Graham,  holding 
oot  a  parchment ;  '*  it  was  given  to  me  by  my  faithful  servant."  Wal- 
lace took  it,  but  seeing  his  grand£ither*s  name  at  the  top,  he  could  look 
no  further :  closing  the  scroll,  "  Gallant  Graham,"  said  he,  *'  I  want  no 
stimulus,  to  urge  me  to  the  extirpation  I  meditate.  If  God  bless  my 
anns,  not  one  perpetrator  of  this  horrid  massacre  shall  be  alive  to-mor- 
row, to  repeat  the  deed." 

^  What  massacre  ?"  Edwin  ventured  to  enquire.  Wallace  put  the 
parchment  into  his  hand^  Edwin  opened  the  roll,  and  on  seeing  the 
words,  *'  A  List  of  the  Scottish  Chiefs  murdered  on  the  18th  of  June 
12d7y  in  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  English  Barons  at  Ayr,"  his  cheek, 
rendered  pale  by  the  suspense  of  his  mind,  now  reddened  with  the  hue 
of  indignation :  but  when,  immediately  afterwards,  the  venerated  name 
of  his  general's  grandfather  met  his  sight,  his  horror-struck  eye  sought 
the  face  of  Wallace  :  it  was  dark  as  before :  and  he  was  now  in  earnest 
discourse  with  Graham. 

Forbearing  to  interrupt  him,  Edwin  continued  to  read  over  the 
blood-registered  names.*  In  turning  the  page,  his  eye  glanced  to  the 
opposite  side ;  and  he  saw,  at  the  head  of  *'  A  List  of  Prisoners  in  the 
Dungeons  of  Ayr,"  the  name  of  "  Lord  Dundaff,"  and  immediately  after 

•  Haoy  of  the  lint  nunas  in  SooUaod  flU  the  tbt  ▼bich  the  poet  QoxiVa  |^^«a  Qt  >3UNa 
hflfrtd  itmwirre. 

10* 
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it,  that  of  ^*  Lord  Ruthven !"  He  uttered  a  piercing  cry  ;  and  extend- 
iiig  his  arms  to  Wallace,  who  turned  round  at  so  unusual  a  sound,  the 
terrorHBtruck  boy 'exclaimed,  "  My  father  is  in  their  hands! — Oh!  if 
you  are  indeed  my  brother,  fly  to  Ayr,  and  save  him !" 

Wallace  took  up  the  open  list,  which  Edwin  had  drq|>ped :  he  saw 
the  name  of  Lord  Ruthven,  amongst  the  prisoners ;  and  folding  his 
arms  round  this  afiectionate  son,  "  Compose  yourself,^'  said  he ;  ^  it  is 
to  Ayr  I  am  going :  and  if  the  God  of  justice  be  my  speed,  your  father, 
and  Lord  DundafT,  shall  not  see  another  day  in  prison."  ' 

Edwin  threw  himself  on  the  neck  of  his  friend :  **'  My  benefactor  !** 
was  all  he  could  utter.    Wallace  pressed  him  silently  to  his  bosom. 

'5  Who  is  this  amiable  youth  V  enquired  Graham ;  *'  to  whi<ih  of  the 
noble  companions  of  my  captire  father  is  he  son?" 

'* To  William  Ruthven*,"  answered  Wallace:  '*the  valiant  Lord 
of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  And  it  is  a  noble  scion,  from  that  glorious 
root.  He  it  was,  that  enabled  me  to  win  Dumbarton.  —  Look  up,  my 
brother !"  cried  Wallace,  trjring  to  regain  so  tender  a  mind,  from  the 
paralysing  terrors  which  had  seized  it :  "  Look  up,  and  hear  me  recount 
the  first  fruits  of  your  maiden  arms,  to  our  gallant  friend !" 

Covered  with  blushes,  arising  from  anxious  emotion,  as  well  as  from 
a  happy  consciousness  of  having  won  the  praises  of  his  general,  Edwin 
rose  from  his  breast,  and  bowing  to  Sir  John,  still  leaned  his  head  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Wallace.  That  amiable  being,  who,  when  seeking  to 
wipe  the  tear  of  affliction  from  the  cheek  of  others,  minded  not  the 
drops  of  blood  which  were  distilling  in  secret  from  his  own  heart,  be- 
gan the  recital  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  young  Sir  Edwin.  He 
enumerated  every  particular ;  his  bringing  the  detachment  from  Both- 
well,  through  the  enemy-encircled  mountains,  to  Glenfinlass ;  his  scal- 
ing the  walls  of  Dumbarton,  to  make  the  wa^  smooth  for  the  Scots  to 
ascend ;  and  his  afler  prowess  in  that  well  defended  fortress.  As 
Wallace  proceeded,  the  wonder  of  Graham  was  raised  to  a  pitch,  only 
to  be  equalled  by  his  admiration ;  and  taking  the  hand  of  Edwin,  *'  Re- 
ceive me,  brave  youth,"  said  he,  "  as  your  second  brother ;  Sir  William 


•  This  William  Buthven,  Baron  of  Bathven  on  the  Spey,  and  Lonl  of  tbe  GisUa  of 
Hanting-tower,  which  stands  on  tbe  Tay,  two  miles  from  Perth,  was  theanceetor  of  tbe 
Earls  of  Oowrle,  and  of  the  renowned  Bathven,  Earl  of  Forth  and  Brentford,  who  to 
greatly  signalised  himself  in  the  armies  of  Gostavas  Adolpbns.  William  Lord  Bathren, 
who  with  his  fimiily  were  the  fast  friends  of  Wallace,  perfonnod  serrleoa  to  SeoUsad 
more  namerons  than  the  disposition  of  this  volume  affords  room  to  reeouat  And,  to 
iwy  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  tbe  ancestors  of  two  bravo  brothers,  right  wwthy  of 
their  origin,— onoe  the  dearest  friends  of  the  fkmily  of  the  writer,  and  now  in  a  better 
worldj-^txibahns  the  tear,  that  time  e&n  never  dry. 
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Wallace  is  your  first :  but,  this  night,  we  shall  fight  side  by  side  for  our 
frtbers ;  and  let  that  be  our  bond  of  kindred  !'^ 

Edwin  pressed  the  young  chiefs  cheek,  with  his  innocent  lips : 
"  Let  US,  together,  free  them,"  cried  he ;  *'  and  then  we  shall  be  born 
twins  in  happiness." 

"^  So  be  it,"  cried  Graham ;  "  and  Sir  William  WaUace  be  the 
sponsor  of  that  hoar !" 

WaUace  smiled  on  them ;  and  turning  his  head  towards  the  shore, 
when  the  yessel  doubled  a  certain  point,  he  saw  the  beach  covered  with 
armed  men.  To  be  sure  they  were  his  own,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
waved  it  in  the  air.  At  that  moment,  a  hundred  fiilchions  flashed  in 
the  sunbeams,  and  the  shout  of  "  Wallace !"  came  loudly  on  the  breeze. 

Graham  and  Edwin  started  on  their  feet ;  the  seamen  plied  their 
oars ;  the  boat  dashed  into  the  breakers — and  Wallace,  leaping  on  shore, 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  his  eager  soldiers. 

He  no  sooner  landed,  than  he  commenced  his  march.  Murray 
joined  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwin ;  and  as  Ayr  was  no  very  great 
distance  from  that  river,  at  two  hoars  before  midnight  the  little  army 
entered  Laglane  wood ;  where  they  halted,  while  Wallace  with  his 
fioends  proceeded  to.  reconnoitre  the  town.  The  wind  swept  in  gusts 
through  the  trees,  and  seemed,  by  its  dismal  yellings,  to  atter  warnings 
of  the  dreadful  retributions  he  was  about  to  perform.  He  had  already 
declared  his  plan  of  destruction :  and  Graham,  as  a  first  measure,  went 
to  the  spot  he  had  fixed  on  with  Macdougal,  his  servant,  as  a  i^aoe  of 
rendezvous.  He  returned  with  the  man ;  who  informed  Wallace,  that 
in  honour  of  the  sequestrated  lands  of  the  murdered  chiefs  having  been 
that  day  partitioned  by  De  Valence  amongst  certain  Southron  lords,  a 
grand  feast  was  now  held  in  the  governor's  palace.  Under  the  very 
roof  where  they  h%d  shed  the  l)lood  of  the  trusting  Scots,  they  were 
now  keeping  this  carousal ! 

^  Now,  then,  is  our  time  to  strike !"  cried  Wallace  :  and,  ordering 
detachments  of  his  men  to  take  possession  of  the  avenues  to  the  town, 
he  set  forth  with  others,  to  reach  the  front  of  the  castle  gates,  by  a  less 
frequented  path  than  the  main  street.  The  darkness  being  so  great,  that 
no  object  could  be  distinctly  seen,  they  had  not  gone  far,  before^ae- 
dougal,  who  had  undertaken  to  be  their  guide,  discovered,  by  the  pro- 
jection of  a  hill  on  the  right,  that  he  had  lost  the  road. 

*'  Our  swords  will  find  one,"  exclaimed  Kirkpatrick. 

Unwilling  to  lose  any  advantage,  in  a  situation  where  so  much  was 
at  stake,  Wallace  gladly  hailed  a  twinkling  light,  which  gleamed  from 
what  he  supposed  the  window  of  a  dis'tant  cottage.  Kirkpatrick^  mth. 
Macdougal,  offered  to  go  forward,  and  explore  the  'WVf.    Isv  ^  i%^  m* 
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nutes  they  arriTod  at  a  thatched  building;  from  which,  to  their  sur- 
prise, issued  the  wailing  strains  of  the  coronach.*  Kirkpatrick  paused. 
Its  melancholy  notes  were  sung  by  female  voices.  Hence,  there  being 
no  danger  ini  applying  to  such  harmless  inhabitants,  to  learn  the  way  to 
the  citadel,  he  proceeded  to  the  door ;  when,  intending  to  knock,  the 
weight  of  his  mailed  arm  burst  open  its  slender  latch  and  diseovered 
two  poor  women,  in  an  inner  apartment,  wringing  their  hands  over  a 
shrouded  corse.  While  the  chief  entered,  his  friends  came  np.  Mur- 
ray and  Graham,  struck  with  sounds  never  breaUied  over  the  vulgar 
dead,  lingered  at  the  door,  wondering  what  noble  Scot  could  be  the 
subject  of  lamentation  in  so  lowly  an  abode.  The  stopping  of  these 
two  chieftains  impeded  the  steps  of  Wallace ;  who  was  pressing  forward, 
without  eye  or  ear  of  any  thing  but  the  object  of  his  march.  Kirkpa^ 
trick,  at  that  moment,  appeared  on  the  threshold,  and,  without  a  word, 
putting  fortli  his  hand,  seized  the  arm  of  his  commander,  and  polled 
him  into  the  cottage.  Before  Wallace  could  ask  the  reason  of  this,  he 
saw  a  woman  run  forward  with  a  light  in  her  hand ;  the  beams  of  whic^ 
falling  on  the  &ce  of  the  knight  of  Ellerslie,  with  a  shriek  of  joy  she 
rushed  towards  him,  and  tlirew  herself  upon  his  neck. 

He  instantly  recognised  Elspa,  his  nurse ;  the  faithful  attendant  on 
his  grandfiither's  declining  years,  the  happy  ma.tron  who  had  decked  the 
bridal  bed  of  his  Marion ;  and,  with  an  anguish  of  recollections  that 
almost  unmanned  him,  he  returned  her  affectionate  embrace. 

"  Here  he  lies !"  cried  the  old  woman,  drawing  him  towards  the 
nu^y  bier ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  demand,  "  Who  V^  she  polled 
down  the  shroud,  and  disclosed  the  body  of  Sir  Ronald  Crawford. 
Wallace  gazed  on  it,  with  a  look  of  such  dreadful  import,  that  Edwin, 
whose  anxious  eyes  then  sought  his  countenance,  trembled  with  a 
nameless  horror.  "  Oh,*'  thought  he,  "to  what  1%  this  noble  soul  re- 
served !  Is  he  alone  doomed  to  extirpate  the  enemies  of  Scotland,  that 
every  ill  fidls  direct  upon  his  head  !*' 

^' Sorry,  sorry  bier,  for  the  goed  Lord  Ronald!"  cried  the  dd 
woman ;  "  a  poor  wakef  to  mourn  the  loss  of  him,  who  was  the  bene- 
frctor  of  all  the  country  round !  But  had  I  not  brought  him  here,  the 
salt  sea  must  have  been  his  grave.'*  Here  sobs  prevented  her  utter- 
ance ;  but  after  a  short  pause — ^with  many  vehement  lamentations  over 
the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  imprecations  on  his  murderers,  she  related, 


*  (hroniich,  a  naUonal  dirge  sang  ovor  the  body  of  a  doad  cbieU 

t  Waks  Ifl  a  oeremonj  tttll  ueed  by  the  fHendfl  of  the  dead,  in  the  highlaada  of  Scot* 

kaOL    They  elt  up  with  Che  body  to  lameqt  oyer  it ;  and  doilfig  their  time  of  monnilDK 

regale  themeelyes  with  samptnooB  feasts. 
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tbtt  as  soon  as  the  woefiil  tidings  were  brought  to  Monktown  kirk,  (and 
brought  too  by  the  Southron  vrho  was  to  take  it  in  possession !)  she  and 
the  Scots,  who  would  not  swear  fidelity  to  the  new  lord,  were  driven 
froia  the  hoose*  She  hastened  to  the  bloody  theatre  of  massacre ;  and 
there  beheld  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  chiefs,  drawn  on  sledges  to  the 
seirshore.  Elspa  knew  that  of  her  master,  by  a  scar  on  his  breast, 
which  he  had  received  in  the  batde  of  Largs.  When  she  saw  corse, 
afi^  corse,  thrown,  with  a  careless  hand,  into  the  waves ;  and  the  man 
approached  who  was  to  east  the  honoured  chief  of  Monktown,  to  the 
suae  imhallowed  burial,  she  threw  herself  frantically  on  the  body ;  and 
so  moved  the  man's  compassion,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  time 
wfaes  his  comrades  were  out  of  sight,  he  permitted  her  to  wrap  the  dead 
Sir  Ronald  in  her  plaid,  and  so  carry  him  away  between  heg  sister  and 
herself.  But  ere  she  had  raised  her  sacred  burden,  he  directed  her  to 
seek  the  "venerable  head  from  amongst  the  others,  which  lay  mingled 
in  a  aack ;  drawing  it  forth,  she  placed  it  beside  the  body ;  and  then 
ha^ly  retired  with  both^  to  the  hovel  where'Wallace  had  found  her« 
It  was  a  shepherd's  hut ;  and  the  desolation  of  the  times,  having  long 
ago  driven  away  its  former  inhabitant,  she  had  hoped  that  in  so  lonely 
an  obscurity,  she  might  have  performed,  without  notice,  a  chieftain's 
htes,  to  the  remains  of  the  murdered  lord  of  the  very  lands  on  which 
she  wept  him.  These  over,  she  meant  he  should  be  interred  in  secret  by 
the  fiithers  of  a  neighbouring  church,  which  he  had  once  richly  endowed. 
With  these  intentions,  she  and  her  sister  were  chanting  over  him  the 
sad  dirge  of  their  country,  when  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  burst  open  the 
door.  '*  Ah  I"  cried  she,  as  she  closed  her  dismal  narrative ;  '*  though 
two  lonely  women,  were  all  they  had  left  of  the  lately  thronged  house- 
hold of  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  to  raise  the  last  lament  over  his  revered 
body ;  yet  in  that  sad  midnight  hour,  our  earthly  voices  were  not  alone ; 
the  wakeful  spirits  of  his  daughters  hovered  in  the  air,  and  joined  the 
deep  coronach !" 

Wallace  sighed  heavily,  as  he  looked  on  the  animated  face  of  the 
aged  mourner.  Attachment  to  the  venerable  dead,  seemed  to  have  in- 
apiied  her  with  thoughts  beyond  her  station ;  but  the  heart  is  an  able 
teacher,  and  he  saw  that  true  affection  speaks  but  one  language. 

As  her  ardent  eyes  withdrew  from  their  heaven-vir&rd  gaze,  they 
fell  upon  th»  shrouded  facs  of  her  master.  A  napkin  concealed  the 
wound  of  decapitation.  '*  Chiefs,"  cried  she,  in  a  burst  of  recollection  ; 
^  ye  have  not  seen  all  the  cruelty  of  these  murderers !"  At  these 
words  she  suddenly  withdrew  the  Unen,  and  lifting  up  the  pale  head, 
held  it  wofully  towards  Wallace :  "  Here,"  cried  she,  '*  once  mote 
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these  lips !    They  have  often  kissed  yoars,  when  you  were  a  babe,  and 
as  insensible  to  his  love,  as  he  is  now  to  your  sorrow." 

Wallace  received  the  head  in  his  arms ;  the  long  silver  beard,  thick 
with  gouts  of  blood,  hung  over  his  hands.  He  gazed  on  it,  intently,  for 
some  minutes.  An  awfiil  silence  pervaded  the  room :  every  eye  was 
riveted  upon  him. 

Looking  round  on  his  friends,  with  a  countenance,  whose  deadly 
hue  gave  a  sepulchral  fire  to  the  gloomy  denunciation  of  his  eyes ; 
"  Was  it  necessary,"  said  he,  "  to  turn  my  heart  to  iron,  that  I  was 
brought  to  see  this  sight  ?"  All  the  tremendous  purpose  of  his  soul 
was  read  in  his  face,  while  he  laid  the  head  back  upon  the  bier.  His 
lips  again  moved,  but  none  heard  what  he  said.  He  rushed  from  the 
hut ;  and,  with  rapid  strides,  proceeded  in  profound  silence  towards  the 
palace.* 

He  well  knew  that  no  honest  Scot  could  be  under  that  roof.  The 
building,  though  magnificent,  was  altogether  a  structure  of  wood ;  to 
fire  it,  then,  was  his  determination.  To  destroy  all,  at  once,  in  the 
theatre  of  their  cruelty ;  to  make  an  execution :  not  engage  in  a  war- 
fare  of  man  to  man,  was  his  resolution ;  for  they  were  not  soldiers,  he 
was  seeking,  but  assassins :  and  to  pitch  his  brave  Scots  in  Uie  open 
field,  against  such  unmanly  wretches,  would  be  to  dishonour  his  men ; 
to  give  criminals,  a  chance  for  the  lives  they  had  forfeited. 

All  being  quiet  in  the  few  streets  through  which  he  passed,  and 
having  set  strong  bodies  of  men  at  the  mouth  of  every  sally-port  of  the 
citadel,  he  made  a  bold  attack  upon  the  guard  atthe  baibicangate; 
and,  ere  they  could  give  the  alarm,  all  being  slain,  he  and  his  chosen 
troop  entered  the  portal,  and  made  direct  to  the  palace.  The  lights 
which  blazed  through  the  windows  of  the  banqueting  hall  showed  him 
to  the  spot ;  and,  having  detached  Graham  and  Edwin  to  storm  the 
keep  where  their  fathers  were  confined,  he  took  the  half-intoxicated 
sentinels  at  the  palace  gates  by  surprise,  and  striking  them  into  a  sleep 
from  which  they  would  wake  no  more,  he  fastened  the  doors  upon  the 
assassins.  His  men  surrounded  the  building  with  hurdles,  filled  with 
combustibles,  which  they  had  prepared  according  to  his  directiops ; 
and,  when  all  was  ready,  Wallace,  with  the  mighty  spirit  of  retribution 
nerving  every  limb,  mounted  to  the  roof,  and  tearing  off  the  shingles, 
with^  flaming  brand  in  his  hand,  showed  himself  to  the  affrighted  re- 
vellers beneath;  and,  as  he  threw  it  blazing  amongst  them,  he  cried 

*  The  parallel  scene  to  this,  in  blind  Harriets  poem,  is  yet  more  horribly  deseifbed; 
its  painting  might  hare  been  too  strong  for  a  work  of  this  kind ;  bat  the  simplo  and  pa- 
thetic lamentations  of  the  nurse  in  the  old  poem,  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  oopy  ki 
modern  prose. 
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alood,  "The  blood    of  the  murdered   calls  for  vengeance,  and  it   , 
comes. '^  « 

At  that  instant,  the  matches  were  put  to  the  faggots  which  sur- 
rounded the  building ;  and  the  party  within,  springing  from  their  seats, 
hastened  towards  the  doors.  All  were  fastened  on  them ;  and,  retreat- 
ing into  the  midst  of  the  room,  they  fearfully  looked  towards  the  tre- 
mendous figure  above,  which,  like  a  supernatural  being,  seemed  indeed 
come*to  rain  fire  upon  their  guilty  heads.  Some  shook  with  supersti- 
tious dread ;  others  driveii  to  atheistical  despair,  with  horrible  execra- 
tions, again  strove  to  force  a  passage  through  the  doors.  A  second 
glance  told  De  Valence  whose  was  the  hand  which  had  launched  the 
thunderbolt  at  his  feet ;  and,  turning  to  Sir  Richard  Amulf,  he  cried, 
in  a  voice  of  horror,  *'  My  arch-enemy  is  there  !'* 

Thick  smoke,  rising  from  within  and  without  the  building,  now 
obscnred  his  terrific  form.  The  shouts  of  the  Scots,  as  the  fire 
covered  its  walls,  and  the  streaming  flames,  licking  the  windows,  and 
pouring  into  every  opening  of  the  building,  raised  such  a  terror  in  the 
breasts  of  the  wretches  within,  that,  with  the  most  horrible  cries,  they, 
again  and  again,  flew  to  the  doors  to  escape.  Not  an  avenue  appeared : 
almost  sufibcated  with  smoke,  and  scorched  by  the  blazing  rafters 
which  fell  from  the  burning  roof,  they  at  last  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  break  a  passage  through  the  great  portal.  Amulf  was  at  their  head ; 
and  sunk  to  abjectness  by  his  despair,  in  a  voice  which  terror  rendered 
piercing,  he  called  aloud  for  mercy.  The  words  reached  the  ear  of 
Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  who  stood  nearest  to  the  door:  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  he  replied,  '^  That  ye  gave  ye  shall  receive.  Where  was 
mercy,  when  our  fathers  and  our  brothers  fell  beneath  your  swords?" 

Aymer  De  Valence  came  up,  at  this  moment,  with  a  wooden  pOlar, 
which  he  and  the  strongest  men  in  the  company  had  torn  from  under  the 
gallery  that  surrounded  the  room ;  and,  with  all  their  strength,  dash- 
ing it  against  the  door,  they  at  last  drove  it  from  its  bolts.  But  now  a 
wall  of  men  opposed  them.  Desperate  at  the  sight,  and  with  a  burning 
furnace  in  their  rear,  it  was  not  the  might  of  man  that  could  prevent 
their  escape ;  and,  with  the  determination  of  despair,  rushing  forward, 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  Scots  fell.  But  ere  the  exulting  Southrons 
could  press  out  into  the  open  space,  Wallace  himself  had  closed  upon 
them ;  and  Amulf,  the  merciless  Amulf,  whose  voice  had  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  died  beneath  his 
hand. 

Wallace  was  not  aware  that  ne  had  killed  the  governor  of  Ayr,  till 
the  terror-struck  exclamations  of  his  enemies  infomied  Yaoi  1i^\.  \i&& 
rathlesB  instigator  of  the  mnaaacie  was  slain.     T\ua  evQTvX  "m*  ^^- 
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come  news  to  the  Scots ;  and,  hoping  that  the  next  death  wouM  h'e 
that  of  De  Yalen^,  they  pressed  on  with  redoubled  energy. 

Aroused  bj[  so  extraordinary  a  noise,  and  alarmed  by  the  flames  of 
the  palace,  the  eoldiera  of  the  garrison  hastened,  half-armed,  to  the 
spot.  But  their  presence  rather  added  to  the  confusion  than  gave  as- 
sistance to  the  besieged.  The  men  were  without  leaders;  and  not 
daring  to  put  themselyes  in  action,  for  fear  of  being  afterwards  punished 
(in  the  case  of  a  mischance)  for  having  presumed  to  move  withoutlheir 
officers,  they  stood  dismayed  and  irresolute,  while  those  very  officers, 
who  had  been  all  at  the  banquet,  were  fidling,  in  heaps,  under  the  swords 
of  the  exterminating  Scots. 

Meanwhile  the  men  who  guarded  the  prisoners  in  the  keep,  having 
their  conmianders  with  them,  made  a  stout  resistance.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers, seeing  a  possible  advantage,  stole  out ;  and,  gathering  a  few  com- 
panies of  the  scattered  garrison,  suddenly  ^taking  Graham  in  flank, 
made  no  inconsiderable  havoc  amongst  that  part  of  his  division.  Edwin 
blew  the  signal  for  assistance.  Wallace  heard  the  blast ;  and  seeing 
the  day  was  won  at  the  palace,  he  left  the  finishing  of  the  affair  to 
Kirkpatriek  and  Murray ;  and,  drawing  off  a  small  party  to  reinforce 
Graham,  he  took  the  Southron  officer  by  surprise.  The  enemy's  ranks 
fdl  around  him,  like  com  beneath  the  sickle ;  and  grasping  a  huge 
bsttering-ram  which  his  men  had  found,  he  burst  open  the  door  of  the 
keep.  Graham  and  Edwin  rushed  in ;  and  Wallace,  sounding  his  own 
bugle  with  the  notes  of  victory,  his  reserves  (whom  he  had  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  streets)  entered  in  every  direction,  and  received  the  fly- 
ing soldiers  of  De  Valence  upon  their  pikes. 

Dreadful  was  now  the  carnage ;  for  the  Southrons,  forgetting  all 
discipline,  fought  every  man  for  his  life ;  while  the  furious  Scots,  driv- 
ing them  into  the  far-spreading  flames,  what  escaped  the  sword  would 
hs^ve  perished  in  the  fire,  had  not  the  relenting  heart  of  Wallace  plead- 
ed for  bleeding  humanity,  and  he  ordered  the  trumpet  to  sound  a  parley. 
He  was  obeyed  ;  and,  standing  on  an  adjacent  mound,  in  an  awful  voice 
he  proclaimed,  that  *'  whoever  had  not  been  accomplices  in  the  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Scottish  chiefs,  if  they  would  ground  their  arms,  and 
take  an  oath  never  to  serve  again  against  Scotland,  their  lives  should 
be  spared." 

Hundreds  of  swords  fell  to  the  ground;  and  their  late  holders, 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  took  the  oath  prescribed.  At  the  head  of  those 
who  surrendered,  appeared  the  captain  who  had  commanded  at  the  p^ 
son.  He  was  the  only  officer  of  all  the  late  garrison  who  survived : 
all  else  had  fallen  in  the  conflict  or  perished  in  the  fbimes ;  and  when 
he  B&w  that  not  one  of  his  late  numdiouB  companions  existed  to  go 
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tfmac^  the  same  hnmiliating  ceremonjf  with  an  aghast  countenanee  h^ 
aud  to  Wallace,  as  he  presented  his  sword, "  Then  I  must  believe  that, 
with  this  weapon,  I  am  surrendering  to  Sir  William  Wallace  the  pos- 
sesion of  this  castle,  and  the  goyernment  of  Ayr.  I  see  not  one  of 
my  late  commanders— all  must  be  slain ;  and  for  me  to  hold  out  lon- 
ger, would  be  to  sacrifice  my  men,  not  to  redeem  that  which  has  been 
80  completely  wrested  from  us.  But  I  serve  severe  exactors ;  and  I 
hope  that  your  testimony,  my  conqueror,  will  assure  my  king  I  fought 
as  became  his  standard."* 

Wallace  gave  him  a  gracious  answer ;  and  committing  him  to  the 
generous  care  of  Murray,  he  turned,  to  give  orders  to  Ker,  respecting 
the  sonende^ed,  and  the  akun.  During  these  momentous  events  Gra- 
ham had  deemed  it  prudent  that,  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  privations, 
the  noble  captives  should  not  come  forth  to  join  in  the  battle ;  and  not 
until  the  sound  of  victory  echoed  throygh  the  arches  of  their  dungeons, 
would  he  suffer  the  eager  Dundaff  to  see  and  thank  his  deliverer. 
Mean^Hiile  the  young  Edwin  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  his  Either, 
like  the  angel  who  opened  the  prison  gates  to  Peter.  .  After  embracing 
him  with  all  a  son^s  fondness ;  in  which  for  the  moment  he  lest  the  re- 
pressing idea,  that  he  might  have  offended  by  his  truancy ;  after  re- 
counting, in  a  few  hasty  sentences,  the  events  which  had  brought  him 
to  be  a  companion  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  to  avenge  the  iiynries 
of  Scotland,  in  Ayr,  he  knocked  off  the  chains  of  his  amazed  father. 
Eager  to  perform  the  like  service  to  all  who  had  suffered  in  the  like 
manner,  accompanied  by  the  happy  Lord  Ruthven,  (who  gaa^ed  with  de- 


•  Tb«  namtor  of  tfala  terrible  eTent  would  be  BtHpplag  benetf  of  one  of  tbe  bright- 
est lecvee  tn  the  erergreen  wreetli  wbich  the  beloved  **■  lend  of  the  holly**  has  given  to 
iMT,  did  she  deny  henelf  the  pleesnre  of  e^rening,  here,  to  Mrs.  Joanne  Balllle,  ber 
jaat  i^ypreelatjon  of  that  lady*8  bononrlng  opinion  on  the  above  described  soene.— She, 
whom  so  many  ooiintTles  have  united  In  reoognlzlng  as  the  trae  dramaiio  **  slater  of 
^Bbak«ipeartt»"  hw  said— that  Miss  Porter'to  aoeonnt,  In  her  **  Scottish  Cbleft,**  j>f  the 
burning  of  the  Bama  of  Ayr,  and  of  Wallace>  appearanee  In  the  conflagration,  was  one 
ef  the  aablimest  descriptions  she  had  ever  read.  The  reader  may  find  her  eloqaent 
worda  on  the  subject,  In  a  note  annexed  to  a  poem,  which  forms  part  of  Mrs.  Joanna 
Banners  historical  volume  of  "  Metrical  Legends.*! 

Star  Walter  Scot,  too,  has  not  been  backward  In  awarding  his  InvalnabTe  testimony  on 
the  merit  of  this  scene,  by  making  It  appear  aa  reflected  again  In  one  of  his  works,  the 
beaatlftil  poem  of  **  Bokeby  ;**  where  the  adoption  of  her  deseriptlon  of  the  horning  pal- 
ace of  Ayr,  and  of  Sir  WllUam  Wallace  In  the  flaming  rafters,  has  been  often  pointed  oat 
to  the  aatbnrew  ot  '*  The  Scottish  Cbleflu**  A  spirit  for  literary  ibray  has  so  repeatedly 
been  playfhlly  and  frankly  avowed  by  him,  In  dUferent  psgea  of  his  magic  books,  thst 
no  one  need  be  sorprised  st  sneh  transfen ;  and,  sorely,  no  wandering  shepherdess  could 
sse  a  sheep  of  hers  gathered  into  that  mighty  iflsard^s  fold,  without  feeling  pride^nttMK 
thaa1pa8,lntfaeseIeetlon!    . 
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light  on  his  bod,  treadiAg  so  early  the  path  of  gloxy),  he  hastened  aramd 
to  the  other  dungeons ;  and  gladly  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  inmates, 
freedom  and  safety.  Having  rid  them  of  their  shackles,  he  had  just 
entered,  with  his  noble  company,  into  the  yaulted  chamber  which  con- 
tained the  released  Lord  Dundaff,  when  the  peaceful  clarion  sounded. 
At  the  joyful  tidings  Gzaham  started  on  his  feet :  "  Now,  my  father, 
yon  shall  see  the  brayest  of  men  t" 


•  m  • 


CHAPTER     XXX 


THE  BARNS  Or  ATR. 


MoBNiHfl  was  spreading  in  pale  light  over  the  heavens ;  and  con- 
densing with  its  cold  breath  the  lurid  smoke  which  still  ascended  in 
volumes  from  the  burning  ruins ;  when  Wallace,  turning  round  at  the 
glad  voice  of  Edwin,  beheld  the  released  nobles.  This  was  the  fizst 
time  he  had  ever  seen  the  Lords  Dundaff  and  Ruthven ;  but  several  of 
the  others  he  remembered  having  met  at  the  fatal  decision  of  the 
crown  :  and,  while  welcoming  to  his  friendship  those  to  whom  his  val- 
our had  given  freedom,  how  great  was  his  surprise  to  see,  in  the  person 
of  a  prisoner  suddenly  brought  before  him.  Sir  John  Monteith,  the 
young  chieftain  whom  he  had  parted  with  a  few  months  ago  at  Dong- 
las;  and  from  whose  fatal  invitation  to  that  place,  he  might  date 
the  ruin  of  his  dearest  happiness,  and  aU  the  succeeding  catastrophe ! 

'*  We  found  Sir  .John  Monteith  amongst  the  slain,  before  the  pal- 
ace," said  Ker ;  "  he,  of  the  whole  party,  alone  breathed ;  I  knew  him 
instantly.  How  he  came  there,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  brought  him 
hither,  to  explain  it  himself."  Ker  withdrew,  to  finish  the  intennen^ 
of  the  dead.  Monteith,  3till  leaning  on  the  soldier,  grasped  Wallace^s 
hand :  '*  My  brave  friend !"  cried  he,  "  to  owe  my  liberty  to  you,  is  a 
twofold  pleasure ;  for,"  added  he,  in  a  lowered  voice,  *'  I  see  before  me, 
the  man  who  is  to  verify  the  words  of  Baliol ;  and  be,  not  only  the  > 
guardian,  but  the  possessor  of  the  treasure  he  committed  to  our  care!'* 

Wallace,  who  had  never  cast  a  thought  on  the  box,  since  he  knew 
it  was  under  the  protection  of  Saint  FUlan,  shook  his  head :  "  A  fa 
different  meed  do  I  seek,  my  friend !"  said  he :  "  to  behold  these  happy 
countenances  of  my  liberated  countrymen,  is  greater  reward  to  me,  thss 
would  be  the  development  of  all«the  splendid  mysteries  which  the  he«i' 
of  Baliol  could  devise." 


J 
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**  Ay  !**  cried  Dondaff,-  who  overheard  this  part  of  the  conyeraation, 
^we  invited  the  asnrpation  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  docility  with  Which  we 
sabmitted  to  his  minion.  Had  we  rejected  fialiol,  we  had  never  been 
ridden  by  Edward.  But  the  rowel  has  gored  the  flanks  of  us  all !  and 
who  amongst  ns  will  not  lay  himself  and  fortune  at  the  foot  of  him  who 
pbeka  away  the  tyrant^s  heel  ?" 

^  If  all  held  our  cause  in  the  light  that  you  do,"  returned  Wal- 
lace, ""  the  blood  which  these  Southrons  have  sown,  would  rise  up,  in 
tea  thousand  legions,  to  overwhelm  the  murderers !" 

**  Bat  how,'^  enquired  he,  turning  to  Monteith,  "  did  you  happen  to 
be  in  Ayr  at  this  period  1  and  how,  above  all,  amongst  the  slaughtered 
Southrons  at  the  palace  V* 

Sir  John  Monteith  readily  replied :  "  My  adverse  fate,  accounts  for 
all."  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Wallace,  that  on  the  very  night  in 
which  they  parted  at  Douglas,  Sir  Arthur  Heselrigge  was  told  the 
story  of  the  ^x ;  and  accordingly  sent  to  have  Monteith  brought  pri- 
soner to  Lanark.  He  lay  in  the  dungeons  of  the  citadel,  at  the  very 
time  Wallace  entered  that  town,  and  destroyed  the  governor.  Though 
the  Scots  did  not  pursue  the  advantage  offered  by  the  transient  panic 
in  which  this  retribution  threw  their  enemies,  care  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  English  lieiitenant,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  dis- 
aster ;  and,  in  consequence,  every  suspected  person  was  seized ;  and 
those  already  in  confinement,  loaded  with  chains.  Monteith  being 
known  as  a  friend  of  Wallace,  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  towards 
Stilling,  there  to  stand  his  trial  before  Cressingham,  and  the  English 
Justiciary  Ormsby :  '*  By  a  lucky  chance,"  said  he,  "  I  made  my  es- 
cape ;  but  I  was  soon  retaken  by  another  party,  and  conveyed  to  Ayr, 
where  the  Lieutenant-governor  Amulf,  discovering  my  talents  for 
music,  compelled  me  to  sing  at  his  enteiteinments.  For  this  purpose 
he  last  night  confined  me  in  the  banqneting-room  at  the  palace ;  and 
thus,  when  the  flames  surrounded  that  buUding,  I  found  myself  exposed 
to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  though  then  the  most  oppressed  of  all  the 
Scots.  Snatching  up  a  sword,  and  striving  to  join  my  brave  coun- 
trymen, the  Southrons  impeded  my  passage,  and  I  fell  under  their 
arms." 

Happy  to  have  rescued  his  old  acquaintance,  from  further  indigni- 
ties, Wallace  committed  him  to  Edwin  to  lead  into  the  citadel.  Then 
taking  the  colours  of  Edward  from  the  ground  (where  the  Southron 
oflicer  had  laid  them),  he  gave  them  to  Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour, 
with  orders  to  fill  their  former  station  on  the  citadel,  with  the  standard 
of  Scotland.  This  action  he  considered  as  the  seal  of  each  victory  \ 
as  the  beacon  which,  seen  from  a&r,  would  show  the  devA^Vjb  ^^^!te 
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.where  to  find  a  protector ;  and  from  what  ground  to  start,  when  couni^ 
should  prompt  them  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  standard  was  no  sooner  raised,  than  the  proud  clarion  of  tri- 
umph was  blown  from  every  warlike  instmment  in  the  garrison ;  and 
the  Southron  captain,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  disarmed 
troops,  under  the  escort  of  Murray,  marched  out  of  the  castle.  He  an- 
nounced his  design  to  proceed  immediately  to  Newcastle,  and  thence 
embark  with  his  men,  to  join  their  king  in  Flanders.  Not  more  than 
two  hundred  followed  their  officer  in  this  expediticm ;  for  not  more  werp 
English ;  the  rest,  to  nearly  double  that  number,  being,  like  the  gani- 
^n  of  Dumbarton,  Irish  and  Welsh,  were  glad  to  escape  enforced  ser- 
vitade.  Some  parted  off  in  divisions  to  retorn  to  their  respective 
countries;  while  a  few,  whose  energetic  spirits  preferred  a  life  of  war- 
fiire,  in  the  cause  of  a  country  struggling  for  freedom,  l>efore  retuming, 
to  submit  to  the  oppressors  of  their  own,  enlisted  under  the  banneis  of 
Wallace.  ia 

Some  other  necessary  regulations  being  then  made,  he  dismissed 
his  galbint  Scots  to  find  refreslfinent  in  the  well-stored  barracks  of  the 
dispersed  Southrons :  and  retired,  himself,  to  join  his  friends  in  the 
citadd. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


BERWICK  AND  THE  TWIEO. 


In  the  course  of  an  hounf  Murray  returned,  from  having  Seen  the 
departing  Southrons  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  township.  But  he  did 
not  come  alone ;  he  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Auckinleok,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  betrayed  barons  who  had  fallen  in  the  palace  of  Ayr.  This 
young  chieftain,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  hastened  to  support  the  man, 
whose  dauntless  hand  had  thus  satisfied  his  revenge  ;  and  when  he  met 
Murray  at  the  north  gate  of  the  town,  and  recognised  in  his  flying  ban- 
ners a  friend  of  Scotland^  he  was  happy  to  make  himself  known  to  an 
officer  of  Wallace,  and  to  be  conducted  to  that  chief. 

While  Lord  Andrew,  and  his  new  colleague,  were  making  the 
range  of  the  suburbs,  the  glad  progress  of  the  victor  Scots  had  tuned 
the  whole  aspect  of  that  lately  gloomy  city.  Doors  and  windows,  so 
recently  closed  in  deep  mourning,  for  the  sanguinary  deeds  done  in  the 
palace,  now  opened,  teeming  with  smiling  inhabitants.    The  genenl 
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joy  penetnted  to  the  most  remote  lecessea.  Mothers  now  threw  their 
fond  arms  yiouiid  the  necks  of  the  children,  whom,  just  before,  they  had 
regarded  with  the  ayerted  eyes  of  despair ;  in  tha  one  sex,  they  had 
then  beheld  the  deroted  victims  of,  perhaps,  the'  next  requisition  for 
blood ;  and  in  the  other,  the  hapless  prey  of  passions,  more  fell  than 
the  horrid  rage  of  the  beast  of  the  field,  fiut  now,  all  was  secure 
again.  These  terrific  tynmts  were  driTen  hence;  and  the  happy 
parent,  embracing  her  children,  as  if  restored  from  the  grave,  implored 
a  thousand  blessings  on  the  head  of  Wallace,  the  gifted  agent  of  aJl  this 
good. 

Sons  who,  in  secret,  had  lamented  the  treacherous  death  of  their 
&thers ;  and  brothers  of  their  brothers ;  now  opened  their  gates,  and 
joined  the  valiant  troops  in  the  streets.  Widowed  wives,  and  father- 
less daughters,  almost  forgot  they  had  been  bereaved  of  their  natural 
pnitectors,  when  they  saw  Scotland  rescued  from  her  enemies ;  and  her 
armed  sons  once  more  walking  in  the  broad  day,  masters  of  themselves, 
and  of  their  country's  libertieys. 

Thus,  then,  with  every  heart  rejoicing ;  every  house  teeming  with 
numbers  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Wallace ;  did  he,  the  day  after  he  had 
entered  Ayr,  see  all  arranged  for  its  peaceful  establishment.  But  ere 
he  bade  that  town  adieu,  in  which  he  had  been  educated  ;  and  where 
almost  every  man,  remembering  its  preserver's  bo3rish  years,  thronged 
round  him  with  recollections  of  former  days ;  one  duty  yet  demanded 
his  stay  :  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  the  remains  of  his  beloved  grand- 
&ther. 

Accordingly,  the  time  was  fixed ;  and  with  every  solemnity  due  to 
his  virtues  and  his  rank.  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  was  buried  ixL  the 
chapel  of  the  citadel.  It  was  not  a  scene  of  mere  ceremonious  mourn- 
ing. As  he  had  been  the  father  of  the  fittherless,  he  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  many  an  orphan's  tears ;  and  as  he  had  bean  the  protec- 
tor of  the  distressed  of  every  degree ;  a  procession  long,  and  full  of 
lamentation,  conducted  his  shrouded  corse  to  its  earthly  rest.  The 
mourning  families  of  the  chiefs  who  had  fidlen  in  the  same  bloody 
theatre  with  himself,  closed  the  sad  retinue ;  and  while  the  holy  rites 
committed  his  body  to  the  ground,  the  sacred  mass  was  extended  to 
those  who  had  been  plunged  into  the  weltering  element. 

While  Wallace  confided  the  aged  Elspa,  and  her  sister,  to  the  care  < 
of  Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  to  whom  he  also  resigned  the  lands  of  his 
grandfather;  ''Cousin,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  valiant  and  a  humane 
man !  I  leave  you  to  be  the  representative  of  your  venerable  uncle : 
to  cherish  these  poor  women  whom  he  loved  ;  to  be  the  protector  o€ 
the  people,  and  the  defender  of  the  town.    The  oiUAeV  u  utA^i  ^<t 
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command  of  the  Baron  of  Anchinleck ;  he,  with  hia  brsre  fiiU 
lowers,  being  the  first  to  hail  the  burning  of  the  accuraed  Bama 
of  Ayr." 

After  thia  solemnity,  and  these  dispositions,  Wallace  called  a  review 
of  his  troopa ;  and  foand  that  he  coold  leave  500  men  at  Ayr,  and 
march  an  army  of  at  least  2000  ont  of  it. 

His  present  design  was  to  take  his  course  to  Berwick,  and,  by  seis- 
ing every  castle  of  strength  in  his  way,  form  a  chain  of  works  across 
the  country ;  which  would  npt  only  bulwark  Scotland  against  any  far- 
ther inroads  from  its  enemies,  but  render  the  subjugation  of  the  interior 
Southron  garrisons,  more  certain  and  easy. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  conflagration  of  the  palace,  Wallace 
quitted  Ayr ;  and  marching  over  its  for-stretching  hills,  manned  every 
watch-tower.on  their  summits.  For  now,  whithersoever  he  moved,  he 
found  his  victories  had  preceded  him;  and  all,  from  hall  to  hovel, 
turned  out  to  greet  and  offer  him  their  services.  Thus,  heralded  by 
fame,  the  panic-struck  Southron  governors,  fled  at  the  distant  view  of 
his  standards ;  the  flames  of  Ayr,  seemed  to  menace  them  all ;  and 
castle  and  fortalice,  from  Muir-kirk,  to  the  wails  of  Berwick,  opened 
their  gates  before  him. 

Arrived  under  those  blood-stained  towers,  which  had  so  often  been 
the  objects  of  dispute  between  the  powers  of  England  and  of  Scotland, 
he  prepared  for  their  immediate  attack.  Berwick  being  a  valuable  for- 
tress to  the  enemy,  not  only  as  a  key  to  the  invaded  kingdom,  but  a 
point  whence,  by  their  ships,  they  commanded  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland ;  Wallace  expected  that  a  desperate  stand  would  be 
made  here  to  stop,  the  progress  of  his  arms.  But  being  aware,  that  the 
most  expeditioua  mode  of  warfare  was  the  best  adapted  to  promote  his 
cause,  he  first  took  the  town  by  assault ;  and  then,  having  driven  the 
garrison  into  Ihe  citadel,  assailed  it  by  a  vigorous  siege. 

After  ten  days'  hard  duty  before  the  waUs,  Wallace  devised  a  plan 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  ships  which  comnianded  the  harbour.  He 
found,  among  his  own  troops,  many  men  who  had  been  used  to  a  sea- 
faring life :  these  he  disguised  as  fugitive  Southrons,  and  sent  in 
boats  to  the  ships  which  lay  in  the  roads.  The  feint  took ;  and  by 
these  means  seizing  upon  the  vessels  nearest  to  the  town,  he  manned 
them  with  his  own  people,  and  going  out  with  them  himself,  in  three 
days  made  himself  master  of  every  ship  on  the  coast. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  situation  of  the  beaieged  was  rendered  w 

hopeless,  that  no  mode  of  escape  was  left,  but  by  desperate  sallies. 

They  made  them;   but  without  other  effect,  than  weakening  their 

stren^,  and  increasing  their  miseries.   Wallace  was  aware  of  all  their 

% 
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nsolntUMis ;  for  knowing  what  would  be  best  for  them  to  do  in  their  sita- 
stMKi,  he  needed  no  better  spy  over  their  actions  than  his  own  jndgment. 

Foiled  in  eyery  attempt ;  as  their  opponent,  guessing  their  inten- 
tions, was  prepared  at  every  point  to  meet  their  different  essays ;  and 
losing  men  at  erery  rencontre,  their  goTemor  stood  without  resource. 
'Without  provisions,  without  aid  of  any  kind  for  his  wounded  men ;  and 
hourly  annoyed  by  the  victorious  Scots,  who  continued,  day  and  night, 
to  throw  showers  of  arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons,  from  the 
towers  and  springalls  with  which  they  had  overtopped  the  walls ;  the 
nnhappy  Earl  of  Gloucester  seemed  ready  to  rush  on  death,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  surrendering  the  fortress.  Every  soul  in  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  similar  despair.  Wallace  even  found*  means  to  dam  up 
the  spring  which-  had  supplied  the  citadel  with  water.  The  common 
men,  famished  with  hunger,  smarting  with  wounds,  and  now  perishing 
with  nnextingnishable  thirst,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  offi- 
cers ;  imploring  them  to  represent  to  their  royal  governor,  that  if  he 
held  oot  longer  he  must  defend  the  place  alone ;  for  they  could  not  exist 
another  day  under  their  present  sufferings. 

The  Earl  indeed  repented  the  rashm^s  with  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  unprovisioned  into  the  citadel.  He  now  saw  that  expectation 
was  no  apology  for  want  of  precaution.  When  his  first  division  had 
been  overpowered  in  the  assault  on  the  town,  his  evil  genius  then 
suggested  that  it  was  best  to  take  the  second,  unbroken,  into  the  cita- 
del ;  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  by  sea.  But  he 
thence  beheld  the  ships  which  had  defended  the  harbour,  seized  by 
Wallace  before  his  eyes!  Hope  was  then  crushed;  and  nothing  but 
death,  or  dishonour,  seemed  to  be  his  alternatives.  Cut  to  the  soul  at 
the  consequences  of  his  want  of  judgment,  he  determined  to  retrieve 
his  fame,  by  washing  out  that  error  with  his  blood.  To  ML  under  the 
ruins  of -Berwick  castle  was  his  resolution.  Such  was  the  state  of  his 
mind  when  the  officers  appeared  with  the  petition  from  his  men.  In 
proportion  as  they  felt  the  extremities  into  which  they  were  driven,  the 
offence  he  had  committed  glared  with  tenfold  enormity  in  his  eyes ; 
and,  with  wild  despair,  he  told  them,  **they  might  do  as  they  would.; 
but  for  his  part  the  moment  they  opened  the  gates  to  the  enemy, 
that  moment  should  be  the  iast4>f  his  life.  He,  that  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  King  Edward,  would  never  yield  his  sword  to  a  Scottish  rebel." 

Terrified  at  these  threats  on  himself,  the  soldiers,  who  loved  their 
general,  declared  themselves  willing  to  die  with  him ;  and,  as  a  last 
eflfort,  proposed  making  a  mine  under  the  principal  tower  of  tho  Scots ; 
and,  by  setting  fire  to  it,  at  least  destroy  the  means  by  which  they 
feared  their  enemies  would  storm  the  citadel. 
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Ab  WaUace  gave  hia  ordera  from  thia  commandiDg  atation,  he  eb- 
aeired  the  beaieged,  paaaing  in  nambera  behind  a  moond,  in  a  direetw 
to  the  tower  where  he  atood :  he  concluded  what  waa  their  design ; 
and  ordering  a  conntenmne  to  be  made ; — ^what  he  anticipated  hai^ieoed ; 
and  Murray,  at  the  head  of  his  miners,  encountered  those  of  the  castle, 
at  the  very  moment  they  would  have  set  fire'  to  the  combuatiblea  laid 
to  consume  the  tower.  The.instaht  struggle  waa  yiolent,  but  ahort; 
for  the  impetuoua  Scots  drpye  their  amfized  and  enfeebled  adTnaaries 
through  the  aperture  into  the  centre  of  the  citadel.  At  thia  criaia, 
Wallace,  with  a  band  of  resolute  men,  sprung,  from  the  tower,  upon  the 
walla ;  and,  while  they  were  almost  deserted  by  their  late  guardians 
(who  had  quitted  them  to  asaist  in  repelling  the  foe  below),  he  leaped 
into  the  midst  of  the  conflict ;  and  the  battle  became  general.  It  wis 
deciaive ;  for  beholding  the  undaunted  reaolution  with  which  the  weak- 
ened and  dying  were  supporting  the  cause  their  goyemor  waa  deter^. 
mined  to  defend  to  the  laat,  Wallace  found  his  admiration,  and  his  pity, 
alike  excited  ;  and  even  while  hia  foUowera  aeemed  to  have  each  hia 
foe'a  life  in  his  hands ;  when  one  instant  more  would  make  him  the 
undisputed  master  of  the  castle  (for  not  a  Southron  would  then  breathe 
to  diapute  it),  he  reaolved  to  stop  the  carnage.  At  the  moment  whea 
a  gallant  officer,  who,  having  assaulted  him  with  the  vehemence  of  des- 
pair, now  lay  disarmed  under  him ;  at  that  moment,  when  the  discom- 
fited knight  exclaimed,  "  In  mercy  strike,  and  redeem  the  honour  of 
Ralph  de  Monthermer  !*  Wallace  raised  hia  bugle,  and  aounded  the 
note  of  peace.  Every  sword  was  arrested ;  and  the  universal  clangour 
of  battle  waa  huahed  in  expecting  ailence. 

*'  Rise,  brave  Earl,"  cried  Wallace,  to  the  govemOr ;  '*  I  revere 
virtue,  too  aincerely,  to  take  an  unworthy  advantage  of  my  fbrtona. 
The  valour  of  this  garrison,  commanda  my  reapect ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
my  aincerity,  I  grant  to  it,  what  I  have  never  yet  done  to  any :  That 
youraelf,  and  these  dauntless  men,  march  out  with  the  honoura  of  war; 
and  without  any  bonds  on  your  future  conduct,  towards  ua.  We  leave 
it  to  your  own  hearts,  to  decide,  whether  you  will  ever  again  be  made 
instruments,  to  enchain  a  free  and  brave  people." 

While  he  was  speaking,  De  Monthermer  leaned  gloomily  on  the 
sword  he  had  returned  to  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  men.  They 
answered  his  glance,  with  looks  that  said,  they  understood  him ;  and 
passing  a  few  words,  in  whispers  to  each  other,  one  at  laat  spoke 


*  Balph  de  Monthermer,  a  noble  knight,  who  mantod  J«ae  of  Aora,  the  dughtor 
or  King  Edward  L  He  was  created  Earl  of  Oloaceitor  on  hia  "vJHPt  with  ttal 
prinoeai. 
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: — ** Decide  for  us,  Earl.    We  are  as  ready  to  die,  as  to  live; 
■o  thai  in  neither  we  may  be  divided  from  you." 

At  lllis  generous  declaration,  the  proad  despdr  of  J)e  Monthermer 
gave  way  to  nobler  feelings ;  and  while  a  big  tear  stood  in  each  eye, 
he  turned  to  Wallace,  and  stretching  oat  his  hand  to  him;  "Noble 
Seot,^  said  he,  **  yoor  unexampled  generosity,  and  the  invincible  fide- 
Gty  of  these  heroic  men,  have  compelled  me  to  accept  the  life,  I  had 
resolved  to  lose  under  these  walls,  rather  than  resign  them.  But  virtue 
is  resistless :  and  to  it,  do  I  surrender  that  pride  of  soul,  which  made 
existence  insufferable  under  the  consciousness  of  having  erred.  When 
I  became  the  husband  of  King  Edward's  daughter,  I  believed  myself 
pledged  to  victories,  or  to  death.  But  there  is  a  conquest,  and  I  feel 
it,  greater  than  over  hosts  in  the  field ;  —  and  here  taught  to  make  it, 
the  husband  of  the  Princess  of  England,  the  proud  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
eonsents  to  live ;  to  be  a  monument  of  Scottish  nobleness,  and  of  the 
inflexible  fidelity  of  English  soldiers.'' 

**  Tott  live,  illustrious  and  virtuous  Englishmen,*^  returned  Wallace, 
**  to  redeem  that  honour,  of  which  the  rapacious  sons  of  England  had 
robbed  their  country.  Go  forth,  therefore,  as  my  conqueror ;  for  you 
have,  in  this  spot,  extinguished  that  burning  antipathy,  with  which  the 
outraged  heart  of  WilKam  Wallace,  had  vowed  to  extirpate  every 
Soo&ron  from  off  this  ravaged  land.  Honour,  brave  Earl,  makes  all 
men  brethren  ;  and,  as  a  brother,  I  open  these  gates  for  you,  to  repass 
into  your  country.  When  there,  if  you  ever  remember  William  Wal- 
lace, let  it  be  as  a  man,  who  fights,  not  for  conquest  or  renown ;  but  to 
restore  Scotland  to  her  rights ;  and  then  to  resign  his  sword  in  peace." 

**  I  shall  remember  you,  Sir  William  Wallace !"  returned  De  Mon- 
thermer ;  **  and  as  a  pledge  of  it,  you  shall  never  see  me  again  in  this 
eoontry,  till  I  come  an  ambassador  of  that  peace  for  which  you  fight. 
But,  meanwhile,  in  the  moment  of  hot  contention  for  the  rights,  which 
yon  believe  wrested  from  you,  do  you  remember,  that  they  have  not 
been  so  much  the  spoil  of  my  royal  father's  ambition,  as  the  trafiic  of 
your  own  venal  nobles.  Had  I  not  believed  that  Scotland  was  un- 
worthy of  freedom,  I  should  never  have  appeared  upon  her  borders : 
bnt  now  that  I  see  shQ  has  brave  hearts  within  her,  who,  not  only  re- 
sist oppression,  but  know  how  to  wield  power,  I  detest  the  zeal  with 
which  I  volunteered  to  rivet  her  chains.  And  I  repeat,  that  never, 
agUB,  shall  my  hostile  foot  impress  this  land." 

These  sentiments  were  answered,  in  ^e  same  spirit  by  his  soldiers. 
And  the  Scots,  following  the  example  of  their  leader,  treated  them  with 
•very  kindness.  Afler  dispensing  amongst  them  proviaionB,  aiA  %v^\w\i- 
ing  moans  to  convey  ihe  wounded  in  comfort,  Wallace  bade  «b  cQtdVs^ 
J I 
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&rewell  to  the  Eaxl  of  Gloucester ;  and  his  men  conducted  iSb&tt  re- 
conciled enemies  over  the  Tweed.  There  th^  parted.  The  Eogliafa 
bent  their  coarse  towards  London,  and  the  Scots  retomed  to  their  tic- 
toiions  ffeneral. 


•  ♦  • 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

STIRLIlfOk 

The  happy  effects  of  these  rapid  conquests,  were  soon  appaient 
The  fall  of  Berwick  excited  such  a  confidence  in  the  nunds  of  the 
neighbouring  chieftains,  that  e^ery  hour  brought  fresh  recruits  to  Wal- 
lace. Every  mouth  was  full  of  the  praises  of  the  young  conqueror ; 
every  eye  was  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  person ;  and,  while  the 
men  were  emulous  to  i^are  his  glory,  the  women,  in  their  secret  bow- 
ers, put  up  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  one  so  handsome,  and  so 
brave. 

Amongst  the  many,  of  every  rank  and  age,  who  hastened  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  deliverer  of  Berwick,  was  Sir  Richard  Maitbnd 
of  Thirlestane,  the  Stahoarth  Knight  of  Lauderdale, 

Wsillace  yrzs  no  sooner  told  of  the  approach  of  the  venerable  ehief^ 
than  he  set  forth  to  bid  him  welcome.  At  sight  of  the  champion  of 
Scotland,  Sir  Richard  threw  himself  off  his  horse,  with  a  military 
grace  Hiat  might  have  become  even  youthful  years ;  and  hastening  to- 
wards Wallace,  clasped  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Let  me  look  on  thee  !^'  cried  the  old  knight ;  '^  let  me  feast  my  eyes, 
on  the  brave  Scot,  who  again  raises  this  hoary  head,  so  long  bent  io 
shame  for  its  dishonoured  country !"  While  he  spoke,  he  viewed 
Wallace  from  head  to  foot.  "  I  knew  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  thy 
valiant  father,'*  continued  he :  "  O !  had  they  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
But  the  base  murder  of  the  one,  thou  hast  nobly  avenged ;  and  the 
honourable  grave  of  the  other,  on  Loudon-hill,t  thou  wilt  cuver  vaih  a 

*  sir  Siohaid  Maltlaad,  of  the  eiBtld  of  Tblrlestane  on  the  Leeder,  1b  noted  in  Scot- 
tlBb  tradition  for  bla  braTsry.  His  Taliant  defenoe  of  bit  oastle  against  tbe  EngUsh  to 
bis  eztareme  old  ago,  la  still  the  snl^t  of  enthnsiasai  amongst  tbe  people  of  Landerdato* 
He  was  nsnslly  oalled  OU  Stahoafih  avid  kniffht  o/LatHUrdaie^  meanlngi  tbe  hrtm 
old  knighty  Ao.  He  bad  three  sons,  bnt  one  only  survived  hXm^  wboii  from  that  «l^ 
enmstanoe,  was  surnamed  hurd  alane^  which  signifies  solitary, 

t  Sir  Maloolm  Wallace,  4he  father  of  g{r  WilHsm  Wallace,  was  killed  In  tbe  yeff 
JS9Si,  on  Xoodon-hill,  In  a  batUo  w\t,U  the  Kn^U&h. 
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flHDUiiieni  of  diine  own  glories.  Low  are  laid  my  own  children,  in  thia 
land  of  strife  ;  but  in  thee,  I  see  a  son  of  Scotland,  that  is  to  dry  all 
onr  teaxB.'^ 

He  embraced  Wallace  again  and  again.  And,  as  the  veteran's 
OTerflowing  heart  rendered  him  garrolons,  he  expatiated  on  the  energy 
with  which  the  yonng  victor  had  pursued  his  conquests  ;  and  paralleled 
them  with  the  brilliant  actions  he  had  seen  in  his  youth.  While  he 
thus  discoursed,  Wallace  drew  him  towards  the  castle,  and  there  pre- 
sented to  him  the  two  nephews  of  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

He  paid  some  warm  compliments  to  Edwin,  on  his  early  success 
in  the  career  of  glory  ;  and  then  turning  to  Murray,  ^*  Ay !"  said  he, 
**  it  is  joy  to  me,  to  ttte  the  valiant  house  of  Bothwell,  in  the  third  gen- 
eiatioa.  Thy  grandfather  and  myself  were  boys  together,  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Alexander  the  Second ;  and  that  is  eighty  yean  ago.  Since 
then,  what  have  I  not  seen !  the  death  of  two  noble  Scottish  kings ! 
our  blooming  princes,  ravished  from  us  by  untimely  fiites  !  the  throne 
sold  to  a  cowud ;  and,  at  last,  seized  by  a  foreign  power !— Then,  in 
my  own  person !  I  have  been  the  father  of  as  brave  and  beauteous  a 
iamily  as  ever  blessed  a  parent's  eye  : — but  they  are  all  torn  from  me. 
Two  of  my  sons  sleep  on  the  plain  of  Dunbar ;  my  third,  my  dauntless 
William,  since  that  fatal  day,  has  been  kept  a  pnsoner  in  England. 
And  my  daughters,  the  tender  blossoms  of  my  aged  years ;  they  grew 
around  me,  the  fairest  Hlies  of  the  land :  but  they  too  are  passed  away. 
The  one,  scorning  the  mere  charms  of  youth,  and  preferring  an  union 
with  a  soul  that  had  long  conversed  with  superior  regions,  loved 
the  sage  of  Ercildown.  .But  my  friend  lost  this  rose  of  his  bosom,  and 
I  the  child  of  my  heart,  ere  she  had  been  a  year  his  wife.  Then  was 
my  last,  and  only  daughter,  married  to  the  Lord  Mar ;  and  in  giving 
birth  to  my  dear  Isabella,  she  too  died. — Ah,  my  good  young  knight, 
were  it  not  for  that  sweet  child,  the  living  image  of  her  mother, 
who  in  the  very*  spring  of  youth  was  cropt  and  fell ;  I  should  be 
alone : — my  hoary  head  would  descend  to  the  grave,  unwept,  unre- 
grettod !" 

The  joy  of  the  old  man  having  recalled  such  melancholy  remem- 
biances,  he  wept  npon  the  shoulder  of  Edwin ;  who  had  drawn  so  near, 
that  the  story  which  was  began  to  Murray,  was  ended  to  him. — To 
give  the  mourning  father  time  to  recover  himself,  Wallace  was  moving 
away,  when  he  was  met  by  Ker,  bringing  information  that  a  youth  had 
jnst  arrived  in  breathless  haste  from  Stirling,  with  a  sealed  packet, 
whieh  he  would  not  deliver  into  any  hands  but  those  of  Sir  William 
Wallace. — ^Wallace  requested  his  friends  to  show  every  a.Ueiv\\ftiwVi 
the  Loid  of  Thirlestane,  and  then  withdrew  to  meet  il\e  meaaea^et. 


■  't' 


by  the  eaemy.     But  not  losing  a  moi 
seal. 

How  was  he  startled  at  the  first  wi 
of  his  heart  roused  to  redoubled  acti 
tare !    The  first  words  in  the  letter  W( 

"  A  daughter,  trembling  for  the  li; 
dress  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace. ''--The  sic 
began  the  letter  again. 

^'  A  daughter,  trembling  for  the  life 
dress  Sir  William  Wallace.  You  ha 
sword,  from  chains,  and  from  the  wa 
again,  to  whom  you  have  so  often  giT( 
lace,  to  preserve  the  Earl  of  Mar  from 

"  A  cruel  deception  brought  him  fn 
imagined  you  had  led  him  in  security 
caping  a  second  time  from  your  sword, 
from  Ayr  to  Stirling.  Cressingham,  i 
castles,  found  in  him  an  apt  coadjutor, 
your  late  successes :  and  Cressingl 
while  he  flattered  the  resentments  of 
you,  Sir  William  Wallace,  our  delive 
would  most  easily  be  made  to  feel,  thro 
These  cruel  men  have  therefore  detei 
demn  my  father  to  death  :  and  thus,  wl 
selves  in  possession  of  his  lands,  with  t 

**  The  substanoo  nf  *Ui» 
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Sir  William  Wallace  was  on  the  banks  of  the  frith,  waiting  to  converse 
with  him.  My  noble  father^  unsuspicious  of  treachery,  harried  to  the 
smnmons.  Lady  Mar  accompanied  him ;  and  so  both  fell  into  the 
snare. 

'"They  were  brought  prisoners  to  Stirling,  where  another  afflic- 
tion awaited  him : — he  was  to  see  his  daughter  and  his  sister  in  cap- 
tirity. 

*'  After  I  had  been  betrayed  from  St.  Fillan^s  monastery  by  the 
falsehoods  of  one  Scottish  knight ;  and  rescued  from  his  power  by  the 
gallantry  of  another ;  I  sought  the  protection  of  my  aunt,  Lady  Ruth- 
Ten,  who  then  dwelt  at  Alloa  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth.*  Her  hus- 
band had  been  invited  to  Ayr,  by  some  treacherous  requisition  of  the 
Governor  Amulf ;  and  with  many  other  lords  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Report  says,  bravest  ^of  men !  that  you  have  given  freedom  to  my  be- 
trayed uncle. 

''The  moment  Lord  Ruthven's  person  was  secured,  his  estates 
were  seized ;  and  my  aunt  and  myself  being  found  at  Alloa,  we  were 
carried  prisoners  to  this  city.  Alas !  we  had  then  no  valiant  arm  to 
preserve  us  from  our  enemies ! — Lady  Rnthven's  first-bom  son,  was 
slain  in  the  £ital  day  of  Dunbar ;  and  in  terror  of  the  like  fate,  she  has 
placed  her  eldest  surviving  boy  in  a  convent. 

**  Some  days  afler  our  arrival,  my  dear  father  was  brought  to  Stir- 
ling. Though  a  captive  in  the  town,  I  was  not  then  confined  to  any 
closer  durance  than  the  walls.  While  he  was  yet  passing  through  the 
streets,  rumour  told  my  aunt,  that  the  Scottish  lord  then  leading  to 
prison,  was  her  beloved  brother.  She  flew  to  me,  in  an  agony,  to  tell  me 
the  dreadful  tidings.  I  heard  no  more,  saw  no  more,  till,  having  rushed 
into  the  streets,  and  bursting  through  every  obstacle  of  crowd  and  sol- 
diera,  I  found  myself  clasped  in  my  father's  arms  —  in  his  shackled 
arms ! — What  a  moment  was  that !  Where  was  Sir  William  Wallace 
in  that  hour  ?  Where  the  brave  unknown  knight,  who  had  sworn  to 
me  to  seek  my  father,  and  defend  him  with  his  life  ?  —  Both  were 
absent,  and  he  was  in  chains. 

"  My  grief  and  distraction  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  guards  to  part 
us :  and  what  became  of  me,  I  know  not,  till  I  found  myself  lying  on  a 
couch,  attended  by  many  women,  and  supported  by  my  aunt.  When 
I  had  recovered  to  lamentation,  and  to  tears,  my  aunt  told  me,  I  was 
m  the  apartments  of  the  Deputy  Warden.  He,  with  Cressingham,  hav- 
ing gone  out  to  meet  the  man  they  had  so  basely  drawn  into  their  toils, 
Be  Valence,  himself,  saw  the  struggles  of  paternal  affection  contending 

•  The  r«attlna  of  tbi^  ancient  ami  of  the  Mar  ftmlly  are  yet  v\aVb\a% 
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against  the  men  who  would  have  torn  a  senseless  ^daughter  from  his 
arms ;  and  yet,  merciless  man !  he  separated  us ;  and  sent  me,  with  m^r 
aunt,  a  prisoner  to  his  house. 

"  The  next  day,  a  packet  was  put  into  my  aunt^s  hands,  containing 
a  few  precious  lines  from  my  father  to  me ;  also  a  Jetter  from  the 
Countess  to  Lady  Ruthven,  full  of  your  goodness  to  her,  and  to  my 
father ;  and  narrating  the  cruel  manner  in  which  ^ey  had  been  ravished 
from  the  asylum  in  which  you  had  placed  them.  She  then  said,  that 
could  she  find  means  of  apprising  you  of  the  danger  in  which  she  and 
her  husband  are  now  involyed,  she  wou^d  be  sure  of  a  second  rescue. 
Whether  she  have  ever  found  these  means  I  know  not ;  for  all  com- 
munication between  us,  since  the  delivery  of  that  letter,  has  been 
rendered  imi^racticable.  The  messenger  that  brought  the  packet,  was 
a  good  Southron,  who  had  been  won  by  Lady  Mar's  entreaties.  But 
on  his  quitting  our  apartments,  he  was  seized  by  a  servant  of  De  Va> 
lence.  On  the  same  day  he  was  put  publicly  to  death ;  to  intimidate 
all  others,  from  the  like  compassion  to  the  sufferings  of  unhappy  Scot- 
land. Oh!  Sir  William  Wallace,  will  not  your  sword  at  last  reach 
these  men  of  blood ! 

"  But  to  return.  Earl  de  Valence  compelled  my  aunt  to  yield  the 
packet  to  him.  We  had  already  read  it,  therefore  did  not  regret  it  on 
that  head,  but  feared  the  information  it  might  give  relative  to  you.  In 
consequence  of  tiiis  circumstance  I  was  made  a  close  prisoner.  But 
captivity  could  have  no  terrors  for  me,  did  it  not  divide  me  from  my 
father.  And,  grief  on  grief!  what  words  have  I  to  write  it  ?  they  have 
CONDEMNED  HIM  TO  DIE !  That  fatal  letter  of  my  step-mother^  was 
brought  out  against  him ;  and  as  your  adherent.  Sir  William  Wallace, 
they  have  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  head ! 

"  I  have  knelt  to  Earl  de  Yalende ;  I  have  implored  my  father's 
life  at  his  hands ;  but  to  no  purpose.  He  tells  me,  that  Cressingham, 
at  his  side ;  and  Ormsby,  by  letters  from  Scone ;  declare  it  necessary, 
that  an  execution  of  consequence  should  be  made,  to  appal  the  dis- 
contented Scots  ;*  and,  that  as  no  lord  is  more  esteemed  in  Scotland, 
than  the  Earl  of  Mar,  he  must  he  the  sacrifice  ! 

"  Hasten  then,  my  father's  preserver,  and  friend !  hasten  to  save 
him ! — Oh,  fly,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  he  loves :  for  the  sake  of  the 
hapless  beings  dependent  on  his  protection !  —  I  shall  be  on  my  knees, 
tOl  I  hear  your  trumpet  before  the  walls ;  for  in  you,  and  Heaven,  now 
rest  all  the  hopes  of  Helen  Mar." 

A  cold  dew  stood  on  the  limbs  of  Wallace,  as  he  closed  the  letter. 
It  might  be  too  late !    The  sentence  was  passed  oh  the  Earl,  and  hii. 
executioners  were  prompt  as  ctuc\  *.  t\v«  ^aL<&  tcd^Vvt  already  have  Men ! 
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He  called  to  Eer,  for  the  mesaenger  to  be  broaght  in.  He  entered. 
Wallace  enquired,  bow  long  he  had  been  from  Stirling.  "  Only  thirty- 
ibur  hours,^'  replied  the  youth ;  adding,  that  he  had  travelled  night  and 
day,  for  fear  the  news  of  the  risings  in  Annandale,  and  the  taking  of 
Berwick,  should  precipitate  the  EarPs  death. 

**  I  accompany  you  this  instant,"  cried  Wallace.  *'  Ker,  see  that  the 
troops  get  under  arma."  As  he  spoke,  he  turned  into  the  room,  where 
he  had  left  the  knight  of  Thirlestane. 

''Sir  Richard  Maitland,"  said  he,  willing  to  avoid  exciting  his 
alarm,  ''there  is  more  work  for  us  at  Stirling.  Lord  Aymer  do 
Valence  has  again  escaped  theileaih  we  thought  had  overtaken  him ; 
and  is  now  in  that  citadel. — I  have  just  received  a  summons -thither- 
which  I  must  obey.'^  At  these  words,  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  gave  a 
shout,  aiul  rushed  from  the  apartment.  Wallace  looked  after  him  for 
a  moment,  and  then  continued — "  Follow  us  with  your  prayers,  Sir 
Richard ;  and  I  shall  not  despair  of  sending  blessed  tidings  to  the  banks 
of  the  Lauder." 

"What  has  happened?"  enquired  Murray,  who  saw  that  some- 
thiog  more  than  the  escape  of  De  Valence,  had  been  imparted  to  his 
general. 

"  We  must  spare  this  j^ood  old  man,"  returned  he,  "  and  have  him 
conducted  to  his  home,  before  I  declare  it  publicly ;  but  the  Earl  of 
Mar  18  again  a  prisoner,  and  in  Stirling." 

Murray,  who  instantly  comprehended  his  uncle's  danger,  speeded 
the  departure  of  Sir  Richard ;  and,  as  Wallace  held  his  stirrup,  the 
chief  laid  his  hand  on  his  head  and  blessed  hiin :  "  The  seer  of  Ercil- 
down  is  too  ill  to  bring  his  benediction  himself,  but  I  breathe  it  over 
this  heroic  brow !"  Wallace  bowed  his  head  in  silence ;  and  the  bridle 
being  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Andrew,  he  led  the  horse  out  of  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  town ;  where,  taking  leave  of  the  veteran  knight,  he  soon 
ifjoined  his  conomander,  whom  he  found  in  the  midst  of  his  chieftains. 

He  had  informed  them  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  danger ;  and  the  po- 
licy, as  well  as  justice,  of  rescuing  so  powerful,  and  patriotic  a  noble- 
man, from  the  threatened  execution.  Lord  Ruthven  needed  no  argu- 
ments, to  precipitate  him  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  and  his  wife ; 
and  the  anxieties  of  the  affectionate  Edwin  were  all  awake,  when  he 
knew  that  his  mother  was  a  prii^ner.  Lord  Andrew  smiled  proudly, 
when  he  returned  his  cousin's  letter  to  Wallace :  — ^"  We  shall  have 
the  rogue  on  the  nail  yet,"  cried  he ;  "  my  uncle's  brave  head  is  not 
ordained  to  fall  by  the  stroke  of  such  a  coward !" 

"  So  I  believe,"  replied  Wallace ;  and  then  turning  to  Lord  Dwv- 
dafT— "  My  Lord,"  said  he,  "I  leave  you  governor  of  Berw\fcV?^ 
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The  yeteran  warrior  grasped  WaHsee's  hand. — ^^  To  be  yonr  repie- 
aentative  in  this  fortress,  is  the  frmidetH  elation  this  war-woin  frame 
hath  ever  filled. — My  son  nmst  be  my  representative  with  you  in  the 
field.''  He  waved  Sir  JkAm  Graham  towards  him :  the  yoong  knight 
advanced ;  and  Lord  DundafT,  placing  his  son's  hands  upon  his  taz^gety 
continued,  "  Swear,  that  as  this  defends  the  body,  you  Vill  ever  siriTe 
to  cover  Scotland  from  her  enemies ;  and  that  from  this  hour,  yoa  will 
be  the  fidthfiil  friend  and  follower  of  Sir  William  Wallace." 

"  I  swear,"  returned  Graham,  kissing  the  shield.* — Wallace  pressed 
his  hand :  "  I  have  brothers  around  me,  rather  than  what  the  world 
calls  friends !  And  with  such  valour,  Such  fidelity  to  aid  me,  can  I  be 
otherwise  than  a  Tictor  ?  Heaven's  anointed  sword  is  with  sach  fel- 
lowship !" 

Edwin,  who  stood  near  this  rite  of  generous  enthusiasm,  softly 
whispered  to  Wallace,  as  he  turned  towards  his  troops ;  "  But  amongst 
all  these  brothers,  cease  not  to  remember  Edwin — ^the  youngest  and 
the  least. — ^Ah,  my  beloved  general,  what  Jonathan  was  to  David,  I 
would  be  to  thee !" 

Wallace  looked  on  him  with  penetrating  tenderness ;  his  heart  was 
suddenly  wrung  by  a  recollection,  which  the  words  of  Edwin  had  re- 
called. **  But  thy  lave^  Edwin  !  passes  not  the  love  of  woman  !** — 
'*  But  it  equals  it,"  replied  he ;  '*  what  has  been  done  for  thee,  I  wodd 
do ;  only  love  me,  as  David  did  Jonathan,  and  I  shsll  be  the  happiest 
of  the  happy." — ^**  Be  happy  then,  dear  boy !"  answered  Wallace ;  "for 
all  that  ever  beat  in  human  breast,  for  friend  or  brother,  lives  in  my 
heart  for  thee."    . 

At  that  moment  Sir  John  Graham  rejoined  them ;  and  some  otter 
captains  coming  up,  Wallace  made  the  proper  military  diepositions,  and 
every  man  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  his  division. 

Until  the  men  had  marched  far  beyond  the  chance  of  rumours 
reaching  Thirlestane,  they  were  not  informed  of  the  Earl  of  Bfar's 
danger.  They  conceived  their  present  errand  was  the  re-capture  of 
De  Valence.  "  But  at  a  proper  moment,"  said  Wallace,  *'  they  shall 
know  the  whole  truth :  for,"  added  he,  "  as  it  is  a  law  of  equity,  that 
what  concerns  all,  should  be  approved  by  all ;  and  that  common  dan- 
gers should  be  repelled  by  united  eflTorts ;  the  people  who  follow  our 
standards,  not  as  hirelings,  bat  with  willing  spirits,  ought  to  know  our 
reasons  for  requiring  their  services." 

*  ThU  drennutinoe  Is  raoorded  of  8ir  John  Graham  and  hlB  noble  fktlMr,  vbo  wm 
Dayid  Oraham,  Lord  of  Dnndaff  and  KlnoardiSe,  and  a  descendant  of  tbo  nnoinied 
Orabaxn  from  whom  the  dyke  is  named. 
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"  They  who  follow  yoo,''  said  Graham,  "  have  too  much  confidence 
in  their  leader,  to^requiie  any  reasons  for  his  movements." 

**  It  is  to  place  that  confidence  on  a  sure  foundation,  my  brave 
friends,"  returned  Wallace,  "  that  I  explain,  what  there  is  no  just  rea- 
son to  conceal:  Should  policy  ever  compel  ni^e  to  strike  a  blow,  with- 
out previously  telling  my  agents  wherefore,  I  should  then  draw  upon 
their  faith ;  and  expect  that  confidence  in  my  honour  and  anns,  which 
I  BOW  place  on  their  discretion  and  fidelity." 

Exordiums  were  not  requisite,  to  nerve  every  Umb,  and  to  strengthen 
every  heart,  in  the  toilsome  journey.  Mountains  were  climbed, 
vast  plains  traversed,  rivers  forded,  and  precipices  crossed,  without  one 
man  in  the  ranks  lingering  on  his  steps,  or  dropping  his  head  upon  his 
pike,  to  catch  a  mementos  slumber.  Those  who  had  fought  with  Wal- 
lace, longed  to  redo^^ble  their  fame  under  his  command ;  and  they  who 
had  recently  embraced  his  standard,  panted  with  a  virtuous  ambition  to 
rival  these  first-born  in  arms. 

Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick  had  been  the  first  to  fly  to  ams,  on  the 
march  to  Stirling  being  mentioned ;  and  when  Wallace  stood  forward, 
to  declare  that  rest  should  be  dispensed  with  till  Stirling  fell ;  full  of  a 
fierce  joy,  the  ardent  knight  darted  over  every  obstacle  to  reach  his 
aim*  He  flew  to  the  van  of  his  troops,  and  hailing  them  forward : — 
"  Come  on !"  cried  he,  '*  and  in  the  blood  of  Cressingham,  let  us  foi 
ever  sink  King  Edward's  Scottish  crown."   . 

The  shouts  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  drink  in  the  spirit  thai 
blazed  from  Kirkpatrick's  eyes,  made  the  echoes  of  Lammermuir  ring 
with  a  strange  noise.  It  was  the  voice  of  liberty.  Leaping  everv 
bound,  the  eager  van  led  the  way ;  and,  with  prodigious  perseverance, 
dragging  their  war-machines  in  the  rear,  the  rest  pressed  on,  till  they 
reached  the  Carron  side.  At  the  moment  the  foaming  steed  of  Wal- 
lace, smoking  with  the  labours  of  a  long  and  rapid  march,  was  plunging 
into  the  stream  to  take  the  ford,  Ker  snatched  the  bridle  of  the  horse : 
— "  My  Lord,"  cried  he,  *'  a  man  on  full  speed  from  Douglas  castle,  has 
brought  this  packet.' '  ^ 

In  his  march  from  Ayr,  Wallace  had  lefl  Sir  Eustace  Maxwell 
governor  of  that  castle,  and  Monteith  as  his  lieutenant. 

Wallacfl  opened  the  packet,  and  read  as  foUpws : — 

*'  The  patriots  in  Annandale  have  been  beaten  by  Lord  de  War- 
enne.  Sir  Jo^  Monteith  (who  volunteered  to  head  them),  is  taken 
prisoner,  with  twelve  hundred  men. 

**  Earl  de  Warrenne  comes,  to  resume  the  arrogant  title  of  Lord 
Warden  of  Scotland ;  and  thereby,  to  relieve  bis  dep'^t^)  K.Yni<e.x  ^^ 
Yilenee,  who  is  recalled  to  take  possession  of  t\\Q  \Qt^«\iv^  o^  '^^i^- 
77  ♦ 
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broke.  In  pursuance  of  his  usurping  commission,  the  Earl  is  now 
marching  rapidly  towards  the  Lothians,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  you 
in  your  progress. 

"  Thanks  to  the  information  you  send  us  of  your  movements,  for 
our  being  enabled  to  apprise  you  of  this  danger  !  I  should  hare  Iftt- 
tempted  to  have  checked  the  Southron,  by  annoying  his  flanks,  had  not 
his  numl>ers  rendered  such  an  enterprise,  on  my  part,  hopeless.  But 
his  aim,  being  to  come  up  with  you  ;  if  yon  beat  him  in  the  van,  we 
shall  have  him  in  the  rear;  and  he  must  be  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces.  Surely  the  tree  you  planted  in  Dumbarton,  is  not  how  to  be 
blasted ! — Erer  my  General^s,  and  Scotland's  true  servant, 

"  Eustace  Maxwkll.*' 

"  What  answer?"  enquired  Ker. 

Wallace  hastily  engraved  with  his  dagger's  point,  upon  his  gaunUet, 
"  Reviresco  !"*  My  sun  is  above !"  and  desiring  it  might  be  given  to 
the  messenger,  to  carry  to  Sir  Eustace  MaxweU,  he  refixed  himself 
in  his  saddle,  and  spurred  over  the  Carron. 

The  moon  was  near  her  meridian,  as  the  wearied  troops  halted  on 
tlie  deep  shadows  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling.  All  around  them  was  des* 
olation :  the  sword,  and  the  fire,  had  been  there :  not  in  declared  war- 
fare, but  under  the  darkness  of  midnight,  and  impelled  by  rapacity  or 
wantonness ;  hence  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  even  to  the  foot  of  the 
Clackmannan  hills,  all  lay  a  smoking  wilderness. 

An  hour's  rest  was  sufficient  to  restore  every  exhausted  power  to 
the  limbs  of  the  determined  followers  of  Wallace.  And,  as  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  were  not  only 
surprised  to  see  a  host  below,  but  that  part,  by  the  most  indefatigable 
labour,  and  a  silence  like  death,  had  not  only  passed  the  ditch,  but  hav- 
ing gained  th^  counterscarp,  had  fixed  their  movable  towers ;  and  were 
at  that  instant  overlooking  the  highest  bastions.  The  mangonnels,  and 
petraries,  and  other  implements  for  battering  walls ;  and  the  ballista, 
with  every  efficient  means  of  throwing  missive  weapons,  were  ready 
to  discharge  their  artillery  upon  the  heads  of  the  besieged. 

At  a  sight  so  unexpected,  which  seemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
earth  like  an  exhalation,  (with  such  muteness,  and  expedition,  had  the 
Scottish  operations  been  carried  on),  the  Southrons,  struck  with  dread, 
fled  a  moment  from  the  walls ;  but  inunediately  recovering  their  pres- 
ence of  mind,  they  returned,  and  discharged  a  cloud  of  arrows  upon 
their  assailants.     A  messenger,  meanwhile,  was  sent  into  the  citadeJr 

*  jR&Ht^eo  I  meuu,  /  }mi  again  I   Th\a  vnooTixac^ng  word  is  now  the  motto  of 
the  MjucwtSl  vnoB, 
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to  apprise  De  Valence,  and  the  Goyernor  Cressinghatn,  of  the  asaaull. 
The  interior  gates,  now  sent  forth  thonsanda  to  the  walls :  bat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  which  approaehed,  the  greater  was  the  harrest 
of  death  prepared  for  the  terrible  arm  of  Wallace ;  whose  tremendous 
war-wolfs,  throwing  prodigious  stones  ;  and  lighter  springalls,  casting 
forth  brazen  darts,  swept  away  file  after  file  of  the  reinforcements.  It 
grieved  the  noble  heart  of  the  Scottish  commander,  to  see  so  many  yal- 
iant  men  urged  to  inevitable  destruction ;  but  still  they  advanced ;  and 
that  his  own  might  be  preserved,  they  must  fall.  To  shorten  the  bloody 
contest,  his  direful  weapons  were  worked  with  redoubled  energy ;  and 
so  mortal  a  shower  fell  that  the  heavens  seemed  to  rain  iron.  The 
crushed,  and  stricken  enemy,  shrinking  under  the  mighty  tempest,  for- 
sook their  ground. 

The  ramparts  deserted,  WaUace  sprung  from  his  tower,  upon  the 
walls.  At  that  moment,  De  Valence  opened  one  of  the  gates ;  and  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  body,  charged  the  nearest  Soots.  A  good  sol- 
dier is  never  taken  unawares,  and  Murray  and  Graham  were  prepared 
to  receive  him.  Furiously  driving  him  to  a  retrograde  motion,  they 
forced  him  back  into  the  town.  But  there,  all  .was  confusion ;  Wal- 
lace, with  his  resolute  followers,  had  already  put  Cressingham,  and  his 
legions  to  flight;  and,  closely  pursued  by  Kirkpatrick,  they  threw 
tiiemselves  into  the  castle.  Meanwhile,  the  victorious  Wallace 
surrounded  the  amazed  De  Valence ;  who,  caught  in  double  toils, 
called  to  his  men,  to  fight  for  their  King,  and  neither  give  nor  take 
quarter. 

The  brave  fellows  too  strictly  obeyed :  and  while  they  fell  on  all 
sides,  he  supported  them  with  a  courage,  which  horror  of  Wallace^s  ven- 
geance, for  his  grandfather^s  death,  and  the  attempt  on  his  own  life  in 
the  hall  at  Dumbarton,  rendered  desperate.  At  last  he  encountered 
the  conquering  chief,  arm  to  arm.  Great  was  the  dread  of  De  Valence, 
at  this  meetiug :  but  as  death  was  now  all  he  saw  before  him,  he  re- 
solved, if  he  must  die,  that  the  soul  of  his  enemy  should  attend  him  to 
the  other  world. 

He  fought ;  not  with  the  steady  valour  of  a  warrior,  determined  to 
vanquish,  or  to  die ;  but  with  the  fury  of  despair ;  with  the  violence  of 
a  hyena,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  her  opponent.  Drunk  with  rage,  he 
made  a  desperate  plunge  at  the  heart  of  Wallace  ;  a  plunge,  armed 
with  execrations,  and  all  his  strength :  but  his  sword  missed  its  aim, 
and  entered  the  side  of  a  youth,  who,  at  that  moment,  had  thrown  him- 
self before  his  general.  Wallace  saw  where  the  deadly  blow  fell ;  and 
instantly  closing  on  the  Earl — with  a  vengeance  in  his  e^e^  nvYvv:^  iftr 
fflinded  his  now  determined  yicUm,  of  the  horrid  vision  Vie  YoA.  «ft«av\ 
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barning  Bama  of  Ayr, — ^with  one  grasp  of  his  arm,  the  incenaed  etiief 
hurled  him  to  the  ground ;  and  setting  his  foot  upon  his  breast,  woidd 
have  buried  his  dagger  there,  had  not  De  Valence  dropped  his  uplifted 
sword,  and  with  horror  in  every  feature,  raised  his  clasped  hands  in 
speechless  supplication. 

Wallace  suspended  the  blow;  and  De  Valence  exclaimed,  ^'My 
life !  this  once  again  gallant  Wallace  !  by  your  hopes  of  heaven,  grant 
me  mercy!" 

Wallace  looked  on  the  trembling  recreant,  with  a  glance,  which,  had 
he  possessed  the  soul  of  a  man,  would  hare  made  him  grasp  at  death, 
rather  thaii  deserve  a  second.  "  And  hast  thou  escaped  me  again  ?" 
cried  Wallace ;  then  turning  his  indignant  eyes  from  the  abject  Eail, 
to  his  bleeding  friend,  '*  I  yield  him  his  life,  Edwin,  and  yoa  perhaps, 
are  slain?" 

"  Forget  not  your  own  bright  principle,  to  avenge  me,"  said  Edwin, 
gently  smiling :  "he  has  only  wounded  me.  But  you  are  safe,  and  I 
hardly  feel  a  smart."  • 

Wallace  replaced  his  dagger  in  his  girdle.  "  Aise,  Lord  De  Va- 
lence :  it  is  my  hononj,  not  my  will,  that  grants  your  life.  You  threw 
away  your  arms !  I  cannot  strike  even  a  murderer,  who  bares  his 
breast.  I  give  you  that  mercy,  you  denied  to  nineteen,  nnofiending, 
defenceless  old  men ;  whose  hoary  heads,  your  ruthless  axe,  brought 
with  blood  to  the  ground.  Let  memory  be  the  sword,  I  have  with- 
held !" 

While  he  spoke,  De  Valence  had  risen,  and  stood,  conscieiiee- 
struck,  before  the  majestic  mien  of  Wallace.  There  was  something  in 
this  denunciation,  that  sounded  like  the  irreversible  decree  of  a  divinity ; 
and  the  condemned  wretch  quaked  beneath  the  threat,  while  he  panted 
for  revenge. 

The  whole  of  the  survivors  in  De  Valence's  train,  having  sur- 
rendered themselves  when  their  leader  fell ;  in  a  few  minutes,  Wallace 
was  surrounded  by  his  chieflains,  bringing  in  the  colours,  and  the  swords 
of  their  prisoners. 

**  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,"  said  he,  to  a  brave  and  courteous  knight, 
who  had  joined  him  in  the  Lothians ;  "  I  confide  Earl  de  Valence  to 
your  care.  See  that  he  is  strongly  guarded ;  and  has  every  respect, 
according  to  the  honour  of  him  to  whom  I  conmiit  this  charge." 

The  town  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Scots ;  and  Wallace,  hav* 
ing  sent  off  the  rest  of  his  prisoners  to  safe  quarters,  reiterated  his  per- 
suasions to  Edwin,  to  leave  the  ground,  and  submit  his  wounds  to  the 
surgeon.  —  •«  No,  no,"  replied  he ;  "  the  same  hand  that  gave  me  this, 
Jadjcted  a  worae  on  my  general  al'Duia\>^\Aw\  \v<Q^\A\^^^<^^i!^^thffia; 
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and  nbtJl  I  retire  now,  and  diagiace  my  example  ?    No,  my  brother; 
joa  would  not  have  me  so  disproTC  my  kindred !" 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  answered  Wallace,  with  a  grateful  smile ;  "  so 
that  you  presenre  a  life,  that  must  never  again  be  risked  to  save  mine. 
While  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  live,  my  Almighty  Captain  will  shield 
me :  bat  when  his  word  goes  forth,  that  I  shall  be  recalled,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  friendship,  nor  of  hosts,  to  turn  the  steel  from  my 
breast.  Therefore,  dearest  Edwin,  throw  not  yourself  away,  in  de- 
fending, what  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  to  be  lent,  or  to  be  withdrawn 
at  wm." 

£dwiii  bowed  his  modest  Kead ;  and  having  suffered  a  balsam  to  be 
poured  into  his  wound,  braced  his  brigandine  over  his  breast ;  and  was 
8fain  at  the  side  of  his  friend,  just  as  he  had  joined  Kirkpatrich  before 
the  citadel.  The  gates  were  firmly  closed :  and  the  dismayed  Cres- 
singham  was  panting  behind  its  walls,  as  Wallace  commanded  the 
paziey  to  be  sounded.  Afraid  of  trusting  himself  within  arrow-shot 
of  an  enemy,  who  he  believed  conquered  by  witchcraft,  the  terrified 
gorenior  sent  his  lieutenant  upon  the  walls,  to  answer  the  sum 
moos. 

The  herald  of  the  Scots  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
place.  Cressingham  was  at  that  instant  informed  by  a  messenger,  who 
had  aniTed  too  late  the  preceding  night  to '  be  allowed  to  disturb  his 
slombers,  that  De  Warenne  was  approaching  with  an  inomense  army. 
Inflated  with  new  confidence,  he  mounted  the  wall  himself,  and  in 
haofhty  language  returned  for  answer,  "  That  he  would  fidl  under  the 
towers  of  the  citadel,  before  he  would  surrender  to  a  Scottish  rebel. 
And  as  an  example  of  the  fate,  which  such  a  delinquent  merits,"  con- 
ttnoed  he,  '^  I  will  change  the  milder  sentence  passed  on  Lord  Mar,  and 
immediately  hang  him,  and  all  his  family,  on  these  walls,  in  sight  of 
your  insurgent  army." 

"Then,"  cried  the  herald,  "thus  says  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace— if 
erea  one  hair  on  the  heads  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  family,  fall  with 
violence  ^  the  ground ;  every  Southron  soul,  who  has  this  day  sur- 
rendered to  the  Scottish  arms,  shall  lose  his  head  by  the  axe." 

**  We  are  used  to  the  blood  of  traitors,"  cried  Cressingham, "  and 
mind  not  its  soent  But  the  army  of  Earl  de  Warenne  is  at  hand : 
and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  all  your  necks,  for  the  rebel,  your  master,  to  put 
his  threat  in  execution.  Withdraw,  or  you  shall  see  the  dead  bodies 
of  Donald  Mar,  and  his  family,  fringing  these  battlements;  for  no 
teems  do  we  keep  with  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  ia  WxvVfiA  '^rV^ 
tTOMcmr' 

At  &et0  wordB,  an  arrow  winged  from  a  hand  behind  Cteasok^^TSi^ 
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flew  directly  to  the  unvisored  face  of  Wallace :  bat  it  jstruck  too  high, 
and,  ringing  against  his  helmet,  fell  to  the  ground. 

"Treachery !"  reaounded  from  every  Scottish  lip;  while  indignant 
at  so  villanous  a  rupture  of  the  parley,  every  bow  was  drawn  to  the 
head :  and  a  flight  of  arrows,  armed  with  retribution,  flew  towards  the 
battlements.  All  hands  were  now  at  work,  to  bring  the  towers  to  the 
wall ;  and  mounting  on  them,  while  the  archers,  by  their  rapid  showers, 
drove  the  men  from  the  ramparts,  soldiers  below,  with  pickaxes,  dug 
into  the  wall,  to  make  a  breach. 

Cressingham  began  to  fear,  that  his  boasted  auxiliaries  might  arrire 
too  late ;  but  determining  to  gain  time  at  least,  he  shot  flights  of  darts, 
and  large  stones,  from  a  thousand  engines;  also  discharged  burning 
combustibles  over  the  ramparts,  in  hopes  of  setting  fire  to  the  enemy^s 
attacking  machines. 

.  But  all  his  promptitude  proved  of  no  effect  The  walls  were  giving 
way  in  parts ;  and  Wallace  was  mounting  by  scaling  ladders,  and  clasp- 
ing the  parapets  with  bridges  from  his  towers.  Driven  to  extremity, 
Cressingham  resolved  to  try  the  attachment  of  the  Scots  for  Lord  Mar ; 
and  even  at  the  moment  when  their  chief  had  seized  the  baibioan,  and 
outer  ballium,  this  sanguinary  politician  ordered  the  impiiaoned  Earl  to 
be  brought  out  upon  the  wall  of  the  inner  ballia.  A  rope  was  round  his 
neck,  "which  viras  instantly*run  through  a  groove,  thai  projected  from 
the  nearest  tower. 

At  this  sight,  horror  froze  the  ardent  blood  of  Wallace.  But  the 
intrepid  Earl,  descrying  his  friend  on  the  ladder,  which  would  soon 
carry  him  to  the  summit  of  the  battlement,  exclaimed,  *'  Do  not  hesi- 
tate !  Let  not  my  span  of  life  stand  between  my  country,  and  this  ^ 
rious  day  for  Scotland's  freedom !" 

"  Execute  the  sentence !"  cried  the  infuriate  Cressingham. 

At  these  words,  Murray  and  Edwin  precipitated  themselves  upon 
the  ramparts,  and  mowed  down  all  before  them,  in  a  direction  towards 
their  uncle.  The  lieutenant  who  held  the  cord,  aware  of  the  impolioy 
of  the  cruel  mandate,  hesitated  to  fulfil  it ;  and  now  fearing  a  lesouo 
from  the  impetuous  Scots,  hurried  his  victim  off  the  works  back  to  his 
prison.  Meanwhile  Cressingluun,  perceiving  that  all  would  be  lost, 
should  he  suffer  the  enemy  to  gain  this  wall  also,  sent  such  munbexs 
upon  those  who  had  followed  the  cousins,  that,  overcoming  some,  and 
repelling  others,  they  threw  Murray,  with  a  sudden  shock,  over  the 
ramparts.  Edwin  was  surrounded ;  and  his  successful  adversaries 
were  bearing  him  off,  struggling  and  bleeding,  when  WaUaca,  ^Bingiog 
like  a  lioness  on  the  hunters  carrymg  away  her  young,  rushed  in  sia^y 
amongst  them .     He  seized  EdwVn ;  vnii  vv\)c^^  V>&  i^^c^tasn^  ^sudaed  tsr- 
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riUe  threatenings  ia  their  eyes,  with  a  backward  step,  he  fought 
his  passage  to  one  of  the  wooden  towers  he  had  fasteiied  to  the 
wan. 

Cressingham,  being  wounded  in  the  head,  commanded  a  parley  to 
be  soonded. 

^  We  have  already  taken  Lord  de  Valence,  and  his  host,  prisoners," 
retoined  Wallace ;  ^'  and  we  grant  yoa  no  cessation  of  holitilities,  till 
jOQ  deliver  up  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  family ;  and  surrender  the  ea^ 
tie  into  our  hands." 

*^  Think  not,  proud  boaster !"  cried  the  herald  of  Cressing- 
ham, ^  that  we  ask  a  parley,  to  conciliate.  It  was  to  tell  you,  that 
if  you  do  not  draw  off  directly,  not  only  the  Earl  of  Mar,,  and  his 
fiunOy,  but  every  Scottish  prisoner  within  these  walls,  shall  perish  in 
your  sight." 

While  he  yet  spoke,  the  Southrons  uttered  a  great  shout.  And  the 
Soots  looking  up,  bejield  several  high  poles  erected  on  the  roof  of  the 
keep ;  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  before,  was  led  forward.  But  he  seemed 
no  longer  the  bold  and  tranquil  patriot.  He  was  surrounded  by  shriek- 
ing female  forms,  clinging  to  his  knees ;  and  his  trembling  hands  were 
lifted  to  heaven,  as  if  imploring  its  pity. 

"  Stop !"  tried  Wallace,  in  a  voice  whose  thundering  mandate  rung 
from  tower  to  tower.  *'  The  instant  he  dies.  Lord  Aymer  de  Valence 
shall  perish." 

He  had  (mly  to  make  the  sign,  and  in  a  few  minutes  that  nobleman 
appeared,  between  Ramsay  and  Kirkpatrick.  "  Earl,"  exclaimed  Wal* 
lace,  "  though  I  granted  your  life  in  the  field  with  reluctance,  yet  here 
I  am  ashamed  to  put  it  in  danger.  But  your  own  people  compel  me. 
Look  on  that  spectacle !  A  venerable  father,  in  the  midst  of  his  &m- 
ily ;  he,  and  they,  doomed  to  an  ignominious,  and  instant  death,  unless 
I  betray  my  country,  and  abandon  these  walls !  Were  I  weak  enough 
to  porehase  their  lives  at  such  an  expense,  they  could  not  survive  that 
disgrace.  But  that  they  shall  not  die,  while  I  have  power  to  preserve 
them,  is  my  resolve,  and  my  duty ! — ^Life,  then,  for  life :  yours  for  this 
family !" 

Wallace,  directing  his  voice  towards  the  keep ;  "  The  moment," 
cried  he,  **  in  which  that  vile  cord,  presses  too  closely  on  the  neck  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  or  of  any  of  his  blood,  the  axe  shall  sever  the  head  of 
Lord  De  Valedce  from  his  body." 

De  Valence  was  now  seen  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  besieging  tow- 
en.     He  was  pale  as  death.     He  trembled  ;  but  not  with  diaacavj  ^t^"]  \ 
ten  thousand  varying  emotions  tore  his  breast     To  be  tihxia  «&\.  \k^  %&  ^ 
mcmaaeat  of  bis  own  defeat;  to  be  threatened  wit)b  exoeu^on^Xsr^  vcw 
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enemy  he  had  contemned ;  to  be  exposed  to  each  indignities,  by  thenn- 
thinking  ferocity  of  his  colleague  ;  filled  him  with  such  contending  pas- 
sions of  revenge,  against  friends  and  foes,  that  he  forgot  the  present 
fear  of  death,  in  turbulent  wishes  to  depriye  of  life,  all  by  whom  he 
sufibred. 

Cressingham  became  alarmed,  on  seeing  the  retaliating  menace  of 
Wallace,  brought  so  directly  before  his  yiew :  and  dreading  the  venge- 
ance of  De  Valence's  powerful  family,  he  ordered  a  herald  to  say,  tbat 
if  Wallace  would  draw  off  his  troops  to  the  outer  ballium,  until  evening, 
the  Lord  Mar,  and  his  &mily,  should  be  taken  from  their  perilous  sit- 
uation :  and  he  would  consider  on  terms  of  surrender. 

Aware  that  Cressingham  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  until  De  War- 
enne  should  arrive,  Wallace  determined  to  foil  him  with  his  own  wea- 
pons, and  make  the  gaining  of  the  castle  the  consequence  of 
vanquishing  the  Earl.  He  told  the  now  perplexed  governor,  that  he 
should  consider  Lord  de  Valence  as  the  hostage  of  safety  for  Lord  Mar 
and  his  fiunily ;  and  therefore  he  consented  to  withdraw  his  men  from 
the  inner  ballium,  till  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  at  which  hour  he  should 
expect  a  herald,  with  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 

Thinking  that  he  had  caught  the  Scottish  chief  in  a  snare ;  and  that 
the  Lord  Warden's  army  would  be  upon  him  long  before  the  expiration 
of  the  armistice ;  Cressingham  congratulated  himself  apon  his  manceu- 
vre ;  and,  resolving  that  the  moment  Earl  de  Warrene  should  appear, 
Lord  Mar  should  be  secretly  destroyed  in  the  dungeons,  he  ordered  him 
to  their  security  again. 

Wallace  fully  comprehended  what  were  his  enemy's  views,  and 
ttrhat  ought  to  be  his  own  measures,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  unhappy 
group  disappear  from  the  battlements  of  the  keep.  He  then  recalled 
his  men  from  the  inner  ballium  wall ;  and  stationing  several  detach- 
ments along  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  towers  of  the  outer  wall,  commit- 
ted De  Valence  to  the  strong  hold  of  the  barbican,  under  the  especial 
charge  of  Lord  Ruthven :  who  was  indeed  eager  to  hold  the  means  in 
his  own  hand,  that  were  to  check  the  threatened  danger  of  relatives  so 
dear  to  him,  as  were  the  prisoners  in  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

CAMBUS-ESNinTB. 

V 

Hatiho  aecared  the  adrantages  he  had  gained  in  the  town  and  on 
the  works  of  the  castle,  by  manning  all  the  strong  places,  Wallace  set 
forward  with  his  chosen  troops,  to  intercept  De  Warenne. 

He  took  his  position  on  a  commanding  ground,  aboat  half  a  mile 
fiom  Stirling,  near  to  the  abbey  of  Cambos-Kenneth.  The  Forth  lay 
before  him,  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge ;  over  which  the  enemy  mast 
pass  to  reach  him,  the  riyer  not  being  fordable  in  that  part. 

He  ordered  the  timbers  which  supported  the  bridge  to  be  sawed  at 
tiie  bottom,  but  not  displaced  in  the  least,  that  they  might  stand  per- 
fectly firm,  for  as  long  as  he  should  deem  it  necessary.  To  these  tim- 
beis  were  fastened  strong  cords,  all  of  which  he  entrusted  to  the 
sturdiest  of  his  Lanark-men,  who  were  to  lie  concealed  amongst  the 
flags.  These  preparations  being  made,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle.  Kirkpatrick  and  Murray  commanded  the  flanks.  In  the 
centre  stood  Wallace  himself,  with  Ramsay  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
Edwin,  with  Scrymgeour  on  the  other ;  awaiting  with  steady  expecta- 
tion the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who,  by  this  time,  could  not  be  far 
distant. 

Gressingham  was  not  less  well  informed  of  the  advance  of  De 
Warenne ;  and  burning  with  revenge  against  Wallace,  and  earnest  to 
redeem  the  favour  of  De  Valence  by  some  act  in  his  behalf,  he  first 
gave  certain  orders  to  his  lieutenant,  then  set  forth  alone;  to  seek  an 
avenue  of  escape  never  divulged  to  any  but  to  the  commanders  of  the 
fortress.  He  soon  discovered  it ;  and  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  making 
his  way  through  a  passage  bored  in  the  rock,  emerged  at  its  western 
base,  screened  from  sight  by  the  surrounding  bushes.  He  had  disguised 
himself  in  a  shepherd's  bonnet  and  plaid,  in  case  of  being  observed  by 
the  enemy ;  but  fortune  &voured  him ;  and  unseen  he  crept  along 
through  the  thickets,  till  he  descried  the  advance  of  De  Warenne's  army 
on  the  skirts  of  Tor  wood. 

Having  missed  Wallace  in  West  Lothian,  De  Warenne  divided  his 
army  into  three  divisions,  to  enter  Stirlingshire  by  different  routes,  and 
so,  he  hoped,  certainly  to  intercept  him  in  one  of  them.  The  Earl  of 
Montgomery  led  the  first,  of  twenty  thousand  men  -,  the  Barons  Hilton 
and  Blenkinaopp  the  second,  of  ten  thousand ;  and  De  Warenne  him- 
•dfi  the  third,  of  thirty  thousand. 
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It  was  the  first  of  these  divisions  that  Cressingham  eDcountered  in 
Tor  wood  ;  and  revealing  himself  to  Montgomery,  he  recomited  how 
rapidly  Wallace  had  gained  the  town,  and  in  what  jeopardy  the  citadel 
would  be,  if  he  were  not  instantly  attacked.  The  Earl  advised  wait- 
ing for  a  junction  with  Hilton,  or  the  Lord  Warden ;  **  whlch,^'  said 
he,  *'  must  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours." 

'*  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,"  returned  Cressingham,  **  you  will 
have  no  Stirling  castle  to  defend.  The  enemy  will  seize  it  at  sunset,  in 
pursuance  of  the  very  agreement  by  which  1  warded  him  ofiT,  to  give  us 
time  to  annihilate  him  before  that  hour.  Therefore  no  hesitation ;  if 
we  would  not  see  him  lock  the  gates  of  the  north  of  Scotland  upon  us, 
even  when  we  have  the  power  to  hurl  him  to  perdition." 

By  arguments  such  as  these,  the  young  Earl  Was  induced  to  give 
up  his  judgment ;  and,  accompanied  by  Cressingham,  whose  courage 
revived  amid  such  a  host,  he  proceeded  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Forth. 

The  bands  of  Wallace  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  shore,  hardly 
live  thousand  strong :  but  so  disposed,  the  enemy  could  not  calculate 
their  numbers;  though  the  narrowness  of  their  front,  suggested  to 
Cressingham  that  they  could  not  be  numerous ;  and  he  recollected  that 
many  must  have  been  left  to  occupy  the  outworks  of  the  town,  and  the 
citadel.  ''  It  will  be  easy  to  surround  t*he  rebel,"  cried  he ;  '*  and  that 
we  may  effect  our  enterprise,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Warden  robs  us 
of  the  honour,  let  us  about  it  directly,  and  cross  the  bridge !" 

Montgomery  proposed  a  herald  being  sent,  to  inform  Wallace,  that 
besides  the  long  line  of  troops  he  saw,  De  Warenne  was  advancing  with 
double  hosts :  and  if  he  would  now  surrender,  a  pardon  should  be 
granted  to  him  and  his,  in  the  King's  name,  for  all  their  late  rebellions. 
Cressingham  was  vehement  against  this  measure,  but  Montgomery 
being  resolute,  the  messenger  was  despatched. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  repeated  to  the  Southron  com- 
manders, the  words  of  Wallace : — "  Go,"  said  he,  "tell  your  masters, 
we  came  not  here  to  treat  for  a  pardon,  of  what  we  shall  never  allow 
to  be  an  offence :  we  came  to  assert  our  rights ;  to  set  Scotiand  free. 
Till  that  is  effected,  all  negotiation  is  vain.  Let  them  advance,  they 
will  find  us  prepared." 

**  Then  onward !"  cried  Montgomery ;  and  spurring  his  steed,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  bridge :  his  eager  soldiers  followed ;  and  the  whole  of 
his  centre  ranks  passed  over.  The  flanks  advanced ;  and  the  bridge, 
from  end  to  end,  was  filled  with  archers,  cavalry,  men-at-^rm^,  and 
wax-carriages.  Cressingham,  in  the  midst,  was  hallooing,  m  pnnd 
triumph,  to  those  who  occupied  the  rear  of  the  straining  beams ;  when 
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the  Uast  of  a  tnunpet  sounded,  from  the  till  now  silent,  and  immoTable 
Scottish  phalanx.    It  was  re-echoed  hy  shouts,  from  behind  the  passing 
enemy— and  in  that  moment,  the  supporting  piers  of  the  bridge*  were 
palled  away ;  and  the  whole  of  its  mailed  throng  was  precipitated  into, 
the  stream. 

The  cries  of  the  maimed  and  the  drowning,  were  joined  by  the  ter- 
rific slogen  of  two  bands  of  Scots.  The  one,  with  Wallace^  towards 
the  head  of  the  river ;  while  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Graham,  rushed  from  its  ambuscade  on  the  opposite  bank,  upon  the 
rear  of  the  dismayed  troops ;  and  both  dirisions  sweeping  all  before 
them,  drove  those  who  fought  on  land,  into  the  river ;  and  those  who 
had  just  escaped  the  flood,  to  meet  its  waves  again,  a  bleeding  host. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  which  rather  seemed  a  carnage  than 
a  battle,  Kirkpatrick,  having  heard  the  proud  shouts  of  Cressingham 
on  the  bridge,  now  sought  him  amidst  its  shattered  timbers.  With  the 
ferocity  of  a  tiger,  hunting  his  prey,  he  ran  from  man  to  man ;  and,  as 
the  struggling  wretches  emerged  from  the  water,  he  plucked  them  from 
the  surge;  but  even  while  his  glaring  eye-balls,  and  uplifled  axe, 
threatened  destruction,  he  only  looked  on  them ;  and  with  imprecations 
of  disappointment,  rushed  forward  on  his  chase.  Almost  in  despair, 
thai  the  waves  had,  cheated  his  revenge,  he  was  hurrying  on  in  another 
direction,  when  he  perceived  a  body  moving  through  a  hollow  on  his 
light.  He  turned,  and  saw  the  object  of  his  search,  crawling  amongst 
the  mud  and  sedges. 

*  ^  Ha !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  with  a  voice  of  thunder :  "  Art  thou  yet 
mine? — Damned,  danmed  villain !"  cried  he,  springing  upon  his  breast : 
^  Behold  the  man  you  dishonoured ! — ^behold  the  hot  cheek  your  dastard 
hand  defiled ! — ^Thy  blood  shall  obliterate  the  stain  ;  and  then  Kirkpa- 
txick  may  again  front  the  proudest  in  Scotland  !*' 

''For  mercy!"  cried  the  horror-struck  Cressingham;  struggling 
with  preternatural  strength,  to  extricate  himself. 

**  Hell  would  be  my  portion,  did  I  grant  any  to  thee,"  cried  Kirk- 
patrick ;  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  axe,  he  severed  the  head  from  its 
body.  "  I  am  a  man  again !"  shouted  he,  as  he  held  its  bleeding  veins 
in  Ids  hand,  and  placed  it  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  "  Thou  ruthless 
fffiest  of  Moloch,  and  of  Mammon,  thou  shalt  have  thine  own  blood  to 
drink,  while  I  show  my  general  how  proudly  I  am  avenged !"  As  he 
spoke,  he  dashed  amongst  the  victorious  ranks ;  and  reached  Wallace, 

*  nil  blstoHoiil  ftet  nlating  to  the  bridgo,  ts  yet  exaltingly  repeated  on  the  spot ; 
tad  tb«  nnmber  of  tb«  Sonthrons  who  fell  heneath  the  vnuof  MftmnUtkbiA^^A^cAXa^ 
It  not  ]•«  the  thomo  of  Mumph, 
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at  the  very  moment  he  was  extricating  himself  from  his  fallen  hone, 
which  a  random  arrow  had  shot  under  him.  Murray,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, was  bringing  up  the  wounded  Montgomery ;  who  came  to  sur- 
render his  sword,  and  to  beg  quarter  for  his  men.  The  Earl  turned 
deadly  pale ;  for  the  first  object  that  struck  his  sight,  was  the  fierce 
knight  of  Torthondd,  walking  under  the  stream  of  blood,  which  con- 
tinued to  flow  from  the  ghastly  head  of  Cressingham,  as  he  held  it  tri- 
umphantly in  the  air. 

*^  If  that  be  your  chief,"  cried  Montgomery,  *'  I  have  mistaken  him 
much — I  cannot  yield  my  sword  to  him." 

Murray  understood  him : — "If  cruelty  be  an  evil  spirit,**  returned 
he,  *'  it  has  fled  every  breast  in  this  army,  to  shelter  with  Sir  Roger 
Kirkpatrick ;  and  its  name  is  Legion !  That  is  my  chief!"  added  he, 
pointing  to  Wallase,  with  an  evident  consciousness  of  denying  honour 
from  his  command.  The  chief  rose  firom  the  ground,  dyed  in  the  same 
ensanguined  hue  which  had  excited  the  abhorrence  of  Montgomery, 
though  it  had  been  drawn  from  his  own  veins,  and  those  of  his  horse. 
All,  indeed,  of  blood  about  him,  seemed  to  be  on  his  garments ;  none 
was  in  his  eyes,  none  in  his  heart,  but  what  warmed  it  to  mercy  and  to 
benevolence  for  all  mankind.  His  eye  momentarily  fell  on  the  ajv 
preaching  figure  of  Kirkpatrick ;  who,  waving  the  head  in  the  air,  blew 
from^iis  bugle  the  triumphal  notes  of  the  Pryse*,  and  then  cried  to  his 
chief:  "I  have  slain  the  wolf  of  Scotland!  My  brave  clansmen  are 
now  casing  my  target  with  his  skinf ;  which,  when  I  etrike  its  bossy 
sides,  will  cry  aloud.  So  perishes  tiiy  dishonour !  So  perish  all  the 
enemies  of  Scotland !" 

"  And  with  the  extinction  of  that  breath,  Kirkpatrick,"  cried  Wal- 
lace, looking  sternly  firom  the  head  to  him,  "  let  your  fell  revenge  perish 
also.  For  yo\)r  own  honour,  commit  no  indignities  on  the  body  yoo 
have  slain."  .    t 

"  'Tis  for  you  to  conquer  like  a  god !"  cried  Kirkpatrick  :  **  I  have 
felt  as  a  man,  and  like  a  man  I  revenge.  This  head  shall  destroy,  even 
in  death :  it  shall  yanquish  its  friends  for  me ;  for  I  will  wear  it  like  a 
Gorgon  on  my  sword,  to  turn  to  stone  every  Southron  who  looks  on  it" 
While  speaking,  he  disappeared  amongst  the  thickening  ranks ;  and  as 
the  triumphant  Scots  hailed  him  in  passing,  Montgomery  thinking  of 
his  perishing  men,  suflTered  Murray  to  lead  him  to  the  scene  of  his 
humility. 

*  The  Pryw  were  the  notes  sounded  in  banting  at  the  desth  of  the  gamei 
t  It  Is  reoorded  that  the  memoty  of  Cressingham  was  so  odions  to  the  8oo(a»  they*  dM 
iJidesd  Hay  his  dead  body,  and  made  saddles  and  glrtbs  and  other  things  of  Mi  skin. 
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The  erer-comprehensive  eye  of  Wallace  peiceived  him,  aa  he  ad- 
vanced ;  and  gnesslng  by  his  armour  and  dignified  demeanour,  who  he 
was,  with  a  noble  grace,  he  raised  his  helmed  bonnet  from  his  head, 
when  the  Earl  approached  him.  Montgomery  looked  on  him ;  he  felt 
his  soul,  eyen  more  than  his  arms,  subdued ;  but  still  there  was  some- 
thing about  a  soldier's  heart,  that  shrunk  from  yielding  his  power  of 
resistance.  The  blood  mounted  into  his  before  pale  cheeks :  he  held 
out  his  sword  in  silence  to  the  victor ;  for  he  could  not  bring  his  tongue 
to  pronounce  the  word  "  surrender." 

Wallace  understood  the  sign,  and  holding  up  his  hand  to  a  herald, 
the  trumpet  of  peace  was  raised.  It  sounded :  —  and  where,  ih$  mo- 
ment before,  were  the  horrid  clash  of  arms,  the  yell  of  savage  conquest, 
and  direful  cries  for  mercy,  all  was  still  as  death.  Not  that  death  which 
has  past,  but  that  which  is  approaching.  —  None  spoke ;  not  a  sound 
was  heard,  but  the  low  groans  of  the  dying,  who  lay,  overwhelmed  and 
perishing,  beneath  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  feet  of  the  living. 

The  voice  of  Wallace  rose  from  this  awful  pause. — Its  sound  was 
ever  the  harbinger  of  glory,  or  of  "  good  will  to  men." — "  Soldiers !" 
cried  he,  "  God  has  given  victory — let  us  show  our  gratitude,  by  mod- 
eration and  mercy.     Gather  the  wounded  into  quarters,  and  bury  the 
•dead." 

Wallace  then  turned  to  the  extended  sword  of.  the  Earl :  he  put  it 
gently  back  with  his  hand  :  "  Ever  wear,  what  you  honour,"  said  he  ; 
"  but,  gallant  Montgomery,  when  you  draw  it  next,  let  it  be  in  a  better 
cause.  Learn,  brave  Earl,  to  discriminate  between  a  warrior's  glory, 
and  his  shame ;  between  the  defender  of  his  country,  and  the  unpro- 
voked ravager  of  other  lands." 

Montgomery  blushed  scarlet,  at  these  words ;  but  it  was  not  with 
resentment.  He  looked  down  for  a  moment—"  Ah !"  thought  he, 
"  perhaps  I  ought  never  to  have  drawn  it  here !"  'Then  raising  his 
eyes  to  Wdlace,  he  said — "  Were  you  not  the  enemy  of  my  king,  who, 
though  a  conqueror,  sanctions  none  of  the  cruelties  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  his  name,  I  would  give  you  my  hand,  before  the  remnant  of 
his  brave  troops,  whose  lives  you  grant.  But  you  have  my  heart ;  a 
heart  that  knows  no  difference  between  friend  or  foe,  when  the  bonds 
of  virtue  would  unite,  what  only  civil  dissensions  hold  separate." 

"  Had  your  king  possessed  the  virtues  you  believe  he  does,"  replied 
Wallace,  '^  my  sword  might  have  now  been  a  pruning  hook.  But  that 
is  past !  We  are  in  arms  for  injuries  received,  and  to  drive  out  a  ty- 
rant. For,  believe  me,  noble  Montgomery,  that  monarch  has  little 
pretensionB  to  virtue,  who  suffers  the  oppressors  of  his  people^  or  oC  bl^& 
comiiieats,  to  go  unpojushed.     To  connive  at  craelly,  \ft  \a  i^nA>kA^X. 
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And  liaB  Edward  ever  frowned  on  one  of  those  deepots,  Mfib  m 
hia  name,  hare  for  these  two  yean  past,  laid  Scotland  in  blood  vdA 
ashes r 

The  appeal  was  too  stroDg  for  Montgomery  to  answer :  be  M%  its 
truth,  and  bowed,  with  an  expression  in  his  face,  that  told  more,  thaa 
as  a  subject  of  England,  he  dared  declare. 

The  late  expecting  silence  was  famed  into  the  clamorous  activity 
of  eager  obedience.  The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  rear  of  Stir* 
ling  ;  while  the  major  part  of  the  Scots,  (leaving  a  detachment,  to  on- 
burden  the  earth  of  its  bleeding  load),  returned  in  front  of  the  gates, 
just  as  De  Waienne^s  division  appeared  on  the  horizon,  like  a  moving 
cloud  gilded  by  the  now  setting  sun.  At  this  sight,  Wallace  sent  Ed- 
win into  the  town,  with  Lord  Montgomery ;  and  marshalling  Ins  Hnei 
prepared  to  bear  down  upon  the  approaching  Earl. 

But  the  Lord  Warden  had  received  information,  which  fought  bet- 
ter for  the  Scots  than  an  host  of  swords.  When  advanced  a  very  little 
onward  on  the  Carae  of  Stirling,  one  of  his  scouts  brought  intelligence, 
that  having  approached  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  he  had  seen  tint 
river  floating  with  dead  bodies ;  and  soon  after  met  Southron  soldiers 
in  full  flight,  while  he  heard  from  afar  the  Scottish  horns  blowing  the 
notes  of  victory,  ^rom  what  he  learnt  from  the  fugitives,  he  also  in- 
formed his 'lord,  "  tiiat  not  only  the  town  and  citadel  of  Stirling,  were 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  but  the  two  detachments  un- 
der Montgomery  and  Hilton,  had  both  been  discomfited,  and  their 
leaders  slain  or  tal^en." 

At  this  intelligence,  Earl  de  Warenne  stood  aghast ;  and  while  he 
^  was  still  doubting  that  such  disgrace  to  King  Edward's  arms  could  be 
possible,  two  or  three  fugitives  came  up,  and  witnessed  to  its  troth. 
One  had  seen  Kirkpatrick,  with  the  bloody  head  of  the  governor  of 
Stirliog  on  his  sword.  Another  had  been  near  Cressingham  in  the 
wood,  when  he  told  Montgomery  of  the  capture  of  De  Valence ;  and 
concluding  that  he  meant  the  leader  of  the  third  division,  ha  corrobo- 
rated the  scout's  information  of  the  two  defeats ;  adding  (for  terror 
magnified  the  objects  of  fear),  that  the  Scots  army  was  incalculable ; 
*  but  was  so  disposed  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  as  to  appear  inconsiden- 
ble,  that  he  might  ensnare  his  enemies,  by  filling  them  with  hopes  of 
an  easy  conquest. 

These  accounts  persuaded  De  Warenne  to  make  a  retreat ;  and  in- 
timidated by  the  exaggerated  representations  of  them  who  had  fled,  his 
men,  with  no  littie  precipitation,  turned  to  obey. 

Wallace  perceived  the  retrograde  motion  of  his  enemy^s  lines ;  and 
while  a  stream  of  arrows  from  his  archers  poured  upon  them  like  hail« 
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he  bore  down  upon  the  rear-gaard  with  hie  cavaLry-aod  men-at-arme, 
and  BBDi  Giaham  round  by  the  wood,  to  earpnee  the  flanks. 

All  was  execate(|  with  promptitade ;  and  the  tremendous  slogen 
aoonding  from  side  to  side,  the  terrified  Southrons,  before  in  confusion, 
DOW  threw  away  their  anns,  to  lighten  themselves  for  escape. — Sensi- 
ble that  it  is  not  the  number  of  the  dead,  but  the  terror  of  the  living, 
which  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  conquest,  De  Warenae  saw  the  ef- 
fects of  this  panic,  in  the  total  disregard  of  his  orders ;  and  dreadful 
would  have  been  the  carnage  of  his  troops,  had  he  not  sounded  a 
parley. 

The  bugle  of  Wallace  instantly  answered  it.  De  Warenne  sent 
forward  his  herald.  He  ofifered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  provided  he 
might  be  exempted  from  relinquishing  the  royal  standard ;  and  that  he, 
and  his  men,  might  be  permitted  to  return  without  delay  into  England. 
Wallace  accepted  the  first  article;  granted  the 'second;  but  with 
regard  to  the  third,  it  must  be  on  condition,  that  he,  the  Lord  De  War- 
enne, and  the  ofi&cers  taken  in  his  army,  or  in  other  engagements  lately 
fought  in  Scotland,  should  be  immediately  exchanged  for  the  like  num- 
ber of  noble  Scots,  Wallace  should  name,  who  were  prisoners  in 
England;  and  that  the  common  men  of  the  army,  now  about  to 
snrreoder  their  arms,  should  take  an  oath  never  to  serve  again  against 
Scotland. 

These  prdiminaries  being  agreed  to,  (their  very  boldness,  arguing 
the  conscious  advantage,  which  seemed  to  compel  the  assent),  the  Lord 
Warden  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  30,000  troops  ;  and  first  laying 
down  his  sword,  which  Wallace  immediately  returned  to  him  ;  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  marched  by,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  throwing 
down  their  weapons,  as  they  approached  their  conqueror.  Wallace  ex- 
tended bis  Une,  while  the  procession  moved ;  for  he  had  too  much  pol- 
icy, to  show  his  enemies  that  30,000  men  had  yielded,  almost  without 
a  blow,  to  scarce  5,000.  The  oath  was  afterwards  administered  to 
each  regimenty  by  heralds,  sent  for  that  purpose  into  the  strath  of  Mon- 
teith,  whither  Wallace  had  directed  the  captured  legions  to  assemble, 
and  refresh  themselves,  previous  to  their  departure  next  morning  for 
England.  The  privates  thus  disposed  of,  to  release  himself  from  the 
c«nmanders  also,  Wallace  told  De  Warenne,  that  dutjr  called  him  away, 
but  every  respect  would  be  paid  to  them  by  the  Scottish  officers. 

He  then  gave  directions  to  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  to  escort  De 
Warenne,  and  the  rest  of  the  noble  prisoners,  to  Stirling.  Wallace, 
himself,  turned  with  his  veteran  band,  to  give  a  conqueror^s  greeting  to 
the  Baron  of  Hilton :  and  so  ended  the  fam6us  battles  of  Cambaa- 
Keimeth  and  the  Carse  of  Stirling- 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

STIRLIKO  CASTIiK. 

The  priataen  which  had  been  taken  with  Montgomeiy,  were  lodged 
behind  the  town,  and  the  woanded  carried  into  the  abbey  of  Cambm- 
Keuneth ;  but  when  Edwin  came  to  moTO  that  Earl  himaelf,  he  foond 
him  too  faint  with  lose  of  blood  to  sit  a  horse  to  Snawdonn.  He  there- 
fore ordered  a  litter ;  and  so  conveyed  his  brave  prisoner  to  that  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  Stirling. 

The  priests  in  Wallace's  army,  not  only  exercised  the  Leritieal, 
6ut  the  good  Samaritan's  functions ;  and  (hey  soon  obeyed  the  yomig 
knight's  summons  to  dress  the  wounds  of  Montgomery. 

Messengers,  meanwhile,  arrived  from  Wallace,  acquainting  his 
chieftains  in  Stirling  witl\  the  surrender  of  Be  Warenne's  army.  Hence 
no  surprise  was  created  in  the  breast  of  the  wounded  Earl,  when  be 
saw  his  commander  enter  the  palace,  as  the  prisoner  of  the  lUnstrioas 
Scot 

Montgomery  held  out  his  hand  to  the  Lord  Warden,  in  silence,  and 
with  a  flushed  cheek. 

"  Blush  not,  my  noble  friend,?'  cried  De  Warenne ;  *'  these  wounds 
•peak  more  eloquendy  than  a  thousand  tongues,  the  gaHantry  wUh 
which  you  maintained  the  sword,  that  fate  compelled  you  to  surrender. 
8nt  I,  without  a  scratch,  how  can  I  meet  the  unconquered  Edward  ? 
And  yet  it  was  not  for  myself,  I  feared ;  my  brave,  and  confiding  sol- 
diers were  in  aU  my  thoughts ;  fbr  I  saw  it  was  not  to  meet  an  army 
I  led  them,  but  against  a  whirlwind,  a  storm  of  war,  with  which  no 
strength  that  I  commanded  could  contend." 

While  the  English  generals  thus  conversed,  Edwin's  impatient  heart 
feaxned  to  be  again  at  the  side  of  Wallace ;  and  gladly  resigning  the 
charge  of  hiM  noble  prisoner,  to  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay ;  as  soon  as  he 
observed  a  cessation  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  earls,  he  drew  near 
Montgomery,  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Farewell,  ti&  we  meet  again !"  said  the  young  Eari,  pressing  hk 
hand :  "  You  have  been  a  friend,  rather  than  an  enemy  to  me." 

"  Because,"  returned  Edwin,  "  I  follow  the  example  of  my  general, 
who  would  willingly  be  the  friend  of  all  mankind." 

Warenne  looked  at  him  with  surprise :  **  And  who  are  you,  who 
in  that  stripling  form  ulters  sentiments  which  might  grace  the  matareit 
/ears?" 
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With  a  sweet  dignity,  Edwin  replied,  '*  I  am  Edwin  Ruthren,  the 
adopted  brother  of  Sir  William  WaUace." 

*"  And  the  son  of  him,"  asked  De  Waxenne,  «*  who,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallaee,  was  the  first  to  mount  Dambarton  walls  ?^ 

At  these  words  the  cheeks  of  Edwin  were  suffused  with  a  more 
anhnated  bloom.  At  the  moment  when  his  courage  was  distinguished 
on  the  heights  of  Dumbarton,  by  the  vowed  friendship  of  Wallace,  he 
had  foond  himself  belored  by  the  bravest,  and  most  amiable  of  beings ; 
and  in  his  light,  he  felt  both  warmth  and  brightness :  but  this  question 
of  De  Warenne,  conveyed  to  him  that  he  had  found  fame  himself;  that 
he  was  then  publicly  acknowledged,  to  be  an  object  not  unworthy  of 
being  called  the  brother  of  Sir  William  Wallace ! — ^and,  casting  down 
his  eyes,  beaming  with  exultation,  from  the  fixed  gaze  of  De  Warenne, 
be  answered,  '*  I  am  that  happy  Ruthven,  who  had  the  honour  to  mount 
Dumbarton  rock  by  the  side  of  my  general ;  and  from  his  hand  there 
receiTed  the  stroke  of  knighthood.^ 

De  Warenne  rose,  much  agitated  :  *'  If  such  be  the  boys  of  Scot- 
kad,  need  we  wonder  when  the  spirit  of  resistance  is  roused  in  the  na- 
tion, that  oar  strength  should  wither  before  its  men !" 

^  At  least,*^  said  Montgomery,  whose  admiration  of  what  passed 
aeesied  to  re-animate  his  languid  faculties,  "it  deprives  defeat  of  its 
sting,  when  we  are  conscious  we  yielded  to  a  power  that  was  irresisti- 
ble. Bat,  my  Lord,'*  added  he,  '*  if  the  courage  of  this  youth  amazes 
yoa,  what  will  you  say  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  this  country,  ought  to  be 
the  erowD  of  Sir  William  WallaceV  career,  when  you  know  by  what  a 
chain  of  brave  hearts  he  is  surrounded  ?  Even  tender  woman  loses  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  when  she  belongs  to  him.''  Earl  de  Warenne 
nrprised  al  the  energy  with  which  he  spoke,  looked  at  him  with  an 
expcession  Ihat  told  him  so.  —  "  Yes,"  continued  he,  f*  I  witnessed  the 
heroism  of  TMy  Wallace ;  when  she  defended  the  character  of  her 
husband  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  host,  and  preserved  the  secret  of  lus 
letrest  inviofarte.^  I  saw  that  loveliest  of  women,  whom  the  dastard 
Heseliigige  slow* 

disgrace  to  knighthood!"  cried  Edwin,  with  indignant  vehe- 
:  "  If  you  were  spectator  of  that  bloody  deed,  retire  from  this 
house ;  go  to  Oambas-Kenneth,  any  where ;  but  leave  this  city  before 
the  injured  WaHace  arrives :  blast  not  his  eyes  with  a  second  sight  of 
(me  who  could  have  beheld  his  wife  murdered." 

Every  eye  was  now  fixed,  on  the  commanding  figure  of  the  young 
Edwin,  who  stood  with  the  determination  of  being  obeyed,  breathing 
ia  every  look.    De  Warenne  then  at  oace  saw  the  posaibiliiit^  xH  m 
18 
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gentle  a  creatare  being  transformed  into  the  seul  of  enterprise,  into  the 
fearless  and  effectire  soldier. 

Lord  Montgomery  held  out  his  hand  to  Edwin. — ^^  By  this  right  arm, 
I  swear,  noble  youth,  that  had  I  been  on  the  spot,  when  Heaelrigge 
lifted  his  sword  against  the  breast  of  liuly  Wallace,  I  would  hare 
sheathed  my  sword  in  his !  It  was  not  then,  that  I  saw  that  matehless 
woman.  Offended  with  my  want  of  severity  in  the  scrutiny  I  had 
made  at  Ellerslie  a  few  hours  before,  Hesselrigge  sent  me  instantly  to 
Ayr.  Amulf  quarrelled  with  me  there,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  I 
immediately  retired  in  disgust  to  England." 

"Then  howl  —  you  ought  to  be  Sir  Gilbert  Uambledon?"  replied 
Edwin ;  "  but  whoever  you  are,  as  you  were  kind  to  the  Lady  Marion, 
I  cannot  but  regret  my  late  hasty  charge^;  and  for  which  I  beseech 
your  pardon." 

Montgomery  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it :  "  Generous  Ruthveo, 
your  warmth  is  too  honourable  to  need  forgiveness.  —  I  am  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Hambledon ;  and  had  I  remained  so,  I  should  not  now  be  in 
Seotiand.  But  in  my  first  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after 
my  accession  to  the  earldom  of  Montgomery,  he  said,  it  had  been  ru- 
moured from  Scotland,  that  I  was  disloyal  in  my  heart  to  my  king: 
'and  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  your  calumniators,*  oentinued  he,  'I  ap- 
point you  secend  in  command  there,  to  the  Earl  de  Warenne.'  To 
have  refused  to  fight  against  Shr  William  Wallace,  would  have  been  to 
have  accused  myself  of  treason.  And  while  I  respected  the  husbaiid 
of  the  murdered  Lady  Marion,  I  yet  condemned  him  as  an  insurgent; 
and  with  the  same  spirit  you  follow  him  to  the  field,  I  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  my  prince." 

"  Lord  Montgomery,"  returned  Edwin,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  one, 
who  proves  to  me,  what  my  general,  wronged  as  he  has  heen,  yet  al- 
ways inculcates — ^that  all  the  Southrons  are  not  base  sad  cmel.  When 
he  knows  who  is  indeed  his  prisoner,  what  recollections  will  it  awaken ! 
But  till  you  and  he  again  meet,  I  shall  not  intimate  to  him  the  roebm- 
choly  satisfaction  he  is  to  enjoy ;  for,  with  the  remeaibrances  it  wiU 
arouse,  your  presence  must  bring  the  antidote." 

The  brave  youth,  then  telling  Ramsay  in  what  parts  of  the  palaee 
the  rest  of  the  lords  were  to  be  lodged,  with  recovered  composure  de- 
scended to  the  court-yard,  to  take  horse  for  Tor  wood.  He  was  gal- 
lopping  along,  under  the  bright  light  of  the  moon,  when  he  heard  a 
squadron  on  full  speed  approaching ;  and^  presently  Mnnuy  appeared  at 
its  head.  "  Hurrah,  Edwin !"  cried  he,  "  you  scent  well !  We  come 
to  demand  the  instant  surrender  of  the  citadel.  HOton's  division  fatf 
surrendered,  and  weure  complete  masters  of  the  field." 
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The  two  barons  had  indeed  come  uy,  aboat  half  an  hour  after  Earl 
de  Warenoe^B  division  had  met  its  fate.  Sir  William  Wallace  imme- 
diately sent  forward  his  heralds,  with  the  colours  of  De  Valence  and 
Mottt^mery ;  crowning  the  whole  with  the  warden-banner  of  De  War- 
enne,  and  requiring  the  present  enemy  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The 
sight  of  these  standards  was  sufficient  to  assure  Hilton,  there  was  no 
deceit  in  the  embassy.  The  nature  of  his  position  precluded  retreat ; 
and  not  seeing  any  reason  for  10,000  men  disputing  the  day  with  a 
power,  to  whom  50,000  had  just  surrendered,  he,  and  his  compeer,  with 
the  reluctance  of  veterans,  embraced  the  terms  of  surrender. 

The  instant  Hilton  put  lus  argent  banner*  into  the  victor *8  hand, 
Wallace  knew  the  castle  must  now  be  his,  since  he  had  discomfited  all 
who  could  have  maintained  it  against  him.  Impatient  to  apprise  Lord 
Mar  and  his  family  of  their  safety,  he  despatched  Murray  with  a  con- 
siderable escort,  to  demand  its  surrender. 

Murray  gladly  obeyed ;  and  accompanied  by  Edwin,  with  the  ban* 
tiers  of  Cressingham,  and  De  Warenne,  trailing  in  the  dust,  he  arrived 
before  the  castle,  and  summoned  the  lieutenant  to  the  walls.  But  that 
officer,  well  aware  what  was  going  to  happen,  feared  to  appear.  From 
the  battlements  of  the  keep,  he  had  seen  the  dreadful  conflict  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth ;  he  had  seen  the  thousands  of  De  Warenne  pass 
before  the  conqueror.  To  pvnish  their  treachery,  in  aot  only  having 
suffered  Cressingham  to  steal  out,  under  the  armistice,  but  upholding 
also,  the  breaking  of  his  word  to  surrender  at  sunset,  the  terrified  offi- 
cer believed  that  Wallace  was  now  come,  to  put  the  whole  garrison  to 
the  sword. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Murray's  approaching  squadron,  the  lieutenant 
harried  to  Lord  Mar ;  to  offer  him  immediate  liberty,  if  he  would  go 
forth  to  Wallace,  and  treat  with  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  garrison. 
Closed  up  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  the  Earl  knew  nought  of  what  was 
oecnrring  without;  and,  when  the  Southron  entered,  he  expected  it 
was  to  lead  him  again  to  the  death,  which  had  been  twice  averted. 
But  the  pale  and  trembling  lieutenant  had  no  sooner  spoken  the  first 
word,  than  Mar  discerned  it  was  a  suppliant,  not  an  executioner,  he  saw 
before  him ;  and  he  was  even  promising  that  clemency  from  Wal- 
lace, which  he  knew  dwelt  in  his  heart,  when  Murray's  trumpet 
sounded. 


«  The  ftrms  of  Hilton  ire,  argent,  two  ban  axnra  The  charge  on  those  of  Blenkln- 
topp  are  three  wheat  sbeaTce ;  ereet,  a  Hon  rampant,  graaplng  a  roeo.  The  ruins  of  tb* 
patrlnKHdal  eaatlea  of  these  two  aadeni  harons  are  still  to  be  seen  In  11^^  XL^onMn  ^ 
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The  lieutenaot  started,  horror-struck.     '*It  is  now  too  lata!    I 

» 

have  not  made  the  first  overture ;  and  there  sounds  the  death-b^  of 
this  garrison ! — ^I  saved  your  life,  Earl !"  cried  he,  imploringly,  to  Lord 
Mar :  *'  when  the  enraged  Creesingham  commanded  me  to  pull  the  cotd 
which  would  have  launched  you  into  eternity, — ^I  disobeyed  him ! — ^For 
my  sake,  then,  preserve  this  garrison,  and  accompany  me  to  the  ram- 
parts." 

The  chftins  were  immediately  knocked  off  the  limbs  of  Mar ;  and, 
the  lieutenant  presenting  Jiim  with  a  sword,  they  appeared  together  on 
the  battlements.  As  the  declining  moon  shone  on  their  backs,  Murray 
did  not  disoem  that  it  was  his  uncle,  who  mounted  the  wall.  But  call- 
ing to  him  in  a  voice  which  declared  there  was  no  appeal,  pointed  to 
the  humbled  ooloura  of  Edward,  and  demanded  the  instant  aorrender 
of  the  citadel. 

"  Let  it  be  then  with  the  pledge  of  Sir  William  Wallace's  mereyT 
oried  the  venerable  Earl. 

"  With  ev«ry  pledge,  Jjord  Mar,"  returned  Murray,  now  joyfully 
recognising  his  uncle,  *'  which  you  think  safe  to  give." 

^  Then  the  keys  of  the  citadel  are  yours,"  cried  the  lieutenant :  "  I 
oidy  ask  the  lives  of  my  garrison." 

This  was  granted ;  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the 
admission  of  ^le  Scots.  As  the  enrap^ed  Edwin  heard  the  heavy 
chains  of  the  portcullis  drawing  up,  and  the  massy  bolts  of  the  huge 
doors  grating  in  their  guards,  he  thought  of  his  mother's  liberty,  of  hia 
father's  joy,  in  pressing  her  again  in  his  arms ;  and  hastening  to  the 
tower  where  Lord  Ruthven  held  watch  over  the  now  sleeping  De 
Valence,  he  told  him  all  that  had  happened  :  *'  Go,  n^y  father,"  added 
he ;  "  enter  with  Murray,  and  be  the  first  to  open  the  priaon-doora  of 
my  dearest  mother." 

Lord  Ruthven  embraced  his  son. — "  My  dear  Edwin !  this  saciifioe 
to  my  feelings,  is  worthy  of  yoq.  But  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  so- 
perior,  even  to  the  tenderest  private  ones.  I  am  planted  here  by  my 
commander ;  and-  shall  I  quit  my  station  for  any  gratification,  till  he 
gives  me  leave  1  No,  -dear  boy. — Be  you  my  representative  to  your 
mother :  and  while  my  example  teaches  you,  above  all  earthly  con- 
siderations io  obey  your  honour,  those  tender  embraces  will  show  her, 
what  I  sacrifice ^to  duty." 

Edwin  no  longer  urged  his  father ;  and  leaving  his  apartment,  ilew 
to  the  gate  of  the  inner  ballium.  It  was  open :  and  Murray  already 
stood  on  the  platform  before  the  keep,  receiving  tlie  keys  of  the 
garrison. 

''  Blessed  sight !"  cried  the  Earl,  to  his  nephew ;  ''  wKen  I  put  the 
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bttmer  of  Mar  into  your  unpractised  hand,  little  could  I  expect,  that,  in 
the  course  of  four  months,  I  should  see  my  brave  Andrew  receive  the 
keys  of  proud  Starling  fr<xa  its  commander !" 

Marray  smiled,  while  his  plumed  head  bowed  gratefully .  to  his 
uncle ;  and  turning  to  the  lieutenant,  *'  Now,*'  said  he,  *'  lead  me  to  thfi 
ladies  Mar  and  Ruthven ;  that  I  may  assure  them,  they  are  free.'' 

The  gates  of  the  keep  were  now  unclosed  ;  and  the  lieutenant  con- 
ducted his  victors,  along  a  gloomy  pasiage,  to  a  low  door,  studded  with 
knobs  of  iron.  As  he  drew  the  b^jlt  he  whispered  to  Lord  Mar, 
^  These  severities  are  the  hard  policy  of  Governor  Cressingham.'* 

He  poshed  the  door  slowly  open,  and  discovered  a  small  miserable 
cell ;  vtaie  walls  of  rugged  stone,  had  no  other  covering  than  the  in- 
crustations, which  time,  and  many  a  dripping  winter,  had  strewn  over 
their  vaulted  surface.  On  the  ground,  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  lay  a  fe- 
male figure  in  a  profound  sleep.  But  the  light  which  the  lieutenant 
held,  streaming  full  'Qpon  the  uncurtained  slumberer,  she  started,  and, 
with  a  shriek  of  terror,  at  sight  of  so  many  armed  men,  discovered  the 
pallid  features  of  the  Countess  of  Mar.  With  an  anguish,  which 
hardly  the  freedom  he  was  going  to  bestow,  could  ameliorate,  the 
Earl  mdied  forward,  and  throwing  himself  beside  her,  caught  her  in 
his  aims.  ^ 

*'  Are  we  then  to  die  ?"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  horror :  '*  Has 
Wallace  abandoned  us? — Are  we  to  perish? — Heartless,  heartless 
raaar 

Overcome  by  his  emotions,  the  Earl  could  only  strain  her  to  his 
breast,  in  speechless  agitation.  Edwin  saw  a  picture  of  his  mother's 
aofferiiigs,  in  the  present  distraction  of  the  Countess ;  and  he  felt  his 
powers  of  utterance  locked  up  ;  but  Lord  Andrew,  whose  ever-light 
heart  viras  gay,  the  moment  he  was  no  longer  unhappy,  jocosely  an- 
swered, **  My  fair  aunt,  there  are  many  hearts  to  die  by  your  eyes,  be- 
fore that  day !  and,  meanwhile,  1  come  from  Sir  William  Wallace — ^to 
set  you  free !" 

The  name  of  Wallace,  and  the  intimation,  that  he  had  sent  to  set 
her  frecy  drove  every  former  thought  of  death,  and  misery,  from  her 
Bund :  again  the  ambrosial  gales  of  love,  seemed  to  breathe  around  her 
— she  saw  not  her  prison  walls ;  she  felt  herself  again*in  his  presence : 
and  in  a  blissful  trance,  rather  endured,  than  participated,  the  warm 
congfatnlations  of  her  husband  on  their  mutual  safety. 

Edwin,  and  Murray,  turned,  to  follow  the  lieutenant ;  who,  preced- 
ing them,  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  **  Here*,"  said  he^ "  is  Ia&s 
Rntfarren's  liabitation;  and — aks! — not  better  than  the  Co^xiXfiss^^r 
While  he  spoJr^,  he  threw  open  (he  door,  and  discoveted  \\a  «^  VdscaXa 
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also  asleep.  But  when  the  glad  voice  of  her  son  pierced  her  ear ; 
wheii  his  fond  embraces  clang  to  her  bosom,  her  surprise,  and  emo- 
tions, were  almost  insupportable.  Hardly  crediting  her  senses,  that  he 
whom  she  had  believed  was  safe  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Columba,  could 
be  within  the  dangerous  walls  of  Stirling;  that  it  was  his  mailed 
breast,  that  pressed  against  her  bosom ;  that  it  was  his  voice,  she  heard 
exclaiming,  "  Mother,  we  come  to  give  you  freedom  !*'  all  appeared  to 
her  like  a  dream  of  madness.    • 

She  listened,  she  felt  him,  she  found  her  cheek  wet  with  his  raptu- 
rous tears : — **  Am  I  in  my  right  mind  ?'*  cried  she,  looking  at  him,  with 
a  fearful,  yet  oveijoyed  countenance :  "  Am  I  not  mad  1  O !  tell  me," 
cried  she,  turning  to  Murray,  and  the  lieutenant,  "  is  this  my  son  that  1 
see,  or  has  terror  turned  my  brain  V^ 

"  It  is  indeed  your  son,  your  Edwin,  my  very  self,"  returned  he, 
alarmed  at  the  expression  of  her  voice  and  countenance.  Murray 
gently  advanced,  and  kneeling  down  by  her,  respeotfully  took  her  hand. 
"  He  speaks  truth,  my  dear  madam.  It  is  your  son  Edwin.  He  left 
his  convent,  to  be  a  volunteer  with  Sir  William- Wallace.  He  has 
covered  himself  with  honour,  on  the  walls  of  Dumbarton ;  and  here 
also,  a  sharer  in  his  leader^s  victories,  he  is  come  to  set  you  free." 

At  this  explanation,  which  being  given  in  the  sober  language  of 
reason,  Lady  Ruthven  believed,  she  gave  way  to  the  full  happiness  of 
her  soul,  and  falling  on  the  neck  of  her  son,  embraced  him  with  a  food 
of  tears : — "  And  thy  father,  Edwin !  where  is  he  ? .  Did  not  the  noble 
Wallace  rescue  him  from  Ayr  ?" 

"  He  did,  and  he  is  here."  Edwin  then  repeated  to  his  mother,  the 
affectionate  message  of  his  father,  and  the  particulars  of  his  release. 
Perceiving  how  happily  they  were  engaged,  Murray  now  with  a  flutter 
in  his  own  bosom,  rose  from  his  knees,  and  requested  the  lieutenant  to 
conduct  him  to  Lady  Helen  Mar. 

His  guide  led  the  way,  by  a  winding  staircase, into  a  stone  gallery; 
where  letting  Lord  Andrew  into  a  spacious  apartment,  divided  in  the 
midst  by  a  vast  screen  of  carved  cedar-wood,  he  pointed  to  a  cur- 
tained entrance: — "In  that  chamber,"  said  he,  "lodges  the  Lady 
Helen." . 

"  Ah,  my  po<y  cousin !"  exclaimed  Murray,  "  though  she  seems  not 
to  have  tasted  the  hardships  of  her  parents,  she  has  shared  their  misery 
I  do  not  doubt."  While  he  spoke,  the  lieutenant  bowed  in  silence,  and 
Murray  entered  alone.  The  chamber  was  magnificent,  and  illumined 
by  a  lamp,  which  hung  from  the  ceiling.  He  cautiously  approached 
the  bed,  fearing  too  hastily  to  disturb  her,  and  gently  pulling  aside  the 
diirtain,  beheld  vacancy.    An  e^cXaioaXioTLQiC  ^Wiabajd  ahnoBt  escaped 
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him,  when  observing  a  half>open  door  at  the  other  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, he  drew  towards  it ;  and  there  beheld  his  cousin,  with  her  back 
to  him,  kneeling  before  a  crucifix.  She  spoke  not,  but  the  fervour 
of  her  action  manifested  how  earnestly  she  prayed.  He  moved 
behind  her,  but  she  heard  him  not :  her  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  the  saccess  of  her.  petition ;  and  at  last  raising  her  clasped  hands 
in  a  paroxysm  of  emotion,  die  exclaimed, — ^*  If  that  trumpet  sounded 
the  victory  of  the  Scots,  then,  Power  of  Goodness !  receive  thy  ser- 
vant's thanks.  But  if  De  Warenne  have  conquered,  where  De  Val- 
ence &iled ;  if  all  whom  I  love,  be  lost  to  me  here,  take  me  then  to 
thyself;  and  let  my.  freed  spirit  fly  to  their  embraces  in  heaven !" 

'*  Ay,  and  on  earth  too,  thou  blessed  angel !"  cried  Murray,  throw- 
ing himself  towards  her.  She  started  from  her  knees;  and  with  such 
a  cry,  as  the  widow  of  Sarepta  uttered,  when  she  embraced  her  son 
from  the  dead,  Helen  threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  cousin,  and 
cloeed  her  eyes  in  a  blissful  swoon — for  even  while  every  outward  sense 
seemed  fled,  the  impression  of  joy  played  about  her  heart ;  and  the  an- 
imated throbbings  of  Murray's  breast,  while  he  pressed  her  in  his  arms, 
at  last  aroused  her  to  recollection.  Her  glistening,  and  uplifted  eyes, 
told  all  the  happiness,  all  the  gratitude  of  her  soul.  "  My  ^&ther  ? — ^All 
are  safe  1"  demanded  she. — ^**  All,  my  best  beloved !"  answered  Murray, 
forgetting,  in  the  powerful  emotions  of  his  heart,  that  what  he  felt,  and 
what  he  uttered,  were  beyond  even  a  cousin's  limits : — "  My  uncle ; 
the  Countess ;  Lord  and  Lady  Ruthven  ;  all  are  safe." 

"And  Sir  William  Wallace?"  cried  she:  "You  do  not  mention 
bim.     I  hope  lio  ill — " 

He  is  conqueror  here !"  interrupted  Murray :  "  He  has  subdued 
every  obstacle  between  Berwick  and  Stirling ;  and  he  has  sent  me 
hither,  to  set  you  and  the  rest  of  the  dear  prisoners  free. 

Helen's  heart  throbbed  with  a  new  tumult  as  he  spoke.  She  longed 
to  ask,  whether  the  unknown  knight  from  whom  she  had  parted  in  the 
hermit's  cell,  had  ever  joined  Sir  William  Wallace  ?  She  yearned  to 
know  that- he  yet  lived.  At  the  thought  of  the  probability  of  his  hav- 
ing fallen  in  some  of  these  desperate  conflicte,  her  soul  seemed  to  gasp 
for  existence ;  and  dropping  her  head  on  her  cousin's  shoulder :  "  Tell 
me,  Andrew — ^"  said  she,  and  there  she  paused,  with  an  emotion  for 
which  she  could  not  account  to  herself. 

"  Of  what  would  my  sweet  cousin  enquire  ?"  asked  Murray,  partak- 
ing her  agitation. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  said  she,  covered  with  blushes ;  "  but  did 
you  fight  alone  in  these  battles  «    Did  no  other  knight  but  Six  W^UaaaSk 
Wallace  r 
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*'  Many,  dearest  Helen,''  returned  Murray,  enraptured  at  a  solici- 
tude, which  he  appropriated  to  himself.  "  Many  knights  joined  oar 
arms.  All  fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  leader ;  and  thanks  to 
heaven,  none  have  fallen." 

"  Thanks,  indeed !"  cried  Helen  ;  and  with  a  hope,  she  dared  hardly 
whisper  to  herself,  of  seeing  the  unknown  knight  in  the  gallant  train. of 
the  conqueror,  she  falteringly  said,  *'  Now  Andrew,  lead  me  to  my 
father."   ' 

Murray  would  perhaps  have  required  a  second  bidding,  had  not  Lord 
Mar,  impatient  to  see  his  daughter,  appeared  with  the  Countess  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment.  Hastening  towards  them,  she  fell  on  the  bo- 
som of  her  father ;  and  while  she  bathed  his  face  and  hands  with  her 
glad  tears,  he  too  wept,  and  mingled  blessings  with  his  caresses.  No 
coldness  here  met  his  paternal  heart ;  no  distracting  confusions  tore  her 
from  his  arms :  no  averted  looks,  by  turns,  alarmed  and  chilled  the  bo- 
som of  tenderness.  All  was  innocence  and  duty  in  Helen's  breast ; 
and  every  ingenuous  action  showed  its  affection  and  its  joy.  The  es- 
tranged heart  of  Lady  Mar  had  closed  against  him ;  and  though  he 
suspected  not  its  wanderings,  he  felt  the  unutterable  difference  between 
the  warm  transports  of  his  daughter,  and  the  frigid  gratulations,  forced 
from  the  lips  of  his  wife. 

Lady  Mar  gazed  with  a  weird  frown  on  the  lovely  form  of  Helen, 
as  she  wound  her  exquisitely  turned  arms  around  the  Earl,  in^  filial  ten- 
derness. Her  bosom  heaving  in  the  snowy  whiteness  of  rirgin  purity ; 
her  face,  radiant  with  the  softest  blooms  of  youth ;  all  seemed  to  frame 
an  object,  which  malignant  fiends  had  conjured  up  to  blast  her  step- 
dame's  hopes.  '*  Wallace  will  behold  these  charms !"  cried  her  dis- 
tracted spirit  to  herself,  "  and  then,  where  am  I  ?" 

While  her  thoughts  thus  followed  each  other,  she  unconsciously 
darted  looks  on  Helen,  which,  if  an  evil  eye  had  any  witching  power, 
would  have  withered  all  her  beauties.  At  one  of  these  portentous  mo- 
ments, the  glad  eyes  of  Helen  met  her  glance  :  she  started  with  hor- 
ror. It  made  her  remember  how  she  had  been  betrayed,  and  all  that 
she  had  suffered  from  Soulis.  But  she  could  not  forget,  that  she  had 
also  been  rescued ;  and  with  the  blessed  recollection,  the  image  of  her 
preserver  rose  before  her.  At  this  gentle  idea,  her  alarmed  counte- 
nance took  a  softer  expression ;  and,  tenderly  sighing,  she  turned  to 
her  father's  question  of  "  How  she  came  to  be  with  Lady  Ruthven ; 
when  he  had  been  taught  by  Lord  Andrew,  to  believe  her  nfe  at  Saint 
Fillan'sl" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Murray,  throwing  himself  on  a  seat  beside  her, "  I 
fimnd  id  your  letter  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  that  you  had  been  betrayed 
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from  yooT  asylum  by  some  traitor  Scot ;  and  but  for  the  fullness  of  my 
joy  at  oar  present  meeting,  I  should  have  enquired  the  name  of  the 
villain  1" 

I^dy  Mar  felt  a  deadly  sickness  at  her  heart,  on  hearing  that  Sir 
William  Wallace  was  already  so  far  acquainted  with  her  daughter,  as 
to  have  received  a  letter  from  her  ;  and,  in  amazed  despair,  she  pre- 
pared to  listen,  to  what  she  expected  would  bring  a  death-stroke  to  her 
hopes.  They  had  met — ^they  wrote  to  each  other !  Then,  far  indeed 
had  proceeded  that  communication  of  hearts,  which  was  the  aim  of  her 
life — ^and  sha  was  undone  !  Helen  glanced  at  the  face  of  Lady  Mar, 
and  observing  its  changes,  regarded  them  as  corroborations  of  her  guilt 
It  was  conscience  accusing  her,  of  having  intended  to  betray  her  hus- 
band's daughter  to  Soulis  at  Bothwell ;  and  bidding  her  prepare  to  hear, 
bow,  in  consequence,  she  had  afterwards  fallen  into  his  hands ! — "  If 
conscience  disturbs  you  thus,''  thought  Helen,  **  let  it  rend  your  heart 
w^ith  shame,  and  perhaps  remorse  may  follow !" 

As  the  tide  of  success  seemed  so  full  for  the  patriot  Scots,  Helen 
DO  longer  feared  that  her  cousin  would  rashly  seek  a  precarious  venge- 
ance on  the  traitor  Soulis,  when  he  might  probably  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  making  it  certain,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  She  therefore  com- 
menced her  narrative,  from  the  time  of  Murray's  leaving  her  at  the 
priory  ;  and  continued  it  to  the  hour  in  which  she  had  met  her  father, 
a  prisoner  in  the  streets  of  Stirling.  As  she  proceeded,  the  indignation 
of  the  Earl,  and  of  Murray  against  Soulis,  became  vehement.  Th^ 
nephew  was  full  of  immediate  personal  revenge.  But  the  father,  with 
arguments  similar  to  those  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  his 
daughter,  calmed  the  lover's  rage ;  for  Murray  now  felt  that  fire,  as 
well  as  a  kinsman's;  and  reseated  himself  with  repressed,  though 
burning  resentment,  to  listen  to  the  remainder  of  her  relation. 

The  quaking  conscience  of  Lady  Mar  did  indeed  vary  her  cheeks 
with  a  thousand  dyes,  when,  as  Helen  repeated  part  of  her  conversation 
with  Macgregor's  wife,  Murray  abruptly  said,  '*  Surely  that  woman 
could  name  the  traitor  who  betrayed  us  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies ! 
Did  she  not  hint  it  ?" 

Helen  cast  down  her  eyes,  that  even  a  glance  might  not  overwhelm 
with  insupportable  shame  the  already  trembling  Countess.  Lady  Mar 
saw  that  she  was  acquainted  with  her  guilt ;  and  expecting  no  more 
mercy,  than  she  knew  she  would  show  to  Helen,  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, she  hastily  rose  from  her  chair ;  internally  vowing  vengeance 
against  her  triumphant  daughter,  and  hatred  of  all  mankind.  But  Helen 
thought  she  might  have  so  erred,  from  her  unreaaoiuBble  iliaxiSL^vt  ^^ 
13* 
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safety  of  the  husband  slie  professed  to  doat  on  ;  and  this  dutiful  daugh- 
ter determined  never  to  accuse  her. 

While  all  the  furies  raged  in  the  breast  of  the  guilty  woman,  Helen 
simply  answered,  *'  Lord  Soulis  would  be  weak,  as  he  is  yUe,  to  trust 
a  secret  of  that  kind  with  a  servant ;"  then  hurried  on  to  the  relation  of 
subsequent  events.  The  Countess  breathed  again;  and,  almost  de- 
ceiving herself  with  the  idea  that  Helen  was  indeed  ignorant  of  her 
treachery,  listened  with  emotions  of  another  kind  when  she  heard  of 
the  rescue  of  her  daughter-in-law.  She  saw  Wallace  in  the  brave  act! 
But  as  Helen,  undesignedly  to  herself,  passed  over  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  their  conversations,  and  never  named  the  graces  of  bis 
person,  Lady  Mar  thought,  that  to  have  viewed  Wallace  with  so  little 
notice,  would  have  been  impossible ;  and  therefore  was  glad  of  such  a 
double  conviction,  that  he  and  her  daughter  had  never  met,  when  she 
heard  Helen  say,  that  the  unknown  chief  had  promised  to  join  his  aims 
with  those  of  Wallace. 

Murray  had  observed  Helen,  while  she  spoke,  with  an  impression 
at  his  heart,  that  made  it  pause.  Something  in  this  interview,  had 
whispered  to  him,  what  he  had  never  dreamt  before ;  that  she  was 
dearer  to  him  than  fifly  thousand  cousins.  And  while  the  blood 
flushed,  and  retreated,  in  the  complexion  of  Helen ;  and  her  downcast 
eyes  refused  to  show  what  was  passing  there,  while  she  hastily  ran 
over  the  circumstances  of  her  acquaintance  with  the  stranger  knight, 
Murray's  own  emotions  declared  the  secret  of  hers ;  and  with  a  lip  as 
pale  as  her  own,  he  said,  "  But  where  is  this  brave  man  ?  He  cannot 
have  yet  joined  us ;  for  surely  he  would  have  told  Wallace,  or  myself, 
that  he  came  from  you  V^ 

"  I  warned  him  not  to  do  so,"  replied  she ;  "  for  fear  that  your  in- 
dignation against  my  enemies,  my  dear  cousin,  might  have  precipitated 
you  into  dangers,  to  be  incurred  only  for  our  country." 

"  Then,  if  he  have  joined  us,"  replied  Murray,  rising  from  his  seat, 
"you  will  probably  soon  know  who  he  is.  To-morrow  morning,  Sir 
William  Wallace  will  enter  the  citadel,  attended  by  his  principal 
knights ;  and  in  that  gaUant  company  you  will  doubtless  discover  the 
man,  who  has  laid  such  obligations  on  us  all  by  your  preservation. 
Glad  shall  I  be  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude." 

Murray's  feelings  told  him,  that  glad  should  he  be,  if  that  gratitude 
would  repay  him  !  if  the  confusion  of  Helen,  when  she  mentioned  him, 
did  not  arise  from  the  conscious  remembrance  of  some  tenderer  com- 
munion, than  the  mere  act  of  her  rescue ! 

Helen  herself,  knew  not  how  to,  account  for  the  agitation  which 
shook  her,  whenever  she  adverted  to  V\et  wwVav^wiv  v^server.     At  the 
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time  of  the  hermit^s  friend  (the  good  lay  brother),  attending  her  to 
ABoa ;  when  she  explained  to  Lady  Ruthven  the  cause  of  her  strange 
arrlTal,  she  had  then  told  her  story  with  composure,  till  she  mentioned 
her  deliyerer ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  a  confusion,  that 
disordered  the  animation  with  which  she  described  his  patriotism  and 
his  bravery.  But  it  was  natural,  she  thought ;  gratitude  for  a  recent 
benefit,  made  her  heart  beat  high.  It  was  something  like  the  enthu- 
siasm she  had  felt  for  Wallace,  on  the  rescue  of  her  father ;  and  she 
was  satisfied.  When  a  few  days  of  quiet  at  Alloa  had  recovered  her 
health  from  the  shock  it  had  received  in  the  recent  scenes,  she  had 
proposed  to  her  aunt,  to  send  some  trusty  messenger,  to  inform  the  im- 
prisoned Earl  of  Dumbarton,  of  her  happy  refuge.  Lady  Ruthven,  in 
return,  had  urged  the  probability  that  the  messenger  would  be  inter- 
cepted, and  so  her  asylum  be  discovered.  **  Let  it  alone,''  continued 
she,  '*  till  this  knight  of  yours,  by  performing  his  word,  calls  you  to  de- 
clare his  honourable  deeds.  Till  then.  Lord  Mar,  ignorant  of  your 
danger,'  needs  no  assurance  of  your  safety." 

This  casual  reference  to  the  knight,  had  then  made  the  before  tran- 
quil heart  of  Helen  renew  its  throbbings ;  and  turning  from  her  aunt 
with  an  acquiescing  reply,  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  to  qnell 
the  unusual  and  painful  blushes  she  felt  burning  on  her  cheeks.  Why 
she  should  feel  thus,  she  could  not  account, ''  unless,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, **  I  fear  that  my  suspicion  may  be  guessed  at.  Should  my  words, 
or  looks,  betray  the  royal  Bruce  to  any  harm,  that  moment  of  unde- 
signed ingratitude  would  be  the  last  of  my  life.'' 

This  explanation,  seemed  an  ample  apology  to  herself.  And 
henceforth,  avoiding  all  mention  of  her  preserver,  in  her  conversations 
with  Lady  Ruthven,  she  had  confined  the  subject  to  her  own  breast : 
and  thinking  that  she  thought  of  him  more,  by  her  attention  to  speak 
of  him  less,  she  wondered  not,  that  whenever  she  was  alone,  his  image 
immediately  rose  in  her  mind  ;  his  voice  seemed  to  sound  in  her  ears ; 
and  even  as  the  summer  air  wafled  its  soft  fragrapce  over  her  cheek, 
she  would  turn,  as  if  she  felt  that  breath  which  had  so  gently  hushed 
her  to  repose.  She  would  then  start  and  sigh,  and  repeat  his  words  to 
herself:  but  all  was  then  serene  in  her  bosom.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
contemplation  of  so  much  loveliness  of  soul,  in  so  beautiful  a  form, 
soothed,  instead  of  agitating  her  heart.  *'  What  a  king  will  he  be !" 
thought  she :  "  Mrith  what  transport,  would  the  virtuous  Wallace  set 
the  Scottish  crown  on  so  noble  a  brow." 

Such  were  her  meditations,  and  feelings,  when  she  was  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Stirling.     And  when  she  heard  of  the  victories  of  W^Vma^ 
the  could  not  but  think  that  the  brave  arm  of  het  kmg^Vil  >K%&  ^«t%\ 
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and  that  he,  with  the  leaowned  champion  of  Scothuid,  woald  fly  oa  the 
receipt  of  her  letter,  to  Stirling ;  there  to  repeal^^  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Dumbarton.  The  first  blast  of  the  Scottish  trumpet  under  the  walls, 
found  her,  as  she  had  said,  upon  her  knees ;  and  kept  her  there :  for 
hardly  with  any  intermission,  with  fast  and  prayer,  did  she  kneel  before 
the  altar  of  Heaven, — ^till  the  voice  of  Andrew  Murray,  at  midnight, 
called  her  to  freedom  and  to  happiness. 

Wallace,  and  perhaps  her  nameless  hero  with  him,  had  again  con- 
quered ! — His  idea  dwelt  in  her  heart,  and  faltered  on  her  tongue ;  and 
yet,  in  reciting  the  narrative  of  her  late  sufferings  to  her  father,  when 
she  came  to  the  mentioning  of  the  stranger^*  conduct  to  her, — with  an 
apprehensive  embarrassment,  she  felt  her  augmented  emotions,  as  she 
drew  near  the  subject;  and,  hurrying  over  the  event,  she  could  onlj 
excuse  herself  for  such  new  perturbation,  by  supposing  that  the  former 
treason  of  Lady  Mar  excited  her  alarm,  for  fear  she  should  now  fix  it 
on  a  new  object.  Turning  cold  at  an  idea  pregnant  with  such  horror, 
she  hastfly  passed  from  so  agitating  a  theme,  to  speak  of  De  Valence, 
"and  the  respect  with  which  he  had  treated  her  during  her  imprison- 
ment. His  courtesy  had  professed  to  deny  nothing  to  her  wishes,  ex- 
cept her  personal  liberty,  and  any  conference  with  her  parents,  ac  anat 
Her  fikther^s  life,  he  said,  was  altogether  out  of  his  power  to  grant— 
He  might  suspend  the  sentence,  but  he  could  not  abrogate  it 

"  Yes,^'  cried  the  Earl ;  '*  though  false  and  inflexible,  I  must  not 
accuse  him  of  having  been  so  barbarous  in  his  tyranny  as  Cressingham. 
For  it  was  not  until  De  Valence  was  taken  prisoner,  that  Joanna  and  I 
were  divided.  Till  then  we  were  lodged  in  decent  apartquents :  but 
on  that  event,  Cressingham  tore  us  from  each  other,  and  threw  us  into 
different  dungeons.  My  sister  Janet,  I  never  saw  since  the  hour  we 
were  separated  in  the  street  of  Stirling,  until  the  awful  minute  in 
which  we  met  on  the  roof  of  this  castle ;  when  I  expected  to  behold 
her,  and  my  wife,  die  before  my  eyes." 

Helen  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  base  cruelties  which  had 
been  exercised  on  her  father,  and  his  family,  since  the  capture  of  De 
Valence.  She  had  been  exempted  from  sharing  them,  by  the  fears  of 
Cressingham ;  who,  knowing  that  the  English  earl  had  particular  views 
with  regard  to  her,  durst  not  risk  offending  him,  by  outraging  one  whom 
he  had  declared  himself  determined  to  protect. 

During  part  of  this  i^onversation,  Murray  withdrew  to  bring  Lady 
Ruthven,  and  her  son,  to  share  the  general  joy  of  full  domestic  re- 
union.— ^The  happy  Edwin,  and  his  mother,  having  embraced  these 
dear  relatives  with  yet  more  tender  affections  yearning  in  their  bosoms, 
accompanied  Murray  to  the  door  of  the  barbican,  which  cimtained  Loid 
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Rottren.  They  entered,  on  the  wings  of  copjogal,  and  filial  love ;  but 
the,  for  once,  pensive  Lord  Andrew,  with  a  slow  and  musing  step,  re- 
tonied  into  the  castle,  to  see  that  all  was  safely  disposed  for  the  re> 
mainder  of  the  night. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

*8TIRLINO  CITADEL. 

At  aooD,  next  day,  Murray  received  a  message  from  Wallace,  de- 
siring him  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Mar,  that  he  was  coming  to  the  citadel, 
to  ofier  the  palace  of  Snawdonn  to  the  ladies  of  Mar ;  and  to  request 
the  Earl,  meanwhile,  to  take  charge  of  the  illustrious  prisoners  he  was 
bringing  to  the  castle. 
'  Each  member  of  the  family  hastened  to  prepare  for  an  interview 
that  excited  different  expectations  in  each  different  breast.  Lady 
Mar,  weQ  satisfied  that  Helen  and  Wallace  had  never  met ;  and  cling- 
ing to  the  vague  words  of  Murray,  that  he  had  sent  to  give  her  liberty ; 
called  forth  every  art  of  the  toilet,  to  embellish  her  still  fine  person. 
I^dy  Ruthven,  with  the  respectable  eagerness  of  a  chaste  matron,  in 
prospect  of  seeing  the  man  who  had  so  oAen  been  the  preserver  of  her 
broOier,  and  who  had  so  lately  delivered  her  husband  from  a  loathsome 
dongeon,  was  the  first  who  joined  the  earl  in  the  great  gallery.  Lady 
Mar  soon  after  entered,  like  Juno,  in  all  her  plumage  of  majesty  and 
beauty. 

But  the  trumpet  of  Wallace  had  sounded  in  the  gates,  before  the 
trembling,  half-fainting  Helen  could  leave  her  room.  It  was  the  herald 
of  his  approach ;  and  she  sunk  breathless  into  a  seat.  She  was  bow 
going  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  man  whose  woes  she  had  so  often 
wept ;  the  man  who  had  incurred  them  all,  for  objects  dear  to  her.  He 
whom  she  had  mourned,  as  one  stricken  in  sorrows ;  and  feared  for,  as 
an  outlaw,  doomed  to  suffering  and  to  death ;  was  now  to  appear  before 
her,  not  in  the  garb  of  woe,  which  excuses  the  sympathy  its  wearer 
excites,  but  arrayed  as  a  conqueror ;  as  the  champion  of  Scotland,  giv- 
ing laws  to  her  oppressors ;  and  entering,  in  triumph,  over  fields  of  their 
slain! 

Awful  as  this  picture  was,  to  the.  timidiiy  of  her  gentle  nature,  it 
akme  did  not  occasion  that  inexpressible  sensation,  wViicYi  «eecsiei^  \.^ 
check  the  pulses  of  her  besurt.    Was  she,  or  was  she  noti  \a  lOco^ECcaA 
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in  his  train,  the  young  and  noble  Brace?  Was  she  to  be  aaBozed,  that 
he  still  existed?  Or,  by  seeking  him  every  where  in  vain,  be  ascer- 
tained that  he,  who  could  not  break  his  word,  had  perished,  lonely  and 
unknown  ? 

While  these  ideas  thronged  into  her.  mind,  the  platform  below  was 
filled  with  the  triumphant  Scots ;  and,  her  door  suddenly  opening,  Ed- 
win entered  in  delighted  haste :  —  "  Come,  cousin !"  cried  he ;  '*  Sir 
William  Wallace  has  almost  finished  his  business  in  the  great  hall. 
He  has  made  my  uncle  governor  of  this  place,  and  has  conmiiUed 
nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  of  rank  to  his  care.  If  you  be  not  expedi- 
tiotis,  you  will  allow  him  to  enter  the  gallery  before  you.'* 

Hardly  observing  her  face,  from  the  happy  emotions  which  dazzled 
his  own  eyes,  he  seized  her  hand,  and  hurried  her  to  the  gallery. 

Only  her  aunt  and  step-mother  were  yet  there.  Lady  Ruthven  sat 
composedly,  on  a  tapestried  bench,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  company. 
But  Lady  Mar*was  near  the  door,  listening  impatiently  to  the  voices 
beneath.  At  sight  of  HeleUf  she  drew  back ;  but  she  smiled  exci- 
tingly, when  she  saw,  that  all  the  splendour  of  beauty  she  had  solatdy 
beheld,  and  dreaded,  was  fled.  Her  anadomed  garments,  gave  no  par- 
ticular attraction  to  the  simple  lines  of  her  form :  the  efiulgence  of  her 
complexion  was  gone ;  her  cheek  was  pale  ;  and  the  tremulous  molioo 
of  her  step,  deprived  her  of  the  elastic  grace,  which  was  usually  the 
charm  of  her  nymph-like  figure. 

Triumph  now  sat  ia  the  eyes  of  the  Countess ;  and,  with  an  air  of 
authority,  she  waved  Helen  to  take  a  seat  beside  Lady  Ruthven.  But 
Helen,  fearful  of  what  might  be  her  emotioui  when  the  train  should 
enter,  had  just  placed  herself  b^ind  her  aunt,  when  the  Steps  of  many 
a  mailed  foot  sounded  upon  the  oaken  ileor  of  the  gallery.  The  next 
moment  the  great  doors  of  the  huge  screen  opened,  and  a  crowd  of 
knights  in  armour,  flashed  upon  her  eyes.  A  strange  dimness  over- 
spread her  faculties ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  her,  but  an  indistinct 
throng  approaching.  She  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been  re- 
moved from  Ae  spot,  but  was  unable  to  stir ;  and  on  recovering  her 
senses,  she  beheld  Lady  Mar,  (who,  exclaiming,  "  Ever  my  preserver!'' 
had  hastened  forward,)  now  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  chiefs: 
—-his  head  vras  bent,  as  if  answering  her  in  a  low  voice.  By  the 
golden  locks,  which  hung  down  upon  the  jewelled  tresses  of  the  Coun- 
tess, and  obscured  his  face,  she  judged  it  must  indeed  be  the  deliverer 
of  her  father,  the  knight  of  her  dream.  But  where  was  he,  who  had 
delivered  herself,  from  a  worse  fate  than  death?  Where  was  the 
dweller  of  her  daily  thoughts,  the  bright  apparition  of  her  unalDmbering 
pillow  ? 
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Helenas  sight,  now  clearing  to  as  keen  a  Tision,  as  before  it  liad 
been  dtdled  and  indistinct,  with  a  timid  and  anxious  gaze  glanced  frcmi 
fiiee  to  iace  of  the  chieftains  around ;  but  all.  were  strange.  Then  with- 
drawing her  eyes,  with  a  sad  conTiction  that  their  search  was  indeed  in 
Tain ;  in  the  very  moment  of  tliat  despair,  they  were  arrested  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  features  of  Wallace.  He  had  raised  his  head  ;  he  shook 
back  his  clustering  hair,  and  her  secret  was  revealed.  In  that  godlike 
conntenance,  she  recognized  the  object  of  her  devoted  wishes !  and  with 
a  gasp  of  overwhelming  surprise,  she  must  have  fallen  from  her  seat, 
had  not  Lady  Ruthven,  hearing  a  sound  like  the  sigh  of  death,  turned 
round,  and  caught  her  in  her  arms.  The  cry  of  her  aunt  drew  every 
eye  to  the  spot.  Wallace  immediately  relinquished  the  Countess  to 
her  husband,  and  moved  towards  the  beautiful  and  senseless  form  that 
lay  on  the  bosom  of  Lady  Ruthven.  The  Earl,  and  his  agitated  wife 
foDowed. 

"^  What  aiU  my  Helen  r  «kai  the  sffeottoiukt*  hihet. 

**!  know  not,"  replied  hi»  «iitit^  4»iii»  «4:  Mraid  me.  1  knew 
nothing  of  her  disorder,  till  she  Ml  w^^tf^mi^^-^^  --*^ 

Mnziay  instantly  supposed,  tkM'fS^v  had  discovered  the  unknown 
koi^t;  and  looking  from  countenance  to  countenance,  amoagst  the 
train,  to  try  if  he  could  discern  the  envied  cause  of  such  emotieos ;  he 
read  in  no  &ce,  an  answering  feeling  with  that  of  Helen's :  and  taming 
away  from  his  unavailing  scrutiny,  on  bearing  her  dfaw  a  daef^sigh, 
his  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  her,  as  if  tlMipiiviM  have  read  he»  soul. 
Wallace,  who,  in  the  pale  form  before  lMill,"i|sk^  iMl  oidy  the  woman, 
whom  he  had  preserved  with  a  brother's  caie^  biitr  the  compassionate 
saint,  who  had  given  a  hallowed  grave  to  the  remains  of  an  angel,  pure 
as  herself;  now  hung  over  her,  with  an  anxiety,  so  eloquent  in  every 
feature,  that  the  Countess  would  willingly  at  that  moment  have  stabbed 
her  in  every  vein. 

Lady  Ruthven  bad  sprinkled  her  niece  with  water ;  and  as  she  be- 
gan to  recover,  Wallace  motioned  to  his  chieflains  to  withdraw.  Her 
eyes  opened  slowly ;  but  recollection  returning  with  every  re-awakened 
sense,  she  dimly  perceived  a  press  of  people  around  her,  and  fearful  of 
again  encoantering  that  face,  which  declared  the  Bruce  of  her  secret 
meditations,  and  the  Wallace  of  her  declared  veneration,  were  one ;  she 
buried  her  blushes  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  that  short  point  of 
time,  images  of  past,  present,  and  to  come,  rushed  before  her ;  and 
without  confessing  to  herself,  why  she  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  vow,  her  tenl  seemed  to  swear  on  the  sacred  altar  of  a  parent's 
heart,  never  more  to  think  on  either  idea.  Separate,  it  was  eweet  to 
moso  on  her  own  deliverer :  it  was  delightful  to  dwell  on  the  virtues 
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of  her  father*»  preserver.  Bat  when  she  saw  both  characters  blended 
in  one,  her  feelings  seemed  sacrilege  ;  and  she  wished  eren  to  boryher 
gratitude,  where  no  eye  bat  Heaven's  could  see  its  depth  and  fenrour. 

TremlSing  at  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  this  scene,  Lady 
Mar  determined  to  hint  to  Wallace,  that  Helen  loved  some  unknown 
knight ;  and  bending  to  her  daughter,  said  in  a  low  voice,  yet  load 
enough  for  him  to  hear,  "  Retire,  my  child ;  you  will  be  better  in  your 
own  room ;  whether  pleasure,  or  disappointment  about  the  person  you 
¥dshed  to  discover  in  Sir  William's  train,  have  occasioned  these  emo- 
tions." 

Helen  blushed  at  this  indelicate  remark ;  and  raising  her  head,  with 
that  modest  dignity  which  only  belongs  to  the  purest  mind,  genlly  but 
firmly  said,  "  I  obey  you  madam ;  and  he  whom  I  have  seen,  will  be 
too  generous,  not  to  pardon  the  effects  of  so  unexpected  a  weight  of 
gratitude."  As  she  spoke,  her  turning  eye  met  the  fixed  gaze  of  Wal- 
lace. His  countenance  became  agitated :  and  dropping  on  his  knee 
beside  her ;  *'  Gracious  lady,"  eried  he,  ^  mine  Is  the  weight  of  gratT- 
tude ;  but  it  is  dear  and  prackw  Is  flie  ;  a  debt  that  my  life  will  not  be 
able  to  repay.  I  was  ignorant  of  aH  yt>ur  goodness,  when  we  parted  in 
the  hermit's  cave.  But  the  spirit  of  an  angel,  like  yourself.  Lady 
Helen,  will  whisper  to  you,  all  her  widowed  husband's  thanks."  He 
pressed  her  hand  fervently  between  his,  and  rising,  left  the  room. 

Helen  looked  on  him  with  an  immovable  eye,  in  which  the  heroic 
vow  of  her  soul  spoke  iir  every  beam ;  but  as  he  arose,  even  then  she 
felt  its  frailty ;  for  her  sfRRT  seemed  leaving  her ;  and  as  he  disappeared 
from  the  door,  her  world  seemed  shut  from  her  eyes.  Not  to  think  of 
him  was  impossible :  how  to  thiidc  of  him  was  in  her  own  power.  Her 
heart  felt  as  if  suddenly  made  a  desert.  But  heroism  was  there.  She 
had  looked  upon  the  Heaven-dedicated  Wallace ;  on  the  widowed 
mourner  of  Marion ;  the  saint  and  the  hero ;  the  being  of  another 
world !  and  as  such,  she  would  regard  him ;  till,  in  the  realms  of  pa- 
rity, she  might  acknowledge  the  brother  of  her  soul ! 

A  sacred  inspiration  seemed  to  illuminate  her  features ;  and  to 
brace,  with  the  vigour  of  immortality,  those  limbs  which  before  had 
sunk  under  her.  She  forgot  she  was  still  of  earth,  while  a  hol]^  love, 
like  that  of  the  dove  in  Paradise,  sat  brooding  on  her  heart. 

Lady  Mar  gazed  on  her,  without  understanding  the  ethereal  mean- 
ing of  those  looks.  Judging  from  her  own  impassioned  feelings,  she 
could  only  resolve  the  resplendent  beauty,  which  shone  from  the  now 
animated  face  and  form  of  Helen,  into  the  rapture  of  finding  herself  be- 
loved. Had  she  not  heard  Wallace  declare  himself  to  be  the  unknown 
knif^ht'who  had  rescaed  Heleu'^  &Vvq  V^  \i<(snd  him.  devote  bis  life  to 
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her :  tnd  wss  not  his  heart  indaded  in  that  dedicatioii  ?  She  had  then 
heard  that  love  vowed  to  another,  which  she  would  have  sacrificed  her 
boqI,  to  win! 

Muzray  too  was  confounded ;  but  his  reflections  were  &r  difierent 
from  those  of  Lady  Mar.  He  saw  his  newly  self^liscemed  passion, 
smothered  in  its  first  breath.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  found,  that 
he  lored  his  cousin  aboTC  all  of  woman's  mould,  an  unappealable  voice 
in  his  bosom  bade  him  crush  every  fond  desire.  That  heart,  which, 
with  the  chaste  transports  of  a  sister,  had  throbbed  so  entrancingly 
against  his,  was  then  another's !  was  become  the  captive  of  Wallace's 
virtues ;  of  the  only  man,  who,  his  judgment' would  have  said,  deserves 
Helen  Mar ! — But  when  he  clasped  her  glowing  beauties  in  his  arms 
only  the  night  before,  his  enraptured  soul  then  believed,  that  the  ten- . 
der  smile  be  saw  on  her  1^,  was  meant  as  the  sweet  earnest  of  the 
happier  moment,  when  he  might  hold  her  there  for  ever !  That  dream 
vras  now  past— *' Well !  be  it  so!"  said  he  to  himself;  ''if  this  too 
daring  pasnon  must  be  dipt  on  the  wing,  I  have  at  least  the  consolation 
that  it  soared  like  the  bird  of  Jove  1 — ^But,  loveliest  of  created  beings," 
thought  he,  looking  on  Helen  with  so  expression  which,  had  .she  met 
it,  would  have  told  her  all  that  was  passing  in  his  soul ;  '*  if  I  am  not 
to  be  thy  love,  I  will  be  thy  friend — and  live  for  thee  and  Wallace !" 

Believing  that  she  had  read  her  sentence,  in  what  she  thought  the 
tnnmphant  glances  of  a  happy  passion ;  Lady  Mar  turned  from  her 
danghter-in-law,  with  such  a  hatred  kindling  in  her  heart,  she  durst  not 
trust  her  eyes  to  the  inspection  of  the  by-standers.  But  her  tongue 
could  not  be  restrained,  beyond  the  moment  in  which  the  object  of  her 
jealousy  left  the  room.  As  the  door  closed  upon  Hden,  who  retired 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  her  annt  and  Sdwin ;  the  Countess  turned  to 
her  lord ;  his  eyes  were  looking  with  doting  fondness  towards  the  point 
where  die  withdrew.  This  sight  augmented  the  angry  tumdts  in  the 
breast  of  his  wife ;  and  with  a  bitter  smile,  she  said,  "^o,  my  Lord, 
yon  find  the  icy-bosomed  Helen  can  be  thi^wed !" 

^  How  do  you  mean,  Joanna  1"  returned  the  Earl,  doubting  her 
words  and  looks ;  ''  you  surely  cannot  blame  our  daughter,  for  being 
sensible  of  gratitude." 

^  I  blame  dl  young  women,"  replied  she, ''  who  give  themselves 
airs  of  nnnatord  coldness ;  and  then,  when  the  proof  comes;  behave  in 
a  manner  as  inddicate  as  extraordinary." 

^  My  Lady  Mar!"  ejaculated  the  Earl,  with  an  amazed  look; 
"*  what  am  I  to  think  of  you,  from  this?  How  has  my  daughter  be- 
haved indelicately?  She  did  not  lay  her  head  on  Six  WiUiassiVf^- 
lace's  bosom  and  weep  ibere,  tHJ  he  replaced  her  ou  bei  uatoxai  v^^^^ 
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niine.    Hare  a  care,  madam,  that  I  do  not  see  more  in  this  apleeiif 
than  would  be  honourable  to  you,  for  me  to  discorer." 

Fearing  nothing  bo  much,  as  that  her  husband  should  really  su^ect 
the  passion  which  possessed  her ;  and  so  remove  her  ficom  the  side  of 
Wallace ;  she  presently  recalled  her  former  duplicity,  and  with  a  sur- 
prised, and  uncomprehending  air,  replied,  **  I  do  not  nndeistand  what 
you  mean,  Donald.**  .Then  turning  to  Lord  Ruthven,  who  stood  un- 
easily yiewing  this  scene,  "  How,'*  cried  she,  "  can  my  Lord  discoyer 
spleen,  in  my  maternal  anxiety  respecting  the  daughter  of  the  husband 
I  loye  and  honour,  above  al^  the  earth  ?  But  men  do  not  properly  es- 
timate female  reserve.  Any  woman  would  say  with  me,  that  to  fiunt 
at  the  sight  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  was  declaring  an  emotion  not  to 
be  revealed  before  so  large  a  company !  a  something,  from  which  men 
might  not  draw  the  most  agreeable  inference." 

"  It  only  declared  surprise,  Madam,*'  cried  Murray,  *'tfae  surprise 
of  a  modest  and  ingenuous  mind,  that  did  not  expect  to  recognise  its 
mountain  friend,  in  the  person  of  the  protector  of  Scotland." 

Lady  Mar  put  up  her  lip  in  contempt ;  and  turning  to  the  still  silent 
Lord  Ruthven,  again  addreaaed  him.  "  Stepmothers,  my  Loid,"  said 
she,  "  have  hard  duties  to  perform ;  and  when  we  think  we  fulfil  them 
best,  our  husband  comes  with  a  magician's  wand,  and  turns  all  our  good 
toevU."    ^ 

"  Array  your  good  in  a  less  equivocal  garb,  my  dear  Joanna,**  ao- 
Bwered  the  Earl  of  Mar,  rather  ashamed  of  the  hasty  words,  which  the 
suspicion  of  a  moment  had  drawn  from  his  lips ;  *' judge  my  child,  by 
her  usual  conduct ;  not  by  an  accidental  appearance  of  inconsistency ; 
and  I  shall  ever  be  gneteful  for  your  solicitude.  But  in  this  instance, 
though  she  might  betray  the  weakness  of  an  enfeebled  constitutioD,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  frailty  of  a  love-sick  heart.** 

"  Judge  me  by  your  own  rule,  dear  Donald,*'  cried  his  wife,  Uaii- 
dishingly  kissing  his  forehead ;  '*  and  you  will  not  again  wither  the  mother 
of  your  boy,  with  such  a  look  as  I  just  now  received !" 

Glad  to  see  tins  reconciliation.  Lord  Ruthven  made  a  sign  to  Ma> 
ray,  and  they  withdrew  together. 

Meanwhile,  the  honest  Earl,  surrendering  his  whole  heart  to  the 
wiles  of  his  wife,  poured  into  her  not  inattentive  ear,  all  his  wishes  for 
Helen ;  all  the  hopes,  to  which  her  late  meeting  with  Wallace,  kimI 
their  present  recognition,  had  given  birth.  —  "I  had  rather  have  that 
man  my  son,**  said  he,  "  than  see  my  beloved  daughter  placed  on  an 
imperial  throne.** 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,**  thought  Lady  Mar ;  "  for  there  are  many  em- 
perora,  hut  only  one  William  Wallace  !'*   However,  her  ^ntiments  she 
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oonfined  to  herself;  neither  assenting  nor  dissenting,  but  answering  so 
as  to  secure  the  confidence,  by  which  she  hoped  to  traverse  his  designs. 

According  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  wild  passion  that  possessed 
her,  one  moment  she  saw  nothing  but  despair  before  her ;  and  in  the 
next,  it  seem^  impossible  that  Wallace  should  in  heart  be  proof  against 
her  tenderness  and  charms.  She  remembered  Murray's  words,  that  he 
was  aent  to  set  her  free !  and  that*recollection  re-awakened  every  hope. 
Sir  William  had  placed  Lord  Mar  in  a  post  as  dangerous  as  honourable. 
Should  the  Southrons  return  in  any  force  into  Scotland,  Stirling  must 
be  one  of  the  first  places  they  would  attack.  The  Earl  was  brave,  but 
age  had  robbed  him  of  much  of  his  martial  vigour ;  might  she  not  then 
be  indeed  set  free  ?  And  might  not  Wallace,  on  such  an  event,  mean 
to  repay  her  for  all  those  sighs,  he  now  sought  to  repress  from  ideas  of 
a  virtue, — ^which  she  could  admire",  but  had  not  courage  to  imitate  ? 

These  wicked  meditations,  passed  even  at  the  side  of  her  husband ; 
and  with  a  view  to  further  every  wish  of  her  intoxicated  imagination, 
she  determined  to  spare  no  exertion  to  secure  the  support  of  her  own 
&nuly ;  which,  when  agreeing  in  one  point,  was  the  most  powerful  of 
any  in  the  kingdom.  Her  father,  the  Earl  of  Stratheam,  was  now  a 
misanthropic  recluse  in  the  Orkneys ;  she  therefore  did  not  calculate  on 
his  assistance;  but  she  resolved  on  requesting  Wallace  to  put  the 
names  of  her  cousins,  Atho]^  and  Badenoch,  into  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners ;  for  by  their  means  she  expected  to  accomplish  all  she  hoped. 
On  Mar*s  probable  sgeedy  death,  she  had  so  long  thought,  that  she  now 
regarded  it  as  a  certainty ;  and  so  pressed  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of 
her  love  and  ambition,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  he  were  already 
in  his  grave.  * 

She  recollected,  that  Wallace  had  not  this  time  thrown  her  from 
his  bosom,  when,  in  the  transports  of  her  joy,  she  cast  herself  upon  it : 
he  only  gently  whispered,  *'  Beware,  lady !  there  are  present,  who  may 
think  my  services  too  richly  paid !"  With  these  words  he  had  relin- 
qnished  her  to  her  husband.  But  in  Ihem  she  saw  nothing  inimical  to 
her  wishes ;  it  was  a  cantion,  not  a  reproof;  and  had  not  his  warmer 
address  to  Helen,  conjured  up  all  the  fiends  of  jealousy,  she  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  these  grounds  of  hope. 

Eager,  therefore,  to  break  away  from  Lord  Mar's  projects,  relating 
to  his  daughter ;  at  the  first  decent  opportunity,  she  said — "We  will 
consider  more  of  this,  Donald.  I  now  resign  you  to  the  duties  of  your 
office,  and  shall  pay  mine  to  her,  whose  interest  is  our  own.*' 

Lord  Mar  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  they  parted. 

Prior  to  Wallace's  visit  to  the  citadel,  which  was  to  be  «X  ^xv  «a:^i 
hoor  the  same  roomii?^,  a  list  of  the  noble  prisonetB  'w^a  v^\  VnV^  \fiA 
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hand.  Edwin  pointed  to  the  name  of  Montgomery.  "  That,^  said  he, 
^  is  the  name  of  a  person  you  ahready  esteem :  bat  how  will  you  regard 
him,  when  I  tell  yon  who  he  was?" 

Wallace  turned  on  him  an  enquiring  look. 

"  Tou  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hambledon — ^ 

"  And  this  is  he !"  interrupted  Wallace. 

Edwin  recounted  the  manner  of  the  Earl  discovering  himself,  and 
how  he  came  to  bear  that  title.  Wallace  listened  in  silence ;  and  when 
his  young  friend  ended,  sighed  heayily.  —  *'I  will  thank  him,'*  was  all 
he  said;  and  rising,  he  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  Montgomery. 
Even  at  that  early  hour,  it  was  filled  with  officers,  come  to  enquire 
after  their  conunander's  health.  Wallace  advanced  to  the  conch,  and 
the  Southrons  drew  back.  The  expression  in  his  countenance  told  the 
Earl  that  he  now  knew  him. 

"  Noblest  of  Englishmen !"  cried  Wallace,  in  a  low  voice,  ^*  I  come 
to  express  a  gratitude  to  you,  as  lasting  as  the  memory  of  the  action 
which  gave  it  birth.  Your  generous  conduct  to  all  that  was  dearest  to 
me  on  earth,  was,  that  night,  in  the  garden  of  Ellerslie,  witnessed  by 
myself.  I  was  in  the  tree  above  your  head ;  and  nothing  but  a  convic- 
tion that  I  should  embarrass  the  honour  of  my  wife's  protector,  could, 
at  that  moment,  have  prevented  my  springing  from  my  covert,  and  de- 
claring my  gratitude  on  the  spot. 

"  Receive  my  thanks  now,  inadequate  as  they  are,  to  express  what 
I  feel.  But  you  offered  me  your  heart  on  the  ^Id  of  Cambus-Ken- 
neth :  I  will  take  that  as  a  generous  intimation,  how  I  may  best  acknow- 
ledge my  debt.  Receive  then  my  never-dying  friendship,  the  etenal 
gratitude  of  my  immortal  spirit !" 

The  answer  of  Montgomery  could  not  but  refer  to  the  same  subject ; 
and  by  presenting  the  tender  form  of  his  wife,  and  her  devoted  loTe, 
almost  visibly  again  before  her  widowed  husband,  nearly  forced  open 
the  fountain  of  tears  which  he  had  buried  deep  in  his  heart ;  and  rising 
suddenly,  for  fear  his  emotions  might  betray  themselves,  he  warmly 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  English  friend,  and  left  the  room. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  Southron  nobles  were  transported 
into  the  citadel ;  and  the  family  of  Mar  removed  from  the  fortress,  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  palace  of  Snawdoun. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI.  . 

TBI  CAR8E  OF  8TIRLX1I0. 

The  fiuBe  of  these  yictories,  the  seizure  of  StirliDg,  the  conquest 
of  aboTe  sixty  thousand  men,  and  the  Lord  Warden  with  liis  late  de- 
puty taken  prisoners ;  all  spread  through  the  country,  on  the  wings  of 
tiie  wind. 

Messengers  were  despatched  by  Wallace,  not  only  to  the  nobles 
who  had  already  declared  for  the  cause,  by  sending  him  their  armed 
followers ;  but  to  the  clans  who  yet  stood  irresolute.  To  the  chiefs 
who  had  taken  the  side  of  Edward,  he  sent  no  exhortation.  And  when 
Lord  Rnthven  advised  him  to  do  so,  "  No,  my  Lord,"  said  he ;  '*  we 
must  not  spread  a  snare  under  our  feet.  If  these  men  could  be  affected 
by  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  as  they  had  the  power  to  befriend 
her,  they  would  not  have  colleagued  with  her  enemies.  They  remem- 
ber her  happiness,  under  the  rule  of  our  Alexanders ;  they  see  her 
sofierings,  beneath  the  sway  of  an  usurper :  and  if  they  can  know  these 
things,  and  require  arguments  to  bring  them  to  their  duty,  should  they 
tiien  come  to  it,  it  would  not  be  to  fulfil  but  to  betray.  Ours,  my  dear 
Ruthyen,'  is  a  commission  from  Heaven.  The  truth  of  our  cause,  is 
God's  own  signet ;  and  is  so  clear,  that  it  need  only  to  be  seen,  to  be 
acknowledged.  All  honest  minds  will  come  to  us  of  themselves ;  and 
those  who  are  not  so,  had  better  be  avoided,  than  shown  the  way  by 
which  treachery  may  effect,  what  open  violence  cannot  accomplish." 

This  reasoning,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  nature,  neither  en- 
combered  by  the  subtleties  of  policy,  nor  the  sophistry  of  the  schools, 
was  evident  to  every  understanding,  and  decided  the  question. 

Lady  Mar,  unknown  to  any  one,  again  applied  to  her  fatal  pen ;  but 
with  other  views  than  for  the  ruin  of  the  cause,  or  the  destruction  of 
Wallace.  It  was  to  strengthen  his  hands,  with  the  power  of  all  her 
kinsmen ;  and  finally,  by  the  crown  which  they  should  place  on  his 
bead,  exalt  her  to  the  dignity  of  a  queen.  She  wrote  first  to  John 
Cummin,  Earl  of  Buchan;  enforcing  a  thousand  reasons,  why  he 
should  now  leave  a  sinking  cause,  and  join  the  rising  fortunes  of  his 
country. 

^  Yon  see,"  said  she,  "  that  the  happy  star  of  Edward  is  setting. 
The  King  of  France,  not  only  maintains  possession  of  that  monarch's 
territory  of  Guienne,  but  he  holds  him  in  check  on  the  shores  of  F^suv- 
ders.     Baffled  abroad,  an  insurrection  awaits  him  at  borne  ;  \ke  ^Ti«i^ 
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hood,  whom  he  has  robbed,  cover  his  name  with  anathemas:  the 
nobles,  whom  he  has  insulted,  trample  on  his  prerogative;  and  the 
people,  whose  privileges  he  has  invaded,  call  aload  for  redress.  The 
proud  barons  of  Edgland,  are  ready  to  revolt ;  and  the  Lords  Hereford, 
and  Norfolk,  (those  two  earls  whom,  after  madly  threatening  to  hang,* 
he  sought  to  bribe  to  their  allegiance,  by  leaving  them  in  the  full 
powers  of  constable  and  mareschal  of  England,)  they  are  now  conduct- 
ing themselves  with  such  domineering  consequence,  that  even  the 
Prince  of  Wales  submits  to  their  directions ;  and  the  throne  of  the  ab- 
sent tyrant  is  shaken  to  its  centre. 

*'  Sir  William  Wallace  has  rescued  Scotland  from  his  yoke.  The 
country  now  calls  for  her  ancient  lords—those  who  made  her  kings, 
and  supported  tliem.  Come  then,  my  cousin !  espouse  the  cause  of 
right ;  the  cause  that  is  in  power ;  the  cause  that  may  aggrandise  the 
house  of  Cummin,  with  still  higher  dignities,  than  any  with  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  blazoned.*' 

With  these  arguments,  and  with  others  more  adapted  to  his  Belial 
mind,  she  tried  to  bring  him  to  her  purpose ;  to  awaken  what  ambition 
he  possessed ;  and  to  entice  his  baser  passions,  by  offering  security  in 
a  rescued  country,  to  the  indulgence  of  senses  to  which  he  had  already 
sacrificed  the  best  properties  of  man.  She  despatched  her  letter  by  a 
messenger,  whom  she  bribed  to  secrecy ;  and  added  in  her  postscript, 
that  '*  the  answer  she  should  hope  to  receive,  would  be  an  ofifer  of  his 
services  to  Sir  William  Wallace." 

While  the  Countess  of  Mar  was  devising  her  plans  (for  the  gaining 
of  Lord  Buchan  was  only  a  preliminary  measure,)  the  despatches  of 
Wallace  had  taken  effect.  Their  simple  details,  and  the  voice  of  £uBe, 
had  roused  a  general  spirit  throughout  the  land ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time  after  the  different  messengers  had  left  Stirling,  the 
plain  around  the  city  was  covered  with  a  mixed  multitude.  All  Scot- 
land seemed  pressing  to  throw  itself  at  the  feet  of  its  preserver.  A 
large  body  of  men  brought  from  Mar  by  Murray,  accordxDg  to  his 
uncle's  orders,  were  amongst  the  first  encamped  on  the  Caise;*aod 
that  part  of  Wallace's  own  particular  band,  which  he  had  left  at  Dum- 
barton to  recover  of  their  wounds,  now,  under  the  command  of  Stei^ieD 
Ireland,  rejoined  their  lord  at  Stirling. 

*  EdwBrd  Intended  to  send  out  (brcoa  to  Oalenne,  under  the  oommiuid  of  Hnniplirej 
Egrl  of  Hereford  the  eonstable,  and  Roger  Earl  of  Norfolk  the  marshal,  of  Bi^iaid, 
when  these  tiro  poworfal  nobles  refosed  to  execute  his  oommaads.  A  Ttoleat  aUeiw 
tion  ensued ;  and  the  King,  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  exclaimed  to  the  constsbK 
"Blr  Earl,  by  O— ,  you  shall  cithei^go  or  hang."— "By  O— ,  Sir  King,"  nplied  Here- 
ford, "  I  will  neither  ^o  nor  hang."  And  he  immediately  departed  with  th*  manbd 
Mttd  th«tr  ivspeotlvo  trains. 
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Neil  CampbeU,  the  brare  Lord  of  Loch-awe,*  and  Lord  Bothwcll, 
tiie  father  of  Lord  Andrew  Murray,  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  ar- 
rired  from  Argyleshire.  The  chiefs  of  Ross,  Dnndas,  Gordon,  Lock- 
hart,  £lpbin8tone,  Seott,  Erskinef  Lindsay,  Cameron,  and  of  almost 
CTery  noble  family  in  Scotland,  sent  their  sons  at  the  head  of  detach- 
ments from'  their  clans,  to  swell  the  rictorious  ranks  of  Sir  William 
Wallfce. 

When  this  patriotic  host  assembled  on  the  Car^e  of  Stirling,  every 
inmate  of  the  city,  who  had  not  daty  to  confine  him  within  the  walls, 
tamed  out  to  view  the  glorious  sight.  Moanted  on  a  rising  ground, 
they  saw  each  little  army ;  and  the  emblazoned  banners  of  all  the  chi- 
Taby  of  Scotland,  floating  afar  over  the  lengthened  ranks. 

At  this  moment,  the  lines  which  guarded  the  outworks  of  Stirling 
opened  from  right  to  left,  and  discovered  Wallace,  advancing  on  a  white 
charger.  When  the  conqueror  of  Edward's  hosts  appeared — ^the  de- 
liverer of  Scotland, — a  mighty  shout,  from  the  thousands  around,  rent 
the  dues,  and  shook  the  earth  on  which  they  stood. 

Wallace  raised  his  helmet  from  his  brow,  as  by  an  instinctive  mo- 
tion every  hand  bent  the  sword,  or  banner  it  contained. 

^  He  comes  in  the  strength  of  David  !*'  cried  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Dankeld,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  church's  tenantry: 
**  Scots,  behold  the  Loin's  anointed !" 

The  exclamation,  which  burst  like  inspiration  from  the  lips  of  the 
Bishop,  struck  to  every  heart.  "Long  live  King  William!"  was 
echoed  with  transport  by  every  follower  on  the  ground ;  and  while  the 
reverberating  heavens  seemed  to  ratify  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
lords  themselves  (believing  that  he  who  won,  had  the  best  right  to  en- 
joy)  joined  in  the  glorious  cry.  Galloping  up  from  the  front  of  their 
ranks,  they  threw  themselves  from  their  steeds  ;  and  before  Wallace 
could  recover  from  the  surprise  into  which  this  unexpected  salutation 
had  thrown  him,  Lord  Bothwell  and  Lord  Loch-awe,  followed  by  the 
rest,  had  bent  their  knees,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  their  Sovereign. 
The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  at  the  same  moment,  drawing  from  his  breast 
a  silver  dove  of  sacred  oil,  poured  it  upon  the  unbonneted  head  of  Wal- 
lace :  *'  Thus,  O  King !"  cried  he,  '^  do  I  consecrate  on  earth,  what  has 
already  received  the  unction  of  Heaven !" 

Wallace,  at  this  action,  was  awe-struck,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  that 
Heaven,  his  soul  in  silence  breathed  its  unutterable  devotion.  Then 
looking  on  the  Bishop : — ^  Holy  father,''  said  he,  '*  this  unction  may 
have  prepared  my  brows  for  a  cj own  ;  but,  it  is  not  of  this  world ;  and 

*  Thia  tru*  Soot  wm  the  nobto  soMitor  of  tbd  present  dacai  fMooUy  cX  A^XCS^ 
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DWine  Mercy  must  bestow  it. — ^Rise,  lords;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
flong  himself  off  his  horse,  and  taking  Lord  Bothwell  by  the  hand,  as 
the  eldest  of  the  band,  ^  EIneel  not  to  me,"  cried  he ;  "I  am  to  yon, 
what  Gideon*  was  to  the  Israelites, — ^your  fellow-soldier.  I  cannot 
assume  the  sceptre  you  would  bestow ;  for  he  who  rules  us  all,  has  yet 
preserved  to  you  a  lawful  monarch. — Bruoe  lives.  And  were  he  ex- 
tinct, the  blood  royal  flows  in  too  many  noble  veins  in  Scotland,  for  me 
to  usurp  its  rights." 

'*  The  rights  of  the  crown  lie  with  the  only  man  in  Scotland  who 
knows  how  to  defend  them !  else  reason  is  blind,  or  the  nation  aban- 
dons its  own  prerogative.  What  we  have  this  moment  vowed,  is  sot 
to  be  forsworn.  Baliol  has  abdicated  our  throne  ;  the  Bruce  desert 
it ;  all  our  nobles  slept  till  you  aWoke :  and  shall  we  bow  to  men  who 
may  follow,  but  will  not  lead  ? — No,  bravest  Wallace ;  from  the  mo- 
ment you  drew  the  first  sword  for  Scotland,  you  made  yourself  her  law- 
ful king!" 

Wallace  turned  to  the  veteran  Lord  of  Loch-awe,  who  uttered  this 
with  a  blunt  determination,  that  meant  to  say,  the  election  which  had 
passed  should  not  be  recalled.  "I  made  myself  her  champion:  to 
fight  for  her  freedom,  not  my  own  aggrandizement.  Were  I  to  accept 
the  honour,  with  which  this  too  gratefiil  nation  would  repay  my  service, 
I  should  not  bring  it  that  peace  for  which  I  contend.  Struggling  for 
liberty,  the  toils  of  my  brave  countrymen  would  be  redoubled ;  for  they 
would  have  to  maintain  the  rights  of  an  unallied  king,  against  an  hosb 
of  enemies.  The  circumstance  of  a  man  from  the  private  stations  of 
life  being  elevated  to  such  dignity,  would  be  felt  as  an  insult  by  every 
royal  house ;  and  foes  and  friends  would  arm  against  us.  On  these 
grounds  of  policy,  were  I  not  loyal  to  the  vows  of  my  ancestors,  I 
should  repel  the  mischief  you  would  bring  upon  yourselves  by  making 
me  your  king.  As  it  is,  my  conscience,  as  weU  as  my  judgment,  com- 
pels me  to  reject  it.  As  your  general,  I  may  serve  you  gloriously ;  as 
your  monarch,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  should  incur  your  ultimate  de- 
struction." 

"  From  whom,  noblest  of  Scots  ?"  asked  the  Lord  of  Bothwell. 

"  From  yourselves,  my  friends,"  answered  Wallace  with  a  gestle 
smile.  "  Could  I  take  advantage  of  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  gnte- 
fol  nation ;  could  I  forget  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  blood  of  our  Alexan- 
ders, and  leap  into  the  throne ;  there  are  many  who  would  soon  rsToit 

*  **The  men  of  Isnel  said  onto  Gideon,  Bale  thon  over  ii%  both  thon,  aad  tbjMn, 
ftod  ihj  ton's  son  also :  for  tbon  bust  delivered  «s  from  the  hand  of  Midlan.  AmA  ^ 
deoa  said  unto  them,  I  will  not  rale  over  yon,  neither  shall  my  aon  rale  over  ym ;  tM 
Lord  ahall  rule  over  yoo."— JiMCl^M^  ehap.  viil. 
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against  their  own  election.  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  there  are 
natores  who  would  endure  no  rule,  did  it  not  come  by  the  right  of  in- 
heritance :  a  right  by  which  they  hold  their  own  pre-eminence ;  and 
therefore  will  not  dispute,  lest  they  teach  their  inferiors  the  same  re- 
fractory lesson.  But  to  bend  with  voluntary  subjection,  to  obey  a 
power  raised  by  themselves,  would  be  a  sacrifice  abhorrent  to  their 
pride.  After  having  displayed  their  efficiency,  in  making  a  king,  they 
would  prove  their  independence,  by  striving  to  pull  him  down,  the  mo- 
ment he  made  them  feel  his  sceptre. 

^  Such  would  b^the  fate  of  this  election.  Jealousies,  and  rebellions 
would  mark  my  reign ;  till  even  my  closest  adherents,  seeing  the  mis- 
eries of  civil  war,  would  fall  from  ray  side,  and  leave  the  country  again 
open  to  the  inroads  of  her  enemies. 

"  These,  my  friends  and  countrymen,  would  be  my  reasons  for  re- 
jecung  the  crown,  did  my  ambition  point  that  way.  But  as  I  have  no 
joy  in  titles,  no  pleasure  in  any  power  that  does  not  spring  hourly  from 
the  heart ;  let  my  reign  be  in  your  bosoms ;  and  with  the  appellation 
of  your  fellow-soldier,  your  friend  !  I  will  fight  for  you,  I  will  conquer 
for  you — I  will  live  or  die !" 

"This  man,"  whispered  Lord  Buchan,  who  having  arrived  in  the 
rear  of  the  troops  on  the  appearance  of  Wallace,  advanced  within  hear- 
ing of  what  he  said ;  **  this  man  shows  more  cunning  in  repulsing  a 
crown,  than  most  are  capable  of  exerting  to  obtain  one." 

"  Ay,  but  let  us  see,"  returned  the  Earl  of  March,  who  accompanied 
him,  "  whether  it  be  not  Caesar's  coyness :  he  thrice  refused  the  purplo; 
and  yet  he  died  Emperor  of  the  Romans !" 

"  He  that  offers  me  a  crown,"  returned  Buchan,  **  shall  never  catch 
me  playing  the  coquet  with  its  charms.  I  warrant  you,  I  would  em- 
brace the  lovely  mischief,  in  the  first  presentation."  A  shout  rent  the 
air. — ^"  What  is  that??'  cried  he,  interrupting  himself. 

"  He  has  followed  your  advice,"  answered  March,  with  a  satirical 
smile ; — "  it  is  the  preliminary  trumpet  to  Long  live  Eang  William  the 
Great !" 

Lord  Buchan  spurred  forward  to  Scrymgeour,  whom  he  knew,  and 
enquired  **  where  the  new  king  was  to  be  crowned  ?  We  have  not  yet 
to  thank  him  for  the  possession  of  Scone !" 

**  True,"  cried  Sir  Alexander,  comprehending  the  sarcasm ;  "  but 
did  Sir  William  Wallace  accept  the  prayers  of  Scotland,  neither  Scone, 
nor  any  other  spot  in  the  kingdom,  should  refuse  the  place  of  his  coro- 
nation.'' 

"  Not  accept  them !"  replied  Buchan ;  ^  then  why  that  shout  ?    Do 
the  changelings  rejoice  in  being  refused?'* 
JS 
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"  When  we  cannot  gain  the  altitude  of  our  desires,^'  returned  the 
knight,  "  k  is  yet  subject  for  thankfulness,  when  we  reach  a  step  to- 
wards it.  Sir  William  Wallace  has  consented  to  be  considered  as  the 
Protector  of  tlie  kingdom  ;  to  hold  it  for  the  rightful  sovereign,  under 
the  name  of  Regent." 

'*  Ay,*'  cried  March,  ^  he  has  only  taken  a  mbtress,  instead  of  a 
wife : — ^and  trust  me,  when  once  fie  has  got  her  into  his  arms,  it  will 
not  be  all  the  greybeards  in  Scotland,  that  can  wrest  her  thence  again. 
I  marve^  to  see  how  men  can  be  cajoled,  and  call  the  vizard  virtue  T 

Scrymgeour  had  not  waited  for  this  reply  of  the  insolent  Earl ;  and 
Duchan  answering  him ;  "  I  care  not,"  cried  he ;  ••  whoever  keeps  my 
castle  over  my  head,  and  my  cellars  full,  is  welcome  to  reign  over  John 
of  Buchan.  So  onward,  my  gallant  Cospatrick,  to  make  our  bow  to 
royalty  in  masquerade !" 

When  these  scorners  approached,  they  found  Wallace  standing  un- 
covered in  the  midst  of  his  happy  nobles.  There  was  not  a  man  pre- 
sent, to  whom  he  had  not  given  proofs  of  his  divine  commission :  each 
individual  was  snatched  from  a  state  of  oppression,  and  disgrace,  and 
placed  in  security  and  honour.  With  overflowing  gratitude,  they  afi 
thronged  around  him ;  and  the  young,  the  isolated  Wallace,  found  a  na- 
tion waiting  on  his  nod ;  the  hearts  of  half  a  million  of  people  offered 
to  his  hand,  to  turn  and  wind  them  as  he  pleased.  No  crovm  sat  on 
his  brows :  but  the  bright  halo  of  true  glory,  beamed  from  his  godlike 
countenance.  It  even  checked  the  arrogant  smiles'  with  which  the 
haughty  March,  and  the  voluptuous  Buchan,  came  forward  to  mock  him 
with  their  homage. 

As  the  near  relations  of  Lady  Mar,  he  received  them  with  courtesy ; 
but  one  glance  of  his  eye,  penetrated  to  the  hoUowness  of  both ;  and 
then  remounting  his  steed,  the  stirrups  of  which  were  held  by 
Edwin  and  Ker,  he  touched  the  head  of  the  former  with  his  hand : 
'*  Follow  me,  my  friend :  I  now  go  to  pay  my  duty  to  your  mother. — 
For  you,  my  lords,''  said  he,  turning  to  the  nobles  around,  "  I  shall  hope 
to  meet  you  at  noon  in  the  citadel ;  where  we  must  consult  together  on 
further  prompt  movements.  Nothing  with  us  can  be  considered  as  woo, 
till  all  is  gained.*^ 

The  chieftains,  with  bows,  acquiesced  in  his  mandate,  and  fdl  back 
towards  their  troops.  But  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  brave  felloWB, 
having  heard  much  of  what  had  past,  were  so  inflamed  with  admiration 
of  their  Regent,  that  they  rushed  forward ;  and  collecting  in  crowds 
around  his  horse,  and  in  his  path,  some  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand,  aad 
others  his  gannent^ while  the  rest  ran  in  his  way,  shouting  and  calling 
down  blessings  upon  him,  till  he  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Snawdoun. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


8NAWDOUN  PALACE. 


Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  which  engaged  Wallace^s  atten- 
tion after  the  capture  of  Stirling,  the  ladies  of  Mar  had  not  seen  hira 
since  his  first  Tisit  to  the  citadel.  The  Countess  passed  this  time  in 
writing  her  despatches  to  the  numerous  lords  of  her  house,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England ;  and  by  her  subtile  arguments,  she  complelsly 
persuaded  her  husband,  of  the  cogency  of  putting  the  names  of  Lord 
Athol,  and  Lord  Badenocb,  into  the  list  of  noble  prisoners  he  should 
request. 

When  this  was  proposed  to  Wallace,  he^recollected  the  conduct  of 
Athol  at  Montrose ;  and  being  alone  with  Lord  Mar,  he  made  soma 
objections  against  inviting  him  back  into  the  country.  But  the  Earl 
who  was  prepared  by  his  wife  to  overcome  every  obstacle  in  the  wa^r 
of  her  kinsman's  return,  answered,  "  That  he  believed,  from  the  repre 
sentations  he  had  received  of  the  private  opinions  both  of  fiadenoch  ani 
Athol,  that  their  treason  was  more  against  Baliol,  than  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  now  that  prince  was  irretrievably  removed,  he  understood  they 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  part  in  its  recovery." 

'*  That  may  be  the  case  with  the  Earl  of  Badenoch,"  replied  Wal- 
lace, *'  but  something  less  friendly  to  Scotland,  must  be  in  the  breast  of 
the  man  who  could  betray  Lord  Douglas  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.'* 

'^  So  I  should  have  thought,"  replied  the  Earl, ''  had  not  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  my  wife  pleads  his  cause,  convinced  me  she  knows 
more  of  his  mind  than  she  chooses  to  entrust  me  with ;  and  therefore 
I  suppose  his  conduct  to  Douglas  arose  from  personal  pique." 

Though  these  explanations  did  not  at  all  raise  the  absent  lords  in 
his  esteem,  yet  to  appear  hostile  to  the  return  of  Lady  Mar's  relations, 
was  a  violence  to  her,  which  (in  proportion  as  Wallace  shrunk  from 
the  guilty  affection  she  was  eager  to  lavish  upon  him)  he  was  aversa^to 
committing.  He  wished,  by  showing  her  every  proper  resp^it,  to  lead 
her  to  apprehend  the  turpitude  of  her  oondoet.  By  c^upposing  that  his 
abhorrence  of  her  advances  had  its  origin  in  principle,  rather  than  from 
personal  repugnance  to  herself,  she  might  see  the  foulness  of  her  crime, 
and  be  recalled  to  virtue.  He  was  therefore  not  displeased,  to  have 
tills  opportunity  of  obliging  her ;  and  as  he  hoped  that  amongst  so  many 
warm  friends,  a  few  cool  ones  could  not  do  much  iiyiiry,  he  gave  in 
the  names  of  Badenoch  and  Athol,  with  those  of  Lord  Douglas,  Sir 
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William  Maitland  (the  only  son  of  the  venerable  knight  of  Thirlcstane), 
Sir  John  Monteith,  uid  many  other  brave  Scots. 

For  these,  the  EarU  De  Warenne,  De  Valence,  and  Montgomery, 
the  Barons  Hilton  and  Blenkinsopp,  and  others  of  note,  were  to  be  ez- 
.  changed.  Those  of  lesser  conseqaence,  man  for  man,  were  to  be  re- 
turned for  Scots  of  the  same  degree. 

In  arranging  preliminaries,  to  effect  the  speedy  return  ofUfae  Scots 
from  England  (who  must  be  known  to  have  arrived  on  the  borders,  be- 
fore the  English  would  be  permitted  to  re-cross  them) ;  in  writing  des- 
patches on  this  subject,  and  on  others  of  equal  moment ;  had  passed  the 
tioM  between  the  sorrender  of  Stirling,  and  the  hoar  when  Wallace 
wa«  called  to  the  plain,  to  receive  the  offered  homage  of  his  grateful 
country. 

Impatient  to  behold  again  the  object  of  her  fond  machinations,  Lady 
Mar  hastened  to.tbe  window  of  her  apartment,  when  the  shouts  in  the 
streets  informed  her  of  the  approach  of  Wallace.  The  loud  huzzas, 
accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  "Our  Protector  and  Prince!" 
seemed  already  to  bind  her  brows  with  her  anticipated  diadem ;  and  for 
a  moment,  vanity  lost  the  image  of  love,  in  the  purple  with  which  she 
enveloped  it. 

Her  ambitious  vision  was  disturbed  by  the  crowd  rushing  forward : 
the  gates  were  thronged  with  people  of  every  age  and  sex ;  and  Wal- 
lace himself  appeared,  on  his  white  cliarger,  with  his  helmet  off,  bow- 
ing and  smiling  upon  the  populace.  There  was  a  mild  effulgence  in 
his  eye ;  a  divine  benevolence  in  his  countenance,  and  his  parted  lips 
showed  the  brightness  of  his  smile ;  which  seemed  to  speak  of  happi- 
ness within,  of  joy  to  all  around.  She  hastily  snatched  a  chafdet  of 
flowers  from  her  head,  and  threw  it  from  the  window.  Wallace  looked 
up ;  his  bow,  and  his  smile,  were  then  directed  to  her !  but  they  were 
altered.  The  moment  he  met  the  gratulation  of  her  eager  eyes,  he  re- 
membered what  would  have  been  the  soft  welcome  of  his  Marion^s, 
under  the  like  circumstance !  But  that  tender  eye  was  closed  ;  that  ear 
was  shut ;  to  whom  he  would  have  wished  these  plaudits  to  have  given 
rapture,  —  and  they  were  now  as  nothing  to  him.  The  Countess  saw 
not  what%a8  passing  in  his  mind,  but  kissing  her  hand  to  him,  disap- 
peared from  the  window  when  he  estered  the  palace. 

Another  eye  besides  Lady  Mar^s  had  witnessed  tlie  triumphant  en- 
try of  Wallace.  Triumphant  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  for  he 
came  a  victor  over  the  hearts  of  men ;  he  came,  not  attended  by  his 
captives  won  in  the  war,  hot  by  the  people  he  had  blessed ;  by  throngs 
calling  him  preserver,  father,  friend,  and  prince !   By  every  title  which 
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can  inspire  the  soul  of  man  with  the  happy  consciousness  of  fulfilling 
his  embassy  here  below. 

Helen  was  this  witness.  She  had  passed  the  long  interval,  since 
die  had  seen  Wallace,  in  the  state  of  one  in  a  dream.  The  glance  had 
been  so  transient,  that  every  succeeding  hour  seemed  to  lessen  the 
evidence  of  her  senses,  that  she  had  reaiUy  beheld  him.  It  appeared  j 
impossible  to  her,  that  the  roan  whon  her  thoughts  had  hitherto  dwelt 
on  as  the  widowed  husband  of  Marion,  as  the  hero  whom  sorrow  had 
wholly  dedicated  to  patriotism  and  to  Heaven,  should  ever  awaken  in 
her  breast,  feelings,  which  would  seem  to  break  like  a  sacrilcgioas  host, 
upon  the  holy  consecration  of  his.  Once,  she  had  contemplated  his 
idea  with  the  pensive  impressions  of  one  leaning  over  the  grave  of  a 
hero :  and  she  could  then  turn,  as  if  emerging  from  the  glooms  of  se- 
pulchral monuments  to  upper  day,  to  the  imAge  of  her  onknown  knight ! 
she  could  then,  blamelessiy,  recollect  the  matchless  graces  of  his  figure ; 
the  noble  soul  that  breathed  from  his  every  word  and  action ;  the  sweet, 
though  thoughtful,  serenity  that  sat  on  his  brow !  *'  There,"  whispered 
she  to  herself,  ^'  are  the  lofty  meditations  of  a  royal  mind,  devising  the 
freedom  of  his  people.  When  that  is  effected,  how  will  the  perfect 
sunshine  break  out  from  that  face.  Ah !  hqw  blest  most  Scotland  be 
under  his  reign,  when  all  will  be  light,  virtue,  and^oy !"  Bliss  hovered 
like  an  angel  over  the  image  of  this  imaginary  Bruce ;  while  sorrow, 
in  mourning  weeds,  seemed  ever  dropping  tears,  when  any  circum- 
stance recalled  that  of  the  real  Wallace. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Helenas  thoughts,  when  in  the  moment  of  her 
beholding  the  chief  of  EUerslie  in  the  citadel,  she  recognised,  in  his 
expected  melancholy  form,  the  resplendent  countenance  of  him  whom 
she  supposed  the  Prince  of  Scotland.  —  That  two  images  so  opposite, 
should  at  once  unite ;  that  in  one  bosom,  should  be  mingled  all  the  vir- 
tues, she  had  believed  peculiar  to  each ;  struck  her  with  overwhelming 
amazement. — But  when  she  recovered  from  her  short  swoon,  and  found 
Wallace  at  her  feet :  when  she  felt  that  all  the  devotion  her  heart  hac^ 
hitherto  pajfl  to  the  simple  idea  of  virtue  alone,  would  now  be  attracted 
to  that  glorious  mortal,  id  whom  all  human  excellence  appeared  sum- 
med up ;  she  trembled  under  an  emotion,  that  seemed  to  rob  her  of 
herself,  and  place  a  new  principle  of  being  within  her. 

All  was  so  extraordinary,  so  unlocked  for,  so  bewildering,  that  from 
the  moment  she  retired  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  highly  wrought  feelings 
from  her  first  interview  in  the  gallery  with  him,  she  became  altogether 
like  a  person  in  a  trance ;  and  hardly  answering  her  aunt,  when  she  led 
her  up  the  stairs,  only  complained  she  was  ill,  and  threw  herself  uj^tw 
a  couch. 
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At  the  very  time  tliat  her  heart  told  her,  in  a  language  she  conld 
not  misunderstand,  that  she  irrevocably  loved  this  too  glorious,  too 
amiable  Wallace ;  it  was  powerfully  denoanced  to  her,  that  she  had 
devoted  herself  to  one,  who  would  ever  be  to  her  as  a  being  of  air. 
No  word  of  sympathy  would  ever  whisper  felicity  to  her  heart;  no  — 
the  flame  that  was  within  her,  (which  she  found  would  be  inmiortaI,a8 
the  vestal  fires  whieh  resembled  ito  purity,)  must  bum  there  unknown ; 
hidden,  but  not  smothered. 

"  Were  this  a  god,''  cried  she  to  herself,  as  she  laid  her  throbbing 
head  upon  her  pillow,  '*  how  gladly  should  I  feel  these  emotions !  For, 
could  I  not  &U  down  and  worship  him  ?  Could  I  not  think  it  a  worid 
of  bliss,  to  live  for  ever  within  the  influence  of  his  virtues :  looking  at 
him,  listmng  to  him,  rejoicing  in  his  praises,  happy  in  his  happiness ; 
though  I  shonkl  be  inviaible,  and  he  not  know  that  Helen  Mar  even 
existed !  And  I  may  live  thus,"  said  she ;  "  I  may  steal  some  portion 
of  the  rare  lot  that  was  Lady  Marion's — to  die  for  such  a  man !  Ah, 
could  I  be  in  Edwin's  place ;  and  wait  upon  his  smiles !  But  that  may 
not  be :  I  am  a  woman,  and  formed  to  suffer  in  silence  and  seclusion. 
But  even  at  a  distance,  brave  Wallace,  my  spirit  shall  watch  over  you 
in  the  form  of  this  Edwin ;  I  will  teach  him  a  double  care  of  the  light 
of  Scotland.  And  my  prayers  also,  shall  follow  you ;  so  that  when  we 
meet  in  heaven,  the  blessed  Virgin  shall  say,  with  what  hosts  of  angels 
her  intercessions,  through  my  vigOs,  have  surrounded  you !" 


-•-•- 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

'  THE  BOWER,  OR  LADIES'  APARTMENT. 

Thus  did  Helen  commune  with  her  own  strangely  aflfected  heart : 
sometimes  doubting  the  evidence  of -her  eyes ;  then,  convineed  of  their 
fidelity,  striving  to  allay  the  tomults  in  her  mind.  She  seldom  ap- 
peared from  her  own  rooms.  And  such  retirement  was  not  questioned, 
her  father  being  altogether  engaged  at  the  citadel ;  the  Countess  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  speculations ;  and  Lady  Ruthven  alone,  interrupting 
the  solitude  of  her  niece  by  frequent  visits.  Little  suspecting  the 
cause  of  Helen's  prolonged  indisposition,  she  generally  selected  Wal- 
lace for  the  subject  of  her  conversation.  She  descanted  with  enthu- 
siasm on  the  rare  perfection  of  his  character ;  told  her,  all  that  Edwin 
had  related  of  his  actiona,  from  \yiQ\a^m%Q)^T^\ixs!&a»s\ATi^tci  the  present 
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moment ;  and  then  bade  Helen  remark  the  miracle,  of  such  wisdom, 
▼alonr,  and  goodness,  being  found  in  one  so  young  and  handsome. 

•*  Why,  my  dear,"  added  she,  "  depend  on  it,  before  he  was  Lady 
Marion^s  hosband,  he  must  have  heard  sighs  enough,  ff  om  the  love-sick 
damaeto  aboat  him,  to  have  turned  the  brains  of  half  the  male  world. 
There  is  something  in  his  very  look,  did  you  meet  him  on  a  heath, 
without  better  gaib  than  a  shepherd^s  plaid,  sufficient  to  declare  him 
the  noblest  of  men;  —  and,  methinks,  would  excuse  the  gentlest*  lady 
in  the  land,  for  leaving  hall  and  bower  to  share  his  sheep-cote.  But, 
alas  !'^  and  then  the  playful  expression  of  her  countenance  altered ;  *^  he 
is  now,  for  none  on  earth !'' 

With  these  words  she  turned  the  subject  to  the  confidential  hours 
he  passed  with  the  young  adopted  brother  of  his  heart.  Every  fond 
emotion  seemed  then  centered  in  his  wife  and  child.  When  Lady 
Ruthven  repeated  his  pathetic  words  to  Edwin,  she  wept ;  she  even 
sobbed,  auid  paused  to  recover ;  while  the  deep  and  silent  tears,  which 
flowed  from  the  heart,  to  the  eyes  of  Lady  Helen,  bathed  the  side  of 
the  conch  on  which  she  leaned. 

**  Alas  !^^  cried  Lady  Ruthven,  "  that  a  man,  so  formed  to  grace 
every  relation  in  life ;  so  noble  a  creature,  in  all  respects ;  so  fond  a 
hosband,  so  full  of  parental  tenderness ;  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
the  wife,  on  whom  he  doted  ;  that  he  should  be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
posterity : — ^that,  when  he  shall  die,  nothing  will  be  left  of  William 
Wallace,  breaks  my  heart !" 

"Ah,  my  aunt,"  cried  Helen,  raising  her  head  with  animation, 
**  will  he  not  leave  behind  him  the  liberty  of  Scotland  ?  That  is  an 
offspring,  worthy  of  his  godlike  soul." 

"  True,  my  dear  Helen:  but  had  you  ever  been  a  parent,  you  would 
know  that  no  achievements,  however  great,  can  heal  the  wound  made 
in  a  father's  heart,  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child.  And  though  Sir 
William  Wallace  never  saw  the  infant,  ready  to  bless  his  arms,  yet  it 
perished  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother;  and  that  circumstance  must 
redouble  his  affliction :  horribly,  does  it  enhance  the  cruelty  of  the 
deed!" 

^  He  has  in  all  things  been  a  direful  sacrifice,"  returned  Helen : 
*'and  with  God  alone  dwells  the  power  to  wipe  the  tears  from  his 
heart." 

"  They  flow  not  from  his  eyes,"  answered  her  aunt ;  "  but  deep, 
deep  is  the  grief,  that,  my  Edwin  says,  is  settled  there." 

•  GmUmt  b  here  atad  in  tho  Scottish  and  old  English  Mnae,  m«sD\ii^  ot  \.\x^  ^Mj^lma 
blood,  * 
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While  Lady  Ruthven  was  uttering  these  words,  shouts  in  the  streets 
made  her  pause ;  and  soon  recognising  the  name  of  Wallace,  sounding 
from  the  lips  of  the  rejoicing  multitude,  she  turned  to  Helen :  '*  Here 
comes  our  deliyerer  !^*  cried  she,  taking  her  by  the  hand ;  "  we  have 
not  seen  him,  since  the  first  day  of  oiir  liberty.  It  will  do  you  good,  as 
it  will  me,  to  look  on  his  beneficent  fece  !" 

She  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  aunt's  arm,  and  reached  the  window 
just  as  he  passed  into  the  court-yard.  Helen's  soul  seemed  rushing 
from  her  eyes.  "  Ah !  it  is  indeed  he !''  thought  she  ;  "  no  dream,  no 
illusion,  but  his  very  self." 

He  looked  up  :  but  not  on  her  side  of  the  building ;  it  was  to  the 
window  of  Lady  Mar ;  and  as  he  bowed,  he  smiled.  All  the  charms 
of  that  smile  struck  upon  the  soul  of  Helen ;  and  hastOy  retreating,  die 
sunk  breatiiless  into  a  seat. 

"  O,  no !  that  man  cannot  be  bom  for  the  isolated  state  I  have  just 
lamented.  He  is  not  to  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  communicating  that 
happiness,  to  which  he  would  give  so  much  enchantment!"  I^dy 
Ruthven  ejaculated  this  with  fervour;  her  matron  cheeks,  flushing 
Math  a  sudden  and  more  forcible  admiration  of  the  person  and  mien  of 
Wallace.  "  There  was  something  in  that  smile,  Helen,  which  tells 
me,  all  is  not  chilled  within.  And,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
That  generous  interest  in  the  happiness  of  all,  which  seems  to  flow  in 
a  tide  of  universal  love,  cannot  spring  from  a  source  incapable  of  dis- 
pensing the  softer  streams  of  it  again." 

Helen,  whose  well  poised  soul  was  not  affected  by  the  agitations 
of  her  body,  (agitations,  she  was  determined  to  conquer,)  calmly  an- 
swered— **  Such  a  hope  little  agrees  with  all  you  have  been  telling  me 
of  his  conversations  with  Edwin.  Sir  \^>'^iam  Wallace  will  never 
love  wQman  more ;  and  even  to  name  the  idea,  is  an  offence  against 
the  sacredness  of  iiis  sorrow." 

"  Blame  me  not,  Helen,"  returned  Lady  Ruthven,  **  that  I  forgot 
probability,  in  grasping  at  a  possibility  which  might  give  me  such  a 
nephew  as  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  you,  a  husband  worthy  of  your 
merits!  I  had  always,  in  my  own 'mind,  fixed  on  your  unknown 
knight,  for  your  future  lord ;  and  now,  that  I  find  he,  and  the  deliverer 
of  Scotland  are  one,  I  am  not  to  be  looked  grave  at,  for  wishing  to 
reward  him  with  the  most  precious  heart  that  ever  beat  in  a  female 
breast."  v 

**  No  more  of  this,  if  you  love  me,  my  dear  aunt !"  returned  Helen ; 
*'  it  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be.  I  revere  the  memory  of  Lady  Marion 
too  much,  not  to  be  agitated  by  the  subject ;  so,  no  more ! — ^  she  was 
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agitated.     But  at  that  instant  Edwin,  throwiog  ofen  i\^e  door,  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation. 

He  came  to  apprise  his  mother,  that  Sir  William  Wallace  was  in 
the  state-apartments ;  come,  purposely,  Xo  pay  lis  respects  to  her,  not 
having  even  been  introduced  to  her,,  when  the  sudden  iUness  of  her 
niece  in  the  castle  had  made  them  part  so  abruptly.        >  0     * 

*'  I  will  not  interrupt  nis  introduction  now,"  said  Helen,  with  a 
faint  smile  ;  *'  a  few  days'  retirement  will  streagthen  me,  and  then,  I 
shall  see  our  protector  as  I  ought." 

'*  I  will  stay  with  you,"  cried  Edwin,  ^*  and  I  dare  say  Sir  William    ' 
Wallace  will  have  no  objection  to  be  speedily  joised  by  my  mother ; 
for,  as  I  came  along,  1  met  my  aunt  Mar,  hastOBiag  tkrough  the  gal- 
lery :  and,  between  ourselves,  my  sweet  coz,  I  do  not  think  my  noble  • 
friend  quite  likes  a  private  conference  with  your  fair  step-mother." 

Lady  Ruthven  had  withdrawn  before  he  made  this  observation. 

**  Why,  Edwin  ?  surely  she  would  not  do  anything  oagracious,  to 
one,  to  whom  she  owes  so  great  a  weight  of  obligations  1^  When 
Helen  asked  this,  she  femembered  the  spleen  Lady  Mar  once  eherished 
against  Wallace  ;  and,  she  feared,  it  might  now  have  revived. 

Ungracions !  O,  no !  the  reverse  of  that :  bat  her  gratitude  is  full 
of  absurdity. — ^I  will  not  repeat  the  foolaries,  with  whioh  she  sought  to 
detain  him  at  Bute. — And  that  some  now  faaoy  respectiag  him,  is  now 
about  to  menace  his  patien*ce^  I  am  convinced ;  for,  in  my  way  hither,  ]| 
I  met  her  hastening  along,  and  as  she  passed  me  she  exclaimed,  *  Is 
Lord  Buchan  arrived  V  I  aoswer^d, '  Yes.' — *  Ah,  then  he  has  made 
him  king*!'  cried  she ;  and  into  the  great  gallery  she  darted." 

^'You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  demanded  Helen,  taming  her  eyes 
with  an  expression,  which  seemed  confident  of  his  answer,  "  that  Sir 
William  Wallace  has  accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland  ?" 

^  Certainly  not,"  replied  Edwin ;  '*  but,  as  certainly,  it  has  been 
offered  to  him,  and  he  has  refused  it." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it  m  returned  Helen,  nhing  from  her  chair ; ' 
*'  all  is  loyal,  all  is  great,  and  consistent  there,  Edwin !" 

"  He  is  indeed  the  perfect  exemplar  of  aU  nobleness,"  rejoined  the 
youth ;  *'  and  I  believe,  I  shalf  even  love  you  better,  my  dear  cousin, 
because  you  seem  to  have  so^lear  an  apprehension  of  his  real  charac- 
ter." He  then  proceeded,  with  all  the  animation  of  the  most  zealous 
affection,  to  narrate  to  Hel4  ^e  particulars  of  the  late  scene  on  the 
Carse  of  Stirling.  And  whil^  lie  deepened  still  more  the  profound  im- 
pression the  virtues  of  Wallace  had  made  on  her  heart,  he  re-o^^<^ 
its  more  tender  sympathies,  by  repeating,  with  e^en  ixuxvwXiet  ^A^xniQ^i 
than  he  Iviffgi^ojohis  mother,  details  of  those  Yioura  ^\v\^\i\ie  \m!»^ 
JS 
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with  him  in  retirement.  He  spoke  of  the  beacon-hill ;  of  moonlight 
vralks  in  tho  camp,  when  all  bat  the  sentinels,  and  his  general  and  him- 
self, were  sunk  in  sleep. 

These  were  the  seasons  when  the  suppressed  feelings  of  Wallace 
would,  by  fits,  break  from  his  lips ;  and,  at  last,  pour  themselves  out, 
unrestrainedly,  to  the  ear  of  sympathy,  ^s  the  young  narrator  de- 
scribed all  the  endearing  qualities  of  his  friend ;  the  cheerful  heroism, 
with  which  he  qneited  ereiy  tender  remembrance,  to  do  his  duty  in  tlie 
day, — *^  for  it  is  only  in  the  night,"  said  Edwin,  "  that  my  general  re- 
members Ellenlie,"-— Helenas  tears  again  stole  silently  dovm  her 
cheeks :  Bdwin  peveeived  them,  and  throwing  his  arms  gently  around 
her,  ^  Weep  noi,  my  sweet  cousin,'*  said  he,  "  for  with  all  his  sorrow, 
I  noTer  saw  tnie  happiness,  till  I  beheld  it  in  the  eyes,  and  heard  it  in 
the  voice,  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  has  talked  to  me,  of  the  joy 
he  should  ex|Mtience,  in  giving  liberty  to  Scotland,  and  establishing  her 
peace, — ^till  his  enthufliistie  soul,  grasping  hope,  as  if  it  were  possession, 
he  has  looked  on  me  with  a  consciousness  of  enjoyment  which  seemed 
to  say,  that  aH  bliss  was  snnmied  up  in  a  patriot^s  breast. 

"  And  at  other  times,  when  after  a  conversation  on  his  beloved 
Marion,  a  few  natural  regrets  would  pass  his  lips,  and  my  tears  tell  how 
deep  was  my  sympathy,  then  he  would  turn  to  comfort  me ;  then  he 
would  show  me,  the  world  beyond  tfiis — ^that  world,  which  is  the  aim 
of  all  his  deeds,  the  end  of  idl  his  travails ;  and,  lost  in  the  rapturous 
ideas  of  meeting  his  Marion  thete,  a  foretaste  of  all  would  seem  to 
seize  his  soul :  and  were  I  then  called  upon  to  point  out  the  most  en- 
viable felicity  on  earth,  I  should  say  it  is  that  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
It  is  this  enthofliasm  in  all  he  believes  and  feels,  that  makes  him  what 
he  is.  It  is  this  eternal  spirit  of  hope,  infused  into  him  by  Heaven 
itself,  that  makes  him  rise  from  aorrow,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud, 
brighter,  and  with  more  ardent  beams.  It  is  this,  that  bathes  his  lips 
in  .the  smiles  of  Paradise ;  that  throws  a  divine  lustre  over  his  eyes, 
and  makes  all  dream  of  love  and  happiness  that  look  upon  him." 

Edwin  paused  : — "  Is  it  not  so,  my  cousin  ?" 

Helen  raised  her  thoughtftd  face.-^*^  He  is  not  a  being  of  this  earth, 
Edwin.  We  must  learn  to  imitate  him  as  well  as  to *'  She  hes- 
itated, and  then  added, ''  as  well  as  to  rerere  him.  I  do  revere  him : 
with  such  a  sentiment  as  fills  my  heart,  when  I  bend  before  the  altars 
of  the  saints.  But  not  to  worship,"  said  she,  interrupting  herself: 
'*  that  would  be  a  crime.  To  look  on  him,  as  a  glorious  example  of 
patient  sufl^e'ring ;  of  invincible  courage,  in  the  behalf  of  truth  and  mer- 
cf!  This  18  the  end  of  my  reverence  of  him ;  and  this  a^^ment,  mj 
dear  Er/trin,  you  partake.'^ 


a|^i 
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"  It  possesses  me  wholly,"  cried  the  energetic  youth ;  "  I  have  no 
thought,  no  wish;  nor  ever  move  or  speak,  but  with  the  intent 
to  be  like  him.  He  calls  me  his  brother !  and  I  will  be  so  in  soul, 
though  I  cannot  in  blood ;  and  then,  my  dear  Helen,  you  shall  have  two 
Sir  William  Wallaces  to  love  \'" 

"  Sweetest,  sweetest  boy !"  cried  Helen,  putting  her  quivering  lips 
to  his  forehead,  "  you  will  then  always  remember,  that  Helen  so  dearly 
loves  Scotland,  as  to  be  jealous,  above  all  earthly  things,  for  the  Lord 
Regent's  safety.  Be  his  guardian  angel.  Beware  of  treason,  in  man 
and  woman,  friend  and  kindred.  It  lurks,  my  cousin,  under  the  most 
specious  forms ;  and,  as  one,  mark  Lord  Buchan :  in  short,  have  a  care 
ofall,  whom  any  of  the  house  of  Cummin  may  introduce.  Watch  over 
your  general's  life,  in  the  private  hour.  It  is  not  the  public  field,  I  fear 
for  him ;  his  valiant  arm  will  there  be  his  own  guard !  But,  in  the  un- 
reserved day  of  confidence,  envy  will  point  its  dagger ;  and  then,  be  as 
eyes  to  his  too  trusting  soul,  as  a  shield  to  his  too  confidently  exposed 
breast r 

Ab  she  spoke,  she  strove  to  conceal  her  too  eloquent  face  in  the 
silken  ringlets  of  her  hair. 

**  I  will  be  all  this,"  cried  Edwin,  who  saw  nothing  in  her  tender 
solieitade  hut  the  ingenuous  afifection  which  glowed  in  his  own  heart ; 
**  and  I  will  he  your  eyes,  too,  my  cousin :  for  when. I  am  absent  with 
Sir  William  Wallace,  I  shall  consider  myself  your  representative; 
and  so  will  send  you  regular  despatches  of  all  that  happens  to  him." 

Thanks  would  have  been  a  poor  means  of  imparting  what  she  felt 
at  this  assurance ;  and  rising  from  her  seat,  with  some  of  Wallace's 
own  resigned  and  enthusiastic  expression  in  her  &ce,  she  pressed  Ed- 
win's band  to  her  heart ;  then  bowing  her  head  to  iiim,  in  token  of 
gntitfidey  withdrew  into  an  inner  apartment. 


•  •  ■ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


STIRLUie  CASTLE,  AND  COUNCIL  ttALL. 


Thb  Countess's  chivalric  tribute  from  the  window  gave  Wallace 
reason  to  anticipate  her  company  in  his  visit  to  Lady  Ruthven  ;  and  on 
finding  the  room  vacant,  he  despatched  Edwin  for  his  mother,  that  he 
might  not  be  distressed  by  the  unchecked  advances  oi  &  ^OTDaxk^NvV^TH^ 
as  the  wife  of  Lord  Mar,  he  was  obliged  to  see,  and  NnYmoi^  'v^nsksM^ 
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he  pitied,  as  she  belonged  to  a  sex  for  which,  in  consideration  of  Uie 
felicity  onceiiestowed  on  him  by  woman,  he  felt  a  peculiar  tenderness. 
Resi)ect  the  Countess  he  could  not;  nor,  indeed,  could  he  feel  any 
gratitude  for  a  preference  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  no  foandationa 
in  the  only  true  basis  of  love — the  virtues  of  the  object  For  as  she 
acted  against  every  moral  law,  against  his  declared  sentiments,  it  was 
evident  that  she  placed  little  value  on  his  esteem ;  and  therefore  he 
despised,  while  he  pitied,  a  human  creature  ungovernably  yielding  her- 
self to  the  sway  of  her  passions. 

In  the  midst  of  thoughts  so  little  to  her  advantage,  Lady  Mar  en> 
tered  the  room.  Wallace  turned  to  meet  her ;  while  ahe,  hastening 
towards  him,  and  dropping  on  one  knee,  exclaimed,  "  Let  me  be  the 
first  woman  in  Scotland  to  acknowledge  its  king  !** 

Wallace  put  forth  his  hand  to  raise  her ;  and,  smiling,  replied, 
**  Lady  Mar,  you  would  do  me  an  honour  I  can  never  claim.'* 

"  How  V^  cried  she,  starting  on  her  feet  "  What,  then,  was  that 
cry  I  heard  1  Did  they  not  call  you  *  prince,'  and  '  sovereign  V  Did 
not  my  Lord  Buchan ^ 

Confused,  disappointed,  overpowered,  she  left  the  sentence  mifin- 
ished,  sunk  on  a  seat,  and  burst  into  tears.  At  that  moment,  she  saw 
her  anticipated  crown  fall  from  her  head ;  and  having  nnited  the  gain- 
ing of  Wallace  with  his  acquisition  of  this  dignity,  all  her  hopes  seemed 
again  the  sport  of  winds.  She  felt  as  if  Wallace  had  eluded  her  pow- 
er ;  for  it  was  by  the  ambition-serving  acts  of  her  kinsman  that  she  had 
meant  to  bind  him  to  her  love ;  and  now  all  was  rejected,  and  she  wept 
in  despair.  He  gazed  at  her  with  amazement.  What  these  emotions 
and  his  elevation  had  to  do  wiUi  each  other,  he  could  not  guess ;  bat, 
recollecting  her  manner  of  mentioning  Lord  Buchan's  name,  he  an- 
swered, '^  Lord  Buchan  I  have  just  seen.  He  and  Lord  March  came 
upon  the  Carse,  at  the  time  I  went  thither  to  meet  my  gallant  country-* 
men  ;  a»d  these  two  noblemen,  though  so  lately  the  friends  of  Edward, 
united  with  the  rest  in  proclaiming  me  Regent" 

This  word  dried  the  tearrof  Lady  Mar.  She  saw  the  sihadow  of 
royalty  behind  it ;  and  summoning  an  artifice  she  had  ever  at  her  com- 
mand, to  conceal  the  joy  of  her  heart,  she  calmly  said,  "  Do  not  too 
severely  condemn  this  weakness :  it  is  not  that  of  vain  wishes  for  your 
aggrandisement.  You  are  the  same  to  Joanna  Mar,  whether  as  a  mon- 
arch or  a  private  man,  as  long  as  you  possess  that  supremacy  in  all 
excellence  which  first  gained  her  esteem.  It  is  for.  Scotland's  sake 
alone,  that  I  wish  you  her  king.  You  have  taught  me  to  forget  all  self- 
ish desires,  to  respect  myself,"  cried  she;  "and,  from  this  hour, 
I  conjure  you  to  wipe  from  your  memory  all  my  folly — all  my  lovo— " 
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With  the  last  word  her  bosom  heaved  tumultuoasly,  and  she  rose 
m  agitation.  Wallace  now  gazed  on  Iier  with  redoubled  wonder.  She 
saw  it ;  and  hearing  a  foot  in  the  passage,  turned,  and,  grasping  his 
hand,  said,  in  a  soft  and  hurried  tone,  "  Forgive  that  what  is  entwined 
with  my  heart  should  cost  me  some  pangs  to  wrest  thence  again  :  only 
respect  me,  and  I  am  comforted.''  Wallace  in  silence  pressed  her 
hand,  and  the  door  opened. 

Lady  Ruthven  entered.  The  Countess,  whose  present  aim  was  to 
throw  the  virtue  of  Wallace  off  its  guard,  and  to  take  that  by  sap  which 
she  foond  resisted  open  attack,  with  a  penitential  air  disappeared  by 
another  passage.  Edwin's  gentle  mother  was  followed  by  the  sanie 
youth  who  had  brought  Helen's  packet  to  Berwick.  It  was  Walter 
Hay,  anxious  to  be  recognized  by  his  benefactor,  to  whom  his  recov- 
ered healtli  had  rendered  his  person  strange.  Wallace  received  him 
with  kindness,  and  told  him  to  bear  his  grateful  respects  to  his  lady, 
for  her  care  of  her  charge.  Lord  Ruthven,  with  others,  soon  en- 
tered ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  they  attended  their  chief  to  the 
citadel. 

The  council  hall  was  already  filled  with  the  lords  who  had  brought 
their  clans  to  the  Scottish  standard.  On  the  entrance  of  Wallace,  they 
rose ;  and  Mar  coming  forward,  followed  by  the  heralds  and  other  offi- 
cers of  ceremony,  saluted  him  with  the  due  forms  of  Regent,  and  led 
him  to  the  throne.  Wallace  ascended ;  but  it  was  only  to  take  thence 
a  packet,  which  had  been  deposited  for  him  on  its  cnshion  ;  and  com- 
ing down  again,  he  laid  the  parchment  on  the  council-table. 

"  I  can  do  all  things  best,"  said  he,  "  when  I  am  upon  a  level  with 
my  friends."  He  then  broke  the  seal  of  the  packet.  It  was  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  agreeing,  to  Wallace's  proposed  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, but  denouncing  him  as  the  instigator  of  the  rebellion,  and  threaten- 
ing him  with  a  future  judgment  from  his  incensed  king,  for  the  mischief 
he  had  wrought  in  the  realm  of  Scotland.  The  letter  was  finished  with 
a  demand,  that  the  town  and  citadel  of  Berwick  should  be  surrendered 
to  Engknd,  as  a  gage  for  the  quiet  of  the  borders  till  Edward  should 
retnm. 

Kirkpatrick  scoffed  at  the  audacious  menace  of  the  young  prince. 
"  He  should  come  amongst  us,  like  a  man,"  cried  he ;  '*  and  we  would 
soon  show  him,  who  it  is  that  works  mischief  in  Scotland !  Ay,  even 
on  his  back,  we  would  write  the  chastisement  due  to  the  offender." 

"  Be  not  angry  with  him,  my  friend,"  returned  Wallace ;  "  these 
threats  are  words  of  course  from  the  son  of  Edward.  Did  he  not  fear 
both  our  rights,  and  our  arms,  he  would  not  so  readily  accord  wiUv  Qi^\ 
piopositioDs.     Yon  see,  every  Scottish  prisoner  is  to  be  oxv  \hQ\im^<&c^ 
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by  a  certain  day !  and,  to  satisfy  that  impatient  valour,  (which  I  never 
check,  bat  when  it  loses  itself  in  a  furor,  too  nearly  resembling  that  of 
our  eoemies;)  I  intend  to  make  your  prowess  once  again  the  theme  of 
their  discourse.     You  shall  retake  your  castles  in  Annandale.*' 

"  Give  me  but  the  means  to  recover  those  stout  gates  of  my  coun- 
try," cried  Kirkpatrick,  "  and  I  will  warrant  you  to  keep  the  keys  in  my 
hand  till  doomsday." 

Wallace  resumed :  "  Three  thousand  men  are  at  your  command. 
When  the  prisoners  pass  each  other  on  the  Cheviots,  the  armistice  will 
terminate.  Yon  may  then  fall  back  upon  Anandale ;  and  that  night, 
light  your  own  fires  in  Torthorald.  Send  the  expelled  garrisons  into 
Northumberland,  and  show  this  haughty  prince  that  we  know  how  to 
replenish  his  depopulated  towns." 

"  But  first  I  will  set  my  mark  on  them !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  with 
one  of  those  laughs,  which  ever  preluded  some  savage  proposal. 

"  I  can  guess,  it  would  be  no  gentle  one,"  returned  WaUace :  *'  Why, 
brave  knight,  will  you  ever  sully  the  fair  field  of  your  fiune,  with  an 
ensanguined  tide  ?" 

''It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times,"  replied  Kirkpatrick,  roughly: 
"  you  only,  my  victorimxs  general,  who,  perhaps,  had  most  cause  to  go 
with  the  stream,  have  chosen  a  path  of  your  own.  But  look  around ! 
see  our  bums,  which  the  Southrons  made  run  with  Scottish  blood ;  oar 
hillocks,  swoln  with  the  cairns  of  our  dain ;  the  highways  blocked  up 
with  the  graves  of  the  murdered ;  our  lands  filled  with  maiztfed  clans- 
men, who  purchased  life  of  our  ruthless  tyrants,  by  the  loss  of  eyes  and 
limbs !  And,  shall  we  talk  of  gentie  methods,  with  the  perpetrators  of 
these  horrors?   Sir  William  Wallace,  you  would  make  women  of  us." 

'*  Shame,  shame !  Kirkpatrick !"  resounded  from  every  voice,  *'  you 
insult  the  Regent !" 

Kirkpatrick  ?tood  proudly  frowning,  with  his  left  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  «rord.  Wallace,  by  a  motion,  hushed  the  tumult,  and  spoke—- 
''  No  true  chief  of  Scotland  can  offer  me  greater  respect,  than  firankly 
to  trust  me  with  his  sentiments." 

''  Though  we  disagree  in  some  points,"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  "  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  you  at  any  time ;  for  I  believe  a  trustier  Scot  treads 
not  the  earth ;  but  I  repeat,  why,  by  this  mincing  mercy,  seek  to  torir. 
your  soldiers  into  women  ?" 

''  I  seek  to  make  them  men,"  replied  Wallace ;  "  to  be  aware  that 
they  fight  with  fellow-creatures,  with  whom  they  may  one  day  be 
friends ;  and  not  like  the  furious  savages  of  old  Scandinavia,  drink  the 
blood  of  eternal  enmity.  I  would  neither  have  my  chieftains  set  ex- 
amples of  cruelty,  nor  degrade  themselves  by  imitating  the  baibaiities 
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of  our  enemies.     That  Scotland  bleeds  at  every  pore,  is  true ;  but  let 
peace  be  our  aim,  and  we  shall  heal  all  her  wounds." 

^  Then  I  am  not  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  freebooters  in  Annandale  ?'^ 
cried  Kirkpatrick,  with  a  good-humoured  smile :  **  Have  it  as  you  will, 
my  general ;  only,  you  must  new  christen  me,  to  wash  the  war-stain 
from  my  hand.  The  rite  of  my  infancy  was  performed  as  became  a 
soldier's  son :  my  fount  was  my  father^s  helmet ;  and  the  first  pap  I 
raeUed  lay  on  the  point  of  his  sword."* 

•*  Yon  have  not  shamed  your  nurse !"  cried  Murray. 

•*  Nor  will  I,"  answered  Kirkpatrick,  "  while  the  arm  that  slew 
Ci6Bsingham  remains  unwithered." 

While  he  spoke,  Ker  entered,  to  ask  permission  to  introduce  a  mes- 
senger from  Earl  de  Warenne.  Wallace  gave  consent.  It  was  Sir 
Hagfa  le  de  Speneer,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  tu- 
maltaary  constable  of  England.  He  Mras  the  envoy  who  had  brought 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  despatches  to  Stirling.  Wallace  was  standing 
when  he  entered,  and  so  were  the  chieftains,  but  at  his  appearance  they 
sat  down.     Wallace  retained  his  position. 

•*  I  come,"  cried  the  Southron  knight,  "  from  the  Lord  Warden  of 
Scotland ;  who,  like  my  prince,  too  greatly  condescends,  to  to  other- 
wise than  command,  where  now  he  treats ;  I  come  to  the  leader  of  this 
rebellion,  William  Wallace,  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  terms  granted 
by  the  clemency  of  my  master,  the  son  of  his  liege  lord,  to  this  misled 
kingdom." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Sir  William  Wallace,  "  when  the  Southron 
lords  delegate  a  messenger  to  me,  who  knows  how  to  respect  the  're- 
presentative of  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  the  agents  of  his 
own  country,  I  shall  give  them  n\y  reply.    You  may  withdraw." 

The  Southron  stood,  resolute  to  remain  where  he  was :  "  Do  you 
know,  proud  Scot,"  cried  he,  ''to  whom  you  dare  address  this  im- 
perious language?  I  am  the  nephew  of  the  lord  high  constable  of  Eng- 
land." 

"  It  is  pity,"  cried  Murray,  looking  coolly  up  from  the  table,  "  that 
he  18  not  here  to  take  his  kinsman  into  custody !" 

Le  de  Spencer  fiercely  half  drew  his  sword  :  "  Sir,  this  insult — " 

*'  Most  be  pot  up  with,"  cried  Wallace,  interrupting  him,  and  mo- 
tioning Edwin  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  sword ;  ^  you  have  insulted  the 
nation  to  which  you  were  sent  on  a  peaceful  errand ;  and  having  thus 

*  An  who  are  oonTcnant  with  tb«  tradltlonarj  aoooantsortheftnoleiitBootttdiiiuui 
n«nK,  most  b«  well  Acquainted  nitli  these  bftrbarons  cnstomBb    Tbej  were  emplojed  to 
perpetoAte  •  ferocity  agninst  their  enemies,  BimiUr  to  that  wMeik  WIA  Vnon^iXQtiwI^Vs 
reeeniMlng  means  into  tho  yonng  JUnnlM.  ^ 
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invited  the  resentment  of  every  chief  here  present,  yoa  cannot  jiistl) 
complain  against  their  indignation.  But  in  consideration  of  your  yoath 
and  probable  ignorance  of  what  becomes  the  character  of  an  ambassa- 
dor, I  grant  you  the  protection  your  behavioiir  has  forfeited.  Sir 
Alexander  Scrymgeour,^*  said  he,  turning  to  him,  "  you  will  guard  Sir 
Hugh  le  de  Spencer  to  the  Earl  de  Warenne ;  and  tell  that  nobleman 
I  am  ready  to  answer  any  proper  messenger. *' 

The  young  Southron,  frowning,  followed  Scrjrmgeour  from  the  hall ; 
and  Wallace,  turning  to  Murray, ''  My  friend,"  said  he,  '^  it  is  not  well 
to  stimulate  insolence,  by  repartee.  This  young  mah's  speech,  though 
an  insult  to  the  nation,  was  directed  to  me ;  and  by  me  only,  it  ought 
to  have  been  answered ; .  and  that  seriously.  In  all  transactions, 
whether  great  or  small,  we  should  never  give  a  needless  irritation  to 
«ur  enemy.  The  haughty  spirit  of  this  man  should  have  been  quelled, 
not  incensed ;  and,  had  you  proceeded  one  word  fiurtber,  you  would  have 
given  him  an  apparently  just  cause  of  complaint  against  you ;  and  of 
that,  my  friend,  I  am  most  sensibly  jealous.  It  is  not  policy,  nor  vir- 
tue, to  be  rigorous  to  the  extent  of  justice.*' 

"  I  know,"  returned  Murray,  blushing,  '^  that  my  wits  are  too  many 
for  me ;  ^ver  throwing  me,  like  Phston^s  horses,  into  the  midst  of 
some  fiery  mischief.  But  pardon  me  now,  and  I  promise  to  rein  &em 
close,  when  next  I  see  this  prancing  knight." 

"Bravo,  my  Jjord  Andrew!"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  in  an  affected 
whisper,  "  I  am  not  always  to  be  bird  alone,  under  the  whip  of  our  Re- 
gent ;  you  have  had  a  few  stripes,  and  now  look  a  little  of  my  feather  !^ 

"  Like  a  swan  to  a  vulture,  good  Roger,"  answered  Murray. 

Wallace  attended  not  to  this  tilting  of  humour  between  the  chief* 
tains,  but  engaged  himself  in  close  discourse  with  the  elder  nobles,  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  hall.  In  half  an  hour,  Scrymgeour  returned,  and 
with  him  Baron  HOton.  He  brought  an  apology  from  De  Warenne, 
for  the  behaviour  of  his  ambassador ;  and  added  his  persuasions  to  the 
demands  of  England,  that  the  Regent  would  surrender  Berwick,  not 
only  as  a  pledge  for  the  Scots  keeping  the  truce  on  the  borders,  but  as 
a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  prince  Edward. 

Wallace  answered,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  show  extraordinary 
confidence  in  one,  who  manifested,  by  such  a  requisition,  that  he  had  no 
faith  in  Scotland  ;  and  therefore,  neither  as  a  proof  of  confidence,  nor 
as  a  gage  of  her  word,  should  Scotland,  a  victorious  power,  surrender 
the  eastern  door  of  her  kingdom,  to  the  vanquished.  Wallace  declared 
himself  ready  to  dismiss  the  English  prisoners  to  the  frontiers,  and  to 
maintain  the  armistice  till  they  had  reache<]hthe  south  side  of  the  Che- 
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riots :  **  But,"  added  he,  "  my  woxd  must  be  my  bond  :  for  by  the  ho- 
nour of  Scotland,  I  will  give  no  other."  ^ 

**  Then,*^  answered  Baron  Hilton,  with  an  honest  fltish  passing  over 
his  cheek,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  he  had  next  to  say,  "  I  am  constrained 
to  lay  before  you,  the  last  instmctions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Earl 
de  Warenne." 

He  took  a  royally  sealed  roll  of  vellum  from  his  breast,  and  read 
aloud: 

'*  Thus  saith  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  to  Earl  de  Warenne,  Lord 
Warden  of  Scotland.  If  that  arch-rebel,  William  Wallace  who  now 
assumeth  to  himself  the  rule  of  all  our  royal  Other's  hereditary  domin- 
ions north  of  the  Cheviots,  refuseth  to  give  unto  us  the  whole  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  &ith,  to  keep  the  armistice  on  the  borders  from  sea  to  sea ;  we 
command  you  to  tell  him,  that  we  shall  detain  under  the  ward  of  our 
good  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  London,  the  person  of  William  the 
Lord  Douglas,  as  a  close  captive ;  until  our  prisoners,  now  in  Scot 
land,  arrive  safely  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  This  mark  of  supremacy 
over  a  rebellious  people,  we  owe,  as  a  pledge  of  their  homage  to  our 
royal  &ther ;  and  as  a  tribute  of  our  gratitude  to  him,  for  having  al- 
lowed us  to  treat  at  all  with  so  undutiful  a  part  of  his  dominions. 
(Signed)    Edward,  P.  W." 

"  Baron,*^  cried  Wallace,  '*  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  Scot- 
land to  retaliate  this  act  with  the  like  conduct.  The  exchange  of  pri- 
soners shall  yet  be  made,  and  the  armistice  held  sacred  on  the  borders. 
But  as  I  hold  the  door  of  war  open  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  be- 
fore the  Earl  de  Warenne  leaves  this  citadel,  (and  it  shall  be  on  the 
day  assigned ;)  please  the-  Almighty  Lord  of  Justice,  the  Southron 
nsurpers  of  all  our  castles  on  the  eastern  coast,  shall  be  our  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  Lord  Douglas !" 

*'  And  this  is  my  answer,  noble  Wallace !'' 

^  It  is :  and  you  see  no  more  of  me  till  that  which  I  have  said  is 
done." 

Baron  HUton  withdrew.  And  Wallace,  turning  to  his  peers,  ra- 
pidly made  dispo^tions  for  a  sweeping  march  from  firith  to  frith ;  and 
having  sent  those,  who  were  to  accompany  him,  to  prepare  for  depar- 
ture next  day  at  dawn ;  he  retired  with  the  lords  Mar  and  Bothwell  to 
anange  affairs  relative  to  the  prisoners. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

THE  CK>TXIUfOR*8  APARTMBHTS. 

Thb  sun  rose  on  Wallace  and  his  brave  legions,  as  they  trayeraed 
the  once  romantic  glades  of  Strathmore;  but  now  the  scene  was 
changed.  The  villages  were  abandoned,  and  the  land  lay  around  in 
uncultivated  wastes.  Sheep,  without  a  shepherd,  fled  wild  from  the 
approach  of*  man ;  and- wolves  issued,  howling,  from  the  cloisters  of 
depopulated  monasteries.  The  army  approached  Dnmblane ;  but  it 
was  without  inhabitant ;  grass  grew  in  the  streets ;  and  the  birds  ^diich 
roosted  in  the  desert  dwellings  flew  scared  from  the  windows  as  the 
trumpet  of  Wallace  sounded  through  the  town.  Loud  echoes  repeated 
(he  summons  from  its  hollow  walls ;  but  no  other  voice  was  heard,  no 
human  face  appeared ;  for  the  ravening  hand  of  Cressingham  had  been 
there !  Wallace  sighed  as  he  looked  around  him.  ^'  Rather  smile,'* 
cried  Graham,  "  that  Heaven  hath  given  you  the  power  to  say  to 
the  tyrants  who  have  done  this,  *Here  shall  your  proud  waves  be 
stayed !' " 

They  proceeded  over  many  a  hill  and  plain,  and  found  that  the  same 
withering  touch  of  desolation  had  burnt  up  and.  overwhelmed  the 
country.  Wallace  saw  that  his  troops  were  faint  from  want  of  food ; 
cheering  them,  he  promised  that  Ormsby  should  provide  them  a  feast 
in  Perth ;  and,  with  re-awakened  spirits,  they  took  the  river  Tay  at  its 
fords,  and  were  soon  before  the  walls  of  that  well-armed  city.  But  it 
was  governed  by  a  coward ;  and  Ormsby  fled  to  Dundee  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  Scottish  army.  His  flight  might  have  warranted  the  garrison  to 
surrender  without  a  blow ;  but  a  braver  man  being  his  lieutenant,  sharp 
was  the  conflict  before  Wallace  could  compel  that  officer  to  abandon 
the  ramparts,  and  to  sue  for  the  very  terms  he  had  at  first  rejected. 

After  the  fall  of  Perth  the  young  Regent  made  a  rapid  progress 
through  that  part  of  the  country ;  driving  the  Southron  garrisons  out  of 
Scone,  and  all  the  embattled  towns ;  expelling  them  from  the  castles 
of  Kincaim,  Elcho,  Kinfauns,  and  Doune ;  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
marine  fortresses  (those  avenues  by  which  the  ships  of  England  had 
poured  their  legions  on  the  eastern  coast);  he  compelled  Dundee, 
Cupar,  Glamis,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  all  to  acknowledge  the  power 
of  his  arms.  He  seized  most  of  the  English  ships  in  these  ports;  and 
manning  them  with  Scots,  soon  cleared  the  seas  of  the  vessels  which 
had  escaped,  taking  some,  and  putting  others  to  flight ;  and  in  one  of 
the  latter  was  the  fugitive  Ormsb'f . 
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This  enterprise  achieved,  Wallace,  with  a  host  of  prisoners,  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  Forth ;  but  ere  he  left  the  banks  of  the  Tay  he  de- 
tached 3000  men,  and  putting  them  under  the  command  of  Lord  Ruth- 
▼eo,  gaTe  him  a  commission  to  range  the  country  from  the  Carse  of 
Gowne  to  remotest  Sutherland ;  and  in  all  that  tract  reduce  every 
town  and  castle  which  had  admitted  a  Southron  garrison.  Wallace 
took  leave  of  Lord  Ruthven  at  Hunting-tower ;  and  that  worthy  noble- 
man, when  he  adsumed,  with  the  government  of  Perth,  this  extensive 
command,  said,  as  he  grasped  the  Regent's  hand,  *'  I  say  not,  bravest 
of  Scots,  what  is  my  gratitude  for  thus  making  me  an  arm  of  m/ 
country,  but  deeds  will  show !"  * 

He  then  bade  a  father's  adieu  to  his  son,  counselling  him  to  regard 
Wallace  as  the  light  in  his  path  ;  and,  embracing  him,  they  parted. 

A  rapid  march,  round  by  Fifeshire,  (through  which  victory  followed 
their  steps,)  brought  the  conqueror,  and  his  troops,  again  within  sight 
of  the  towers  of  Stirling.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day,  which,  he  had 
promised  Earl  de  Warenne,  should  see  the  English  prisoners  depart  for 
the  borders.  No  doubt  of  his  arriving  at  the  appointed  time  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Scots,  or  by  the  Southrons  in  the  castle :  the  one  knew 
the  aacredness  of  his  word ;  and  the  other,  having  felt  his  prowess, 
woold  not  so  far  disparage  their  own,  as  to  suppose  that  any  could 
withstand  him,  by  whom  they  were  beaten. 

De  Warenne,  as  he  stood"  on  the  battlements  of  the  keep,  beheld, 
from  a&r,  the  long  line  of  Scottish  soldiers  as  they  descended  the 
Oehil  hills.  When  he  pointed  it  out  to  De  Valence,  that  nobleman, 
(who,  in  proportion  as  he  wished  to  check  the  arms  of  Wallace  had 
flattered  himself  that  it  might  happen,)  against  the  evidence  of  his  eye- 
sight, contradicted  the  observation  of  the  veteran  earl. 

^  Your  sight  deceives  you,''  said  he,  "  it  is  only  the  sunbeams  play- 
ing on  the  clifis." 

"  Then  those  cliffs  are  moving  ones,"  cried  De  Warenne,  "  which, 
I  fear,  have  ground  our  countrymen  on  the  coast  to  powder !  We 
shall  find  Wallace  here  before  sunset :  to  us  how  he  has  resented  the 
affront  our  ill-advised  prince  cast  on  his  jealous  honour." 

"  His  honour,"  returned  De  Valence,  "  is  like  that  of  his  country- 
men's; an  enemy  alike  to  his  own  happiness,  and  to  that  of  others. 
Had  it  allowed  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  so  have  fought 
Edward  with  the  concentrating  arm  of  a  king ;  or  would  he  even  now, 
offer  peace  to  our  sovereign,  granting  his  prerogative  as  liege  lord  of 

t 

*  DsedM  $haWf  is  one  of  the  bonoonbla  mottoM  ironL  ^y  lYi«  v^^i^*^^  ^*^*^  ^^  ^^ 
Bobl0  bovae  cfSatbven, 


f     '  MB^TP''^  ^^  turned  pale  as  he  spoke,  and  \ 

Warenne.     He  paused. 

"  Tempted  to  Hfhaxr  asked  W«i 

"  To  a  Brutus  mode  of  ridding  tli 

*'  That  might  be  noble  in  a  Romi 
"  which  would  be  villanous  in  an  E«) 
been  by  a  generous  victor^  not  the  n 
but  rather  a  Brutus  in  defence  of  I 
from  the  general  to  the  meanest  fo 
jured  ?" 

Lord  Aymer  frowned  :  "  Did  he  i 
an  ignominious  death,  on  the  walls  of 

"  But  was  it  before  he  saw  the  £i 
ly,  brought,  with  halters  on  their  necl 
tower  ? — ^Ah !  what  a  tale  has  the  lov* 
fill  scene !  What  he  then  did,  was  t 
ham  from  embruing  his  hands  in 
innocence !" 

"  I  care  not,'*  cried  De  Valence,  " 
of  this  domineering  Wallace,  but  I  ha 
advocates  cannot  but  correspond  with 
he  might  not  be  further  molested  by  t 
abruptly  turned  away,  and  left  the  bat 

Pride  would  not  allow  the  enrage 
sons  for  this  Tehement  enmity  against  i 


i'^ 


.i.:_u  \-~  t 
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pooled  on  him  SQch  nndeserved  inTectiyes  in  Bothwell  Castie ;  curious 
to  haTO  a  nearer  riew  of  one,  whose  transcendent  beauty  he  had  often 
heard  celebrated  by  others,  he  ordered  her  to  be  immediately  conveyed 
to  his  apartments  in  the  citadel. 

On  their  first  interview,  he  was  more  struck  by  her  personal  charms 
than  he  had  ever  been  with  any  woman's,  although  few  were  so  noted 
for  gallantry  in  the  English  court  as  himself.  He  could  hardly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  fealings  while  discoursing  with  her.  To  all 
others  of  her  sex,  he  had  declared  lus  enamoured  wishes,  with  as  much 
ease  as  vivacity ;  but  when  he  looked  on  Helen,  the  admiration  her 
loveliness  inspired,  was  checked  by  an  undeecribable  awe.  No  word 
of  passion  escaped  his  lips ;  he  sought  to  win  her,  by  ft  deportment  con- 
sonant vrith  her  own  dignity  of  manners ;  and  obeyed  all  her  wishes, 
excepting  when  they  pointed  to  any  communication  with  her  parents. 
He  feared  the  wary  eyes  of  the  EarTof  Mar.  But  nothing  of  this  rev- 
erence of  Helen,  was  grounded  on  any  principle  within  the  heart  of  De 
Valence.  His  idea  of  virtue  was  so  erroneous,  that  he  believed,  by  the 
short  assumption  of  its  semblance,  he  might  so  steal  on  the  confidence 
of  his  victim,  as  to  induce  her  to  forget  all  the  world ;  nay,  heaven  it- 
self, in  his  sophistry  and  blandishments.  To  facilitate  this  end, 
he  at  first  designed  to  precipitate  the .  condemnation  of  the  Earl,  that 
he  might  be  rid  of  a  other's  existence  holding,  in  dread  of  his  censure, 
the  perhaps  otherwise  yiefding  heart  of  his  lovely  mistress. 

The  unprincipled  and  impure  can  have  no  idea,  that  virtue  or  deli- 
cacy are  other  than  vestments  of  disguise,  or  of  ornament,  to  be  thrown 
off  at  will ;  and  therefore,  to  reason  with  such  minds,  is  to  talk  to  the 
winds — ^to  tell  a  man  who  is  born  blind,  to  decide  between  two  colours. 
In  short,  a  libertine  heart  is  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  De 
Valence,  therefore,  seeing  the  anguish  of  her  fears  for  her  father,  and 
hearing  the  fervour  with  which  she  implored  for  his  life,  adopted  the 
plan  of  granting  the  Earl  reprieves  from  day  to  day ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  Cressingham,  he  intended  (after  having  worked 
upon  the  terrors  of  Helen)  to  grant  to  her  her  father's  release,  on  con- 
dition of  her  yielding  herself  to  be  his.  He  had  even  meditated,  that 
the  accomplishment  of  this  device  should  have  taken  place  the  very 
night  in  which  Wallace's  first  appearance  before  Stirling  had  called  its 
garrison  to  arms. 

Impelled  by  vengeance  against  the  man  who  had  driven  him  from 
Dumbarton  and  from  Ayr,  and  irritated  at  being  delayed,  in  the  moment 
when  his  passion  was  to  seize  its  object,  De  Valence  thought  to  end  all 
by  a  cav^  de  mam^ — and  rushing  out  of  the  gates,  waa  taVieiv  "^Tvaoti&x* 
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Such  was  the  aiinatioii  of  things,  when  WaHace  first  became  master  of 
the  place. 

Now  whea  Hm  whole  of  the  English  army  were  in  the  same  cap- 
tivity with  himself,  when  he  saw  the  lately  proscribed  Lord  Mar,  goT- 
emor  of  SMMig,  tnd  that  the  Scottish  cause  seemed  triumphant  on 
every  side.  Dm  Valence  changed  his  former  illicit  views  on  HeJen,  and 
bethought  him  of  making  her  his  wife.  Ambition,  as  well  as  love,  im- 
pelled him  to  this  resolution ;  for  he  aspimd  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Warden  of  Scotland ;  and,  he  foresaw,  that  the  vast  influence  wk\^ch 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mar  must  give  him  in  the  country, 
would  be  a  decisive  argument  with  the  King  of  England.       » 

To  this  purpose,  not  doubting  the  Scottish  EarFs  acceptance  of 
saoh  a  son-in-law,  on  the  very  day  that  Wallace  marched  towards  the 
coast,  De  Valence  sent  to  request  an  hour's  private  audience  of  Lord 
Mar.  He  could  not  then  grant 'it ;  but  at  noon,  next  day,  they  met 
in  the  governor's  apartments. 

The  Southron,  without  much  preface,  opened  his  wishes,  and  prof- 
fered his  hand  for  the  Lady  Helen ;  **  I  will  make  her  the  proudest 
lady  in  Great  Britain,"  continued  he ;  "  for  she  shall  have  a  court  in 
my  Welsh  province,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Edward's  queen." 

"  Pomp  would  have  no  sway  with  my  daughter,"  replied  the  Eail ; 
*'  it  is  the  princely  mind  she  values,  not  its  pageantry.  Whomsoever 
she  prefers,  the  tribute  will  be  paid  to  the  merit  of  the  object,  not  to  his 
rank :  and  therefore.  Earl,  should  it  be  you,  the  greater  will  be  your 
pledge  of  happiness.  I  shall  repeat  to  her  what  you  have  jsaid  ;  and,  to- 
morrow, deliver  her  answer." 

Not  deeming  it  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  favoura- 
ble, De  Valence  allowed  his  imagination  to  -roam  over  every  anticipa- 
ted delight.  He  exulted  in  the  pride,  with  which  he  would  show  this 
perfection  of  northern  beauty,  to  the  fair  of  England :  how  would  the 
simple  graces  of  her  seraphic  form,  which  looked  more  like  a  being  of 
air  than  of  earth,  put  to  shame  the  laboured  beauties  of  the  court !  And 
then  it  was  not  only  the  artless  charms  of  a  wood-nymph,  he  shook! 
present  to  the  wondering  throng,  but  a  being,  whose  majesty  of  sod 
proclaimed  her  high  descent,  and  peerless  virtues.  How  did  he  con- 
gratulate liimself,  in  contemplating  this  unsullied  temple  of  virgin  inno- 
cence, that  he  had  never,  by  even  the  vapour  of  one  impassioned  sigh, 
contaminated  her  pure  ear ;  or  broken  the  magic  spell,  which  seemed 
fated  to  crown  him  with  happiness  unknown,  with  honour  unexampled. 
*  To  be  so  blessed,  so  distinguished,  so  envied,  was  to  him  a  dream  of 
triumph,  that  wafled  away  all  remembmnce  of  his  late  defeat ;  and  ho 
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d,  in  taking  Helen  from  Scotland,  he  should  bear  away  a  richei 
ban  any  he  could  leave  behind. 

1  of  these  anticipations,  he  attended  the  governor  of  Stirling  the 
ny,  to  hear  his  daughter's  answer.  But  unwilling  to  give  the 
lat  advantage  over  him,  which  a  knowledge  of  his  views  in  the 
{6  might  occasion,  he  affected  a  composure  he  did  not  feel ;  and 
lofty  air  entered  the  room,  as  if  he  were  come  rather  to  confer 

beg  a  favour.     This  deportment  did  not  lessen  the  fatisfaction 
hich  the  biave  Scot  opened  his  mission. 

[y  Lord,  I  have  just  seen  my  daughter.  She  duly  appreciates 
loor  you  would  confer  on  her ;  she  is  grateful  for  all  your  cour- 

whilst  she  was  your  prisoner;   but  beyond  that  sentiment, 
srt,  attached  to  her  native  land,  cannot  sympathise  with  your 

• 

Valence  started.  He  did  not  expect  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
but  supposing,  that  perhaps  a  little  of  his  own  art  was  tried  by  the 
to  enhance  the  value  of  his  daughter's  yielding,  he  threw  him- 
to  a  chair,  and  affecting  chagrin  at  a  disappointment  (which  he 
;  believe  was  seriously  intended),  exclaimed  with  vehemence*, 
ly.  Lord  Mar,  this  is  not  meant  as  a  refusal  ?  I  cannot  receive 
uch,  for  I  know  Lady  Helen's  gentleness ;  I  know  the  sweet 
less  of  her  nature  would  plead  for  me,  were  she  to  see  me  at 
»t,  and  hear  me  pour  forth  the  most  ardent  passion  that  ever 
n  a  human  breast.  Oh,  my  gracious  Lord,  if  it  be  her  attach- 
>  ScoUai^  which  alone  militates  sgainst  me,  I  will  promise  that 
te  shall  be  passed  between  the  two  countries.  Her  marriage 
€,  may  facilitate  that  peace  with  England,  which  must  be  the 
fns  all ;  and  perhaps  the  Lord  Wardenship,  which  De  Warenne 
lids,  may  be  transferred  to  me.  I  have  reasons  for  expecting 
will  be  so;  and  then,  she,  as  a  queen  in  Scotland,  and  you  as 
her,  may  claim  every  distinction  from  her  fond  husband,  every 
tnce  for  the  Scots,  which  your  patriot  heart  can  dictate.  This 
be  a  certain  benefit  to  Scotland ;  while  the  ignis  fatuus  you  are 
Uowing,  however  brilliant  may  be  its  career  daring  Edward's 
3,  miwt,  on  Ms  retmrn,  be  extinguished  in  disaster,  and  infilmy.'^ 
3  sflenee  of  the  Ekirl  of  Mar,  who  willing  to  hear  all  that  vras  in 
nd  of  De  Valence,  had  let  him  proceed  uninterrupted,  eneon- 
he  Southron  lord  to  say  more  than  he  had  at  first  intended  to 
;  but  when  he  made  a  pause,  and  seemed  to  expect  an  answer, 
ri  spoke :  — 

am  fiiUy  seosible  of  the  honour  yon  would  bestow  upon  my 
sr,  and  myself,  by  your  alliance ;  but,  as  I  have  said  \w>lQ>i^^\ASt 


MHVTll  flH  ngl  '  At  this  speech,  De  Valence  bi 

f^"'         ^    !  n '  .  and  starting  from  his  chair,  now  ia 

be  deceived.  Lord  Mar,"  cried  he ; 

pretended  patriotism  of  your  daugfad 

cheat^d  with  these  excuses.     T 

I     ■         '  daughter  from  my  arms,  is  not  the  1 

some  rebel  who  conquers  in  its  nan 
but  he  will  fall,  Lord  Mar ;  and,  th< 
adherents?" 

"Earl  de  Valence,"  replied  tl 
checked  the  tides  of  passion  in  my 
soul,  against  any  insult  offered  to  i 
naiAe  of  the  Lord  Regent  of  Scotland 
You  are  my  prisoner ;  and  I  pardoi 
I  will  even  answer  you ;  and  say,  th; 
affection  subsisting  between  my  dav 
but  this  I  am  assured  of,  that  were  i 
nobled  in  being  the  wife  of  so  true 
than  were  she  advanced  to  the  boson 
I;  were  he,  to-morrow,  hurled  by  a  myi 

sent  nobly-won  elevation,  I  should  gl 
would  think  him  as  great  on  a  scaffol 
"  It  is  well  that  is  your  opinion, 
his  wrathful  strides,  and  turning  on  li 
these  heroics,  for  yoji  will.jflHmdiv 


.-.:ii  u-  » 
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of  derils ;  and  their  minister,  vindictive  earl^  will  meet  the  ven- . 
gemea  of  the  eternal  arm!" 

**  These  dreams,"  cried  De  Valence,  **  cannot  terrify  me.  Yon  are 
neither  a  seer,  nor  I  a  fool,  to  be  taken  by  sach  prophecies.  But  were 
yon  wise  enough  to  embrace  the  advantage  I  offer,  you  might  be  a  pro- 
phet of  good,  greater  than  he  of  Ercildoun,  to  your  nation !  for  all  that 
yoQ  would  promise,  I  would  take  care  should  be  fulfilled.  But  you  cast 
from  yon  your  peace  and  safety ;  my  vengeance  shall  therefore  take  its 
coarse.  I  rely  not  on  the  oracles  of  heaven,  nor  hell ;  but  what  I  de- 
vote, shall  be  condemned.  I  have  pronounced  the  doom  of  my  ene- 
mies :  and  though  you  now  see  me  a  prisoner, — ^tremble,  haughty  Scot, 
at  the  resentment  which  lies  in  this  head  and  heart!  This  arm,  needs 
not  the  armies  of  Edward,  to  pierce  you  in  your  boast !" 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke ;  and  Lord  Mar,  shaking  his  venerable 
head  as  he  disappeared,  said  to  himself-:-  ^*  Impotent  rage  of  passion, 
and  of  youth,  I  pity  and  forgive  you !" 

It  was  not,  therefore,  so  extraordinary,  that  De  Valence,  when  he 
saw  Wallace  descending  the  Oichel  hills,  with  the  flying  banners  of 
new  victories,  should  break  into  curses  of  his  fortune,  and  swear,  in- 
wandly,  the  most  determined  revenge. 

m 

Fuel  was  added  to  this  fire,  at  sunset,  when  the  almost  measureless 
defiles  of  prisoners,  marshalled  before  the  ramparts  of  Stirling,  and 
taking  the  usual  oath  to  Wallace,  met  his  view. 

**  To-morrow,  we  quit  these  dishonouring  walls,"  cried  he  to  him- 
self; ^*  bat  ere  I  leave  them,  if  there  be  power  in  gold,  or  strength  in 
my  arm,  he  shall  die !" 


■  •  • 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

TBB  STATC  PKISOR. 

.Tn  Regent's  re-entrance  into  the  citadel  of  Stirling,  being  on  the 
evening  preeeding  the  day  he  had  promised  should  see  the  English  lords 
depart  for  their  country ;  De  Warenne,  as  a  mark  of  respdbt  to  a  man 
whom  he  could  not  but  regard  with  admiration,  went  to  the  bafrbican- 
gatp  to  bid  him  welcome. 

Wallace  appeared ;  and  as  the  cavalcade  of  noble  Southrons,  who 
had  lately  commanded  beyond  the  Tay,  followed  him,  Murray  glanced 
his  eye  aroond,  and  said  with  a  smile  to  De  Waienue/^  Xoia  «i^>^\t 
14 


I 


ggMMtfMRIflpI  1  '  After  baring  transferred  his  6 

■1         'W.       <  -   .  Wallace  went  alone  to  the  chamb 

\  the  state  of  his  wonnds  would  all 

ij  While  he  was  yet  there,  an  invib 

Mar,  requesting  his  presence  at  a 
1  band^s  consent,  she  meant  to  gn 

Southron  lords  before  their  departs 
•  *'  I  fear  yon  dare  not  expend  yoi 

Wallace,  turning  to  Montgomery. 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  he ;  * 
noble  friends,  at  some  future  period, 
win,  is  established  between  the  two 
land ;  and  openly  declare  my  friends 
''As  these  are  your  sentiments, 
that  you  will  tmite  your  influence,  w 
cestar,  to  persuade  your  King  to  sto] 
boast  to  declare,  that  he  may  bury 
sons,  but  they  ncTcr  will  again  consc 
ururper." 

''  Sanguinary  have  been  the  ipstz 
Scotland,"  replied  Montgomery ;  ''  b 
gallant  heart ;  and  without  offending 
would  make  me  revere  its  possessor, 
legions ;  allow  me,  noblest  of  Scots, 
of  him,  to  whom  ray 
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efadm  of  Edward  on  Scotland ;  bat  who,  amongst  them,  had  any  pro- 
bable chance  for  the  throne,  bnt  Brace,  and  Baliol  ?  Such  ready  ac- 
qaieacence,  was  meant  to  create  {Hem  one.  Brace,  conscious  of  his 
inherent  rights,  rejected  the  iniqnitoas  demand  of  Edward ;  Baliol 
aeeorded  with  it,  and  was  made  a  king.  All  who  were  base  enough  to 
worship  the  rising  sun,  and,  I  may  say,  contemn  the  God  of  truth, 
swore  to  the  falsehood.  Others  remained  gloomily  silent;  and  the 
bravest  of  them  retired  to  the  Highlands ;  where  they  dwelt  amongst 
their  mountains,  till  the  cries  of  Scotland  called  them  again  to  fight  her 
battles. 

*'  Thus  did  Edward  establish  himself,  as  the  liege  lord  of  tliis  king- 
dom; and  whether  the  oppressions  which  followed  were  his  or  his 
agent's  immediate  acts,  it  matters  not,  for  he  made  them  his  own  by 
his  afler-conduct.  When  remonstrances  were  sent  to  London,  he 
neither  punished  nor  reprimanded  the  delinquents,  but  marched  an  armed 
force  into  our  country,  to  compel  us  to  be  trampled  on.  It  was  not  an 
Alexander,  nor  a  Charlemagne,  coming  in  his  strength,  to  subdue 
ancient  enemies ;  or  to  aggrandize  his  name,  by  yanquishing  nations 
hi  remote,  with  whom  he  could  have  no  particular  affinity!  Terrible 
as  such  ambition  was,  it  is  innocence  to  what  Edward  has  done.  He 
came,  in  the  first  instance,. to  Scotland  as  a  friend :  the  nation  com- 
mitted its  dearest  interests  to  his  Tirtue ;  they  put  their  hands  into  his, 
and  he  bound  them  in  shackles.  Was  this  honour?  Was  this  the 
right  of  conquest?  The  cheek  of  Alexander  would  have  blushed  deep 
as  his  Tynan  robe ;  and  the  face  of  Charlemagne  turned  pale  as  his 
lilies,  at  the  bare  suspicion  of  being  capable  of  such  a  deed. 

*'  No,  Lord  Montgomery,  it  is  not  our  conqueror  we  are  opposing ; 
it  is  a  traitor,  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  has  attempted  to 
usurp  our  rights,  destroy  our  liberties,  and  make  a  desert  of  our  onco 
happy  country.  This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case :  and  though  I 
wish  not  to  make  a  subject  outrage  his  sovereign,  yet  truth'  demands  of 
you  to  say  to  Edward,  that  to  withdraw  his  pretensions  from  this  ex- 
hausted country,  is  the  restitution  we  may  justly  claim — ^is  all  that  we 
wish.  Let  him  leave  us  in  peace,  and  we  shall  no  longer  make  war 
npon  him.  But  if  he  persist  (which  the  ambassadors  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  denounce),  even  as  Samson  drew  the  temple  on  himself,  to 
destroy  his  enemies,  Scotland  will  discharge  itself  upon  the  valleys  of 
England ;  and  there  compel  them  to  share  the  fate  in  which  we  may  be 
doomed  to  perish.*' 

"  I  will  think  of  this  discourse,"  returned  Montgomery,  "  when  1 
am  far  distant ;  and  rely  on  it,  noble  Wallace,  that  I  will  assert  the 


pose,  a  messenger  entered  from  Lord  h 
sence  in'  his  closet.     He  found  him  wit 

The  latter  presented  him  with  ano 
of  Wales.  It  was  to  say  that  news  hat 
sign  to  attack  the  castles  garrisoned  by 
Should  this  information  prove  true,  he 
punishment  for  such  increasing  audacit 
into  closer  confinement ;  and  while  th( 
all  Wallace's  attempts,  the  moment  the 
pleted  on  the  borders,  an  army  from  £ 
and  ravage  it  with  fire  and  sword. 

When  Wallace  had  heard  this  despg 
deed  is  done,  my  Lord  de  Warenne.     I 
are  taken  ;  and  what  punishment  must 
ble  threatener  ?" 

"  Little  from  him,  or  his  headlong 
enne ;  "  but  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaste 
from  abroad  with  a  numerous  army, 
prisoners  to  the  borders ;  and  then  to  1 
strength ;  unless  you  previously  surrem 
ling,  and  the  whole  of  the  district  betw 
into  his  hands. '* 

"  My  Lord  de  Warenne,"  replied  ^ 
one  return  to  these  absurd  demands.  1 
to  the  Scottish  borders,  and  there  make 
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a  rood  of  land  in  Scotland  is  likely  to  hold  a  SoaUiron  soldier.  We 
conquer,  but  it  is  for  our  own.  Why  then  this  unreceding  determina* 
tion  to  inrade  us  ?  Not  a  blade  of  grass  would  I  disturb  on  the  other 
side  of  Cheviot,  if  we  might  have  peace.  Let  Edward  yield  us  that,  and 
though  he  has  pierced  us  with  many  a  wound,  we  will  yet  forgive  him.'^ 

De  Warenne  shook  his  head :  "  I  know  my  King  too  well,  to  ex- 
pect pacific  measures.  He  may  die  with  the  sword  in  his  hand ;  but 
he  will  never  grant  an  hour's  repose  to  this  country,  till  it  submits  to 
his  sceptre." 

'^  Then,"  replied  Wallace,  '*  the  sword  must  be  the  portion  of  him 
and  his ! — Ruthless  tyrant !  If  the  blood  of  Abel  called  for  vengeance 
on  his  murderer,  what  must  be  the  phials  of  wrath  which  are  reserved 
for  thee  r 

A  flush  overspread  the  facax>f  De  Warenne  at  this  apostrophe  ;  and 
forcing  a  smile,  "  This  strict  notion  of  right,"  said  he,  "  is  very  well  in 
declamation  ;  but  how  would  it  crop,the  wings  of  conquerors,  and  short 
en  the  warrior's  arm,  did  they  measure  by  this  rule  ?" 

**  How  would  it,  indeed !"  replied  Wallace  ;  "  and  that  they  should, 
is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  All  warfare  that  is  not  defensive,  is 
criminal ;  and  he  who  draws  his  swOrd  to  oppress,  or  merely  to  ag- 
grandize, is  a  murderer  and  a  robber.  This  is  the  plain  truth,  Lord  de 
Warenne." 

*'  I  have  never  considered  it  in  that  light,"  returned  the  Earl,  "  nor 
shall  I  turn  philosopher  now.  I  revere  your  principle,  Sir  William 
Wallace ;  but  it  is  too  sublime  to  be  mine.  Nay,  nor  would  it  be  poli- 
tic, for  one  who  holds  his  possessions  in  England  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, to  question  the  virtue  of  the  deed.  By  the  sword  my  ancestors 
gained  their  estates ;  and  with  the  sword  I  have  no  objection  to  extend 
my  territories." 

Wallace  now  saw  that  De  Warenne,  though  a  man  of  honour,  was 
not  one  of  virtue.  Though  his  amiable  nature  made  him  gracious  in 
the  midst  of  hostility,  and  his  good  dispositions  would  not  allow  him  to 
act  disgracefully  in  any  concern,  yet,  duty  to  God,  seemed  a  poet's  flight 
to  him.  Educated  in  the  forms  of  religion,  without  knowing  its  spirit, 
he  despised  them ;  and  believing  the  Deity  too  wise  to  be  afiiected  by 
the  mummeries  of  the  Romish  ritual,  his  ignorance  of  the  sublime  bene- 
volence, which  disdains  not  to  provide  food  even  for  the  **  sparrow  ere 
it  falls,"  made  him  think  the  Creator  of  all  too  great  to  care  about  the 
-  actions  of  men  :  hence,  being  without  the  principles  of  good,  virtue  as 
virtue  was  nonsense  to  him. 

Wallace  did  lot  answer  this  remark,  and  the  conference  wqa  «qk^w 
eloMd. 


*■  I* 


I 

* 


I 


uie  enienainmeni,  oi  laung  nis  ino 
dagger  seemed  the  surest  way ;  andi 
he  should  not  only  destroy  the  riva 
monarch  of  a  powerful  foe,  desem 
Love  and  ambition  again  swelled  hit 
its,  and  a  glow  on  hia  countenance,  iv 
there,  he  accompanied  De  Warenne 

The  hall  for  the  feast  was  arraye 
at  the  table,  spread  for  the  knights  of 
highly-wrought  stufis ;  while  the  em 
rial  trophies  of  the  nobles,  being  hun 
the  owner,  each  knight  saw  his  pr 
place.  The  most  costly  meats,  with  1 
up  in  silver  and  gold  dishes  ;  and  win 
the  board.  During  the  repast,  two  cl 
gallery  above,  to  sing  the  friendship  < 
Gregory  the  Great  of  Caledonia.  T 
tendants  of  the  nobles  present,  were 
of  the  hall,  and  served  with  courteoui 

Resentful,  alike  at  his  captivity,  a 
had  hitherto  refused  to  show  himself 
del ;  he  was  therefore  surprised,  on  ei 
De  ^yarenne,  to  see  such  regal  pomp 
man  who  had  so  lately  been  his  prii 
(because  she  resembled  an  English  la 
treated  with  the  most  riimron*  <«a«#— . 
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De  Waicnne  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  as  she  moved  from  him. 
With  an  onconscious  sigh,  he  whispered  De  Valence,  '^  What  a  bind 
is  this,  where  all  the  women  are  fair,  and  the  men  are  brave !" 

^  I  wish  that  it,  and  all  its  men  and  women,  were  in  perdition !"  re- 
turned De  Valence  in  a  surly  tone.  Lady  Ruthven,  entering  with  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  checked  the  fur- 
ther expiression  of  his  spleen ;  and  his  eyes  sought  amongst  them,  but 
soQght  in  Tain,  for  Helen. 

The  chieftains  of  the  Scottish  army,  with  the  Lords  of  Buchan  and 
March,  were  assembled  around  the  Countess,  at  the  moment  a  shout 
Uook  the  populace  without  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Regent  His 
noble  figure  was  now  disencumbered  of  armour ;  and  with  no  more 
sumptuous  guard,  than  the  simple  plaid  of  his  country,  he  appeared  ef- 
fulgent in  manly  beauty,  and  the  glory  of  his  recent  deeds.  De  Valence 
frowned  heavily,  as  he  looked  on  him  ;  and  thanked  his  fortunate  stars, 
that  Helen  was  absent,  from  sharing  the  admiration  which  seemed  to 
animate  every  breast.  The  eyes  of  Lady  Mar,  at  once  told  the  impas- 
sioned De  Valence,  too  well  read  in  the  like  expressions,  what  were 
her  sentiments  towards  the  young  Regent ;  and  the  blushes,  and  eager 
civilities  of  the  ladies  around,  displayed  how  much  they  were  struck 
with  the  now  fully  discerned  and  unequalled  graces  of  his  person.  Lady 
Mar  forgot  all  in  him.  And  indeed  so  much  did  he  seem  the  idol  of 
every  heart,  that  from  the  two  venerable  lords  of  Loch-awe  and  Both- 
well,  to  the  youngest  man  in  company,  all  ears  hung  on  his  words,  all 
eyes  upon  his  countenance. 

The  entertainment  was  conducted  with  every  regard  to  that  chiv- 
alrie  courtesy,  which  a  noble  conqueror  always  pays  to'the  vanquished. 
Indeed,  from  the  wit  and  pleasantry  which  passed  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tables,  and  in  which  the  ever  gay  Murray  was  the  leader,  it 
rather  appeared  a  convivial  meeting  of  friends,  than  an  assemblage  of 
mortal  foes.  Daring  tbe  banquet,  the  bards  sung  legends  of  the  Scot- 
tish worthies,  who  had  brought  honour  to  their  nation  in  days  of  old, 
and  as  the  board  was  cleared,  they  struck  at  once  into  a  full  chorus. 
Wallace  caught  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  accompanied  with  epithets 
of  ezbavagant  praise  ;  he  rose  hastily  from  his  chair,  and  with  his  hand 
motioned  them  to  cease.    They  obeyed ;  but  Lady  Mar  remonstrating 

It  k  Mid  to  have  been  oompoaed  of  silk  Interwoyen  with  gold.  Aooordlng  to  Du  Cang§, 
It  derived  its  name  from  Baldaek^  the  modern  appellation  for  Babylon^  or  rather  Biia- 
dadt^  where  It  wn  fint  manalhctnred.  Jfknpl*  wai  a  head-dress  of  the  times ;  it  rn- 
lembled  a  Toil,  not  worn  flowing,  bat  in  enrloas  folds  npon  the  bead.  Tlie  eartatui 
was  a  large  broad  neeldaoe  of  predoos  stones  of  all  colonrs,  set  in  varioits  shspes,  and 
AHteaed  by  giild  Unlu  to  eaeh  other. 
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with  him,  he  gaily  said,  it  was  an  ill  omen  to  sing  a  warrior's  actions 
till  he  were  incapable  of  performing  more ;  and  therefore  he  begged  die 
would  excuse  him  from  hearkening  to  his. 

'*  Then  let  us  change  their  strains  to  a  dance,*^  replied  the 
Countess. 

"  A  hall !  a  hall  !'*  exclaimed  Murray,  springing  from  his  seat,  de- 
lighted with  the  proposal. 

'*  I  have  no  objection,*^  answered  Wallace :  and  puttbg  the  hand 
she  presented  to  him,  into  that  of  Lord  De  Warenne ;  he  added, "  I 
am  not  of  a  sufficiently  gay  temperament  to  grace  tiie  change ;  but 
this  Earl  may  not  have  the  same  reason  for  declining  so  &u  a  chal- 
lenge !"  . 

Lady  Mar  coloured  with  mortification ;  for  she  had  thought,  that 
Wallace  would  not  renture  to  refuse,  before  so  many ;  but  following 
the  impulse  of  De  Warenne's  arm,  she  proceeded  to  the  other  end  of 
the  hall ;  where,  by  Murray's  quick  arrangement,  the  younger  lords  of 
both  countries  had  already  sinf^ed  out  ladies,  and  were  marshalled  for 
the  dance. 

As  the  hours  moy^  on,  the  spirits  of  Wallace  subsided  from  their 
usual  tone,  into  a  sadness  which  he  thought  might  be  noticed ;  and 
wishing  to  escape  such  observation,  (for  he  could  not  explain  to  those 
gay  ones,  why  scenes  like  these  ever  made  him  sorrowful),  and  whis- 
pering to  Mar,  that  he  would  go  for  an  hour  to  visit  Montgomery,  he 
withdrew,  unnoticed  by  all  but  his  watchful  enemy. 

De  Valence,  who  hovered  about  his  steps,  had  heard  him  enquire 
of  Lady  Ruthven,  why  Helen  was  not  present.  He  was  within  hear- 
ing of  this  whisper  also,  and,  with  a  Satanic  joy,  the  dagger  shook  in 
his  hand.  He  knew  that  Wallace  had  many  a  solitary  place  to  pass, 
between  Snawdoun  and  the  citadel ;  and  the  company  being  too  pleas- 
antly  absorbed,  to  mark  who  entered  or  disappeared,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  stole  out  after  him.  ' 

But,  for  once,  the  impetuous  fury  of  hatred,  met  a  temporary  disap- 
pointment. While  De  Valence  was  cowering  like  a  thief,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  houses,  and  prowling  along  the  lonely  paths,  to  the  citadel ; 
while  he  started  at  every  noise,  as  if  it  came  to  apprehend  him  for  his 
meditated  deed ;  or  rushed  forward  at  the  sight  of  any  solitary  paeseo- 
ger,  whom  his  eager  vengeance  almost  mistook  for  W^ace ;  Wallace, 
himself,  had  taken  a  different  track. 

As  he  walked  through  the  illuminated  archways,  which  led  from 
the  hall,  he  perceived  a  darkened  passage.  Hoping,  by  that  avenue,  to 
quit  the  palace  unobserv&Jj  he  inmiediately  struck  into  it ;  for  he  Was 
aware,  that  should  he  go  the  usual  way,  the  crowd  at  tRe  gate  would 
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him,  and  he  could  not  escape  their  acclamations.  He  fol- 
lowed the  passage  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  last  was  stopped  by 
a  door.  It  yielded  to  his  hand,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  entrance 
of  a  large  building.  He  advanced ;  and  passing  a  high  screen  of  carved 
oak  ;  by  a  dim  light,  which  gleamed  from  waxen  tapers  on  the  altar,  he 
pereeiTed  it  to  be  the  chapel. 

'*  A  happy  transition,"  said  he,  to  himself,  ^'  from  the  jubilant  scene 
I  have  now  lefl ;  from  the  grievous  scenes  I  have  lately  shared ! — 
Here,  graeiotis  God,*'  thought  he,  "  may  I,  unseen  by  any  other  eye, 
pour  out  my  whole  soul  to  thee.  And  here,  before  thy  footstool,  will 
I  declare  my  thanksgiving  for  thy  mercies ;  and,  with  my  tears,  wash 
from  my  soul  the  blood  I  have  been  compelled  to  shed  !** 

While  advancing  towards  the  altar,  he  was  startled  by  a  voice,  pro- 
eeeding  from  the  quarter  whither  he  was  going,  and  with  low  and 
gently-breathed  fervour,  ottering  these  words :  —  ^'  Defend  him.  Hea- 
venly Father !  Defend  him,  day  and  night,  from  the  devices  of  this 
wicked  man :  and,  above  all,  during  these  hours  of  revelry  and  confi- 
dence, guard  his  unshielded  breast  from  treachery  and  death."  The 
voice  iUtered,  and,  added  with  greater  agitation,  "  Ah,  unhappy  me$  that 
I  should  be  the  cause  of  danger  to  the  hope  of  Scotland ;  that  I  should 
]dock  peril  on  the  head  of  William  Wallace !"  A  figure,  which  had 
been  hidden  by  the  rails  of  the  altar,  with  these  words  rose  suddenly, 
and  stretching  forth  her  clasped  hands,  exclaimed  aloud,  *'  But  thou, 
who  knowest  I  had  no  blame  in  this,  wilt  not  afflict  me  by  his  danger! 
Thou  wilt  deliver  him,  O  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  this  cruel  foe !" 

Wallace  was  not  more  astonished  at  hearing,  that  some  one,  in 
whom  he  reposed,  was  his  secret  enemy  ;  than  at  seeing  Lady  Helen  in 
that  place,  at  that  hour,  and  addressing  Heaven  for  him.  There  was 
something  so  celestial  in  the  maid,  as  she  stood  in  her  white  robes,  true 
emblems  of  her  own  innocence,  before  the  footstool  of  God ;  that,  al- 
though her  prayers  were  delivered  with  a  pathos,  which  told  they 
sprang  from  a  heart  more  than  commonly  interested  in  their  object ; 
yet  every  word  aiAl  look  breathed  so  eloquently,  the  virgin  purity  of  her 
soul,  the  hallowed  purpose  of  her  petitions ;  that  Wallace,  drawn  by 
the  sympathy,  with  which  kindred  virtues  ever  attract  spirit  to  spirit, 
did  not  hesitate  to  discover  himself.  He  stepped  from  the  shadow, 
which  involved  him.  The  pale  light  of  the  tapers  shone  upon  his  ad- 
vancing figure.  Helen's  eyes  fell  upon  him,  as  she  turned  round.  She 
was  transfixed,  and  silent.  He  moved  fo^ard.  "  Lady  Helen,"  said 
be,  in  a  respectful,  and  even  tender  voice.  At  the  sound,  a  fearful 
rushing  of  shame,  seemed  to  overwhelm  her  faculties;  fot  ^^Vxkfi^ 
not  how  long  he  might  liare  been  in  the  church,  and  \\iu\.  V^  V<^^  \isaX 
14* 
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heard  l.er  beseech  Heaven,  to  make  him  less  the  object  of  her  thouglits. 
She  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  the  altar,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

■  The  action,  the  confusion,  might  have  betrayed  her  secret  to  Wal- 
lace. But  he  only  thought  of  her  pious  invocations  for  his  safety ;  he 
only  remembered,  that  it  was  she  who  had  given  a  holy  grave  to  the 
only  woman  he  could  ever  love :  and,  full  of  gratitude,  as  a  pilgrim 
would  approach  a  saint,  he  drew  near  to  her.  "  Holifsst  of  earthly 
maids,'*  said  he,  kneeling  down  beside  her ;  "  in  this  lonely  hour,  in  tiie 
sacred  presence  of  Almighty  Purity,  receive  my  soul*s  thanks  for  the 
prayers  I  have  this  moment  heard  you  breathe  for  me !  They  are  more 
precious  to  me^  Lady  Helen,  than  the  generous  plaudits  of  my  country ; 
they  are  a  greater  reward  to  me,  than  would  have  been  the  crown,  widi 
which  Scotland  sought  to  endow  me ;  for,  do  they  not  give  me,  what 
all  the  world  cannot, — ^the  protection  of  Heaven !" 

"I  would  pray  for  it !"  softly  answered  Helen,  but  not  veoturingto 
look  up. 

'*  The  prayer  of  meek  goodness,  we  know, '  avaOeth  much.'  Con- 
tinue, then,  to  offer  up  that  incense  for  me,"  added'  he,  **  and  I  shall 
march  forth  to-morrow,  with  redoubled  strength ;  for  I  shall  think,  holy 
maid,  that  I  have  yet  a  Marion  to  pray  for  me  on  earth,  as  well  as  one 
in  heaven !" 

Lady  Helen's  heart  beat,  at  these  words ;  but  At  was  with  no  aa- 
hallowed  emotion.  She  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  clasp- 
ing them,  looked  up : — ^*^  Marion  will  indeed  echo  all  my  prayers ;  and 
he  who  reads  my  heart,  will,  I  trust,  grant  them !  They  are  for  yoor 
life,  Sir  William  Wallace,"  added  she,  turning  to  him  with  agitation, 
"  for  it  is  menaced." 

"  I  will  enquire  by  whom,"  answered  he,  "  when  I  have  first  paid 
my  duty  at  this  altar,  for  guarding  it  so  long.  And  dare  I,  daughter  of 
goodness,  to  ask  you,  to  unite  the  voice  of  your  gentle  spirit,  with  the 
secret  one  of  mine  ?  I  would  beseech  Heaven,  for  pardon  on  my  own 
transgressions ;  I  would  ask  of  its  mercy,  to  establish  the  liberty  of 
Scotland.  Pray  with  me,  Lady  Helen  ;  and  the  invocations  our  souls 
utter,  will  meet  the  promise  of  him,  who  said, '  Where  two  or  three  are 
joined  together  in  prayer,  there  am  Fin  the  midst  of  them.'" 

Helen  looked  on  him  with  a  holy  smile ;  and  pressing  the  crucifix, 
which  she  held,  to  her  lips,  bowed  her  head  on  it  in  mute  assent.  Wal- 
lace threw  himself  prostration  the  steps  of  the  altar ;  and  the  fervoar 
of  his  sighs  alone,  breathed  to  his  companion  the  deep  devotion  of  his 
soul.  How  the  time  past,  he  knew  not ;  so  was  he  absorbed,  in  the 
commuDion  which  his  spirit  Vie\d\tv\\evie;T\^mUv  the  most  gracious  of 
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beings.  Bat  the  bell  of  the  palace  striking  the  matin  boar,  reminded 
him  that  he  was  yet  on  earth  ;  stnd  looking  up,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Helen.  His  devotional  cross  hang  on  his  arm :  he  kissed  it : — *^  Wear 
this,  holy  maid,'^  said  he,  "  in  remembrance  of  this  hour !"  Ske  bowed 
her  Mi  neck,  and  he  put  the  consecrated  chain  over  it :  "  Let  it  bear 
witness  to  a  friendship,"  added  he,  clasping  her  hands  in  his,  "  which 
will  be  cemented  by  eternal  ties  in  heaven." 

Helen  bent  her  face  upon  bis  hands :  he  felt  the  sacred  tears  of  so 
pare  a  compact,  upon  them ;  and  while  he  looked  up,  as  if  he  thought 
the  spirit  of  his  Marion  hovered  near,  to  bless  a  communion,  so  remote 
from  all  infringement  of  the  sentiment  he  had  dedicated  for  ever  to  her, 
Helen  raised  her  head — and,  with  a  terrible  shriek,  throwing  her  arms 
around  the  body  of  Wallace,  he,  that  moment,  felt  an  assassin's  steel 
in  his  back,  and  she  fell  senseless  on-  his  breast.  He  started  on  his 
feet ;  a  dagger  fell  from  his  wound  to  the  ground,  but  the  hand  which 
had  struck  the  blow,  he  could  nowhere  see.  To  search  further,  was 
then  impossible,  for  Helen  lay  on  his  bosom  like  one  dead.  Not 
doubting  that  she  had  seen  his  assailant,  and  &inted  from  alarm,  he  was 
laying  her  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  that  he  might  bring  some  water 
fom  the  basin  of  the  chapel  to  recover  her,  when  he  saw  that  her  arm 
was  not  only  stained  with  his  blood,  but  streaming  with  her  own.  The 
dagger  had  gashed  it  in  reaching  him. 

''  Execrable  villain !"  cried  he,.turning  cold  at  the  sight ;  and  instantly 
comprehending,  that'it  was  to  defend  him,  she  had  thrown  her  arms 
around  him,  he  exclaimed  in  a  toice  of  agony,  ^'  Aje  two  of  the  most 
matchless  women,  the  earth  ev^  saw,  to  die  forjme !"  Trembling  with 
alarm,  and  with  renewed  grief;  for  the  terrible  scene  of  Ellerslie  was 
DOW  brought  in  all  its  horrors  before  him ;  he  tore  off  her  veil,  to  stanch 
the  blood ;  but  the  cut  was  too  wide  for  his  surgery :  and  losing*every 
other  consideration,  in  fears  for  her  life,  he  again  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  bore  her  out  of  the  chapel.  He  hastened  through  the  dark  passage, 
and  almost  flying  along  the  lighted  galleries,  entered  the  hall.  The 
noisy  fright  of  the  servants,  as  he  broke  through  their  ranks  at  the  door, 
alarmed  the  revellers ;  and  turning  round,  what  was  their  astonishment, 
to  behold  the  Regent,  pale  and  bloody,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  lady  ap- 
parently lifeless,  and  covered  with  the  same  dreadful  hue ! 

Mar  instantly  recognised  his  daughter;  and  rushed  towards  her, 
with  a  cry  of  horror.  Wallace  sunk,  with  his  breathless  load,  upon  the 
nearest  bench ;  and,  while  her  head  rested  on  his  bosom,  ordered  as^ 
lostaace  to  bo  bro  ight.  Lady  Mar  gazed  on  the  spectacle,  with  a 
benumbed  dismay.     None  present  durst  ask  a  question^  till  si  \ftS»!X 


Si 


I  me  seek  the  aBsassin  V 

I  "  No,  no,**  cried  the  Earl,  ashai 

been  some  foul  workup— and  my  dan 

^*  Oh,  not  BO  !**  cried  Murray, 
hurried  towards  her,  and  knelt  at  h( 
excellence  cannot  die."    A  stifled 
,j  -     by  a  look  told  Murray  that  he  had  kn 

With  this  unanswerable  appeal,  the 
on  the  other  hand  of  Helen ;  and, 
buried  as  it  was  in  her  robes,  they 
drawn  from  that  ever-gay «heart. 

The  wound  was  closed,  and  H< 
intimation  of  recovery,  the  priest  n 
ported  her,  stand  back.  But,  as  J^t 
saw  the  paleness  of  his  countenance 
closing,  he  sunk  back  on  the  bee 
through  the  hall ;  and  falling  into  h] 
lery,  while  the  more  collected  Lad] 
victims  before  her. 

At  the  instant  Wallace  fell,  De 
caught  hold  of  De  Warenne*s  arm, 
sure  ;-T Long  live  King  Edward! 
words  revealed  to  De  Warenne  w 
struck  to  the  soul,  with  the  turpitud< 
of  England  would  not  allow  him  to 
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of  her  lean ;  and  immediately  looking  around  her  with  an  aghast  coun- 
tenance, her  sight  met  the  out->stretched  hody  of  Wallace. — ^*  Oh !  is  it 
so?*'  cried  she,  throwing  herself  into  the  bosom  of  her  father.  He 
nnderstood  what  she  meant :  — "  He  lives, '  my  child  !  but  he  is 
wmmded  like  yourself.  Have  courage ;  revive  for  his  sake  and  for 
mine  !*' 

*'  Helen !  Helen !  dear  Helen !"  cried  Murray,  clinging  to  her  hand, 
**  while  you  live,  What  that  loves  you  can  die !" 

While  these  acclamations  surrounded  her  couch,  Edwin,  in  speech- 
less apprehension,  supported  the  insensible  head  of  Wallace ;  and.  De 
Warenne,  inwardly  execrating  the  perfidy  of  De  Valence,  knelt  down 
to  assist  the  priests  in  their  office. 

A  few  minutes  longer,  and  the  stanched  blood  refluxing  to  the 
chieftain's  heart,  he  too  opened  his  eyes ;  and  instantly  starting  on  his 
ami — ^*  What  has  happened  to  me  1"  demanded  he ;  "  where  is  Jiody 
Helen?" 

At  his  voice,  which  aroused  Helen ;  who,  believing  that  he  was 
indeed  dead,  was  relapsing  into  her  former  state,  she  could  only  press 
her  Other's  hand  to  her  lips ;  as  if  he  had  given  the  life  she  so  valued, 
and  bursting  into  a  shower  of  relieving  tears,  breathed  out  her  raptu- 
rooa  thanks  to  God.  Her  low  murmurs  reached  the  ears  of  Wallace ; 
and  looking  round  to  Edwin,  whose  colourless  cheek  told  the  depth  of 
his  fears ;  "  We  both  live,"  said  he :  "  your  cousin  speaks ;  and  it  re- 
stores me,  to  hear  her  voice.  Let  me  declare  my  gratitude  to  her  too, 
who  would  have  died  for  me !" 

The  dimness  having  left  his  eyes ;  and  the  blood,  (the  extreme  loss 
of  which,  from  his  great  agitations,  had  alone  caused  him  to  swoon,) 
being  stopped  by  an  enbalmed  bandage,  he  felt  no  further  impediment 
from  his  wound ;  and  rising,  hastened  to  the  side  of  Helen.  Lord  Mar 
softly  whispered  his  daughter, — ^"  Sir  William  Wallace  is  at  your  feet, 
my  dearest  child ;  look  on  him,  and  tell  him  that  you  live." 

^  I  am  well,  my  father,"  returned  she,  in  a  faltering  voice ;  "  and, 
may  it  indeed  please  the  Almighty,  to  preserve  him !" 

*'  I  am  alive,  and  well,"  answered  Wallaoe :  "  but .  thanks  to 
God,  and  to  you,  blessed  lady,  that  I  am  so !  Had  not  that  lovely 
arm  received  the  greater  part  of  the  dagger,  it  must  have  reached  my 
heart." 

An  exclamation  of  horror,  at  what  might  have  been,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Edwin.  Helen  could  have  re-echoed  it ;  but  she  now  held  her 
feelings  under  too  severe  a  rein,  to  allow  them  so  to  speak. 

**  Thanks  to  the  Protector  of  the  just,"  cried  she,  "  for  your  preset- 
Tation !  when  J  raised  my  eyes,  I  saw  the  assaasm  V\l\\  VlV&  ^orvrci.  «^ 
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held  before  his  face,  that  I  could  not  discern  who  he  was ;  bat  the  dag- 
ger was  aimed  at  the  back  of  Sir  William  Wallace !  How  I  canght  it, 
I  cannot  tell,  for  I  seemed  to  die  on  the  instant.*' 

Jjady  Mar,  having  recovered,  re-entered  the  hall,  just  as  Wallace 
had  knelt  down  beside  Helen.  Maddened  with  the  sight  of  the  man, 
on  whom  her  soul  doted,  in  such  a  position  before  her  rival,  she  ad- 
vanced hastily ;  and  in  a  voice,  which  she  vainly  attempted  to  render 
composed  and  gentle,  sternly  said,  "  Alarmed  as  I  have  been  by  your 
apparent  danger,  I  cannot  but  be  uneasy  at  the  attendant  circamstances : 
tell  me,  therefore,  and  satisfy  this  anxious  company,  how  it  happened 
that  you  should  be  with  the  Regent,  when  we  supposed  you  an  invalid 
in  your  room ;  and  were  told  he  was  gone  to  the  citadel  'i^ 

A  crimson  blush  overspread  the  cheeks  of  Helen,  at  this  question ; 
for,  it  was  delivered  in  a  tone,  which  insinuated  that  something  more 
than  accident  had  occasioned  their  meeting :  but,  as  innocence  dictated, 
she  answered,  "  I  was  in  the  chapel  at  prayers ;  Sir  William  Wallace 
entered  with  the  same  design;  and  at  the  moment  he  desired  me 
to  mingle  mine  with  his,  this  assassin  appeared.  I  saw  his  dagger 
raised  against  our  protector,  and  I  saw  no  more.*' 

There  was  not  a  heart  present,  that  did  not  give  credence  to  this 
account,  but  the  polluted  one  of  Lady  Mar.  Jealousy  almost  laid  it 
bare.  She  smiled  incredulously,  and  turning  to  the  company,  ^  Our 
noble  friends  will  accept  my  apology,  if  in  so  delicate  an  investigation, 
I  should  beg  that  my  family  alone  may  be  present." 

Wallace  perceived  the  tendency  of  her  words ;  and  not  doubting 
the  impression  they  might  make  on  the  minds  of  men  ignorant  of  the 
virtues  of  Lady  Helen,  he  rose.  "  For  once,''  cried  he,  ^  I  roust  coun- 
teract a  lady's  orders.  It  is  my  wish,  lords,  that  you  will  not  leave  this 
place,  till  I  explain  how  I  came  to  disturb  the  devotions  of  Lady  Helen. 
Wearied  with  festivities,  in  which  my  alienated  heart  can  so  litUe 
share,  I  thought  to  pass  an  hour  with  Lord  Montgomery  in  the  citadel ; 
and  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  crowded  avenues  of  the  palace,  I  entered 
the  chapel.  To  my  surprise  I  found  Lady  Helen  there.  I  heard  her 
pray  for  the  happiness  of  Scotland,  for  the  safety  of  her  defenders ;  and 
my  mind  being  in  a  frame  to  join  in  such  petitions,  I  apologised  for  my 
unintentional  intrusion,  and  begged  permission  to  mingle  my  devoUons 
with  hers.  Nay,  impressed,  and  privileged  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
place,  I  presumed  still  further ;  and  before  the  altar  of  pnrity,  ponred 
forth  my  gratitude  for  the  duties  she  had  paid  to  the  remains  of  my 
murdered  wife.  It  was  at  this  moment,  while  clasping  the  sweet 
saint^s  hands  in  mine,  that  the  assassin  appeared.     I  heard  Lady  Helen 
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acream,  I  felt  her  fall  on  my  breasCand  at  that  instant  the  dagger  en- 
tered my  back. 

"^  This  is  the  history  of  our  meeting ;  and  the  assassin,  whomsoever 
Be  may  be,  and  how  long  soever  he  was  in  the  church  before  he  sought 
to  perpetrate  the  deed, — were  he  to.  speak,  and  capable  of  uttering 
truth,  coold  declare  no  other." 

^*'  But  where  i^  he  to  be  found  ?"  intemperately  demanded  Lady 
Mar. 

^  If  his  testimony  be  necessary  to  validate  mine,'^  returned  Wal- 
lace, with  dignity,  "  I  believe  Lady  Helen  can  name  him.*^ 

^*  Name  him,  Helen  ;  name  him,  my  dear  cousin !"  cried  Murray  ; 
"  that  I  may  have  some  link  with  thee,  0  let  me  avenge  this  deed ! 
Tell  me  his  name !  and  so  yield  me  all  that  thou  canst  now  bestow  on 
Andrew  Murray !" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  Murray^s  voice,  that  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  Helen.  *'  I  cannot  name  him  whom  I  suspect,  to  any 
but  Sir  William  Wallace  :  and  I  would  not  do  it  to  him,"  replied  she, 
^  were  it  not  to  warn  him  against  future  danger.  I  did  not  see  the 
assassin's  face ;  therefore,  how  dare  I  set  you  to  take  vengeance  on 
one  who,  perchance,  may  be  innocent  ?  I  forgive  him  my  blood,  since 
Heaven  has  spared  to  Scotland  its  protector^." 

^*'  If  he  be  a  Southron,"  cried  Baron  Hilton,  coming  forward,  '*  name 
him,  gnbcious  lady :  and  I  yiU  answer  for  it,  that  were  he  the  son 
of  a  king,  he  would  meet  death  from  our  monarch,  for  this  unknighUy 
outrage." 

*^  1  thank  your  zeal,  brave  chief,"  replied  she ;  "  but  I  would  not 
abandon  to  certain  death,  even  a  wicked  man.  May  he  repent ! — ^I  will 
name  him  to  Sir  William  Wallace  alone ;  and  when  he  knows  his  se- 
cret enemy,  the  Vigilance  of  his  own  honour,  I  trust,  will  be  his  guard. 
Meanwhile,  my  &ther,  I  would  withdraw."  Then  whispering  him, 
she  was  lifted  in  his  arms  and  Murray's,  and  carried  from  the  hall. 

As  she  moved  away,  she  cast  her  eyes  on  Wallace.  He  rose,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  she  waved  her  hand  to  him,  with  an  expression 
in  her  countonance  of  an  adieu  so  heroic,  yet  so  tender,  that,  feeling  as 
if  he  were  parting  with  a  beloved  sistor,  who  had  just  risked  her  life 
for  him,  and  whom,  he  might  never  see  again,  he  uttered  not  a  word  to 
any  that  were  present,  but  turning  another  way,  left  the  hall  by  an  op- 
posite door. 


I 


Valence,  of  his  hayiDg  been  tlM 
rise,  to  take  horse  for  the  borderl 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  *'  noi 
last  night's  work.** 

"The    wily  Scot   knew   b( 
\  so  to  expose  the  reputation  of  th 

1  the  wound  in  his  arms,  and  he  dm 

!  claim  it.** 

'*  He  cannot  fear  that,**  repli 

claimed  it  himself.     He  has  told  \ 

Lady  Helen  in  the  chapel ;  even  I 

i  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  declar 

I  mous  I  must  call  it.  Lord  Aymer 

my  country,  prevents  me  pointing 
you  ;  nothing  but  the  stigma,  your 
iish  name,  could  make  me  conceal 
De  Talence  laughed  at  this  spc 
Lord  Warden,'*  said  he,  '*  have  yoi 
Scot,  that  you  talk  thus?  It  was 
threw  the  princes  of  Wales,  and  i 
you !  You  would  tell  another  stc 
tion ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  m]/ 
yet  see  the  brightness  of  those  e} 
Mar  hangs  so  fondly,  extinguished 
-  bo  torn  from  his  arms ;  and  if  1 
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The  earalcade  of  Sontlurons  now  appeared.  They  were  met  on  the 
Carte  by  the  Regent ;  who,  not  regarding  tb^  asnart  of  a  closbg  wound, 
idTanced  at  the  head  often  thoasand  men  to  escort  his  prisoners  to  the 
borders.  By  Helen's  desire.  Lord  Mar  had  informed  Wallace  what 
bid  been  the  threats  of  De  Valence ;  and  that  she  suspected  him  to  be 
the  aaaassin.  Bot  this  suspicion  was  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  dagger,  which  Edwin  found  in  the  chapel ;  its  hUt  was  en- 
amelled with  the  martlets  of  De  Valence. 

At  sight  of  it,  a  general  indignation  filled  the  Scottish  chiefs ;  and 
asaembling  round  their  Regent,  with  one  breath  they  demanded  that  the 
£dse  earl  should  be  retain^d,  and  punished  as  became  the  honour  of 
nations,  for  so  execrable  a  breach  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 
Wallace  replied,  that  he  believed  the  attack  to  have  been  instiga- 
ted by  a  personal  motive ;  and,  therefore,  as  he  was  the  object,  not  the 
state  of  Scotland,  he  should  merely  acquaint  the  Earl  that  his  villainy 
was  known,  and  let  the  shame  of  disgrace  be  his  punishment. 

"  Ah !"  observed  Lord  Bothwell,  "  men  who  trample  on  conscience, 
eoon  get  over  shame." 

"  True,'*  replied  Wallace ;  **  but  I  suit  my  actions  to  my  own  mind, 
not  to  my  enemy^s ;  and  if  he  cannot  feel  dishonour,  I  will  not  so 
£ur  disparage  myself  as  to  think  so  worthless  a  creature  deserving  my 
resentment.*^ 

While  he  was  quieting  the  re-awakened  indignation  of  his  nobles, 
whose  blood  began  to  boil  afresh  at  sight  of  the  assassin,  the' Southron 
lords,  conducted  by  Lord  Mar,  approached.  When  that  nobleman  drew 
near,  Wallace's  first  enquiry  was  for  Lady  Helen.  The  Earl  informed 
him,  he  had  received,  intelligence  of  her  having  slept  without  fever,  and 
that  she  was  not  awake  when  the  messenger  came  off  with  his  good  ti- 
dings. That  all  was  likely  to  be  well  with  her,  was  comfort  to  Wal- 
lace ;  and,  with  an  unruflled  brow,  riding  up  to  the  squadroa  of 
Southrons,  which  was  headed  by  De  Warenne  and  De  Valence,  he 
immediately  approached  the  latter,  and  drawing  out  the  dagger, 
held  it  towards  him :  *'  The  next  time,  Sir  Earl,"  said  he,  "  that 
yon  draw  this  dagger,  let  it  be  with  a  more  knightly  aim  than  assassina- 
tion !" 

De  Valence,  surprised,  took  it  in  confusion,  and  without  answer ; 
bot  his  countenance  told  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  was  humbled  by 
the  man  he  hated  ;  and  whOe  a  sense  of  the  disgrace  he  had  incurred 
tore  his  proud  soul,  he  had  not  dignity  enough  to  acknowledge  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  enemy,  in  again  giving  him  a  life  which  his  treachery  had 
so  oilen  forfeited.  Having  taken  the  daggeif,  he  wreaked  the  exaspe- 
rated vengeance  of  his  malice  upon  the  senseless  atee\)  ;if\^\^\«^\w%  \N» 


"  'lis  weu, '  cnea  nuton,  ••  uuu 
r  Lord ;  else  no  honest  man  could  havf 

with,  one  who  has  so  tarnished  the  Ei 
"  "  No !"  cried  his  brother  baron,  r« 
feit  house  and  lands  first*' 

De  Valence,  with  an  ironical  sm 
which  approached  to  obey  De  Wai 
'*  Though  it  be  dishonour  to  you  to  nu 
proudest  of  you  all  will  deem  it  an  hoi 
me  hither.  I  have  an  eye  on  those  w 
hellion.  And  for  you.  Sir  William  Wa 
i  who  was  also  curbing  his  impatient  cl 

I  rebel ;  and  deem  all  honour  that  wouh 

of  such  low-bom  arrogance.'' 

Before  Wallace  could  answer,  he 
horse  by  the  Lochaber-axe  of  Edwin, 
his  beloved  commander,  he  had  suddei 
blow  with  all  his  strength,  the  Earl  w: 
cipitated  to  the  ground. 

At  sight  of  the  fall  of  the  Soutl 
aware  of  there  being  some  misundersts 
the  English  lords,  uttered  a  shout.  Vi 
instantly  to  the  lines,  to  appease  the  ti 
his  horse,  hastened  to  the  prostrate 
i.  throughout  the  Southron  ranks.     The 

rased  Scots  wonM  »#*»  *»m  ^^  4i~   - 
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nl ;  yet,  with  an  nnappeftsed  glance  on  the  prostrate  De  Valence,  he 
exclaimed,  *^  Bat  have  you  not  granted  life  twice  to  this  prisoner  ?  and 
has  he  not,  in  return,  raised  his  hand  against  your  life  and  Lady  Helen  ? 
You  pardon  him  a|;aui !  and,  in  the  moment  of  your  clemency,  he  in- 
sults the  Lord  Regent  of  Scotland,  in  the  &ce  of  both  nations !  1  could 
not  hear  this,  and  live  without  making  him  feel  that  you  have  those 
about  you  who  will  not  forgive  such  crimes."  i 

**  Edwin,"  returned  Wallace,  "  had  not  the  Lord  Regent  power  to 
punish?  And  if  he  see  right  to  hold  his  hand,  those  who  do  it  for  him 
invade  his  dignity.  I  should  be  unworthy  the  honour  of  protecting  a 
brave  nation,  did  I  stoop  to  tread  on  every  reptile  that  stings  me  in  my 
path.  Leave  Lord  de  Valence  to  the  sentence  his  commander  has 
pronounced ;  and,  as  an  expiation  for  your  having  offended  both  mili- 
tary and  moral  law  this  day,  you  must  remain  at  Stirling  till  I  return 
into  Scotland." 

De  Valence,  hardly  awake  from  the  stupor  which  the  blow  of  the 
battle-axe  had  occasioned  (for  indignation  had  given  to  the  young  war- 
rior the  strength  of  manhood),  was  raised  from  the  ground ;  and  soon 
alter  coming  to  himself,  and  being  made  sensible  of  what  had  happened, 
he  was  taken,  foaming  with  rage  and  mortification,  into  the  centre  of 
the  Southron  lines. 

Alarmed  at  the  confiision  he  saw  at  a  distance.  Lord  Montgomery 
ordered  his  litter  round  from  the  rear  to  the  front ;  and  hearing  all  that 
had  passed,  joined  with  De  Warenne,  in  pleading  for  the  abashed 
Edwin. 

""  His  youth  and  zeal,"  cried  Montgomery,  ^'  are  sufficient  to  excuse 
the  intemperance  of  the  deed." 

"  No !"  interrupted  Edwin ;  "  I  have  offended,  and  I  will  expiate. 
Only, -my  honoured  Lord,"  said  he,  approaching  Wallace,  while  he 
checked  the  emotion  which  would  have  flowed  from  his  eyes,  "  when 
I  am  absent,  sometimes  remember  that  it  was  Edwin^s  love  which 
hurried  him  to  this  disgrace." 

"  My  dear  Edwin,"  returned  Wallace,  "  there  are  many  impetuous 
spirits  in  Scotland,  who  need  the  lesson  I  now  enforce  upon  you ;  and 
they  will  be  broaght  to  iftaintain  the  law  of  honour,  when  they  see  that 
their  Regent  spares  not  its  slightest  violation,  even  when  commit;^  by 
his  best  beloved  friend. — Farewell,  till  we  meet  again !" 

Edwin  kissed  Wallace's  hand  in  silence — ^it  was  now  wet  with  his 
tears ;  and  drawing  his  bonnet  hastily  over  liis  eyes,  he  retired  into  the 
rear  of  Lord  Mar's  party.  That  nobleman  soon  after  took  leave  of  the 
Regent ;  who,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  the  trumpets 
blew  the  signal  of  march.     Edwin,  at  the  sound,  whicVi,  ;k  ^e^TV  toiTfoNAia 
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As  Wallace  pursued  his  mm 
peopled  Yalleys  of  Clydesdale,  th 
like  the  sight  of  a  friend  whom  he 
youth  and  prosperity;   but  met 
wretchedness. 

The  pastures  of  Carstairs  on  t) 
fhis  season  to  be  witttened  with  si 
of  abundant  cattle  {  and  the  hills,  i 
joicing  in  the  harrest,  were  now  la 
sented  one  wide  flat  of  desolation 
meadow,  a  dreary  swamp  extended 
which  a  happy  peasantry  no  longei 
and  rank  grass ;  while  birds  and  a 
its  thickets  on  the  lonely  traveller, 
ment,  that  he  was  distant  from  eve 
of  villages  were  visible :  but  the  b 
of  the  ruined  dwellings. 

Wallace  felt  that  he  was 
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cot  down  for  the  very  poipoBe  of  destroying  that  place,  which  had  once 
been  the  abode  of  beaaty  and  innocence,  and  of  all  the  tender  charities. 

One  shattered  tower*  alone,  remained  of  the  castle  of  Lammington. 
The  'scathing  of  fire  embrowned  its  sides,  and  the  uprooted  garden j 
mariEed  where  the  rarager  had  been.  While  his  anny  marched  before 
him  along  the  heights  of  Crawford,  Wallace  slowly  moved  forward, 
musing  on  the  scene.  In  taming  the  angle  of  a  shattered  wall,  his 
horse  started ;  and  the  next  moment  he  perceived  an  aged  figure,  with 
a  beard  white  as  snow,  and  wrapped  in  a  dark  plaid,  emerging  from  the 
ground.  At  sight  of  the  apparition,  Murray,  who  accompanied  his 
friend,  and  had  hitherto  kept  silent,  suddenly  exclaimed, "  I  conjure 
you,  honest  Scot,  ghost  or  man,  give  us  a  subject  for  conversation ! 
and  as  a  beginning,  pray  tell  me  to  whom  this  ruined  tower  belonged  ?" 

The  sight  of  two  warriors  in  the  Scottish  garb  encouraged  the  old 
man;  and  stepping  out  on  the  ground,  he  drew  near  to  Murray 
'*  Rained,  indeed,  sir,''  replied  he ;  '*  and  its  story  is  very  sad.  When 
the  Southrons  who,  hold  Annandale  heard  of  the  brave  acts  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Wallace,  they  sent  an  army  to  destroy  this  castle  and  domains ; 
which  are  his,  in  right  of  the  Lady  Marion  of  Lammington.  Sweet 
creatore !  I  hear  they  foully  murdered  her  in  Lanark." 

Murray  was  struck  speechless  at  this  information :  for,  had  he  sus- 
pected there  was  any  private  reason  with  Wallace,  for  his  silent 
lingering  about  this  desolate  spot,  he  would  rather  have  drawn  him 
away,  than  have  stopped  to  ask  questions. 

**  And  did  you  know  the  Lady  Blarion,  venerable  old  man  ?"  en- 
quired Wallace,  in  a  voice  so  descriptive  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
heart,  that  the  man  turned  towards  him ;  and  struck  with  his  noble 
mien,  he  pulled  ofi*his  bonnet,  and  bowing,  answered : — **  Did  I  know 
her?  She  was  nursed  on  these  knees.  And  my  wife,  who  cherished 
her  swoet  infancy,  is  now  within  yon  brae.  It  is  our  only  home  ;  for 
the  Southrons  burnt  us  out  of  the  castle ;  where  our  young  lady  left 
us,  when  she  went  to  be  married  to  the  brave  young  Wallace.  He 
was  as  handsome  a  youth  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon ;  and  he  loved 
my  lady  from  a  boy.  I  never  shall  forget  the  day  when  she  stood  on 
the  top  of  that  rock,  and  let  a  garland  he  had  made  for  her  fall  into  the 
Clyde.  Without  more  ado,  never  caring  because  it  is  the  deepest  here 
of  any  part  of  the  river,  he  jumps  in  after  it ;  and  I  after  him :  and  well 
I  did,  for  when  I  caught  him  by  his  bonny  golden  locks,  he  was  insen- 
sible.    His  head  had  struck  against  a  stone  in  the  plunge,  and  a  great 


*  The  rains  of  this  tow«r  are  tiill  jUihU ;  ud  near  to  ibem  Ui«  v^\\'^  <A  Vtv^  ^^Xl^rs 
pofttt  oat  the  p^Mce  when  WMlhee  eneumped  \it  brave  wmy . 


I 

.!  with  one  hand  he  took  off  his  helmet 

the  same  golden  locks,  he  said,  "  IW 
like  this  ?'*  His  face  was  now  cloai 
the  action,  the  words,  and  tlie  mark, 
playmate  of  his  happiest  days,  with  I 
self  on  his  neck  and  wept ;  then  lool 
I  cheeks,  he  exclaimed, ''  O  Power  of 

'  my  eyes  have  seen  the  deliverer  of  S 

"Not  so,  my  venerable  friend,' 
make  these  desolated  regions  bloom  < 
.  as  you  would  do  the  tomb  of  your  n 

•    yours.     Marion  and  I  have  no  poster 

^  still  live ;  let  him  be  now  the  laird  of 

"  He  does  live,"  replied  the  old  ra 

was.    In  attempting,  with  a  few  reso] 

he  was  severely  wounded.     His  com; 

him  on  the  other  side  of  my  lady's  ga 

him  to  the  woods ;  and  there  remain 

I  ashes.    Finding  the  cruel  Southron 

fearful  of  fresh  incursions,  we,  and  c 

their  homes,  dug  ns  subterraneous  d 

,  lived  like  fairies  in  the  green  hill  sic 

and  babes,  are  now  in  our  cavern ;  bi 

for  famine  is  here.    Alas,  the  Southz 

I^t  not  gained  a  kincdotti.  tnt  nMiil«  • 
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pointiiig  to  Morray, "  at  the  head  of  fire  handred  men.  To-morrow  he 
may  commence  the  redaction  of  every  English  fortress  that  yet  casta  a 
dtade  on  the  stream  of  our  native  Clyde ;  for,  when  the  sun  next  rises, 
the  Southrons  will  have  passed  the  Scottish  borders,  and  then  the 
trace  exinres.'^ 

Gregory  fell  at  his  feet,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
btmg  hia  Nannie,  to  see  the  husband  of  her  once  dear  child. 

'*  Not  now,"  replied  Wallace,  "  I  could  not  bear  the  interview — she 
shall  see  me  when  I  return.** 

He  then  spoke  apart  to  Murray  ;  who  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  a 
commission,  that  promised  him,  not  only  the  glory  of  being  a  con- 
qaeror,  but  the  private  satisfaction,  he  hoped,  of  driving  the  Southron 
garrison  out  of  his  own  paternal  castle.  To  send  such  news  to  his 
Doble  father,  at  Stirling,  would  indeed  be  a  wreath  of  honour  to  his 
aged  and  yet  .warlike  brow.  It  was  then  arranged  between  the  young 
chief  and  his  commander,  that  watch-towers  should  be  thrown  up  on 
every  conspicuous  eminence  throughout  the  country,  from  the  heights 
of  Clydesdale,  to  those  which  skirted  the  Scottish  borders ;  whence 
concerted  signals  of  victories,  or  other  information,  might  be  severaHy 
interchanged.  These  preliminaries  adjusted,  the  Regents  bugle 
brought  Ker  and  Sir  John  Graham  to  his  side.  The  appointed  num- 
ber of  men  were  left  with  Murray ;  and  Wallace,  joining  his  other 
chieftains,  bade  his  friend  and  honest  servant  adieu. 

He  now  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  present  scene ;  and  saw  his 
legions  traverse  hill,  and  dale,  till  they  entered  on  the  once  luxuriant 
banks  of  the  Ann&n.  This  territory  of  some  of  the  proudest  lords  of 
Scotland  lay  in  more  terrific  luin  than  even  the  tracts  he  had  lefl. 
There,  reigned  the  silence  of  the  tomb;  here,  existed  the  expiring 
agonies  of  men  left  to  perish.  More  recent  marks  of  ^devastation, 
smoked  from  the  blood-stained  earth ;  and  in  the  midst  of  some  barren 
waste,  a  few  houseless  wretches  would  rush  forward  at  sight  of  the  Re- 
gent, throw  themselves  before  his  horse,  and  beg  a  morsel  of  food,  for 
their  famishing  selves,  and  dying  infants. '  "  Ix>ok,"  cried  an  almost 
frantic  mother,  holding  towards  him  the  living  skeleton  of  a  child ; 
^  my  husband  was  slain  by  the  Southrons  who  hold  Lochmaben  castle ; 
my  sobeistence  was  carried  away,  and  myself  turned  forth  to  give  birth 
to  this  child  on  the  rocks.  We  have  fed,  till  this  hour,  on  their  wild 
berries ;  bat  I  die,  and  my  child  expires  before  me !"  A  second  group, 
with  shrieks  of  despair,  cried  aloud,  ^  Here  are  our  young  ones,  ex- 
posed to  equal  miseries.  Give  us  bread,  Regent  of  Scotland,  or  w0 
perish!" 

Wallace  turned  to  his  troops :  *'  Fast  for  a  day,  xa^  \)i%Ne  \t\ftw\^^'' 


I 


I 

I       '        I 
i 


{ 


^'^^^^th  of  white  *  "^ 

They  were  immediate      "** 
heralds  of  b^.     •   ^  •"«*« 

-ma^^c  precipice,  or  vS"c£ 
^.  and.  when  the  cladon  of  th 

off  hi«  helmer  ?L  J^H  ^'> ' 
-e«.  gallant  Sco^LSl'^Ti 

"t7Z^  ffPeless  cause !" 

'^  ••  "  The  pa«  J^"^  '"«°  ••  ^ 
"  Never  ^y^  f  sainted  inno 

,hoJd«e»:;SSn^"««'«P 
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the  foil  clangour  of  joy  boist  from  every  breast,  and  triomph-breathing 
inatmnienty  in  the  Scottish  legions ;  now  it  was  that  the  echoes  rang 
with  load  huzzas  of  "  Long  live  the  valiant  Wallace,  who  brings  our 
nobles  out  of  captivity !    Lpng  live  our  matchless  Regent !" 

As  these  shouts  rent  the  air,  the  lords  Badenoch  and  Athol  drew 
near.  '  The  princely  head  of  the  former  bent,  with  proud  acknowledge 
meat,  to  the  mild  dignity  of  Wallace.  Badenoch^s  penetrating  eye'  saw 
that  it  was  indeed  the  patriotic  guardian  of  his  country,  to  whom  he 
bowed,  and  not  the  vain  affecter  of  regal  power.  At  his  approach, 
Wallace  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  received  his  offered  hand  and 
thanki  with  every  grace  inherent  in  his  noble  nature :  '*  I  am  happy ,^^ 
retomed  he,  "  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  recalling  to  my  country 
erne  of  the  princes  of  her  royal  blood. !^ — "And  while  one  drop  of  it  ex- 
ists in  Scotland,"  replied  Badenoch,  "  its  possessor  must  acknowledge, 
the  bravest  of  our  defenders  in  Sir  William  Wallace.'^ 

Athol  next  advanced ;  but  his  gloomy  countenance  contradicted  his 
words,  when  he  attempted  to  utter  a  similar  sense  of  obligation.  Sir 
John  Monteith  was  eloquent  in  his  thanks.  And  Sir  William  Maitland 
was  not  less  sincere  in  gratitude,  than  Wallace  was  in  joy,  at  having 
given  liberty  to  so  near  a  relation  of  Helen  Mar.  The  rest  of  the  cap- 
tive Scots,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds^  were  veady  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  man  who  thus  restored  them  to  their  honours,  their  country, 
and  their  friends ;  and  Wallace  bowed  his  happy  head  under  a  shower 
of  blessings,  which  poured  on  him  from  a  thousand  grateful  hearts. 

In  pi^  to  the  wearied  travellers,  he  ordered  tents  to  be  pitched  ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  their  distant  friends,  he  despatched  a  detachment  to  the 
top  of  Langholm-hill,  to  send  forth  a  smoke*  in  token  to  the  Clydesdale 
watch,  of  the  armistice  being  ended.  He  had  hardly  seen  it  ascend  the 
moontain,  when  Graham  arrived  from  reconnoitering ;  and  told  him, 
that  an  English  army  of  great  strength  were  approachii^  by  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  to  take- the  reposing  Scots  by  surprise. 

"  They  shall  find  us  ready  to  receive  them,"  was  the  prompt  reply 
of  Wallace ;  and  his  actions  were  ever  the  companions  of  his  words. 
Leaving  his  harassed  friends  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  5,000  men  ;  and  sending  a  thousand  more,  with 
Sir  John  Graham,  to  pass  the  Cheviots,  and  attack  the  Southrons  when 
he  should  give  the  signal,  he  marched  swiftly  forward,  and  soon  fell  in 
with  some  advanced  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  amongst  the  recesses  of 

•  TlMra  are  hills  In  Annandale  and  aydesdide,  ealled  WcOehea,  where  pefsons  In 
old  ttmee  were  etaftloiied  to  giro  diffeieiit  eignals  appointed  by  their  oommenderB.  Theee 
BoUeee  were  commantoatod  with  wonderiU  rapidity  by  amoke  in  the  day  and  flame  at 

15 


detachments  of  the  Scots,  pourit 
uosity  of  their  own  mountain  si 
the  valley ;  while  WaOace,  witl 
those  slippery  paths,  drove  the 
where  some  sunk  at  once,  and  o 
perish  in  the  swamp. 

Desperate  at  the  confusion  wl 
headlong  from  the  rocks,  and  M 
Lord  Percy  called  up  his  infanti 
thousand  strong,  the  determined  I 
breast ;  and  levelling  them  with  tl 
with  the  force  of  a  thunder-storm, 
nal  was  given  ftom  the,  horn  of  Wi 
meeting  the  retreating  Southrons  a 
hill,  completed  their  defeat.     The 
tory  decisive.    Sir  Ralph  Latimer, 
in  the  first  onset ;  and  Lord  Perc 
his  brave  house,  fled,  covered  with 


CHAPT 
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Stirliiig.  From  that  point,  the  releiued  chiefs  promised  their  Regent, 
thej  would  disperse  to  their  separate  estates,  collect  recruits,  and  re- 
dace  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  into  some  composed  order. 
Wallace  had  disclosod  his  wish,  and  mode  of  effecting  Ibis  renovation 
of  pQblic  happiness,  before  he  left  Stirling.  It  contained  a  plan  of  mili- 
tary organization ;  by  which  each  yont^,  able  to  bear  arms,  should  not 
only  be  instructed  in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  weapons  of  war,  but  in 
the  duties  of  subordination ;  and,  above  all,  have  the  nature  of  the 
rights  for  which  he  was  t0  contend  explained  to  him. 

"  They  only  require  to  be  thoroughly  known,  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
estimable,^ added  he :  "  but  while  we  raise  around  us  the  best  bulwark 
of  any  nation,  a  brave  and  well  disciplined  people ;  while  we  teach 
them  to  defend  their  liberties,  let  us  see  that  they  deserve  them.  Let 
them  be  men,  contending  for  virtuous  independence ;  not  savages, 
fighting  for  licentious  unrestraint.  We  must  have  our  youtli  of  both 
sexes,  in  towns  and  villages,  from  the  castle  to  the  cot,  taught  the  sav- 
ing tmths  of  Christianity.  From  that  root,  will  branch  all  that  is 
needful,  to  make  them  useful  members  of  the  state;  virtuous  and 
happy. — ^And,  while  war  is  in  our  hands,  let  us  in  all  tilings  prepare  for 
peace ;  that  the  sword  may  gently  bend  into  the  sickle,  the  dirk  to  the 
proning-hook.'^ 

There  was  an  expansive  providence  in  all  this,  a  concentrating  plan 
of  public  weal,  which  few  of  the  nobles  had  ever  even  glanced  at,  as  a 
design  conceivable  for  Scotland.  There  were  many  of  these  warrior 
chiefs  who  could  not  even  understand  it. 

"  Ah !  my  lords,"  replied  he  to  their  warlike  objections,  "  deceive 
not  yourselves  with  the  belief,. that  by  the, mere  force  of  arms,  a  nation 
can  render  itself  great  and  secure.  Industry,  temperance,  and  disci- 
pline amongst  the  people,  with  moderation  and  justice  in  the  higher  or- 
ders, are  the  only  aliments  of  independence.  They  bring  you  riches 
and  power  ;  which  make  it  the  interest  of  tho.se  who  might  have  been 
your  enemies,  to  court  your  friendship.V* 

The  graver  council  at  Stirling  had  received  his  plan  with  enthusi- 
asm.  And  when,  on  the  day  of  his  parting  with  the  released  chiefs  on 
the  banks  of  the  Esk,  with  all  the  generous  modesty  of  his  nature,  he 
submitted  his  design  to  them,  rather  to  obtain  their  approbation  as 
friends,  than  to  enforce  it  with  the  authority  of  a  Regent ;  when  they 

•  Th«  iBto  Admiral  Walclgraye  Xx>rd  BadBtock,  benoTolent  as  brave,  obierred  to  a 
frfaod,  on  this  addreas  of  Wallace—'*  Tbis  is  what  oagbt  to  be  In  the  plan  ofonr  national 
■ehooby  on  one  side ;  and  oar  college  edacatton,  on  tbe  other :  otherwise,  tlio  knowledge 
wUeh  ooiBM  in  tba  plaee  of  tl^  ncoeasarj  flrst  principles  InevVtaYA^  \<!Ai\%  \a  mVafiXvViX 
and  misery.    The  sclilsh  prtnXple  netda  a  check  in  all  men,  \iVc;>\  «xi^\ovi  T 


I      '^9I9B^      ^  ^®  ^^  contemned  the  pretensions' 

eleyation  of  Baliol ;  how  his  soul  w 

persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  supr 

*  given  to  one  of  his  rivals  ;  he  wond 

heart  bowed  before  the  gentle  and  o 
^  Regent. 

^  Athol,  alone  of  tlie  group,  scei 

country  was  deriving  from  its  resii 

his  dissent  from  the  general  sentime 

a  cold  silence. 

I  When  the  messenger  from  Wa 

i  Esk  with  so  large  a  booty,  and  the 

the  gallant  Percy,  the  exultation 
bounds. 

On  Badenoch  opening  the  Regei 

;  pcated  his  wish,  for  his  brave  coadj< 

of  the  plan  they  had  sanctioned  witl 

i  march  directly  for  Stirling;  and  i 

abundance  of  the  plunder  amongst  tl: 

He  then  informed  the  Earl,  that  wh: 

would  escort  the  liberated  Scots  b< 

the  troops  should  be  thus  disposed  > 

main  chief  in  command  in  Clydesd; 

«.  up  the  wardship  of  Douglas  to  Sir  . 

1 1  ioto  Annandale,  to  assist  Sir  Rogfis 


>4 


■I 
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The  country  Was  panic-stnick  at  the  defeat  of  Percy :  his  beaten 
soldiers,  flying  in  all  directions  before  their  conqueror's  legions,  gave 
soch  dreadful,  and  hyperbolical  accounts  of  their  might,  and  of  the  giant 
prowess  of  their  leader ;  that  as  soon  as  eyer  the  Scottish  spears  were 
seen  rising  the  summit  of  any  hill,  or  even  gleaming  along  the  horizon, 
every  village  was  deserted,  every  cot  left  without  inhabitant ;  and  corn 
and  cattle,  and  every  kind  of  property,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 

Lord  Percy  lay  immovable,  with  wounds,  in  his  castle  at  Alnwick*; 
and  his  hopeless  state,  by  intimidating  his  followers,  contradicted  the 
orders  he  gave  to  face  4he  marauding  enemy.  Several  times  they 
attempted  to  obey,  but  as  often  showed  their  inabOity.  They  collected 
under  arms ;  but  the  moment  their  foe  appeared,  they  fled  within  the 
eastle  walls,  or  buried  themselves  in  deep  obscurities  amongst  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Not  a  sheaf  in  the  fields  of  Northumberland,  did  the 
Scots  leave,  to  knead  into  bread  for  its  earl ;  not  a  head  of  cattle,  to 
smoke  upon  his  board.  The  country  was  sacked,  from  sea  to  sea.  But 
fiir  different  was  its  appearance,  from  that  of  the  trampled  valleys  of 
Scotland.  There,  flre  had  burnt  up  the  soil ;  the  hand  of  violence  had 
levelled  the  husbandman's  cottage ;  had  buried  his  implements  in  the 
ruins :  had  sacrificed  himself,  on  its  smoking  ashes !  There,  the  father- 
less babe  wept  its  unavailing  wants ;  and  at  its  side  sat  the  distracted 
widow,  wringing  her  hands  in  speechless  misery :  for  there  lay  her 
murdered  husband, — ^here  her  perishing  child ! 

With  such  sights,  the  heart  of  Wallace  was  pierced,  when  he  passed 
through  the  lowland  counties  of  his  country ;  nay,  as  he  scoured  the 
highland  districts  of  the  Grampians,  even  there  had  he  met  the  foot  of 
barbarian  man,  and  cruel  desolation.  For  thus  it  was,  that  the  South- 
ron garrisons  had  provisioned  themselves : — ^by  robbing  the  poor  of  their 
bread;  and,  when  they  resisted,  firing  their  dwellings,  and  punishing 
the  refractory  with  death. 

But  not  so,  the  generous  enmity  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Hia 
commission  was,  not  to^destroy,  but  to  save ;  and  though  he  carried  his 
victorious  army  to  feed  on  the  Southron  plains,  and  sent  the  harvests 


*  This  fittnoiu  caBtle,  of  so  nuoy  heroic  generations,  Is  still  the  princely  residence  of 
the  hMd  of  the  house  of  Percy.  It  has  witnessed  uiany  contests  between  Scots  and 
SouihrimB:  and  close  to  the  spot  where  its  groat  embattled  gate  stood  in  the  twelfth 
eentnry  the  traveller  may  now  see  a  fine  monnmental  pillar,  erected  in  former  times  by 
the  earls  'of  Northumberland,  to  show  where  Mowbray,  one  of  their  ancestors,  then 
lioMlni?  garrison  in  the  eastle  for  William  Knfbs,  king  of  England,  slow  with  his  own 
hand  William  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland ;  who  had  come  up  to  take  it  by  assaulL  It  ia 
a  tradition,  thai  Mowbray  assumed  the  present  name  of  tbefam\\y>  tiomYviki'^Nxv^^^VOckVck 
lmc«^  pieretd  the  monarch  la  the  eye. 


I 


Babdue  a  host  ?  —  Behave,  as  be 
not  yourselves  by  imitatifig  the 
the  wages  of  their  valour,  the  bii 

"  I  wish  you  to  distinguish  b 
do,  and  that  of  retaliation,  which 
^  our  enemies  have  robbed  us  of,  ai 
Their  bread,  shall  feed  our  fam 
nakedness.     But  blood  for  blood, 
to  bleed,  is  a  doctrine  abhorrei 
justice  is  there  in  destroying  the  1 
less  people,  because  the  like  cm 
army  of  their  countrymen,  upon  o\ 
]  may  make  the  answer.     But  if  th 

uf  humanity,  let  prudence  show 
alive,  and   with  their  means  ui 
]         •        harvests,  if  need  be,  to  fill  our  sea 

"  Thus  I  reason  with  you ;  ai 
Ihey  who  are  insensible  to  argun 
clare,  that  eveiy  man  who  inflicts 
sons,  of  the  quiet  peasantry  of  thii 
to  the  state." 

According  to  the  different  dis{ 
vailed.  And,  frnm  the  end  of  Se 
entered  Northumberland),  to  the 
scoured  the  counties  of  finglaiid 
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from  erery  watch-hill  in  Annandale ;  and  Sir  Eustace  had 
hardly  appeared  on  the  Solway  bank,  to  meet  his  triumphant  chief, 
when  the  eager  speed  uf  the  rough  knight  of  Tortiiorald  brought  him 
there  also.  Wallace^  as  his  proud  charger  plunged  into  the  ford,  and 
the  heary  waggons  groaned  after  him^was  welcomed  tb  the  shore  by 
the  afaouts,  not  only  of  the  soldiers,  which  had  followed  Maxwell  and 
Earkpatrick,  but  by  the  people,  who  came  in  crowds  to  hail  their  pre- 
senrer.  The  squalid  hue  of  famine  had  lefl  every  face ;  and  each  smii* 
ing  coantenance,  beaming  with  health,  security,  and  gratitude,  told 
Wallace,  more  emphatically  than  a  thousand  tongues,  the  wisdom  of 
the  means  he  had  used  to  regenerate  his  country. 

BiCaxwell  had  prepared  the  fortress  of  Lochmaben,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Bruce,  for  the  reception  of  the  Regent  And  thither  Wallace 
was  conducted,  in  prouder  triumph  than  ever  followed  the  chariot 
wheels  of  Cssar.  Blessings  were  the  clarions  that  preceded  him  ;  and 
hosts  of  people,  whom  he  had  saved  when  ready  to  perish,  were  volun- 
tary actors  in  his  pageant. 

When  he  arrived  io  sight  of  the  two  capacious  lochs,  which  spread 
like  locid  wings  on  each  side  of  the  castle*,  he  turned  to  Graliam ; 
**  What  pity,"  said  he,  "  that  the  rightful  .owner  of  this  truly  regal 
dwelling  does  not  act  as  becomes  his  blood!  He  might  n9w  be 
entering  its  gates  as  a  king,  and  Scotland  find  rest  under  its  lawful 
monarch." 

'^  But  he  prefers  being  a  parasite  in  the  court  of  a  tyrant,"  re- 
fdied  Sir  John ;  ^*  and  from  such  a  school,  Scotland  would  reject  a 
monarch." 

'^  But  he  has  a  son,"  replied  Wallace  ;  '*  a  brave  and  generous  son ! 
— I  am  told  by  Lord  Montgomery,  who  knew  him  in  Quienne,  that  a 
nobler  spirit  does  not  exist.  On  liis  brows,  my  dear  Graham,  we  must 
hope  one  day  to  see  the  crown." 

*'  Then  only  as  your  heir,  my  Lord  Regent,"  interrupted  Maxwell ; 
^  for  while  you  live,  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  no  Scot  w^ill  acknowledge 
any  other  ruler." 

"  I  will  first  eat  my  own  sword,"  cried  Kirkpatrick. 

At  this  moment,  the  portcullis  of  the  gate  was  raised  ;  and  Max- 
well falling  back  to  make  way  for  the  Regent,  Wallace  had  not  time  to 
answer  a  sentiment,  now  so  familiar  to  him,  by  hearing  it  from  every 
grateful  heart,  that  he  hardly  remarked  its  tendency :  a  fact,  the  more 
easily  to  be  believed,  from  the  ambition  of  such  reward  never  receiving 
acceptance  in  his  well-principled  mind. 

*  The  BltuaUon  of  tbis  noble  niln  Is  one  of  tho  most  striking  aoenoft  In  lVv«%(^^>3ck<A. 
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Ever  pressing  towards  establishing  the  happiness  of  his  country,  lie 
hastened  over  the  splendid  repast  that  was  prepared  for  him ;  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  ceremonials,  with  which  the  zeal  of  Maxwell  sought 
to  display  his  respect  for  the  virtues  and  station  of  his  commander,  he 
retired  with  Graham  to  write  d^patches,  and  to  apportion  shares  of 
the  spoil  to  the  necessities  of  the  provinces.  In  these  duties,  his  wake- 
ful eyes  were  kept  open  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  Thay  for  Vhom 
he  laboured  slept  securely !  That  thought  was  rest  to  him.  But  they 
closed  not  their  eyes  without  praying  for  the  sweet  repoee  of  their 
benefactor.  And  he  found  it ;  not  in  sleep,  but  in  that  peace  of  heart 
which  the  world  cannot  give. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

LAMMINOTON. 

Day  succeeded  day,  in  the  execution  of  these  beoefieial  designs. 
When  fulfilled,  the  royal  halls  of  Lochmaben  did  not  long  detain  him, 
who  knew  no  satisfaction,  but  when  going  about  doing  good.  While  be 
was  thus  employed,  raising  with  the  quickness  of  magic,  by  the  hands 
of  his  soldiers,  the  lately  ruined  hamlets  into  well-built  villages ;  while 
the  gray  smoke,  curled  from  a  thousand  russet  cottages,  which  now 
spotted  the  sides  of  the  snow-clad  hills ;  while  all  the  lowlands,  whith- 
ersoever he  directed  his  steps,  breathed  of  comfort  and  abundance : 
he  felt  like  the  father  of  a  large  family,  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  and  vast 
home,  where  every  eye  turned  on  him  with  reverence,  every  lip  with 
gratitude. 

He  had  hardly  gone  the  circuit  of  these  now  cheerful  valleys,  when 
an  embassy  from  England^  which  had  first  touched  at  Lochmaben, 
overtook  him  at  the  tower  of  Lammington.  The  ambassadors  were 
Edmund  Earl  of  Arundel  (a  nobleman  who  had  married  the  only  sister 
of  De  Warenne),  and  Anthony  Beck  bishop  of  Durham. 

At  the  moment  their  splendid  cavalcade,  escorted  by  a  party  from 
Sir  Eustace  Maxwell,  entered  the  gate  of  Lammington,  Wallace  was 
in  the  hourly  expectation  of  Edwin ;  and  hearing  the  trampling  of 
horses,  he  hastened  into  the  court-yard,  attended  by  Gregory's  grand- 
children. One  was  in  his  arras,  two  others  held  by  his  plaid,  and  a 
third  played  with  the  sword  he  had  unbuckled  from  his  side.  It  was  a 
clear  frosty  day ;  and  the  keenness  of  the  air  brightened  the  complexion 
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of  Wallace,  while  it  deepened  the  rosea  of  hifs  infant  companions.  The 
leader  of  the  Scottish  escort  immediately  proclaimed  to  the  ambas&a- 
dors  that  this  was  the  Regent.  '  At  sight  of  so  uncourtly  a  scene,  the 
haughty  prelate  of  Durham  drew  back* 

^'  This  man  will  not  understand  his  own  interest,"  said  he,  in  a  dis- 
dainful whisper,  to  Lord  Arundel. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,  his  estimation  of  it  will  be  beyond  ours." 
As  the  Earl  made  this  reply,  the  officer  of  Maxwell  informed  Wallace 
of  the  names,  and  errand  of  the  illustrious  strangers.  At  the  mention 
of  a  Southron,  the  elder  children  ran  screaming  into  the  house ;  leaving 
the  youngest,  who  continued  on  the  breast  of  Wallace. 

The  bishop  drew  near. 

''We  come.  Sir  William  Wallace,"  cried  the  prelate,  in  a  tone 
whose  lordly  pitch  lowered,  when  his  surprised  eye  saw  the  god-like 
dignity  which  shone  over  the  countenance  of  the  man,  whose  domestic 
appearance,  when  descried  at  a  distance,  had  excited  his  contempt ; 
"  we  come  from  the  King  of  England,  with  a  message  for  your  priyate 
ear." 

"  And  I  hope,  gallant  chief,"  joined  Lord  Arundel,  '*  what  we  have 
to  impart,  will  give  peace  to  both  nations ;  and  establish,  in  honour,  the 
most  generous,  as  well  as  the  bravest  of  men." 

Wallace  bowed  to  the  EarPs  compliment ;  (he  knew,  by  his  title,  he 
must  be  the  brother  of  De  Warenne  ;)  and,  resigning  the  child  into  the 
aims  of  Graham,  with  a  graceful  welcome  he  conducted  the  Southron 
lords  into  the  hall. 

Lord  Arundel  looking  around,  said,  "  Are  we  alone,  Sir  William  V 

^  Perfectly,"  he  replied ;  "  and  I  am  ready  to  receive  any  proposals 
for  peace,  which  the  rights  of  Scotland  will  allow  her  to  accept" 

The  Earl  drew  from  his  bosom  a  gold  casket,  and  laying  it  on  a 
table  before  him,  addressed  the  Regent : — ^'''Sir  William  Wallace,  I 
come  to  you,  not  with  tlie  denunciations  of  an  implacable  liege  lord, 
whom  a  rash  vassal  has  ofiended ;  but  in  the  grace  of  the  most  gene- 
rous of  roonarchs,  anxious  to  convert  a'  brave  insurgent  into  a  loyal 
friend.  My  lord  the  King,  having  heard,  by  letters  from  my  brother- 
in-law.  the  Earl  de  Warenne,  of  the  honourable  manner  with  which 
you  treated  the  English  whom  the  &te  of  battle-threw  into  your  power ; 
instead  of  sending  over  from  Flanders  a  mighty  army  to  overwhelm 
this  rebellious  kingdom,  has  deputed  me,  even  as  an  ambassador,  to 
reason  with  the  rashness  he  is  ready  to  pardon.  Also,  with  this  dia- 
dem," continued  the  Earl,  drawing  a  circlet  of  jewels  from  the  casket^ 
''  which  my  brave  sovereign  tore  from  the  browa  o{  u  ^^x^Jt^Tv  \n^\^&.^^ 
on  the  TSLjnpaiis  of  Acre,  he  sends  the  assurance  oC  \i\a  le^sax^  ^ot  ^^ca 
15* 
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heroic  virtaes  of  his  eneiny.  And,  to  these  jewels,  he  commands  me 
to  say,  ho  will  add  a  more  efficient  crown, — ^if  Sir  William  Wallace 
will  awake  from  tliis  trance  of  false  enthusiasm ;  and  acknowledge,  as 
he  is  in  duty  bound  to  do,  the  supremacy  of  England  over  this  conntiy. 
— Speak  but  the  word,  noblest  of  Scots,"  added  the  Earl, "  and  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  has  orders  from  the  generous  Edward,  immediately 
to  anoint  you  King  of  Scotland  : — ^that  done,  my  royal  master  will  sup- 
port you  in  yDur  throne,  against  every  man,  who  may  dare  to  dispute 
youf  authority." 

At  these  words,  Wallace  rose  from  his  seat. — ^^  My  Lord,"  said  he^ 
'^  since  I  took  up  arms  for  injured  Scotland,  I  have  been  used  to  look 
into  the  hearts  of  men ;  I  therefore  estimate  with  every  due  respect 
the  compliment  which  this  message  of  your  King  pays  to  my  virtues. 
Had  he  thought  that  I  deserved  the  confidence  of  Scotland,  he  would 
not  have  insulted  me  with  offering  a  price  for  my  allegiance.  To  be 
even  a  crowned  vassal  of  King  Edward,  is  far  beneath  my  ambition. 
Take  back  the  Saracen's  diadem :  it  shall  never  dishonour  the  brows 
of  him,  who  has  sworn  by  the  Cross,  to  maintain  the  independence  -of 
Scotland,  or  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  struggle." 

"  Weigh  well,  brave  sir,"  resumed  the  Earl,  "  the  cbnsequences  of 
this  answer.  Edward  will  soon  be  in  Enghmd  ;  he  will  march  hither 
himself;  not  at  the  head  of  such  armies  as  you  have  discomfited,  but 
with  countless  legions ;  and  when  he  falls  upon  any  countky  in  indigna- 
tion, the  places  of  its  cities  are  known  no  more." 

"  Better  for  a  brave  people  so  to  perish,"  replied  Wallace,  ^  than  tA 
exist  in  dishonour." 

"  What  dishonour,  noble  Scot,  can  accnie  from  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  your  liege  lord  1  or  to  wHat  can  the  proudest  ambition  in 
Scotland  extend,  beyond  that  of  possessing  its  throne  ?" 

"  I  am  not  such  a  slave,"  cried  Wallace,  **  as  to  prefer,  what  men 
_  might  ciill  aggrandizement,  before  the  higher  destiny,  of  preserving  to 
roy  country  its  birthright  independence.  To  be  the  guardian  of  her 
laws,  and  of  the  individual  rights  of  every  man  bom  on  Scotti^  ground, 
is  my  ambition.  Ill  should  I  perform  the  one  duty,  were  I  to  wrong 
the  posterity  of  Alexander,  by  invading  their  throne;  and  horrible 
would  be  my  treason  againM  the  other,  could  I  sell  my  confiding  coun- 
try, for  a  name  and  a  bauble,  into  the  grasp  of  an  usurper." 

'^  Brand  not,  with  so  unjust  an  epithet,  the  munificent  Edward  !^* 
interrupted  Lord  Arundel ;  *'  let  your  own  noble  nature  be  a  witness  of 
his.     Put  from  you  all  the  prejudices,  which  the  ill  conduct  of  his  offi- 
cers have  excited ;  and  you  must  perceive,  that  in  accepting  his  teims, 
you  will  best  repay  yout  co\m\,rf'a  fiwA^^wi^^Xii  ^g^vca^Vc^^eaee." 
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^  So  great  would  be  my  damning  sin,  in  sach  an  acceptance,*'  cried 
Wallace,  "  that  I  should  be  abhorred  by  God  and  man.  You  talk  of 
noble  minds,  Earl ;  look  into  your  own  ;  and  will  it  not  tell  you,  that 
in  the  moment  a  people  bring  themselves  to  put  the  command  of  their 
actions,  and  with  that  their  consciences,  into  the  hands  of  an  usurper, 
(and  that  Edward  is  one  in  Scotland,  our  annals,  and  his  tyrannies,  de- 
clare), they  sell  their  birthright,  and  become  unworthy  the  name  of 
men  1 — ^In  that  deed,  they  abjure  the  gift  with  which  God  had  intrusted 
them ;  and  justly  the  angels  of  his  host  depart  from  them. — You  know 
the  sacred  axiom — Virtue  is  better  than  life!  By  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  preserve  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  and  we  are 
ready  to  obey. — Neither  the  threats,  nor  the  blandishments  of  Edward, 
have  power  to  shake  the  resolves  of  them  who  *  draw  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  !'  "* 

"  Rebellious  man  !^'  exclaimed  Beck,  who  had  listened  impatiently ; 
and  whose  haughty  spirit  could  ill  brook  such  towering  language  bdng 
directed  to  hu  sovereign ;  **  since  you  dare  quote  Scripture  to  sanction 
crime,  hear  my  embassage.  To  meet  the  possibility  of  this  flagitious 
obstinacy,  I  came  armed  with  the  thunder  of  the  church ;  and  the  in- 
dignation of  a  justly  incensed  monarch.  Accept  his  most  gracious  of- 
fers, delivered  to  you  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Here  is  the  cross,  to 
receive  your  oath  of  fealty,'*  cried  he,  stretching  it  forth,  as  if  he 
thought  his  commands  were  irresistible ;  ''  but  beware !  keep  it  with  a 
truer  faith,  than  did  the  traitor  Baliol,  or  expect  the  malediction  of 
Heaven, — ^the  exterminating  vengeance  of  your  liege  lord  !** 

Wallace  was  not  discomposed  by  this  attack  from  the  stormy  pre- 
late :  **  My  lord  of  Durham,*'  replied  he,  with  his  usual  tranquil  air, 
^  had  your  sovereign  sent  me  such  proposals  as  became  a  just  king,  and 
were  possible  for  an  honest  Scot  to  admit,  he  should  have  found  me 
ready  to  have  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  honour. 
But  when  he  demands  the  sacri^ce  of  my  integrity ;  when  he  asks  me 
to  sign  a  deed,  that  would  again  spread  this  renovated  land  with  devas- 
tation ;  were  I  to  consider  the  glossing  language  of  his  embassy  as 
grace  and  nobleness,  I  should  belie  my  own  truth ;  which  tramples 
alike  on  his  menacdb,  and  his  pretended  claims. — And  I  ask  you,  priest 
of  heaven !  is  he  a  God  greater  than  Jehovah,  that  I  should  fear  him  V 

*'  And  durst  thoi;  presume,  audacious  rebel  !*'  exclaimed  Beck, 
'*  that  the  light  of  Israel  deigns  to  shine  on  a  barbarian  nation,  in  arms 

*  Gideon  was  a  cbaracter  held  in  sach  respect  by  Wallace,  that  be  soemi  to  bare  re- 
|ard«d  bim  aa  bla  partlealar  example.    Gideon's  was  a  patrloCa  awoxA^  vti<l  *&«»«&. 
Miimil  bts  sniia^    Tbe  reference  to  Old«on,  In  this  reply,  oorresv^^ikAA  "wWXx  \A&  V)in&«t 
one.    TbeM  are  tba  tort  oftentbaenta  that  most  displeased  the  «oi»ot  «9t.  Y«\&. 


neve  lae  wora  oi  a  synoa,  agaii 
anathema,  nor  anned  thousandSj 
macy  of  £dwaid.  He  may  cai 
he  can  never  subdne.'* 

"Then,"  cried  Beck,  sadt 
stretching  his  crosier  over  the  hi 
shed  plagues,  miseries,  and  deatf 
like  judgments,  to  &11  on  this  rel 
er !    And  thus  I  leave  it  my  cut! 

Wallace  smiled,  as  the  terrific 
mon  in  sacred  guise.  Lord  Aran 
malediction.  Sir  William  Waliac4 
with  so  much  military  nobleness." 

**  I  should  not  regard  the  cure 
Wallace,  "  when  my  conscience  as 
side.  And  is  he  not  omniscient,  t 
judices  of  men  ?  Does  he  not  res 
causes  1  And  shall  I  shrink,  whe 
Shal?  I  not  regard  these  anathen 
the  adversary  would  drive  me  frot 
fire,  and  the  earth  open  beneath  n 
planted  me  here ;  and  as  long  as 
nor  devils  can  move  me  hence.'' 

"Thou  art  incorrigible*!"  cried 

"  I  would  say,  firm," 
virtnA  « — ^•^- 
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longer  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the  person  he  had  excommunicated, 
would  infect  him  with  his  own  curses.  On  opening  the  door,  a  group 
of  Scot^  who  waited  in  the  ante-chamber,  hastened  forward.  At  sight 
of  the  prelate,  they  raised  their  bonnets,  and  hesitated  to  pass.  He 
stood  on  the  threshold,  proudly  neglectful  of  their  respect.  In  the  next 
minnie  Wallace  appeared  with  Lord  Arundel. 

"^  Braye  knight,^'  said  the  Earl,  "  the  adieus  of  a  man,  as  sensible 
of  your  priyate  worth,  as  he  regrets  the  errors  of  your  public  opinions, 
abide  with  you !'' 

^  Were  Edward  sensible  to  virtue,  like  his  brave  subjects,"  replied 
the  chief,  "  I  should  not  fear  that  another  drop  of  blood  need  be  shed 
in  Seotland,  to  convince  him  of  his  present  injustice.  Farewell,  noble 
Earl :  the  generous  candour  of  yourself,  and  your  brother-in-law,  will 
ever  live  in  the  remembrance  of  William  Wallace." 

While  be  yet  spoke,  a  youth  broke  from  the  group  before  them,  and 
rushing  towards  the  Regent,  threw  himself  with  a  cry  of  joy  at  his  feet. 
*'  My  Edwin,  my  (brother !"  exclaimed  Wallace ;  and  immediately  rais- 
ing him»  clasped  him  in  his  arms.  The  throng  of  Scots,  who  had  ac- 
companied their, young  leader  from  Stirling,  now  crowded  about  the 
chief ;  some  kneeling,  and  kissing  his  garments ,  others,  ejaculating, 
with  uplifted  hands,  their  thanks  at  seeing  their  protector  in  safety,  and 
Mrith  redoubled  ^ory. 

'*  You  forgive  me,  my  master  and  friend  ?"  cried  Ed^Yin,  forget- 
ting, in  the  happy  agitation  of  his  mind,  the  presence  of  the  English 
ambassadors. 

'<  It  was  only  as  a  master,  I  condemned  you,  ray  brother !"  returned 
Wallace ;  '*  every  proof  of  your  affection,  must  render  you  dearer  to 
me ;  and  had  it  been  exerted  against  an  offender  not  so  totally  in  our 
power,  you  would  not  have  met  my  reprimand.  But  ever  remember, 
that  the  persons  of  prisoners  are  inviolable ;  for  they  lie  on  the  bosom 
of  mercy ;  and  who,  that  has  honour,  would  take  them  thence  ?" 

Lord  Arundel,  who  had  lingered  to  observe  this  short  but  animated 
scene,  now  ventured  to  interrupt  it : — "  May  I  ask,  noble  Wallace," 
said  he,  '*  if  this  interesting  youth  be  the  brave  young  Ruthven,  who 
distingdished  himself  at  Dumbarton ;  and  who,  De  Warenne  told  me, 
incurred  a  severe,  though  just  sentence  from  you,  in  consequence  of  his 
attack  upon  one,  whom,  as  a  soldier,  I  blush  to  name  ?" 

'*  It  is  the  same,"  replied  Wallace  :  *'  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  such 
as  he,  arc  as  sinews  to  my  arms ;  and  bring  a  more  grateful  empire  to 
my  heart,  than  all  the  crowns  which  may  be  in  the  power  of  Edward 
to  bestow." 
.    "  I  hare  ofien  seen  the  homage  of  the  body  ^^  aaiA  \\ve  Y*^^^''^  \wiJCV«wi 


self  deliver  to  King  Edward,*'  n 
the  man,  on  whom  he  may  be  fo 
tenco  of  rebellion ;  and  when  the 
kingdom  at  his  feet,  the  virtues  on 
the  mercy  he  now  contemns/' 

Beck  did  not  condescend  to  lit 
tion ;  but,  proceeding  to  the  court* 
his  worthier  colleague  appeared  ftt 
of  Sir  John  Graham,  who  attended' 
'^What  miracle  is  before  me!     K 
wide  insarrection,  is  in  the  bloom  o, 
I  have  seen,  appear  in  the  very  mor 
our  veterans ;  you  make  yourselves 
purchased  by  long  experience,  and 
battles !" 

"  Then  by  our  morning  judge  w 
ham ;  "  and  show  your  monarch,  tha 
will  in  some  hour  close  upon  prince 
again  be  overshadowed  by  his  darkn 

"  Listen  not  to  their  bold  treason 
to  his  horse,  in  no  very  clerical  st 
Arundel  made  some  courteous  repl} 
rest  of  the  Scottish  officers  who  sto< 
followed  by  his  escort,  pursued  the  s 
covered  banks  of  tha  ni-*—  - 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

LAMMINGTON. 

When  Wallace  was  leh  alone  with  Edwin,  the  happy  youth  (afler 
eipressiog  delight  that  Murray  then  held  his  head-quarters  in  Botbwell 
castle)  iook  from  his  bosom  two  packets ;  one  from  Lord  Mar,  the  other 
from  the  Countess.  "  My  dear  cousin,"  said  he,  "  has  sent  you  many 
blessings ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  her  to  register  even  one  on  paper, 
while  my  aunt  wrote  all  this.  Almost  ever  since  her  own  recovery, 
Helen  has  confined  herself  to  my  uncle's  sick  .chamber ;  now  totally 
deserted  by  the  fair  Countess,  who  seems  ta  have  forgotten  all  duties, 
in  the  adulation  of  the  audience-hall." 

"Wallace  remarked  on  the  indisposition  of  Mar,  and  the  attention  of 
his  daughter,  with  tenderness.  And  Edwin,  witli  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  happy  friendship,  proceeded  to  describe  the  regal  style 
which  the  Countess  had  affected ;  and  the  absurd  ceremony  with 
which  she  welcomed  the  Earls  Badenoch  and  Athol  to  their  native 
country.  "Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,"  continued  he,  "I  cannot  guess 
what  vain  passion  has  taken  possession  of  her ;  but  the  very  day  in 
which  I  went  to  SBawdoun,  to  receive  her  commands  for  you,  I  found  her 
seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  with  ladies  standing  in  her  presence,  and 
our  younger  chieflains  thronging  the  gallery,  as  if  she  were  tlie  Regent 
herself.  Helen  entered  for  a  moment,  but,  amazed,  started  back; 
never  before  having  witnessed  the  morning  courts  of  her  stepmother." 

But  Edwin  did  not  relate  to  his  friend  all  that  passed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding conference  between  him  and  his  gentle  cousin. 

Blushing  for  her  father's  wife,  Helen  would  have  retired  immedia- 
tely to  her  own  apartments  (to  which  she  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
returning  since'  the  EarPs  convalescence) ;  but  Edwin  drew  her  into 
one  of  Lady  Mar's  rooms ;  and  seating  her  beside  him,  began  to  speak 
of  his  anticipated  meeting  with  Wallace.  He  held  her  hand  in  his :  — 
'^  My  dearest  cousin,"  said  he,  '*  will'  not  this  tender  hand,  which  has 
suffered  so  much  for  our  brave  friend,  write  him  one  word  of  kind  re- 
membrance ?     Our  queen  here  will  send  him  volumes." 

"  Then  lie  would  hardly  have  time  to  attend  to  one  of  mine,"  replied 
Helen,  with  a  smile :  "  besides,  he  requires  no  new  assurances,  to  con- 
vince him,  that  Helen  Mar  can  never  cease  to  remember  her  bene- 
fiictor  with  the  most  grateful  thoughts." 

"  And  is  this  all  I  am  to  say  to  him,  Helen  Y^ 


BW6et  maid  who  lives  here  the  life  of 
tertain  him  with  the  pomps  and  yanitit 

Helen  had  in  vain  attempted  to  stq 
at  her  mantling  blushes,  he  half-whiq 
'*  Ah,  my  sweet  cousin,  tlMae  is  sometl 
beating  heart,  than  you  will  allow  your 

Helenas  heart  did  beat  violently,  hot 
but  conscious,  whatever  might  be  there^ 
her  soul,  she  turned  on  him  a  steady  loo 
is  nothing  in  my  heart  that  you  jsiky 
William  Wallace,  beyond  all  other  men, 
my  deep  veneration,  with  a  sentiment  ^ 
has  spoken  to  me  the  language  of  friendj 
be  his  friend :  —  and  having  tasted  of  h< 
What  pleasure  can  I  find  in  pageants — ^k 
of  men  ?    Is  not  he  a  brighter  object  tha 
Is  not  his  esteem  of  a  value,  that  puts  to 
in  the  world  ?  ^  Do  me  then  justice,  my 
gloomy,  no  sighing  recluse.    I  am  happy 
happy  at  the  side  of  my  father^s  couch ; 
the  most  exemplary  of  human  beings ;  ai 
of  a  child,  to  a  parent  deserving  all  my  1( 

"  Ah,  Helen !  Helen !"  cried  Edwin 
my  heart !  But  you  and  Sir  William  W 
I  dare  not!" 
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kdy  lired  in  the  state  of  a  queen,  he  hoped  he  should  be  excused  for 
mistaking  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting  for  company ;  and  for  that  reason 
hsTing  retired,  till  he  could  bid  her  adieu  in  a  less  public  scene. 

Lady  Mar,  with  increased  stateliness,  replied,  *'  Perhaps  it  is  ne- 
eessazy  to  remind  you,  Edwin,  that  though  Lord  Mar's  wife,  I  am  not 
only  heiress  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  northern  isles,  but,  like  Lord 
Badenoch,  of  the  blood  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Rely  on  it,  I  do 
not  degenerate ;  and  that  I  affect  no  state,  to  which  I  may  not  pre- 
tend.'* 

To  conceal  an  irrepressible  smile  at  the  pride  of  his  aunt,  Edwin 
turned  towards  the  window ;  but  not  before  the  Countess  had  observed 
the  ridicule  which  played  on  his  lips.  Vexed,  but  afraid  io  reprimand 
one  who  might  so  soon  resent  it,  by  speaking  of  her  disparagingly  to 
Waflaee,  she  unburdened  the  swelling  of  her  anger  upon  the  unoffend- 
ing Helen.  Not  doubting  that  she  felt  as  Edwin  did,  and  fiincying  that 
she  saw  the  same  expression  in  her  countenance ;  "  Lady  Helen,-' 
cried  she,  **  I  request  an  explanation  of  that  look  of  derision,  which  I 
now  see  on  your  face.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  intoxication  of 
your  vanity,  dare  impel  you  to  despise  claims,  which  may  oif^  day  be 
established  to  your  confusion.*' 

This  attack  surprised  Helen,  who,  absorbed  in  other  meditations, 
bad  scarcely  heard  her  mother's  words  to  Edwin.  "  I  neither  deride 
you,  Lady  Mar,  nor  despise  the  claims  of  Lord  Badenoch.  But  since 
yon  have  condescended  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  must,  out  of 
respect  to  yourself,  and  tenderness  for  my  father,  frankly  say,  that  the 
assumption  of  honours  not  legally  in  your  possession,  may  involve  him 
in  ridicule,  and  pluck  danger  on  your  nearest  relatives.  It  is  what  my 
latiier  would  never  approve,  were  he  to  know  it.  And  surely,  awa- 
kening the  jealousy  of  other  ladies  of  the  royal  houses,  is  not  a  proba- 
ble mode  to  facilitate  the  succession  of  Lord  Badenoch." 

Provoked  at  the  just  reasoning  of  this  reply,  and  at  being  misappre- 
hended, with  regard  to  the  object  with  whom  she  hoped  to  share  the 
splendours  of  a  throne,  Lady  Mar  answered,  rather  inconsiderately, 
^'  Tour  father  is  an  old  man,  and  has  outlived  every  generous  feeling. 
He  neither  understands  my  actions,  nor  shall  he  control  them."  Struck 
dumb  by  this  unexpected  declaration,  Helen  suffered  her  to  proceed. 
^  And  as  to  Lord  Badenoch  giving  me  the  rank,  to  which  my  birth  en-  . 
titles  me,  that  is  a  foolish  dream — ^I  look  to  a  greater  hand." 

*'  What !"  enquired  Edwin,  with  an  innocent  laugh,  "  does  your 
Highness  expect  my  uncle  to  die,  and  that  Bruce  will  come  hither  to 
lay  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  your  feet?" 

I  expect  nothing  of  Bruce,  nor  of  your  uuc\e,^'  leVwrcv^  \5cya^'sir&i 
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may  translate  the  same  lesson.  Adi 
ing  her  mantling  cheek  with  his  lii 
"  may  good  angels  guard  you !" 

The  substance  of  the  latter  part  ol 
Wallace.    He  smiled  at  the  vain  folli 
seal  of  her  letter.    It  was  in  the  sam 
at  one  moment  declaring  herself  his  di 
uttering  wild  professions  of  never-end 
the  sacrifice  that  had  been  made  of  hei 
ing  passion  of  Lord  Mar ;  and  compla 
with  any  of  her  feelings.    Then  pictu 
result  from  the  reciprocal  love  of  coi 
show  how  truly  hers  would  unite  with  ^ 
tliis  strange  epistle,  told  him  that  the  dc 
tions  of  the  house  of  Cummin  was  t* 
quish  its  claims  on  the  crown,  to  ph 
wear  it 

The  words  of  this  letter  were  so 
penned,  that  had  not  Edwin  described 
Mar,  Wallace  might  have  believed,  th: 
him ;  and  that  could  she  share  his  hearl 
dary  object  To.  establish  this  decepti 
live  here  as  at  the  head  of  a  court,  an< 
pleasure  in  it ; — ^but  did  they  look  into  i 
I  serve,  while  I  seem  jbajemn.    i-— — 
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from  the  Moll  of  Kintyre,  to  the  farthest  mountains  of.  Glenmore. 
There  the  victorious  Lord  Ruthven  had  met  him ;  having  completed 
the  recovery  of  the  Highlands,  hy  a  range  of  conquests  from  the  Spey 
to  the  Murray-frith,  and  Inverness-shire.  Lord  Bothwell,  also,  as  his 
colleague,  had  brought  irom  the  shore  of  Ross,  and  the  hills  of 
Caitlmess,  every  Southron  banner,  which  had  disgraced  their  embat^ 
U<m1  towers. 

Graham  was  sent  for  by  Wallace,  to  hear  these  pleasant  tidings. 

**Ah!'*  cried  Edwin,  in  triumph,  ''not  a  spot  north  of  the  Forth 
now  remains,  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish 
Hon !" 

*'  Nor  south  of  it  either  !'*  retfirned  Graham :  "  from  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  to  my  gallant  father's  government  on  the  Tweed ;  from  the 
Cheviots,  to  the  northern  ocean,  all  now  is  our  own.  The  door  is 
locked  against  England ;  and  Scotland  must  prove  unfaithful  to  her- 
self, before  the  Southrons  can  again  set  foot  on  her  borders." 

The  more  private  accounts,  were  not  less  gratifying  to  Wallace ; 
for  he  found,  that  his  plans  for  disciplining,  and  bringing  the  people  into 
order,  were  every  where  adopted ;  and  that  in  consequence,  alarm  and 
penary  had  given  way  to  peace  and  abundance.  To-  witness  the  suc- 
cess of  his  comprehensive  designs,  and  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
Lord  Ruthven  and  the  Earl  of  Athol,  relative  to  the  government  of 
Perth,  Lord  Mar  strongly  urged  him  (since  he  had  driven  the  enemy  so 
many  hundred  miles  into  their  own  country)  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  scene  of  controversy.  ''Go,"  added  the  Earl,  "through  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  across  the  Queensferry,  directly  into  Perthshire.  I  would 
not  have  you  come  to  Stirling,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  you  are 
influenced  in  your  judgment,  either  by  myself  or  my  wife.  But  I  think 
there  cannot  be  a  question,  that  Lord  Ruthven's  services  to  the  great 
cause,  invest  him  with  a  claim  which  his  opponent  does  not  possess. 
Lord  Athol  has  none  beyond  that  of  superior  rank ;  but  being  the  near 
relation  of  my  wife,  I  believe  she  is  anxious  for  his  elevation.  There- 
fore, come  not  near  us,  if  you  would  avoid  female  importunity,  and 
spare  me  the  pain  of  hearing,  what  I  must  condemn." 

Wallace  now  recollected  the  passage  in  Lady  Mar's  letter,  which, 
though  not  speaking  out,  insinuated  how  she  expected  he  would  decide : 
she  said^— "  As  your  interest  is  mine,  my  noble  friend,  all  that  belongs 
to  me  is  yours : — ^my  kindred  are  not  withheld,  in  the  gift  my  devoted 
heart  bestows  on  you.  Use  them  as  your  own  ;  make  them  bulwarks 
aroond  your  power,  the  creatures  of  your  will,  the  instruments  of  your 
benevolence,  the  defenders  of  your  rights." 

Well  pleased  to  avoid  another  rencontre  with  this  lady's  love  and 
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It  was  on  the  eve  of  St.  Niclu 
WaUace  drew  near  to  the  coast  of  J 
the  tremendous  precipice  of  Kingho 

*'  Behold,  Edwin,'*  said  he,  <'  tf 
those  horrible  cliffs,  fell  the  best  of 
father  accompanied  him  in  that  fatal 
group,  who  had  the  evil  hap  to  fin 
rocks  below/' 

"  I  have  heard,"  observed  Grabs 
prophesied  this  dreadful  calamity  to  i 

*'  He  did  prognosticate,"  replied 
of  April  a  storm  should  burst  over  thi 
try  in  ruins.  Fear  seized  the  farm* 
nobler  object,  than  their  harvests.  T 
continued  perfectly  serene.  Lord  A 
saged  the  event,  at  noon  reproached 
completion.  But  even  at  the  momen 
on  a  foaming  steed  arrived  at  the  gat 
accidentally  fallen  from  the  precipi* 
'  This,'  said  the  Lord  of  ErcUdown,  * 
tempest,  which  shall  long  blow  calai 
Scotland !' — And  surely  his  words 
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The  like  diecoarse  held  the  friends,  till  they  landed  at  Roseyth  cas- 
tle, where  they  lodged  there  for  the  night ;  and  next  morning  recom- 
menciog  their  joomey  at  daybreak,  they  crossed  the  Lomonds  under  a 
wintry  san,  and  entered  Perth  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm. 

The  Regent^s  arrival  soon  spread  throughout  the  province,  and  the 
hall  of  the  castle  was  speedily  crowded  with  chieftains,  come  to  pay 
their  respects  to  their  benefactor.  An  army  of  grateful  peasantry  from 
the  hills,  filled  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  begging  for  one  glance  only  of 
their  beloved  lord.  To  oblige  them,  Wallace  mounted  his  horse  ;  and 
between  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Athol,  with  his  bonnet  off,  rode  from 
the  castle  to  the  populace-covered  plain,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
city.  He  gratified  their  affectionate  eagerness  by  this  condescension ; 
and  received,  in  return,  the  sincere  homage  of  a  thousand  grateful 
hearts.  The  snow-topped  Grampians  echoed  with  Che  proud  acclama- 
tions, of  "  Our  deliverer" — ^**  Our  prince" — ^*  The  champion  of  Scot- 
land"—'' The  glorious  William  Wallace !"  and  the  shores  of  the.Tay 
resounded  with  similar  rejoicings,  at  sight  of  him  who  had  fhade  the 
Scottish  seamen  lords  of  the  northern  ocean. 

Ruthven  beheld  tliis  eloquence  of  nature,  with  sympathetic  feelings. 
His  just  sense  of  the  unequalled  merits  of  the  Regent  had  long  inter- 
nally acknowledged  him  as  his  sovereign  ;  and  he  smiled  with  approba^ 
tion,  at  every  breathing  amongst  the  people,  which  intimated  what 
would  at  last  be  their  general  shout.  Wallace  had  proved  himself  not 
only  a  warrior,  but  a  legislator.  In  the  midst  of  war  he  had  planted 
the  fruits  of  peace ;  and  now  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  waved  abundant 
on  every  hill. 

Different  were  the  thoughts  of  the  gloomy  Athol,  as  he  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  Regent.  Could  he,  by  a  Iook,  have  blasted  those  valiant 
arms ;  have  palsied  that  youthful  head,  whose  judgment  shamed  the 
hoariest  temples ;  gladly  would  he  have  made  Scotland  the  sacrifice ; 
so  that  he  might  never  again  find  himself  in  the  triumphant  train  of  one 
whom  he  deemed  a  boy  and  an  upstart !  Thus  did  he  muse ;  and  thus 
did  envy  open  a  way  into  his  soul,  for  those  demons  to  enter,  which 
were  so  soon  to  possess  it  with  the  fellest  designs. 

The  issue  of  Ruthven's  claims  did  not  lessen  Iiord  AthoPs  hatred 
of  the  Regent.  Wallace  simply  stated  the  case  ta  him  ;  only  chang- 
ing the  situations  of  the  opponents :  he  supposed  Athol  to  be  in  the 
place  of  Ruthven ;  and  then  asked  the  frowning  Earl — ^if  Ruthven  had 
demanded  a  government,  which  Athol  had  bravely  won,  and  nobly  se- 
cured, whether  he  should  deem  it  just,  to  be  sentenced  to  relinquish  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  rival  ?  By  this  question,  he  was  forced  to  decide 
against  hunself.    Bot  while  Wallace  generously  hoped,  that  b^  ha.H\a% 
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vising  me  snie  ^au  oi  uiu  proaa  asu 
envy,  he  durst  not  yet  breathe  to  any* 
Date  the  unpretending  Wallace. 

Meanwhile,  the  unconscious  objo 
overwhelming  crowds  constantly  aai 
age,  retired  to  Hunting-tower ;  a  cai 
distance  from  the  town.     Secluded  fi 
with  the'  chiefs  of  several  clans  matte 
repose  of  the  country ;  but  receiving  s 
from  the  counties  farther  north,  he  <i 
Severe  as  the  weather  was  at  that  s* 
hospitalities  of  Hunting-tower  ;  and, 
young  friend  Edwin,  with  a  smalhbui 
journey,  which  he  intended  should  coi 
lands. 

With  the  chieflain  of  almost  every 
a  day ;  and  according  to  the  interest, 
rounding  peasantry,  created  in  liis  n 
Every  where  he  was  welcomed  with  • 
held  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  wii 
emotions,  till  they  wrung  his  heart 

The  last  day  of  the  old  year,  he  Sf 
chum  castle  ;*  and  after  a  bounteous 
joined,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
the  night,  to  hail  the  coming  in  of  the  t 
that  hour,  twrfw*  m— at-  —  -*- 
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],*'  answered  he,  "  more  than  thy  beanteous  self,  will  then  fill 
f  anns !  Thy  babe,  my  wife,  will  then  hang  at  thy  bosom,  to 
a  parentis  joys  thy  grateful  husband !" — ^That  time  was  now 
d,  and  where  was  Marion  ?— ^old  in  her  grave.  Where  that 
je  1 — a  murderer's  steel  had  reached  it  ere  it  saw  the  light. 
e  loaned  at  these  recollections :  he  struck  his  hand  forci- 
buTstinff  heart,  and  fled  from  the  room.  The  noise  of  the 
laughing  of  the  dancers,  prevented  his  emotions  from  being 
and  rushing  far  from  the  joyous  tumult,  till  its  sounds  died 
ize,  or  were  only  brought  to  his  ear  by  fitful  gusts,  he  speed- 
le  margin  of  the  lake,  as  if  he  would  have  flown  even  from 
But  memory,  racking  memory,  followed  him.     Throwing  'j 

a  bank,  over  which  the  ice  hung  in  pointed  masses,  be  felt 
ighness  of  the  ground ;  for  all  within  him  was  disturbed,  and 

,"  cried  he,  "  O !  why  was  I  selected  for  this  cruel  sacrifice  1 
this  heart,  to  whom  the  acclaim  of  multitudes  could  bring  no 
;  why  was  it  to  be  bereft  of  all  that  ever  made  it  beat  with 
Companion  of  my  days,  partner  of  my  soul !  my  lost,  lost 
nd  are  thine  eyes  for  ever  closed  on  me  ?  shall  I  never  more  m 

hand,  which  ever  thrilled  my  frame  with  evpry  sense  of  rap- 
>ne,  gone  for  ever — and  I  am  alone !"  ^ 

and  agonising,  was  the  pause,  which  succeeded  to  this  fearful 
'  feeling.  In  that  hour  of  grief,  renewed  in  all  its  former  vi- 
forgot  country,  friends,  and  all  on  earth.  The  recollection 
le  was  mockery  to  him ;  for  where  was  she,  to  whom  the 
is  praises  would  have  given  so  much  joy  3 
'  said  he, "  it  was  indeed  happiness,  to  be  brightened  in  those 
hen  the  gratitude  of  our  poor  retainers  met  thine  ear,  how 
lay  thy  sofl  cheek  to  mine,  and  shoot  its  gentle  warmlh  into 
'*  At  that  moment,  he  turned  his  face  on  the  gelid  bank : — 
ith  wild  horror  he  exclaimed,  '*  Is  it  now  so  cold  ? — ^My  Ma- 
rardered  wife  !'*  and  rushing  from  the  spot,  he  again  hastened 
margin  of  the  loch.  But  there  he  still  heard  the  distant  sound 
les  from  the  castle  :  he  could  not  bear  their  gay  notes ;  and 
>  the  hiU  which  overhung  Loch-awe's  domains,  he  ascended 
and  reckless  steps  the  rocky  sides  of  Ben  Cmachan.  Full 
ing  thoughts,  and  impelled  by  a  wild  despair,  he  hurried  from 
teep ;  "and  was  rapidly  descending  the  western  side  of  tba 
regardless  of  the  piercing  sleet,  when  his  course  was  sud- 
;ked,  by  coming  with' a  violent  shock  against  another  huii\aA. 
10,  running  as  hastily  through  ihe  stonn,  Yi'aA  ^iv««avax\ftXM- 
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w  my  lauier  8  coi : — ic  is  jusi  oy.  j 
dance  in  the  new  year  with  a  boa 
piank  yon  for  my  broken  shins  !** 

As  the  honest  lad  went  on,  tellio 
ticulars  dear  to  his  simple  wishes,  TV 
fully  conducting  him  through  the 
declivity  which  led  to  the  shephen 
yards  of  it,  Wallace  heard  the  sound 
carolling  of  mirth ;  the  solemn  chan 
with  the  roaring  blast. 

"  I  am  not  too  late  yet !"  cried  tt 
not  have  run  so  fast,  had  I  not  wante 
to  make  one  in  the  new-year*8  hymn. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  little 
ceremony  of  knocking,  opened  the  lal 
said  to  his  companion,  "  We  have  no 
Lord  Wallace  has  cleared  the  countr 
pushed  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  di^ 
venerable  old  man  on  his  knees  befor 
family  of  young  people,  and  an  age< 
thanksgiving.  The  youth,  without  a 
the  door;  and  making  a  sign  to  his  c( 
obeyed,  and  as  the  anthems  rose  in  si 
low  breathings  of  the  lightly  touched 
he  felt  the  tumult  of  his  bosom  gradu 
rable  sire  laid  damn  *fc*  s*-*— a^— * 
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stowed  upon  ns,  we  hombly  implore  thee  to  hold  in  thine  Ahnightj  pro- 
tection, him,  bj  whose  arm  thoa  hast  wrought  the  deliverance  of 
Scotland.  Let  our  preserver  be  saved  from  his  sins  by  the  blood  of 
Christ !  Let  our  benefactor  be  blessed  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  and 
all  prosper  with  him,  that  he  takes  in  hand !  May  the  good  he  has  dis- 
pensed to  his  country,  be  returned  four-fold  into  his  bosom ; — and  may 
he  live  to  see  a  race  of  his  own,  reaping  the  harvest  of  his  virtues,  and 
adding  fresh  honours  to  the  stalworth  name  of  Wallace  !" 

Every  mouth  echoed  a  fervent  amen,  to  this  prayer ;  and  Wallace 
himself  inwardly  breathed,  "  And  have  I  not,  even  now,  sinned,  All- 
gracious  God!  in  the  distraction  of  this  night^s  remembrance?  I 
monmed, — ^I  would  not  be  comforted.  But  in  thy  mercy  thou  hast  led 
me  hither,  to  see  the  happy  fruits  of  my  labours ;  and,  I  am  resigned, 
and  thankful !'' 

The  sacred  rites  over,  two  girls  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  between  them  brought  forward  a  rough  table  covered  with  dishes 
and  bread ;  while  the  mother,  taking  off  a  large  pot,  emptied  its  smoking 
contents  into  the  different  vessels.  Meanwhile  the  young  man,  intro- 
ducing the  stranger  to  his  father,  related  the  accident  of  the  meeting ; 
and  the  good  old  shepherd,  bidding  him  a  hearty  Welcome,  desired  him 
to  draw  near  the  fire,  and  partake  of  their  new-year's  breakfast. 

"  We  need  the  fire,  I  assure  you,"  cried  fhe  lad,  '*  for  we  are 
dripping." 

Wallace  now  advanced  from  the  shadowed  pkjrt  of  tlie  room,  where 
he  had  knelt,  and  drawing  towards  the  light,  certainly  displayed  to  his 
host  the  truth  of  his  son's  observation.  He  had  left  the  casUe  without 
his  bonnet ;  and  hurrying  on  regardless^of  the  whelming  storm,  his  hair 
became  saturated  with  wet,  and  now  streamed  in  water  over  his  shoul- 
ders. The  good  old  wife,  seeing  the  strauMr's  situation  was  worse 
than  her  son's,  snatched  away  the  bottle  out  of  which  he  was  swallow- 
ing a  hearty  cordial,  and  poured  it  over  the  exposed  head  of  her  guest ; 
then  ordering  one  of  her  daughters  to  rub  it  dry,  she  took  off  his  plaidy 
and,  wringing  it,  hung  it  to  the  fire. 

Dnring  these  various  operations — for  the  whole  family  seemed 
eager  to  show  their  hospitality — ^the  old  man  discovered,  not  so  much 
by  the  costliness  of  his  garments,  as  by  the  noble  mien  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  the  stranger,  that  he  was  some  chieftain  from  the  castle. 
**  Your  honour,"  said  he,  "  must  pardon  the  uncourtliness  of  our  ways  : 
but  we  give  you  the  best  we  have ;  and  the  worthy  Lord  Jjoch-awe 
cannot  do  more." 

Wallace  gave  smiling  answers  to  all  their  remarks,  and  offeia  qC>««l- 
viee.    He  partook  of  their  broth,  praised  the  gwA  mie?%  cx^<^>%^ 
16 
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sat  diflcouising  with  the  family,  Mrith  all  the  gaiety  and  frankness  of 
one  of  themselves.  His  unreserved  manners,  opened  every  heart 
around  him :  and  with  confideatial  freedom  the  venerable  shepherd  re- 
lated his  domestic  history ;  dwelling  particularly  on  the  projected  mar^ 
riages  of  his  children,  which,  he  said, ''  should  now  take  place  since 
the  good  Sir  William  Wallace  had  brought  peaice  to  the  land." 

Wallace  gratified  tho  worthy  father,  by  appearing  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  all  his  narratives :  and  then  allowing  the  happy  spirits  of  the 
young  people  to  break  in  upon  these  graver  discussions,  he  smiled  with 
-them ;  or  looked  serious  with  the  garrulous  matron,  who  turned  the 
discourse  to  tales  of  other  times.  He  listened  with  complacency,  to 
every  legend  of  witch,  fairy,  and  ghost ;  and  his  enlightened  rcmaiks, 
sometimes  pointed  out  natural  causes  fo:  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ances she  described;  or,  at  better  attested,  and  less  equivocal  ac- 
counts of  supernatural  apparitions,  he  acknowledged,  that  there 
are  '*  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  philoso- 
phy." 

Morning  dawned  before  the  tranquillised,  nay,  happy  Wallace,— 
happy  in  the  cheerful  innocence  of  the  scene,— discovered  that  tbe 
night  was  past.  As  the  gray  light  gleamed  through  the  wooden  abnt- 
ter,  he  arose.  " My  friends,  I  must  leave  you,"  said  he  ;  "there  are 
those  not  far  olf,  who  may  be  alarmed  at  my  disappearance ;  for  nooe 
knew  when  I  walked  abroad  ;  and,  unwittingly,  I  have  been  channed 
all  these  houra  to  remain ;  enjoying  tlie  happiness  of  your  circle,  for- 
getful of  the  anxiety  I  have  perhaps  occasioned  in  my  own." 

The  old  man  declared  his  intention  of  seeing  him  over  tbe  hlD. 
Wallace  declined  giving  him  that  trouble ;  saying,  that  as  it  was  day- 
light, and  the  snow  had  ceased,  he  could  easily  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
castle.  ^ 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  shepherd ;  "  and  besides,"  said  he,  **aa  I 
hear  the  good  Lord  Regent  is  keeping  the  new-year  with  our  noUe 
Earl,  who  knows  but  I  may  get  a  glimpse  of  his  noble  countenaDce; 
and  that  will  be  a  sight  to  tell  of  till  I  die !" 

"  God's  blessing  on  bis  sweet  face !"  cried  the  old  woman ;  "  W 
I  would  give  all  the  yam  in  my  muckle  chest,  to  catch  one  look 
of  his  lucky  eye !  I  warrant  you,  witch  nor  fairy  could  never  hann 
me  more." 

"  Ah,  father,"  cried  the  eldest  of  the  girls,  blushing,  «if  yoo  jo 

near  enough  to  him !    Do  you  know,  Madgie  Grant  told  roe,  if  I  cooM 

but  get  even  the  least  bit  of  Sir  William  Wallace's  hair,  and  give  it  to 

Donald  Cameron  to  wear  in  a  true-lover's  knot  on  his  breast,  no  Sooth- 

ron  wUl  he  able  to  do  h\mViaitia^Vnv^^^\v^\x<(^l" 
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**  And  do  yoa  belieye  it  would  protect  your  lover,  my  pretty  Jean- 
mat"  OBqaired  Wallace,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

^  Sinnely/'  she  replied ;  *'  fot  Madgie  is  a  wise  woman,  and  ha4;the 
secood  sight.'' 

**  Well,  then,''  retarned  he,  '*  you  shall  he  ^tified.  For  though  I 
must  for  onee  contradict  the  testimony  of  a  wise  woman,  and  tell  you, 
that  nothing  can  render  a  man  absolutely  safe,  but  the  protection  of 
Heaven ;  yet,  if  a  hair  from  the  head  of  Sir  William  Wallace  would 
please  you — ^and  a  glance  ^m  his  eye  gratify  your  mother — both  shall 
be  satisfied."  And  lifting  up  the  old  woman's  shears,  which  lay  on  a 
working  stool  before  him,  he  cut  off  a  golden  lock  from  the  middle  of 
his  head,  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  Jeannie.  At  this  action,  which 
was  performed  with  such  a  noble  grace,  that  not  one  of  the  family  now 
doubted  who  had  been  their  guest,  the  good  dame  fell  on  her  knees ; 
and  Jeannie,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  putting  the  beautiful  lock  into  her 
bosom,  followed  her  example;  and  in  a  moment  all  were  clinging 
around  him.  The  old  man  grasped  his  hand.  "  Bravest  of  men !" 
cried  he,  **  the  Lord  has  indeed  blest  this  house,  since  he  has  honoured 
it  with  the  presence  of  the  delivevQr  of  Scotland !  My  prayers,  and 
the  benedictions  of  all  good  men,  friend  or  foe,  must  ever  follow  your 
footsteps!" 

Tears  of  pleasure  started  into  the  eyes  of  Wallace.  He  raised  the 
iGimily  one  by  one  from  the  ground,  and  putting  his  purse  into  the  hand 
ofHhe  dame,  *'  There,  my  kind  hostess,"  said  he,  "  let  that  fill  the 
chests  of  your  daughters,  on  their  bridal  day ;  they  must  receive  it  as 
a  brother's  portion  to  his  sisters ;  for,  it  is  with  fraternal  aflbction,  that 
William  Wallace  regards  the  sons  and^daughters  of  Scothind." 

The  happy  sobs  of  the  old  woman  stopped  the  expressions  of  her 
gratitude  :  but  her  son,  fearing  his  freedom  of  "^e  night  before  might 
have  ofifended,  stood  abashed  at  a  distance.  Wallace  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  him :  "  My  good  Archibald,"  cried  he,  *'  do  not  hold  back  from 
one  who  will  always  be  your  friend.  I  shall  send  from  the  castle  this 
day  sufficient  to  fill  your  bridal  coffers  also." 

Archibald  now  petitioned  to  be  aUowed  to  follow  him  in  his  army. 
— ^"No,  my  brave  yputh,"  replied  the  chief:  "Lord  Loch-awe  will 
lead  you  forth,  whenever  there  is  occasion ;  and,  meanwhile,  your  duty 
is  to  imitate  the  domestic  duties  of  your  worthy  father.  Make  the 
neighbouring  valley  smile,  with  the  firuits  of  your  industry ;  and  raise 
a  family,  to  bless  you,  as  you  now  bless  him." 

Wallace,  having  wrapped  himself  in  his  V&id,  now  withdrew  amidst 
the  benedictions  of  the  whole  group ;  and  swifUy  recToant^l^  ^Xv«  tCi^xoL- 
tain  heights,  was  sooji  on  the  western  brow  of  Ben  Cium^aii.    \ii\ATx 


i 
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Next  morning,  when  the  family 
^  were  not  a  little  surpcised  to  hear  1^ 

the  night ;  and  while  Loch-awe  prom 
herd,  and  a  messenger  was  despatchfl 
win  learnt  of  the  EarFs  servant,  that 
gent  was  gone  to  his  room,  arose  froD 
outer  hall.  Wallace  was  glad  that  i 
his  friends  being  alarmed  ;  and  retiria 
nsual  equanimity  of  mind  resumed  the 

The  hospitable  rites  of  the  sea^n 
I  '       days  the  Earl  accompanied  his  illustr 

Argyleshire.  At  CasUe-Urquhardt  t 
ceeding  with  his  two  friends,  performe 
to  sea.  Having  traversed  with  perfe 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  ret 
very  morning  that  a  messenger  had  i 
vigilant  chieftain  informed  the  Ilegt 
from  Flanders,  and  that  he  w^prepa 
Scotland. 

"  We  must  meet  him,'V  cried  Wall: 
let  the  horrors  attending  the  seat  of  wa 
would  bring  desolation  to  ours.'' 

*  Huntliig«tower,  a  caotle  of  tho  Lords  Katbi 
Is  still  a  fine  stmctare.    It  oontbto  of  two  aouai 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

8TANM0RE. 

The  gathering  word  was  despatched  from  chief  to  chief,  to  call  the 
clans  of  the  Highlands  to  meet  their  Regent  by  a  certain  day  in  Clydes- 
dale. Wallace  himself  set  foriyard  to  summon  the  strength  of  the 
Lowlands ;  but  at  Kinclavin  castle,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  he  was  sur- 
prised with  another  embassy  from  Edward ;  a  herald,  accompanied  by 
that  Sir  Hugh  le  de  Spencer,  who  had  conducted  himself  so  insolently 
on  his  first  embassage. 

Co  his  entering  the  chamber  where  the  Regent  sat  with  the  chiefs 
who  had  accompanied  l\im  from  Perthshire,  the  two  Englishmen  walked 
forward ;  but  before  the  herald  could  pay  the  customary  respects,  Le 
de  Spencer  advanced  to  Wallace ;  and  in  the  pride  of  a  little  mind, 
elated  at  being  empowered  to  insult  with  impunity,  he  broke  forth :  — 
^*  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  contumely  with  which  the  ambassadors  of 
Prince  Edward  were  treated,  is  so  resented  by  the  King  of  England, 
that  he  inyests  his  own  majesty  in  my  person,  to  tell  you, — that  your 
treasons  have  filled  up  their  measure !  that  now,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
continental  victories,  he  descends  upon  Scotland,  to  annihilate  this  re- 
bellious nation  ;  and — *' 

**  Stop,  Sir  Hugh  le  de  Spencer,"  cried  th^  herald,  touching  hini 
with  his  sceptre ;  *'  whatever  may  be  the  denunciations  with  which  our 
Sovereign  has  intrusted  you,  you  must  allow  me  to  perform  my  duty, 
before  you  declare  them  ? — And  thus  I  utter  the  gracious  message  with 
which  his  majesty  has  honoured  my  mouth." 

He  then  addressed  Wallace :  and  in  the  King^s  name,  accusing  him 
of  rebellion;  and  of  unfair  and  cruel  devastations,  made  in  Scotland, 
and  in  England ;  promised  him  pardon  for  all,  if  he  would  immediately 
disband  his  followers,  and  acknowledge  his  offence. 

Wallace  motioned  with  his  hand  for  his  friends  to  keep  dllence  (for 
he  perceived  that  two  or  three  of  the  most  violent  were  ready  to  break 
forth,  in  fierce  defiance  of  King  Edward) :  and  being  obeyed,  he  calmly 
replied  to  the  herald  : — "  When  we  were  desolate,  your  King  came  to 
us  as  a  comforter  ;  and  he  put  us  in  chains !  While  he  was  absent,  I 
invaded  his  country,  as  an  open  enemy.  I  rifled  your  barns ;  but  it 
was  to  feed  a  people,  whom  his  robberies  had  led  to  perish !  I  marched 
through  your  lands,  I  made  your  soldiers  fly  befpre  me ;  but  what  spot 
in  all  your  shores  have  I  made  black  with  the  smoke  of  ruin  ?    I  leave 
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returned  Wallace :  "  and  if  God  en 
ter  in  England,  in  despite  of  King  I 
in  hia  country !" 

Ab  he  spoke,  he  rose  from  his 
herald,  the  Scottish  marshals  conds 
sence.    Le  de  Spencer  twice  att« 
would  not  allow  him.    They  said, 
was  now  over ;  and  should  he  press 
the  privilege  of  his  official  eharactei 
wrath  of  the  Scots.     Intimidated  by 
arms  of  all  around,  he  held  his  peace 

Wallace  foresaw  the  heavy  tempe 
repeated  embassies.  He  perceived  t 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  accept 
intentions ;  meant  to  throw  the  blam 
upon  the  Scots ;  and  so  overcome  th 
nobility,  to  further  persecute  a  people 
justly.  The  same  insidious  policy  v 
aspect  of  the  Scottish  cause,  in  the  e 
lately  sent  congratulations  to  the  R( 
Kenneth ;  and  by  that  means,  depriv 
lous  negotiator  for  an  honourable  pea 

To  prevent  this  last  injury,  W 
vessel  with  Sir  Alexander  Ramsa} 
particulars  of  Edwud'a  ■-*»■■' ■^'  - 
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ooDveat,  once  more  to  look  upon  the  &ce  of  his  beloved  master.  The 
meeting  cost  Wallace  many  agonising  pangs ;  but  he  smiled  on  his 
fiuthful  servant.  He  pressed  the  venerable  form  in  his  manly  arms, 
and  promised  him  news  of  his  life  and  safety.  "  May  I  die,"  cried  the 
old  man»  "  ere  I  hear  it  is  otherwise !  But  yoiiii  is  no  warrant  for 
life ;  the  vigonr  of  those  arms,  cannot  always  assure  themselves  of 
▼ktory ;  and  should  you  &11  whete  would  be  our  country  V^ 

^  With  a  better  tfaaa  I  ;*'  returned  tlie  chief;  "in  the  arms  of  God. 
He  will  fight  for  Scotland,  when  Wallace  is  laid  low."  Halbert  wept 
But  the  trumpet  sounded  for  the  field.  .He  blessed  his  lord,  and  they 
parted  lor  ever. 

A  strong  force  from  the  Highlands  joined  the  troops  from  Stirling ; 
and  Wallace  had  the  satis^tion  of  seeing  before  him  thirty  thousand 
well^appotBted  men,  eager  for  the  fight.  With  all  Scotland  pressing  on 
his  heart,  his  eye  lingered  a  momept  on  the  distant  towers  of  Both- 
well  ;  but  not  delaying  a  moment,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  set  forth  through  a  country,  now  budding  with  aU  the 
eharms  of  the  cultivation  he  had  spread  over  it  In  the  midst  of  a  fine 
glen  of  renovated  com  fields,  fie  was  met  by  a  courier  from  Sir  Roger 
Kirkpatrick,  with  information — ^that  the  Northumbrians,  being  apprised 
of  King  Edward's  approach,  were  assembling  in  immense  bodies ;  and 
having  crossed  the  Debatable  land  in  the  night,  had  driven  Sir  Eustace 
Maxwell,  with  great  loss,  into  Carlaveroch ;  and,  though  harassed  by 
Kirkpatrick  himself,  were  ravaging  the  country  as  far  as  Dumfries. 
The  letter  of  the  brave  knight  added,  **  These  Southron  thieves  blow 
the  name  of  Edward  before  them,  and  with  its  sound  have  spell-bound 
the  courage  Of  every  soul  I  meet  Come,  then^valiant  Wallace,  and 
conjure  it  down  again ;  else,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  men  of  An- 
naodale  bind  me  hand  duid  foot,  and  deliver  me  up  to  Algernon  Percy 
(the  leader  of  this  inroad),  to  purchase  mercy  to  their  cowardice." 

Wallace  made  no  reply  to  this  message;  but  proclaiming  to. his 
men  that  the  enemy  were  in  Dumfries-shire,  every  foot  was  put  to  the 
speed ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  arrived  on  the  ridgy  summits  of  the 
eastern  mountains  of  Clydes<|ale.  His  troops  halted  for  rest  near  the 
village  of  Biggar ;  and  it  being  night,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  craig,  and  lit  a  fire,  whose  far-streaming  light  he  hoped  would 
send  the  news  of  his  approach  to  Annandale.  The  air  being  calm  and 
clear,  the  signal  rose  in  such  a  lopg  pyramid  of  flame,  that  distant 
shoiits  of  rejoicing  were  heard  breaking  the  deep  silence  of  the  hour. 
A  moment  after,  a  hundred  answering  beacons  burnt  along  the  horizon. 
Torthoxald  saw  the  propitious  blaze ;  he  showed  it  to  his  terrified  fol 
lowen ;— '^  Behold  that  hiU  of  fire  /"  cried  he,  "  and  cease  to  despair.** 
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general,  he  must  expect  to  fall  un^ 
in  a  leader  is  good,'^  said  he  ;  *'  bn 
act,  without  yourselves  rendering  tl 
tion,  which  Heaven  itself  com  man 
son,  I  left  my  spirit  with  you,  in  111 
Torthorald;  and  yet  you  fled.  H 
same,  the  like  must  have  been  the 
in  my  arm,  that  I  shoulct  alone  stem 
is  extravagant  and  false.  I  am  but 
arms ;  if  you  shrink,  }  fall,  and  th< 
*  call  to  the  field,  you  fight  valiantly,  3 

yourselves;  and  believe,  that  you 
strength  of  Sir  William  Wallace !" 

Some  looked  manfully  up,  at  this 
heads  in  remembered  shame,  while 
your  fathers,  and  your  trust  in  God, 
ordoubting  that  from  heaven !  Be 
of  liberty  is  before  you,  you  fight  un 
that  faith,  drove  these  conquering  N( 
ed  roes !  You  might,  and  must  dc 
lace  is  drawn  in  vain.  Partake  my  e 
as  stoutly  over  my  grave,  as  by  my 
you  will  again  be  the  slaves  of  Edwt 
I  Such  language,  while  it  covere< 

j.  face,  awoke  emulation  in  all.  tn  «Ab" 
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But  Edward  did  not  appear  till  late  in  the  next  day ;  and  then  the 
Scots  descried  his  legions,  advancing  from  the  horizon,  to-  pitch  their 
▼anguard  on  the  plain  of  Stanmore.  Wallace  knew  that  for  the  first 
time  he  was  now  going  to  pitch  his  soldiership  against  that  of  the  great- 
est general  in  Christendom.  But  he  did  not  shrink  ivMii  measuring 
him  arm  to  arm,  and  mind  to  mind  ;  for  the  assurane«  •/ftis  cause  was 
in  both. 

His  present  aim  was  to  draw  ike  English  towards  the  Scottish 
lines,  where,  at  certain  distances,  he  had  dug  deep  pits ;  and  having 
covered  them  lightly  with  twigs  and  loose  grass,  left  them  as  traps  for 
the  Soathron  cavalry :  for  in  cavalry,  he  was  told  by  his  spies,  would 
consist  the  chief  strength  of  Edward's  army.  The  waste  in  which 
Wallace  had  laid  the  adjoining  counties,  rendered  the  provisioning  of 
so  large  a  host  difficult :  and  besides,  as  it  was  composed  of  a  mixed 
multitude,  from  every  land  on  which  the  King  of  England  had  set  his 
invading  foot,  harmony  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  amongst  its 
leaders.  Dekiy  was  therefore  ^n  advantage  to  the  Scottish  Regent ; 
and  observing  that  his  enemy  h^d  back,  as  if  he  wished  to  draw  him 
from  his  position ;  he  determined  not  to  stir,  although  he  might  seem 
to  be  struck  with  awe  of  so  great  an  adversai^. 

To  this  end  he  ofiered  him  peace ;  hewing  either  to  obtain  what  ho 
asked  (which  he  did  not  deem  probable>f%r,  by  filling  Edward  with  an 
idea  of  his  fear,  urge  him  to  precipitate  himself  forward  ;  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  so  barren  a  country,  and  to  take  Wal- 
lace, as  he  might  think,  in  liis  panic.  Instructing  his  heralds  what  to 
say,  he  sent  them  on  to  Roycross,*  near  which  the  tent  of  the  King  of 
England  was  pitched.  Supposing  that  his  enemy  was  now  at  his  feet, 
and  ready  to  beg  the  terms  he  had  before  rejected,  Edward  admitted 
the  ambassadors,  and  bade  them  deliver  their  message.  Without  far- 
ther parley,  the  herald  spoke : 

'*  Thus  saith  Sir  William  Wallace.  Were  it  not  that  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  have  ever  asked  redrjsss  of  injuries,  be- 
fore they  sought  revenge,  you,  King  of  England,  and  invader  of  our 
country !  should  not  now  behold  orators  in  your  camp,  persuading  con- 
cord ;  but  an  army  in  battle  array,  advancing  to  the  onset.  Our  Lord 
Regent  being  of  the  ancient  opinion  of  his  renowned  predecessors,  that 
the  greatest  victories  are  never  of  such  advantage  to  a  conqueror,  as  an 
fionourable  and  bloodless  peace,  sends  to  offer  this  peace  to  you,  at  the 
price  of  restitution.     The  lives  you  have  rifled  from  us  you  cannot  rc- 

•  BoycrosB  wis  erected  on  tbo  boath  of  Stanmore  (e  stony  tract  between  Biohmond- 
jbire  and  CfunibflrlandX  by  'WUIlam  the  Firat  of  England  and  Maloolm  III.  of  Scotland^ 
m  tiM  boanAsy  nark  4f  ttieir  separate  domains. 
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uins  in  durance,  and  deprived  our  ) 
benedictions  with  which  our  prelata 
tween  our  princes,  raise  your  ire,  til 
slew  them  on  the  altars  ? — ^These,  C 
these,  William  Wallace  is  in  arms, 
withdraw  from  our  quarters ;  relinqp 
we  shall  once  more  consider  Edwax 
Alexander  the  Third  ;  and  his  subj« 
realm." 

Not  in  the  least  m«red  by  this 
answered,  **  Intoxicated  by  a  transit 
enough  to  suppose  that  be  omi  discc 
has  done  his  unworthy  officers — by  li 
are  not  so  weak  as  to  be  overthrown  I 
argument  from  a  rebel.  I  come  to  < 
premacy  over  Scotland !: — and  it  shall 
left  a  desert ;  without  a  living  creatui 
Depart,  this  is  my  answer  to  you  :  yc 
point  of  my  lance." 

Wallace,  who  did  not  expect  a  m< 
bassadors  returned  had  marshalled  hie 
well,  with  Murray  his  valiant  son,  too 
Eustace  Maxwdl,  and  Kirkpatrick,  < 
ham  (in  whose  quick  observation,  and 
Wallace  placed  Che  first  confidence)  1m 
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meed  of  glory.  '*  But  it  is  not  for  renown,  merely,  that  you  are  called 
apon  to  fight  this  day,^'  said  he ;  '^  your  rights,  your  homes  are  at  stake* 
You  have  no  hope  of  security  for  your  lives,  but  in  an  unswerving  de- 
termination to  keep  the  field  ;  and  let  the  world  see,  how  much  more 
might  lies  in  the  arms  of  a  few,  contending  for  their  country  and  he- 
reditary liberties,  than  in  hosts,  which  seek  for  blood  and  spoil.  SUiyery 
and  freedom  lie  before  you !  Shrink  but  one  backward  step,  and  your- 
selves are  in  bondage,  your  wives  become  the  prey  of  violence.  Be 
firm :  trust  Him  who  blesses  the  righteous  cause,  and  victory  will 
crown  your  arms  !'* 

Though  affecting  to  despise  his  young  opponent,  Edward  was  too 
good  a  general  really  to  contemn  an  enemy  who  had  so  often  proved 
himself  worthy  of  respect ;  and  therefore,  by  declaring  his  determina- 
tion to  put  all  the  Scottish  chieAains  to  death ;  and  to  transfer  their 
estates  to  his  conquering  ofiicers,  he  stimulated  their  avarice,  as  well 
as  love  of  fame.;  and  with  every  passion  in  arms*  they  rnahed  to  the 
combat. 

Wallace  stood  unmoved. — Not  a  bow  was  drawn,  till  the  impetnooB 
squadrons,  in  full  charge  towards  the  flanks  of  the  Scots,  fell  into  the 
pits :'  then  it  was  that  the  Highland  archers  on  the  hill  lanched  their 
arrows :  the  plunging  horses  were  instantly  overwhelmed  by  others, 
who  could  not  be  checked  in  their  career.  New  showers  of  dariB 
rained  upon  them ;  and  sticking  into  their  flesh,  made  them  rear,  and 
roll  upon  their  riders :  w)iile  others,  who  were  wounded,  but  had  es- 
caped the  pits,  flew  back  in  rage  of  pain  upon  the  advancing  infantry. 
A  confusion  ensued,  so  perilous,  that  the  King  thought  it  necessary  to 
precipitate  himself  forward ;  and  in  person  attack  the  main  body  of  his 
adversary,  which  yet  stood  inactive.  Giving  the  spur  to  his  charger, 
be  ordered  his  troops  to  press  on  over  the  struggling  heaps  before 
them ;  and  being  obeyed,  with  much  difficulty  and  great  loss,  he  passed 
the  first  range  of  pits :  but  a  second  and  a  wider,  awaited  him ;  and 
there,  seeing  his  men  sink  into  them  by  squadrons,  he  beheld  the  whole 
army  of  Wallace  close  in  upon  them.  Terrific  was  now  the  havoc. — 
The  very  numbers  of  the  Southrons,  and  the  mixed  discipline  of  their 
army,  proved  its  bane.  In  the  tumult,  they  hardly  understood  the 
orders  which  were  given  ;  and^ome  mistaking  them,  acted  so  contrary 
to  the  intended  movements,  that  Edward,  galloping  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  appeared  like  a  frantic  man,  regardless  of  every  per- 
sonal danger,  so  that  he  could  but  fix  others  to  front  the  same  tempest 
of  death  with  himself.  His  officers  trembled  at  every  step  he  took,  for 
fear  that  some  of  the  secret  pits  should  ingulf  him.  However,  the  on- 
shrinking  courage  of  their  monarch  rallied  a  part  of  the  distracted  ansi'^^ 
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uon :  "  ijet  us  not  nunt  tne  iion,  uu 
will  retire  far  enoagh  from  the  Se€ 
tluB  vantage  ground  to  drive  him/' 

What  Wallace  said,  came  to  paa 
soldier,  but  the  dead  which  strewed  \ 
to  side  of  the  wide  horizon.  The  n 
by  the  triomphant  Scots ;  and  the  tei 
fumitare,  were  sent  to  Stirling  as  a  i 
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chapt: 
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Many  chieftains  from  the  north  h 
intelligence  from  the  borders.  They 
tween  Wallace  and  Edward  must  be  \ 
who  remained  in  the  citadel,  vfthosi 
opening  of  this  glorious  revolution  fo 
guine  expectations.  They  had  seen  1 
had  shared  the  glory  of  his  destiny,  a 
would  deprive  him  of  one  ray.  But 
the  Highlands,  had  only  heard  his  fin 
seen  him  am< 
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••Now,'*  thoaght  Lord  Badenoch,  '*  will  tliis  brave  Scot  find  the  differ- 
enee  between  fighting  with  the  officers  of  a  king  and  a  king  himself, 
contending  for  what  he  determines  shall  be  a  part  of  his  dominions !'' 
Fall  of  this  idea,  afiTt  resolving  never  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Edward 
again,  (for  the  conduct  of  Wallace  had  made  the  Earl  ashamed  of  his 
long  submission  to  the  usurpation  of  rights,  to  which  he  had  a  claim,) 
he  kept  a  vessel  in  readiness  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  to  take  him,  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  Regent's  defeat  should  arrive,  far  from  the  sad 
cooseqnences, — to  the  quiet  Tisylum  of  France. 

The  meditations  of  Athol,  Buchan,  and  March,  were  of  a  different 
tendeDcy.'  It  was  their  design,  on  the  esgrliest  intimation  of  such  in- 
telligence, to  set  forth,  and  be  the  first  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  Edward,  and  acknowledge  him  their  sovereign.  Thus,  with  various 
projects  in  their  heads  (which  none  but  the  three  last  breathed  to  each 
other),  were  several  hundred  expecting  chiefs  assembled  round  the 
Earl  of  Mar ;  i^en  Edwin'  Ruthven,  glowing  with  all  the  efifulgence 
of  his  generates  glory,  and  his  own,  rushed  into  the  hall ;  and  throwing 
the  royal  standard  of  England  on  the  ground,  exclaimed,  "  There  lies 
the  supremacy  of  King  Edward  !'* 

Every  man  started  on  Ids  feet.  "  *'  You  do  not  mean,'*  cried  AthoU 
''that  King  Edward  has  been  beaten?'* — *^He  has  been  beaten  and 
driven  off  the  field  t**  returned  Edwin.  ^  These  despatches,*'  added  he, 
laying  them  on  the  table  before  his  uncle,  '*  will  relate  every  particular. 
A  hard  battle  our  Regent  fought,  for  our  enemies  were  numberless ; 
but  a  thousand  good  angels  were  his  allies ;  and  Edward  himself  fled. 
I  saw  the  king,  after  he  had  thrice  rallied  his  troops  and  brought  them 
to  the  charge,  at  last  turn  and  fly.  It  was  at  that  moment,  I  wounded 
Ins  standard-bearer,  and  seized  this  dragon." 

"  Thou  art  worthy  of  thy  general,  brave  Ruthven  !'*  cried  Badenoch 
to  Edwin.  *'  James,"  added  he,  addressing  his  eldest  son,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  France,  **  what  is  left  to  us,  to  show  ourselves  also, 
of  Scottish  blood  ?     Heaven  has  given  him  all  !** 

Lord  Mar,  who  had  stood  in  speechless  gratitude,  opened  the  de- 
spatches :  and  finding  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  battle,  with  ac- 
counts of  the  preYieus  embassies,  he  read  them  aloud.  Their  contents 
excited  a  variety  of  emotions.  When  the  nobles  heard  that  Edward 
had  offered  Wallace  the  crown ;  when  they  found,  that,  by  vanquishing 
that  powerful  monarch,  he  had  subdued  even  the  soul  of  the  man,  who 
had  hitherto  held  them  all  in  awe  ; — ^though  in  the  same  breath  they 
read  that  their  regent  had  refused  royalty ;  and  was  now,  as  a  servant 
of  the  people,  preparing  to  strengthen  their  borders ; — yet  the  most  ex- 
travagant suspicions  awoke  in  almost  every  breast.    TViQ  «»j^^  ^ns^ 


of  the  officers  of  the  garrisoii 
i  Edward  beneath  the  colours  % 

country  the  decisive  victory  o 
left  the  hall,  to  hasten  with  tb< 
chiefs  dispersed.    But,  as  if  { 
wandering  aoout  the  outskirts  i 
gether  in  groupe.  and  whispers 
sentiments  : — "  He  refused  the 
the  people ;  he  rejected  it  from 
controlled.     He  will  now  seize 
upstarts  foot  upon  our  necks. 
j    I  tyrant  of  our  own  choosing.'* 

As  tlie  tnlmpets  before  Lord 
Athol  said  to  Buchan,  "  Cousin, 
'  shall  hear  to  announce  the  usurps 

sit  tamely  by,  and  have  our  birt 
yesterday  ? — No ;  if  the  race  of  j 
let  us  not  hesitate  between  the  m 
born  tyrant;  between  him,  wb 
chivalric  honours ;  and  an  upstai 
as  debasing.'' 

Murmurings,  such  as  these,  p 
to  the  minor  chieftains,  who  held 
lords.  Petty  interests  extinguial 
by  secret 
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tad  eomparative  itiactivity.  "Then,'.'  cried  the  false  Cospatrick*, 
"  when  I  am  fixed  at  Danbar,  Edward  may  come  round  from  Newcastle 
to  that  port ;  and,  by  your  management,  he  must  march  unmolested  to 
Stirling,  and  seize  the  usurper  on  his  throne."  ^ 

Such  suggestions  met  with  full  approval  from  these  dark  incendia- 
ries ;  and  as  their  meetings  were  usoally  held  at  night,  they  walked 
forth  in  the  day,  with  cheerful  coantenances,  and  joined  the  general 
rejoicing. 

Tbey  feared  to  hint  even  a  word  of  their  intentions  to  Lord  Bade- 
Doch ;  for  on  Bachan  having  expressed  some  discontent  to  him,  at  the 
homaige  that  was  paid  to  a  man  so  much  their  inferior,  his  answer  was, 
^  Had  we  acted  worthy  of  our  birth.  Sir  William  Wallace  never  could 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  rise  upon  our  disgrace.  But  as  it  is,  we 
must  submit ;  or  bow  to  treachery,  instead  of  virtue."  This  reply  deter- 
mined them  to  keep  their  proceedings  ^secret  from  him ;  and  also  from 
Lady  Mar  ;  for  both  Ijord  Buchan,  and  Lord  Athol,  had,  at  different 
times,  listened  to  the  fond  dreams  of  her  love  and  ambition.  They  had 
flattered  her  with  entering  into  her  designs.  Athol,  gloomily  affected 
aeqaiescence,  that  he  might  render  himself  master  of  all  that  was  in  her 
mind ;  and  perhaps  in  that  of  her  lover ;  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  Wal- 
lace was  as  guilty  as  her  wishes  would  have  made  him.  And  Buchan, 
ever  ready  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  woman,  was  not'  likely  to  re- 
faae,  when  his  fiiir  cousin  promised  to  reward  him  ^ith  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  gayest  court  in  Europe. 

Thos  were  they  sitaated,  whe^  the -news  of  Wallace's  decisive 
victory,  distancing  all  their  means  to  raise  him  who  was  now  at  the 
pinnacle  of  power,  determined  the  dubious  to  become  at  once  his  mor- 
tal enemies.  Lord  Badenoch  had  listened  with  a  different  temper,  to 
the  first  breathings  of  Lady  Mar  on  her  favourite  subject  Ho  told 
her,  if  the  nation  chose  to  make  their  benefactor  king,  he  should  not 
oppose  it ;  and  because  he  thought  that  none  of  the  blood-royal  do- 
served  to  wear  the  crown,  which  they  had  all  consented  to  hold  in  fee 
of  £dward ;  yet  he  would  never  promote  by  intrigue,  an  election,  which 
must  rob  his  own  posterity  of  their  inheritance.  But  when  she  gave 
hints  of  her  becoming  one  day  the  wife  of  Wallace,  he  turned  on  her 
with  a  frown.  "  Cousin,"  said  he,  "  beware  how  you  allow  so  guilty 
an  idea  to  take  possession  of  your  heart !  It  is  the  parent  of  dishonour 
and  death.  And  did  I  think  that  Sir  William  Wallace  wefe  capable 
of  sharing  your  wishes,  I  would  be  the  first  to  abandon  his  standard. 
Bat  I  believe  him  too  virtuous,  to  look  on  a  married  woman  with  the 
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•  Tlie  nMiie  by  which  Patrick  Danb«r  Ewl  of  M«roh  wu  fu&UVttVf  oti^Mi^. 
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now  almost  secured.     He  and  Lex 
been  some  time  preceded  by  Edvr 
The  moment  the  Countess  hear 
she  made  a  sign  for  her  ladies  to  « 
entrance,  "  Speak !"  cried  she ;  "  t 
conqueror  ?"  —  "  Where  are  my  t 
share  my  tidings?" — "Then  the^ 
with  one  of  her  bewitching  smiles, 
you  know  your  power!"  —  "And  . 
gmily ;  "  therefore,  to  keep  your  Li 
is  a  letter  from  the  Regent  himae 
and  she,  catching  it  from  him,  tum< 
to  her  lips  (it  being  the  first  she  hac 
ran  over  its  brief  contents.     Whil 
tear  her  eyes  from  the  beloved  # 
entered  the  room.     The  former  has 
as  she  moved;  for  she  did  not  y* 
cousin  brought.     But  the  first  glanc 
and  as  he  broke  frpm  his  mothe: 
arms,  she  fell  upon  his  neck,  and,  i 
"  Wallace  lives  1  Is  well  1"—"  As  ; 
he ;  "  and  with  Edward  at  his  fee 
While  she  spoke,  Lady  Ruthven  exi 
Speak,  Edwin !  How  is  the  delight 
Scotland,"  answered  he :  "  tlie  in* 
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win ;  who,  with  joyous  animation,  related  every  particular  tiiat  had  be- 
fidlen  Wallace,  from  the  time  of  his  rejoining  him  to  that  very  moment. 
The  Countess  heard  all  with  complacency,  till  he  mentioned  the  issue 
of  the  conference  with  Edward^s  first  ambassadors.  '^  Fool !"  ex* 
claimed  she  to  heraelf^  "  to  throw  away  the  golden  opportunity,  that  may 
nerer  return  !'*  Not  observing  her  disturbance,  £dwin  went  on  with  his 
narrative ;  every  word  of  which  spread  the  eloquent  countenance  of 
Helen  with  admiration,  and  joy. 

Since  her  heroic  heart  had  wrung  from  it  all  selfish  wishes  with 
regard  to  Wallace,  s&b  StlkMted  herself  to  openly  rejoice  in  his  success ; 
and  to  look  up  nnabash^,'wtibn  the  .resplendent  glories  of  his  character 
were  brought  before  her.^  2ik>ne  but  Edwin  made  her  feel  her  exclu- 
sion from  her  soul's  only  4iome,  'by  dwelling  on  his  gentle  virtues ;  by 
portraying  the  exquisite  t^Rdemess  of  his  nature,  which  seemed  to  en- 
fold the  objects  of  his  loveite  his  heart  of  iiearts.  When  Helen  thought 
on  these  discourses,  she  w^U  sigh ;  but  it  was  a  sigh  of  resignation : 
and  she  loved  to  meditate  %n  the  words  which  Edwin  had  carelessly 
spoken ; — that  "  she  made  herself  a  nun  for  Wallace !"  —  "  And  so  T 
will,*'  said  she  to  herself;  **  and  that  resolution  stills  every  wild  emo- 
tion. All  is  innocence  in  heaven,  Wallace !  Yon  will  there  read  my 
sool,  and  love  me  as  a  sister.'* 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  did  she  listen  to  the  relation  of  Edwin ; 
did  her  animated  eye  welcome  the  entrance  of  Badenoch  and  Loch- 
awe,  and  their  enthusiastic  encomiums  on  the  lord  of  her  heart.  Then 
sounded  the  trumpet;  and  the-herald's  voice  in  the  streets  proclaimed 
the  victory  of  the  Regent.  Lady  Mar  rushed  to  the  window,  as  if 
there  she  would  see  himself.  Lady  Ruthven  followed ;  and  as  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  echoed  through  the  air,  Helen  pressed  the 
precious  cross  of  Wallace  to  her  bosom,  and  hastily  left  the  room  to 
enjoy  the  rapture  of  her  thoughts  in  the  blessed  retirement  of  her  own 
oratory. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  afler  the  promulgation  of  all  this  happy 
intelligence,  it  was  announced  that  the  Regent  was  on  his  return  to 
Stirling.  Lady  Mar  was  not  so  inebriated  with  her  vain  hopes,  as  to 
forget  that  Helen  might  traverse  the  dearest  of  them,  should  she  again 
present  herself  to  its  object.  She  therefore  hastened  to  her,  when  the 
time  of  his  expected  arrival  drew  near ;  and  putting  on  all  the  matron, 
affected  to  give  her  the  counsel  of  a  mother. 

As  all  the  noble  families  around  Stirling  would  assemble  to  hajl 
the  victor's  return,  the  Countess  said,  she  came  to  advise  her,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  had  passed  in  the  chapel  before  the  Regent's  d«\Ax- 
tare,  not  to  submit  herself  to  the  observation  of  so  noiv^  ^"^^^^    ^^\> 
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had  openly  declared,  yet  she  could  i 
minds ;  and  she  feared  that  frequenl 
pathy  to  something  dearer.    She  . 
virtues,  but  they  found  no  answet 
matchless  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
ner,  the  Aplendour  of  his  fiime,  the  i 
to  set  her  impure  and  ambitious  son 
seemed  only  a  vapour  through  whicl 
cf  her  desire.     Hence  art  of  every  1 
than  a  means  of  acquiring  the  ob 
Edocation  had  not  given  her  any  p 
checked  the  headlong  impulse  of  hei 
up  by  her  mother,  a  princess  of  Noi 
her  Other's  court,  with  the  gay  and  1 
of  Stratheam,)  she  could  gain  nothin 
Princess  had  endowed  her  husband 
neys ;  and  on  the  death  of  her  &thf 
pomp  of  northern  magnificence.    Bu 
that  was  valuable  in  the  union ;  she  ' 
by  any  fixed  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
inherited  her  fiiults  with  her  graces, 
she  held  her  charms  in  too  great  res 
beneath  the  rank  of  a  prince :  and 
crowd  of  gallant  knights,  all  striving 
agreeable  to  flu*  •»»  •■^  j:-^^^*' 
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lofed  her  for  her  beauty  and  her  gaiely.  fiat,  alas,  for  the  frailty  of 
human  nature !  the  Earl  of  Mar,  then  the  happy  husband  of  this  sweet 
InbeUa,  was  hardly  turned  of  forty ;  in  the  full  meridian  of  manhood, 
and  of  sensibility ;  and  from  being  interested  in  the  sadness  of  his  fair 
charge,  now  became  too  sensible  to  the  enchantments  of  her  sportive 
mirth.  His  Countess's  second  confinement  approached :  and  as  her 
delicate  frame  frequently  required  rest,  the  lively  Joanna  was  left  alone 
to  amuse  the  Earl.  She  sang,  she  danced,  she  captivated  his  senses  in 
every  possible  way.  Many  were  the  lonely  hours  they  passed  together ; 
and  in  all  she  was  still  equally  charming.  The  reserve  of  her  sex 
seemed  oast  from  her  heart ;  and  intoxicated  with  the  free  sacrifice, 
from  so  young,  so  lovely  a  creature,  he  forgot  his  wife,  his  honour,  and 
all  the  worid !  Instead  of  revolting  at  the  idea,  of  the  husband  of  her 
friend  addressing  her  with  the  voice  of  enamoured  admiration,  she  only 
contem{dated  her  triumph  in  having  rivalled  the  charms  of  so  beautiful 
a  woman  as  Isabella  of  Mar ;  and  thus  listening  every  day  to  the  breath 
of  a  passion,  she  had  excited  and  blown  till  it  became  a  destroying  fire, 
her  own  soul  cangHt  the  infection,  and  she  fell.  Before  three  months 
ex|nred,  the  criminal  Joanna  awoke  from  her  dream  of  vice ; — ^the  in- 
jured wife  brought  forth  a  daughter,  and  happily  died  ;  but  the  treacb* 
erous  firiend,  found  too  late  that  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  the  silly 
gratifications  of  rivalry ;  she  had  greedily  listened  to  an  adulation, 
which  seemed  to  raise  her  to  divinity,  when  in  reality  it  reduced  her 
to  the  most  abject  situation  of  her  sex ;  and  made  her  a  mark  for  con- 
tempt to  point  at,  should  ever  discovery  unveil  her  conduct  to  the 
world.  At  this  crisis,  while  her  soul  was  torn  with  scorn  of  herself, 
and  indignation  against  the  Earl,  for  the  advantage  he  had  taken  of  her 
innocent  vanity,  (as  if  such  vanity  could  ever  be  innocent!)  she  fpund 
herself  in  a  state  which  threatened  to  proclaim  her  disgrace.  From 
that  moment  all  her  yet  cherished  hopes  of  some  royal  alliance  fled 
from  her  ambitious  heart.  She  was  humbled  at  once ;  and  no  longer 
meeting  the  foad  solicitations  of  the  widowed  Mar,  with  disdain,  or  re- 
proaches, she  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  ere  the  Countess  was  four 
months  dead,  became  his  wife.  The  ofllspring  of  her  guilt  died  the 
moment  it  was  born ;  and  every  succeeding  babe  which  she  carried  met 
with  the  same  fiite,  till  the  birtii  of  those  twins,  the  survivor  of  which 
had  been  saved  from  a  watery  grave  by  Wallace.  Ill  as  Lord  Mar 
had  behaved  in  this  transaction,  it  was  his  first  and  only  dereliction 
from  virtue ;  and  his  remorse,  for  having  betrayed  innocence,  and,  per- 
haps by  his  too  apparent  infidelity,  hastened  the  death  of  the  most 
trusting  of  wives,  so  wrung  his  heart,  that  his  continued  repentsuos^ 
such  an  impression  on  his  young  Counieaaa&\o  enKSV\A  Yci\Ast 
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hohoar ;  bat  no  principles  being  grounded  in  her  mind,  tliey  soon  dis- 
appeared before  the  furious  charge  of  her  passions ;  and  after  a  short 
struggle,  she  surrendered  herself  to  the  lawless  power  of  a  guilty  and 
ambitious  love.  Wishes,  hopes,  and  designs,  which,  two  years  before, 
she  would  have  shuddered  at,  as  not  only  sinful,  but  derogatory  to  fe> 
male  delicacy,  she  now  embraced  with  ardour;  and  nought  seemed 
dreadful  to  her,  but  disappointment.  The  prolonged  life  of  Lord  Mar 
cost  her  many  tears ;  for  the  master-passions  of  her  nature,  which  she 
had  laid  asleep  on  her  marriage  with  the  £!arl,  broke  out  with  re- 
doubled violence  at  the  sight  of  Wallace.  His  was  the  most  perfect 
of  manly  forms — and  she  loved  ;  he  was  great — and  her  ambition  blazed 
into  an  uneztinguishable  flame.  These  two  strong  passions,  meeting 
in  a  breast  weakened  by  the  crime  of  her  youth,  their  rule  was  abso- 
lute; and  neither  virtue,  honour,  nor  humanity,  could  stand  before 
them.  Her  husband  was  abhorred,  her  son  forgotten,  and  nothing  but 
Wallace,  and  a  crown,  could  find  a  place  in  her  thoughts. 


•  m  • 


CHAPTER   LI. 

STIRLING  AND   BNAWDOUN^ 

The  few  chieftains  who  had  remained  on  their  estates  during  the 
suspense  before  the  battle,  from  a  belief  that  if  the  issue  proved  unfa- 
vourable they  should  be  safest  amongst  their  native  glens,  now  came 
with  numerous  trains  to  greet  the  return  of  their  victorious  Regent. 
The  ladies  brought  forth  Uieir  most  splendid  apparels ;  and  the  houses 
of  Stirling  were  hung  with  tapestry,  to  hail  with  due  respect  the  bene- 
&ctor  of  the  land. 

Xt  last  the  hour  arrived,  when  a  messenger,  whom  Lord  Mar  had 
sent  out  for  the  purpose,  returned^ on  full  speed,  with  information,  that 
the-  Regent  was  passing  the  Carron.  At  these  tidings  the  animated  old 
eari  called  out  his  retinue,  mounted  his  coal  black  steed,  and  ordered  a 
sumptuous  charger  to  be  caparisoned,  with  housings  wrought  in  gold  by 
the  hands  of  Lady  Mar  and  her  ladles.  The  horse  viras  intended  to 
meet  Wallace,  and  to  bring  him  into  the  city.  Edwin  led  it  forward. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Earls  Mar  and  Badenoch  came  all  the  chieftains  of 
the  country,  in  gallant  array.  Their  ladies,  on  spletidid  v^^t«^%^%\- 
lowed  the  superb  car  of  the  Countess  of  Mar ;  aod  ptec^^ui^^^tBGQ^.- 


lant  heart ;  and  now  devoted 
contemplate  with  admiration, 
unconscious  of  the  devotion  m 

The  distant  murmur  of  the 
wards  the  Carse  gradually  subl 
silence.    **  He  must  be  near,** 
precious  to  me  than  the  adulati 
upon  every  one !    All  look  upo 
Wallace,  did  Marion  love  thee 
manded  this  question,  her  tende 
self,  and  deeply  blushing,  she  h 
a  few  minutes ; — and  a  sound  as 
a  noise  like  the  distant  roar  of  t 
shouts  of  an  approaching  multitv 
Helen  started-on  her  feet ;  the  t 
of  coming  squadrons^undered  a 
bell  in  the  city  began  its  peals ; 
opened — Lady  Ruthven  harried 
disturb  you  before ;  but  as  you 
one  in  Lady  Mar's  train ;  and  I 
our  beloved  Regent !'' 

Helen  did  not  speak ;  but  he 
aunt  what  were  the  emotions  of 
her  hand,  attempted  to  draw  her 
to  aTiew  A^ 
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SDiIeSy  and  bows  to  the  ladies,  as  they  lean  from  their  windows !  Come, 
Hdeoy  come,  if  you  would  see  the  perfection  of  mi^esty  and  modesty 
united  in  one !" 

Helen  did  not  move ;  but  Lady  Ruthven  stretching  out  her  arm,  in 
a  moment  had  drawn  her  within  view  of  Wallace.  She  saw  him  at- 
tended as  a  conqueror  and  a  king ;  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  benefactor 
and  a  brother  he  looked  on  all  around.  The  very  memory  of  war  seemed 
to  vanish  before  h^s  presence,  for  all  there  was  love  and  gentleness. 
Helen  drew  a  quick  sigh,  and  closing  her  eyes,  dropped  against  the  ar- 
ras. She  now  heard  the  buzz  of  many  voices,  the  rolling  peal  of  ac- 
clamations, but  she  distinguished  nothing ;  her  senses  were  in  tumults ; 
and  had  not  Lady  Ruthven  seen  her  disorder,  she  would  have  fallen 
motionless  to  the  floor.  The  good  matron  was  not  so  forgetful  of  the 
feelings  of  a  yirtnous  youthful  heart,  not  to  have  discovered  something 
of  what  was  passing  in  that  of  her  niece.  From  the  moment  in  which 
she  suspected  that  Wallace  had  made  a  serious  impression  thero,  she 
dropped  all  trifling  with  his  name.  And  now  that  she  saw  the  distress- 
ing efllects  of  that  impression,  with  reyulsed  feelings  she  took  the  faint^ 
ing  Helen  in  her  arms,  and  laying  her  on  a  couch,  by  the  aid  of  volatiles 
restored  her  to  recollection.  Seeing  her  recovered,  she  made  no 
observation  on  this  emotion,  and  Helen  leaned  her  head,  and  wept, 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  aunt.  Lady  Ruthven^s  tears  silently  mingled 
with  hers ;  but  she  said  within  herself,  '*  Wallace  cannot  be  always  in- 
sensible to  so  much  sweetness  !*' 

As  the  acclaiming  populace  passed  the  palace  in  their  way  to  the 
citadel,  whither  they  were  escorting  their  Regent,  Helen  remained  quiet 
in  her  leaning  position ;  but  when  the  noise  died  aWay  into  hoarse 
murmurs,  she  raised  her  head ;  and  glancing  on  the  tear-bathed  face  of 
her  aflfectionate  aunt,  said,  with  a  foroed  smile,  "  My  more  than  mother, 
fear  me  not !  I  am  grateful  to  Sir  William  Wallace  ;  I  yenerate  him 
as  the  Southrons  do  their  St.  George;  but  I  need  not  your  tender  pity.*' 
As  she  spoke,  her  beautiful  lip  quivered,  but  her  yoice  was  steady. 
"  My  sweetest  Helen,"  replied  I^ady  Ruthyen,  "  how  can  I  pity  her  for 
whom  1  hope  everything !" — ^*'  Hope  nothing  for  me,"  returned  Helen, 
understanding  by  her  looks,  what  her  tongue  had  left  unsaid  !  *'  but  to 
see  me  a  vestal  here,  and  a  saint  in  heaven." — ^*  What  can  my  Helen 
mean  ?"  replied  Lady  Ruthven ;  "  who  would  talk  of  being  a  vestal, 
with  such  a  heart  in  view  as  that  of  the  Regent  of  Scotland  ?  and  that 
it  will  be  yours,  does  not  his  eloquent  gratitude  declare  1" — ^^  No,  my 
aunt,"  answered  Helen,  casting  down  her  eyes ;  ''gratitude  is  eloquent, 
where  love  would  be  sOent.  I  am  not  so  sacrilegioua,  ^  \a  Vm^^*^ 
Sir  William  WBlhce  should  traasfer  that  heart  to  me^viVacV  ^«V\q^ 
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of  Marion  for  ever  purchased*  No ;  shoidd  these  people  eompd  Um 
to  be  their  king,  I  will  retire  to  some  monastery,  and  for  ever  derote 
myself  to  God,  and  to  prayers  for  my  country." 

The  holy  composure  which  spread  oyer  the  countenance  and  figure 
of  Helen,  as  she  uttered  this,  seemed  to  extend  itself  to  the  before 
eager  mind  of  Lady  Ruthven :  she  pressed  her  tenderly  in  her  anns, 
and  kissing  her ;  "  Gentlest  of  human  beings !"  cried  she,  '*  whsterer 
be  thy  lot,  it  must  be  happy."  —  "  Whatever  it  be,"  answered  Heloi, 
"  I  know  that  there  is  an  almighty  reason  for  it :  I  shall  understand  it 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  I  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  this." — ^^*0h!  that 
the  ears  of  Wallace  could  hear  thee !"  cried  Lady  Ruthven.  — '^Tber 
will,  some  time,  my  gracious  aunt,"  answered  she  with  an  angelic 
smile. — ''^  When  ?  where  1  dearest !"  asked  Lady  Ruthven,  hopiag  thtt 
she  began  to  have  fairer  anticipations  for  herself.  Helen  answeied 
not ;  but  pointing  to  the  sky,  rose  from  her  seat,  with  an  air,  as  if  she 
were  really  going  to  ascend  to  those  regions,  which  seemed  best  fitted 
to  receive  her  pure  spirit  Lady  Ruthven  gazed  on  her  in  speeeb- 
less  admiration ;  and  without  a  word,  or  an  impeding  motion,  av 
Helen  sofUy  kiss  her  hand  to  her,  and  with  another  seraphic  smile, 
glide  gently  from  her  into  her  closet  and  close  the  door. 

Far  different  were  the  emotions  which  agitated  the  bosoms  of  erery 
person  present  at  the  entry  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  All  but  himself 
regarded  it  as  the  triumph  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  And,  while  soine 
of  the  nobles  exulted  in  their  future  monarch ;  the  major  part  felt  the 
demon  of  envy  so  possess  their  souls,  that  they  who,  before  his  arriral, 
were  ready  to  worship  his  name,  now  looked  on  the  empire  to  which 
he  seemed  borne  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  with  a  rancorous  jealoaey; 
which  from  that  moment  vowed  his  humiliation,  or  the  fall  of  ScotlaiMi. 
The  very  tongues  which  in  the  general  acclaim  called  loudest,  **  Long 
live  our  Eling !"  belonged  to  those  who,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  their 
souls,  swore  to  work  his  ruin,  and  to  make  these  full-blown  honooistbe 
means  of  his  destruction.  He  had  .in  vain  tried  to  check,  what  his 
moderate  desires  deemed  the  extravagant  gratitude  of  the  people ;  hot 
finding  his  efforts  only  excited  stiH  louder  demonstrations  M* their  lor^ 
and  knowing  himself  immovable  in  his  resolution  to  remain  a  axAj/eci 
of  the  crown,  he  rode  on  composedly  toward  the  citadel. 

Those  ladies  who  had  not  retired  from  the  cavalcade  to  hail  their 
Regent  a  second  time  from  their  windows,  preceded  him  in  Lady  Bib''' 
train  to  the  hall ;  where  she  had  caused  a  sumptuous  feast  to  be  sprevl 
to  greet  his  arrival.  Two  seats  were  placed  und^r  a  canopy  of  cWh 
of  gold  at  the  head  of  the  board.  The  Countess  stood  there,  in  all  tfi* 
splendour  of  her  ideal  rank;  and  would  have  sealed  WaUaee  vtli^ 
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xoyal  chair  on  her  right  huMi,  bat  he  drew  back ; — "  I  am  only  a  gaeat 
in  this  citadel,"  retained  he;  "and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  take 
]dace  of  the  master  of  the  tanqnet."  As  he  spoke  he  looked  on  Lord 
Mar ;  who,  understanding  the  hmguage  of  his  eyes,  which  neyer  said 
tin  thing  he  wonld  not,  without  a  word  took  the  kingly  seat ;  and  so 
diaappointed  the  Countess.  By  this  refasal,  she  still  found  herself  as 
BO  more  than  the  gorernor  of  Stirling's  wife ;  when  she  had  hoped  a 
compliance  with  her  cunning  arrangement,  would  have  hinted  to  all, 
that  Ae  was  to  be  the  fiitare  queen  of  their  acknowledged  sovereign 
They  who  knew  Wallace,  saw  his  nnshaken  resolution  in  this  appa- 
rently alight  action :  but  others  who  read  his  design  in  their  own  ambi- 
tioik,  tranakited  it  differently ;  and  deemed  it  only  an  artful  rejection  of 
the  appendages  of  royalty,  to  excite  the  impatience  of  the  people  to 
crown  him  in  reality. 

Aa  the  ladiea  took  their  seats  at  the  board,  Edwin,  who  stood  by 
the  chair  of  his  beloved  lord,  whispered,  "  Our  Helen  is  not  here." 

Lady  Mar  overheard  the  name  of  Helen,  but  she  could  not  distin- 
gniah  Wallace^s  reply ;  and  fearing  that  some  second  assignation,  of 
mate  h^py  termination  than  that  of  the  chapel  might  be  designed,  she 
deteimined  that  if  Edwin  were  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  secret  correspon- 
dence between  the  man  she  loved  and  the  daughter  she  hated,  to  deprive 
them  qieedily  of  so  ready  an  assistant. 


■  •  • 


CHAPTER    LII. 

BANKS  or  THE  FORTH. 

Ir  the  collected  conneil  the  following  day,  the  Earl  of  March  made 
his  traacherons  request ;  and  Wallace,  trusting  his  vehement  oaths  of 
fidelity  (because  he  thought  the  versatile  earl  had  now  discovezsed  his 
tme  interest),  granted  him  charge  of  the  Lothians.  The  Lords  Athol 
and  Bnchan  were  not  backward  in  offering  their  service  to  the  Regent ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  discontented  nobles,  following  the  base  e^mple, 
with  equal  deceit  bade  him  command  their  lives  and  ftnrtunes.  While 
aaeeverations  of  loyalty  filled  the  walls  of  the  council-hall ;  and  the 
laiiding  njoioings  of  the  people  stUl  sounded  from  without ;  all  spoke 
ot  secority  and  confidence  to  Wallace ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  he 
tluBk  himaelf  so  absolute  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  as  at  the  very  mo- 
wlian  three  foortha  of  its  nolnlity  were  pkiting  hia  de«toQiS^^Qs»L. 
17 


w  aiiace  sooa  aner  enwi 
a  long  and  persuasiye  speee 
nation,  that  he  would  strike  I 
-  -  ward,  by  himself  accepting  ti 

H  all  the  eloquence  of  learnin| 
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interest  of  Scotland,  seconded 
it.  The  disaffected  lords  Ukh 
also ;  and  every  voice,  bnt  thi 
treaties,  that  he  woqld  grant  ti 

Wallace  rose,  and  every 
Scotland  increases  with  my  life 
— ^I  cannot  be  its  king." 

At  these  words  the  veneraU 
before  him :  —  "In  my  person, 
still  bleeding  with  the  effects  o( 
throw  off  all  claims  but  those 
sovereign,  her  father  and  delivc 
deliver ;  these  are  her  prayers ; 

'*  Kneel  not  to  me,  brave  L< 
the  might  of  these  victories  liei 
outrage  its  Maker.  Were  I  to 
obey  Him  who  has  hitherto  ma 
I  guard  my  kingdom  from  hi 
lives ;  he  is  an  alien  from  his  c 
your  prayers.    Meanw^^t^as 
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oeitain  limitations  are  laid  on  the  prerogative ;  but  he  will  be  our  Re- 
gent, that  he  may  be  our  dictator ;  and  every  day  demand  gratitude  for 
voiontary  services,  which,  performed  as  a  king,  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  his  doty.*^ 

When  the  council  broke  up,  these  sentiments  were  actively  dis- 
seminated amongst  the  disaffected  throng ;  and  each  gloomy  recess  in 
the  wocmIs  murmured  with  seditious  meetings.  But  every  lip  in  the 
country  at  large  breathed  the  name  of  Wallace,  as  they  would  have 
done  a  god*s ;  while  the  land  that  he  had  blessed  bloomed  on  every  hill 
and  valley  like  a  garden. 

Stirling  now  exhibited  a  constant  carnival ;  peace  was  in  every 
heart,  and  joy  its  companion.  As  Wallace  had  commanded  in  the 
field,  he  decided  in  the  judgment-hall ;  and  while  all  his  behests  were 
obeyed  with  a  promptitude,  which  kept  the  machine  of  state  constantly 
moving  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not  but 
lecretly  acknowledge  the  perfection  they  were  determined  to  destroy. 

His  munificent  hand  stretched  itself  far  and  near,  that  all  who  had 
shared  the  suiTenngs  of  Scotland  might  drink  largely  of  her  prosperity. 
The  good  abbot  of  Scone  was  invited  from  his  hermitage  ;  and  when 
he  heard  from  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him,  that  the  brave  young  war- 
rior whom  he  had  entertained  was  the  resistless  Wallace,  he  no  longer 
thought  of  the  distant  and  supine  Bruce,  but  centered  every  wish  for 
his  country  in  the  authority  of  her  deliverer.  A  few  days  brought  him 
to  Stirling ;  and  wishing  to  remain  near  the  most  constant  residence  of 
his  noble  friend,  he  requested  that,  instead  of  being  restored  to  Scone, 
he  might  be  installed  in  the  vacant  monastery  of  Cambus-Kenneth. 
Wallace  gladly  acquiesced  ;  and  the  veneiiM*  abbot  being  told  that  his 
late  charge,  the  Lady  Helen,  was  in  the  palace,  went  to  visit  her  ;  and 
as  he  communicated  his  exultation  and  happiness,  she  rejoiced  in  the 
benedictions  which  his  grateful  spirit  invoked  on  the  head  of  her  al- 
most worshipped  sovereign.  Her  heart  gave  him  this  title  ;  which  she 
believed,  the  not  to  be  repressed  aifection  of  the  people  would  at  last 
force  him  to  assume. 

The  wives  and  families  of  the  Lanark  veterans  were  brought  from 
Loch  Doine,  and  again  planted  in  their  native  valleys  ;  thus,  nought  in 
the  kingdom  appeared  different  from  its  most  prosperous  days,  but  the 
widowcMd  heart  of  the  dispenser  of  all  this  good.  And  yet,  so  fully  did 
he  engage  himself  in  the  creation  of  these  benefits,  that  no  time  seemed 
leA  to  him  for  regrets ;  but  they  haunted  him  like  persecuting  spirits, 
invisible  to  all  but  himself.. 

During  Uie  performance  of  these  things,  the  Countess  of  Mar,  thongjh 
apparently  lost  to  all  other  pursuits  than  the  peaceable  en^o^meiiVQlVfit 
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frienrf  t^  ^  suspense 

"•'end  to  accompany  her  to  tJ 
«">»  eye  to  fear  •  her  n«„i 

'^Eariharhu^bLdZtS 
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Pnssence  a«  po«,ible.  ' 

enr  ces,  and  promising  ererv 
«na  the  cupidity  of  »fc»;     7^ 

tor^^''«"'e»  told  the  Earl  t 

at  once    '^^      \*'^"'*^  'o  ^ 
"""8.     So  careful »     ,- 

"ers,  civil  and  militanr  !^ 

tians  be?^  L^  """^r  «>"«i 

««at  circ„««pS^"«f  •""'''''•'"  • 
T.,        "*"«pection  was  ii«^  *^  . 
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healed ;  his  passioDs  keeping  them  etill  inflamed ;  and  their  smart  made 
his  Tengeance  burn  the  fiercer  against  Wallace,  who,  he  now  learnt,  was 
the  mysterioas  agent  of  her  rescue. 

While  treason  secretly  prepared  to  spring  its  mine  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  Regent,  he,  unsuspicious  that  any  could  be  discontented,  where 
all  were  free  and  prosperous,  thought  of  no  enemy  to  the  tranquil  ful- 
filment -of  his  duties,  but  the  minor  persecutions  of  Lady  Mar.  No  day 
escaped  without  bringing  him  letters,  either  to  invite  him  to  Snawdoun. 
or  to  lead  her  to  the  citadel,  where  he  resided.  In  every  one  of  these 
epistles,  she  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  the  wildness  of  passion, 
which  impelled  her  to  seek  his  society,  but  the  moderated  regard  of  a 
friend.  And  though  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  was  behind  these  as* 
severations,  (for  she  had  deceived  him  once  into  a  belief  of  this  plea, 
and  had  made  him  feel  its  falseness),  he  found  himself  forced  at  times, 
out  of  the  civUity  due  to  her  sex,  to  comply  with  her  invitations.  In- 
deed her  conduct  never  gave  him  reason  to  hold  her  in  any  higher 
respect ;  for  whenever  they  happened  to  be  alone,  her  behaviour  ex- 
hibited any  thing  but  the  chaste  afifection  to  which  she  made  preten- 
tions. The  frequency  of  these  scenes  at  last  made  him  never  go  to 
Snawdoun  unaccompanied  (for  she  rarely  allowed  him  to  have  even  a 
glimpse  of  Helen),  and  by  this  precaution  he  avoided  much  of  her  so- 
liciCations.  But,  strange  to  say,  even  at  the  time  that  this  conduct,  by 
driving  her  to  despair,  almost  excited  her  to  some  desperate  act,  her 
wayward  heart  threw  the  blame  of  his  coldness  upon  her  trammels  with 
Lord  Mar ;  and  flattering  herself,  that  were  he  dead,  all  would  happen 
as  she  wished,  she  panted  for  that  hour  with  an  impatience  which  often 
tetopted  her  to  precipitate  the  event.  ^ 

Things  were  in  this  situation,  when  W*allace,  one  night,  received  a 
hasty  summons  from  his  pillow  by  a  page  of  Lord  Mar's,  requesting 
him  immediately  to  repair  to  his  chamber.  Concluding  that  something 
alarming  nmst  have  happened,  he  threw  on  his  brigandine  and  plaid,  and 
entered  the  apartments  of  the  governor.  Mar  met  him  with  a  counte- 
nance, the  herald  of  a  dreadful  matter.  "  What  has  happened  V^  en- 
quired Wallace. — "  Treason,"  answered  Mar ;  "  but  from  what  point 
I  cannot  guess.  My  daughter  has  braved  a  dark  and  lonely  walk  from 
Snawdoun  to  bring  the  proofs."  While  speaking,  he  led  the  chief  into 
the  room  where  Helen  sat,  like  some  fair  spectre  of  the  night ;  her  ^« 
long  hair,  disordered  by  the  winds  of  the  night,  mingling  with  the  gray 
folds  of  the  mantle  which  enveloped  her.  Wallace  hastened  forward 
-H»ho  now  no  Iqnger  flitted  away,  scared  from  his  approach  by  the 
firowning  glances  of  her  step-mother.  He  had  ot\cq  aU;&tK^\i&^  \.c^  ex- 
press his  gntefn)  regrets  for  what  she  had  suiTeTed  \ti  Viet  \a^^^  '^wstw 


I 


I 


to  again  pour  out  my  acknowledgmc 
denied  that  pleasure  until  now,  yet  i 
rest  in  the  friend  of  your  father,  is  ov 
of  my  heart." 

"  It  is  my  happiness,  as  well  as  i 
plied  she,  "  to  regard  you  and  my^ 
will  excuse  the,  perhaps,  rash  action 
rose,  and  looked  at  Lord  Mar  for  ex| 

The  Earl  held  a  roll  of  vellum  to> 
he,  "  was  found  to-night  by  my  daugl 
wife,  and  other  ladies,  a  moonlight  wa 
hind  the  palace;  when  having  stra 
friends,  she  saw  this  packet,  lying  in 
been  just  dropt.  It  bore.no  directi( 
part  of  the  contents  soon  told  her  she 
could  reveal  them  to  me.  Not  evei 
dangerous  secret ;  nor  would  she  run 
senger.  As  soon  as  the  family  were 
self  in  her  plaid ;  and  finding  a  passag 
sures  of  Snawdoun,  with  a  fleet  step  i 
to  me.  She  gave  me  the  packet.  R 
do  not  owe  ourselves  to  Heaven,  for  s 
*    Wallace  took  the  scroll,  and  read 

"  Our  trusty  fellows  will  bring  yo 
same  to  the  rest.  We  shallbe  with y 
it  arrives.  The  army  of  our  liege  loi 
ing  through  them  under  the  aonelUt 
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^mii  into  his  conspiracies.  And  what  are  we  to  do  ?  for  by  to-mor- 
row^s  eTOning,  the  army,  this  traitor  has  let  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, will  be  at  our  gates !" 

^  No,"  cried  Wallace,  **  thanks  to  God,  and  this  guardian  angel  !*^ 
fervently  clasping  Helen's  hand  as  he  spoke,  "  we  must  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  treachery !  Let  us  but  be  &ithful  to  ourselyes,  my  veteran 
friend,  and  all  will  go  well.  It  matters  not  who  the  other  traitors  are ; 
they  mast  soon  discover  themselves,  and  shall  find  us  prepared  to 
counteract  their  machinations.  Sound  your  bugles,  my  lord,  to  sum- 
mon the  heads  of  our  council." 

At  this  comman4i  Helen  arose ;  but  replacing  her  in  her  chair, 
Wallace  exclaimed,  "  Stay,  Lady  Helen ;  let  the  sight  of  such  virgin 
delicacy,  braving  the  terrors  of  the  night,  to  warn  betrayed  Scotland, 
nerve  every  heart  with  redoubled  courage  to  brbast  this  insidious  foe !" 
Helen  did  indeed  feel  her  soul  awake  to  all  its  aiycient  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  thus,  with  a  countenance  pale,  biit  resplendent  with  the 
light  of  her  thoughts,  she  sat  the  angel  of  heroic  inspiration.  Wallace 
often  turned  to  look  on  her ;  while  her  eyes,  unconscious  of  the  ador- 
ing admiration  which  spoke  in  their  beams,  followed  his  godlike  figure, 
as  it  moved  through  the  room  with  a  step  that  declared  the  undisturbed 
determination  of  his  soul. 

The  lords  Bothwell,  Loch-awe,  and  Badenoch,  were  the  first  that 
obeyed  the  call.  They  Started  at  the  sight  of  Helen ;  but  Wallace  in 
a  few  words  related  the  cause  of  her  appearance ;  and  the  portentous 
letter  was  laid' before  them.  All  were  acquainted  with  the  hand- writ- 
ing o£  Lord  March ;  and  all  agreed  in  attributing  to  its  real  motive,  his 
late  solicitude  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Lothians ;  '*  What  !*'  cried 
Bothwell,  ^*  but  to  open  his  castle-gates  to  the  enemy !" 

''  And  to  repel  him,  before  he  reaches  ours,  my  brave  chiefs,"  re- 
plied Wallace,  "  I  have  summoned  you !  Edward  will  not  make  this 
attempt,  without  tremendous  powers.  He  knows  what  he  risks ;  his 
men,  his  life,  and  his  honour.  We  must  therefore  expect  a  resolution 
in  him,  adequate  to  such  an  enterprise.  Lose  not  then  a  moment; 
even  to-night,  this  instant,  go  out,  and  bring  in  your  followers !  I  will 
call  up  mine  from  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  be  ready  to  meet  him, 
ere  he  crosses  the  Carron." 

While  he  gave  these  orders,  other  nobles  thronged  in ;  and  Helen, 
being  severally  thanked  by  them  all,  became  so  agitated,  that  stretching 
oat  her  hand  to  Wallace,  who  was  nearest  to  her,  she  sofUy  whispered, 
'*  Take  me  hence."  He  read,  in  her  blushing  face,  the  oppression  her 
modesty  sustained  in  such  a  scene ;  and  with  faltering  steps  she  leaned 
upon  his  arm,  as  he  conducted  hec  to  an  interior  chamber.     Overcome 
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by  her  totmer  feaxa,  and  the  emotions  of  the  last  hour,  she  wok  into  a 
ohair  and  burst  into  tears.  Wallace  stood  near  her ;  and  as  he  looked 
on  her,  he  thought,  "  If  aught  on  earth  ever  resembled  the  beloved  of 
my  soul,  it  is  Helen  Mar  !*'  And  all  the  tenderness  iirhich  memory 
gave  to  his  almost  adored  wife,  and  all  the  grateful  complacency  with 
which  he  regarded  Helen,  beamed  at  once  from  his  eyes.  She  raised 
her  head, — she  felt  that  look, — ^it  thrilled  to  her  soul.  For  a  moment, 
every  former  thought  seemed  lost  in  the  one*  perception,  that  he  thea 
gazed  on  her  as  he  had  never  looked  on  any  woman  since  his  Marion. 
Was  she  then  beloved  ? 

The  impression  was  evanescent :  "  No,  no  V^  said  she  to  herself; 
and  waving  her  hand  gently  to  him,  with  her  head  ben^down ;  *^  Leare 
me,  Sir  William  Wallace.-7-Foigive  me — but  I  am  exhausted;  my 
frame  is  weaker  than  my  mind."  She  spoke  this  at  intervals;  and 
Wallace  respectfully  touching  the  hand  she  extended,  pressed  it  to  bb 
breast.  '*  I  obey  you,  dear  Lady  Helen ;  and  when  next  we  meet,  it 
will,  I  hope,  be  to  dispel  every  fear  in  that  gentle  bosom.**  She  bowed 
her  head  without  looking  up ;  and  Wallace  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


FALKIRK. 


Befobc  the  son  rose,  every  brave  Scot,  within  a  few  hoars'  maieh 
of  Stirling,  was  on  the  Carse ;  and  Lord  Andrew  Murray,  with  bis 
veteran  Clydesdale  men,  were  already  resting  on  their  aims  in  view' of 
the  city  walls.  The  messengers  of  Wallace  hastened  with  the  sp&ed 
of  the  winds,  east  and  west ;  and  the  noon  of  the  day  saw  him  at  tbe 
head  of  30,000  men,  determined  to  fight  or  to  die  for  their  country. 

The  surrounding  landscape  shone  in  the  brightness  of  midsnmxner; 
for  it  was  the  ew  of  St.  Magdalen ;  and  sky,  and  earth,  bore  witneaa 
to  the  luxuriant  month  of  July.  The  heavens  were  dear,  the  waters 
of  the  Forth  danced  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  the  flower-enamelled  greeo 
of  the  extended  plain  stretched  its  beautiful  borders  to  the  deepening 
woods.  All  nature  smiled ;  all  seemed  itf  harmony  and  peace,  but  the 
breast  of  man.  He  who  was  made  lord  of  this  paradise,  awoke  to  dis- 
turb its  repose,  to  disfigure  its  loveliness !  As  the  thronging  legions 
poured  upon  tlie  plain,  the  sheep  which  had  been  feeding  Umtb  fled 
scared  to  the  hills;  the  plover  and  heath-foVl, .which  nestled  in  the 
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brakes,  rose  afirighted  from  their  infant  broods,  and  flew  in  screaming 
multitudes  far  over  the  receding  valleys.  The  peace  of  Scotland  was 
again  broken,  and  its  flocks  and  herds  were  to  share  its  misery. 

M^ben  the  conspmng  lords  appeared  on  the  Carse,  and  Mar  com- 
monicatcd  to  them  the  lately  discovered  treason,  they  so  well  affected 
surprise  at  the  contents  of  the  scroll,  that  Wallace  might  not  have  sus- 
pected their  connection  with  it,  had  not  Lord  Athol  declared  it  alto- 
gether a  forgery  of  some  wanton  persons ;  and  then  added,  with  bitter-  • 
ness,  "  to  gather  an  army  on  such  authority  is  ridiculous."  While  he 
spoke,  Wallace  regarded  him  with  a  look  which  pierced  him  to  the 
centre ;  and  the  blood  rushing  into  his  guilty  heart,  for  once  in  his  life 
he  trembled  beibre  the  eye  of  man.  "  Whoever  be  the  degenerate  Scot, 
to  whom  this  writing  is  addressed,"  said  Wallace,  "  his  baseness  can- 
not betray  us  &rther.  The  troops  of  Scotland  are  ready  to  meet  the 
enemy :  and  woe  to  the  man  who  that  day  deserts  his  country !" — 
"  Amen !"  cried  Lord  Mar. — ^'*  Amen  I"  sounded  from  every  lip :  for 
when  the  conscience  embraces  treason  against  its  earthly  rulers,  alle- 
giance to  its  heavenly  King  is  abandoned  with  ease ; — and  the  words 
and  oaths  of  the  traitor  are  equally  unstable. 

Badenoch's  eye  followed  that  of  Wallace,  and  his  suspicions  fixed 
where  the  Regent's  fell.  For  the  honour  of  his  blood,  he  forbore  to 
aecnse  the  Earl ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  determined  to  watch  his 
proceedings.  However,  the  hypocrisy  of  Athol  baflled  even  the  pene- 
tration of  his  brother ;  and  on  his  retiring  from  the  ground  to  call  forth 
his  men  for  the  expedition,  in  an  aflfected  chafe  he  complained  to  Bade- 
noch  of  the  stigma  east  upon  their  house  by  the  Regent's  implied  charge. 
^  Bnft^"  said  he,  "  he  shall  see  the  honour  of  the  Cummin  emblazoned 
in  blood  on  the  sands  of  the  Fortli !  His  towering  pride  heeds  not 
where  it  strikes ;  and  this  comes  of  raising  men  of  low  estate  io  rule 
over  princes !"  —  '*  His  birth  is  noble,  if  not  royal,"  replied  Badenoch ; 
"  and  before  this,  the  posterity  of  kings  have  not  disdained  to  recover 
their  rights,  by  the  sword  of  a  brave  subject."  — "  True,"  answered 
Athol ;  ^  but  is  it  eustommy  for  princes  to  allow  that  subject  to  sit  on 
their  throne  1  It  is  nonsense  to  talkCf  Wallace  having  refused  a  co- 
ronation. He  laughs  at  the^name ;  but  see  you  not  that  he  openly 
affects  supreme  power ;  that  he  rules  the  nobles  of  the  land  like  a  des- 
pot 1  His  word,  his  nod  is  suflicient !  —  Go  here,  go  there !  —  as  if  he 
were  absolute,  and  there  was  no  voice  in  Scotland  but  his  own !  Look 
at  the  brave  Mack  Callan-more*,  the  lord  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  from 

•  Sir  OoHa  Campbell,  tnniMaod  More  (GreatX  from  bis  mctnordinv7  valoar,  wtft  tSv^ 
MtMt  of  Neill  Gampbell,  Lord  of  Loch-ave;  and  In  memory  ot  V\&  t«uo^t^  ^^«^ta&> 
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sea  to  sea ;  he  stands  unbonneted  before  this  mighty  Wallace,  with  a 
more  abject  homage  than  ever  he  paid  %&  the  house  of  Alexander!  Can 
you  behold  this,  Lord  Badenoch,  and  not  find  the  royal  blood  of  your 
descent  boil  in  your  veins?  Does  not  every  imk  of  yoar  wife,*  the 
sister  of  a  king,  and  your  own  right,  stamped  upon  your  soul,  reprotcfa 
you  ?  He  is  greater  by  your  strength.  Humble  him,  my  brother ;  be 
faithful  to  Scotland,  but  humble  its  proud  dictator !'' 

Lord  Badenoch  replied  to  this  rough  exhortation,  with  the  tranquil* 
lity  belonging  to  his  nattfre : — ^^  I  see  not  the  least  foundations  for  any 
of  your  charges  against  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  has  delivered  Scot- 
land, and  the  people  are  grateful.  The  nation  with  one  voice  made 
him  their  Regent ;  and  he  fulfils  the  duties  of  his  office  :  —  but  with  a 
modesty,  Lord  Athol," which,  I  must  affirm,  I  never  saw  equalled.  I 
dissent  from  you,  in  all  that  you  have  said  : — and,  I  confess,  I  did  fear 
the  blandishing  arguments  of  the  faithless  Cospatrick,  had  persaaded  jm 
to  embrace  his  pernicious  treason.  You  deny  it : — ^that  is  well.  Prove 
your  innocence,  at  this  juncture,  in  the  field  against  Sootiand's  ene- 
mies; and  John  of  Badenoch  will  then  see  no  impending  clead,to 
darken  the  honour  of  the  name  of  Cummin  !^' 

The  brothers  immediately  separated ;  and  Athol,  calling  his  cooaia 
Buchan,  arranged  a  new  device,  to  connteract  the  vigilance  of  the  Re- 
gent. One  of  their  means  was  to  baffle  his  measures  by  sdmolatiDf 
the  less  treasonable,  but  yet  discontented,  chie&  to  thwart  him  in  evexy 
motion.  At  the  head  of  this  last  class,  was  John  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Bute.  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  in  Norway ; 
and  the  first  object  he  met,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  was  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Wallace  into  Stirling.  AwarO'of  the  consequence  Stewart's 
name  would  attach  to  any  cause,  Athol  had  gained  his  ear  before  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Regent ;  and  then  so  poisoned  his  mind  against 
Wallace,  that  all  that  was  well  in  him,  he  deemed  ill ;  and  ever  spoke 
of  his  bravery  with  coldness,  and  of  his  patriotism  with  disgnst  He 
believed  him  a  hypocrite ;  and,  as  such,  despised  and  abhorred  him. 

While  Athol  marshalled  his  rebellions  ranks ;  some,  to  follow  his 
broad  treason  in  tlie  face  of  day  >  and  others  to  lurk  behind,  and  delude 
the  intrusted  council  left  in  Stirling ;  Wallace  led  forth  his  loyal  ehiels, 
to  take  their  stations  at  the  head  of  their  different  clans.    Sir  Alexander 

or  chief  of  his  family,  for  nges  arter,  was  dUtingubbed  by  the  title  of  Madb  Oiflm- 
more^  which  means,  Son  of  the  great  Colin, 

*  John  Cunimtn,  Lord  of  Badenoch  (nsually  called  the  black  Cummin),  msnied 
Mi^ory,  Ulster  of  Ballol,  King  of  Scota  In  the  year  1290,  Lord  Badenoch  was  one  of 
tho  competitors  for  the  crown,  as  belr,  in  the  seTenth  generation,  from  Donald,  Kins 
of  Scots. 
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SerymgeouTi  with  the  proudest  expectations  for  Scotland,  anfurled  his 
golden  standard  to  the  sun.  The  Lords  Loch-awe  and  fiothwell,  with 
others,  rode  on  the  right  of  the  Regent.  Lord  Andrew  Murray,  with 
the  brave  Sir  John  Graham,  and  a  bevy  of  young  knights,  kept  the 
gicound  on  his  left.  Wallace  looked  around :  Edwin  was  far  away ; 
and  he  felt  bat  half  appointed,  when  wanting  his  youthful  sword-bearer. 
That  faithful  friend,  did  not  even  know  of  the  threatened  hostility  ;  for, 
to  haTC  intimated  to  Lord  ^thven  a  danger  he  could  not  assist  to  repel, 
would  bsTe  inflamed  his  disorder  by  anxiety,  and  perhaps  hurried  him 
to  dissolntion. 

As  the  Regent  moved  forward,  with  these  private  afiections 
checkering  his  public  cares,  the  heralds  blew  the  trumpets  of  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  a  hundred  embattled  clans  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
plain,  awaiting  their  valiant  leaders.  Each  chief  advanced  to  the  head 
of  his  line,  and  stood,  to  hear  the  charge  of  Wallace. 

*^  Brave  Scots !''  cried  he,  '*  Treachery  has  admitted  the  enemy, 
whom  resolute  Patriotism  had  driven  from  our  borders.  Be  steady  in 
your  fidelity  to  Scotland ;  and  He  who  hath  hitherto  protected  the  just 
cause,  will  nerve  your  arms,  to  lay  invasion,  and  its  ba^  coadjutors, 
again  in  the  dust !" 

The  cheers  of  anticipated  victory  burst  from  the  soldiers,  mingled 
with  the  clangour  of  their  striking  shields,  at  the  inspiring  voice  of  Uieir 
leader.  Wallace  waved  his  truncheon  (round  which  the  plan  of  his 
array  was  wrapped),  to  the  chiefs  to  fall  back  towards  their  legions ; 
and  while  some  appeared  to  linger,  Athol,  armed  cap-a^pee,  and  spur- 
ring his  roan  into  the  area  before  the  Regent,  demanded  in  a  haughty 
tone,  '*  Which  of  the  chiefs,  then  in  tlie  field,  was  to  lead  the  van- 
guard V 

''  The  Regent  of  Scotland,"  replied  Wallace,  for  once  asserting  the 
makjesty  of  his  station ;  *^  and  you,  Lord  Athol,  with  the  Lord  Buchan, 
are  to  defend  your  conntry  under  the  command  of  the  brave  head  of 
your  house,  ihe  princely  Badenoch." 

*'  I  stir  not  from  this  spot,"  returned  Athol,  fiercely  striking  his 
lance  into  his  rest,  ^'  till  I  see  the  honour  of  my  country  established  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  a  leader  worthy  of  her  rank  being  placed  in 
her  vanguard." 

*'  What  he  says,"  cried  Buchan,  "  I  second."  —  "  And  in  the  same 
spirit,  chieftain  of  EUerslie,"  exclaimed  Lord  Bute,  "  do  I  ofifer  to  Scot- 
land myself  and  my  people.  Another  must  lead  the  van,  or  I  retire 
from  her  standard." 

''  Speak  on !"  cried  Wallace,  more  surprised  than  confounded^  h^ 
this  extraordinary  attack. 
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"  What  these  illustrious  chiefs  have  uttered,  is  the  Toioe  of  us  sUT 
was  the  general  exclamatioi;  from  a  band  of  warrion,  who  now  thronged 
around  the  incendiary  nobles. 

'*  Your  reign  is  over,  proud  chiefHain !"  rejoined  Athol ;  *'  the  Scot- 
tish ranks  are  no  longer  to  be  cajoled  by  your  affected  modeiatioB. 
We  see  the  tyrant  in  your  insidious  smile,  we  feel  him  in  the  despotism 
ofyour  decrees.  To  be  thus  ridden  by  a  man  of  vulgar  blood ;  to  ^n- 
sent  him  as  the  head  of  our  nation,  to  the  King  of  England,  is  benealh 
the  dignity  of  our  country ;  is  an  insult  to  our  nobles ;  and  therefere  in 
the  power  of  her  consequence,  I  speak ;  and  again  demand  of  you,  to 
yield  the  yanguard  to  one  more  worthy  of  the  station.  Before  God 
and  St.  Magdalen,  I  swear,*'  added  he,  holding  a^  his  swovd  to  tiie 
heavens,  *'  I  will  not  stir  an  inch  this  day  towaidB  the  enemy,  nnlesB  a 
Cummin  or  a  Stewart  lead  our  army !" 

*'  And  is  this  your  resolution,  also  Lord  Bute !''  said  Wsflaos, 
looking  on  Stewart.  ''  It  is,"  was  the  reply :  "  a  foe,  like  Edwaid, 
ought  to  be  met  as  becomes  a  great  and  independent  kingdom !  We  gb 
in  the  array  of  an  unanimous  nation,  to  repel  him ;  not  as  a  band  of  in- 
surgents, headed  by  a  general,  who,  however  brave,  waa  yoft  dnvo 
from  the  common  ranks  of  the  people.  I  therefore  demand  to  lellova 
more  illustrious  leader  to  the  field," 

"The  eagles  have  long  enough  followed  their  owl  in  peaeaok% 
feathers,"  cried  Buchan ;  *'  and  being  tired  of  the  game,  I,  like  the  rest, 
soar  upwards  again !" 

^  Resign  that  b&ton !"  cried  Athol :  "  Give  place  to  a  more  honour- 
able  leader!"  repeated  he,  supposing  that  he  had  intimidated  Wallaee: 
but  Wallace,  raising  the  visor  of  his  helmet,  which  he  had  closed  on  his 
last  commands  to  his  generals,  looked  on  Athol  with  all  the  majesty  of 
his  truly  rojral  soul  in  his  eyes : — '*  Earl,"  said  he,  "  the  voices  of  the 
three  estates  of  Scotland  declared  me  their  Regent ;  and  God  ratified 
the  election,  by  the  victories  with  which  he  crowned  me.  If  in  sught  , 
I  have  betrayed  my  trust,  let  the  powers  which  raiaed  me,  be  my  accu- 
sers. Four  pitched  battles  have  I  fought,  and  gained,  for  this  eoontry. 
Twice,  I  beat  the  representatives  of  King  Edward,  on  the  plains  of 
Scotland ;  and  a  few  months  ago,  I  made  him  fly  before  me  over  the 
fields  of  Northumberland !  What  then  haa  be&llen  me,  that  my^  arm  is 
to  be  too  short  tojneet  this  man?  Has  the  oil  of  the  Lord,  with  which 
the  Saint  of  Dunkeld  anointed  my  brows,  lost  its  virtue,  that  I  should 
shrink  before  any  king  in  Christendom  ?  I  neither  tremble  at  the  nsiao 
of  Edward ;  nor  will  I  so  disgrace  my  own,  (which  never  man  who 
bore  it  ever  degraded,  by  swearing  fealty  to  a  foreign  prince !)  as  to 
abandon,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  power  with  which  Scotland  has  invested 
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mo.  Whoever  chooses  to  leave  the  cause  of  their  country,  let  them 
go ;  and  bo  manifest  themselves  of  noble  Mood  !-^I  remain ;  and  I  leaj 
the  Tanguard ! — Scotsmen,  to  your  duty.^' 

Ae  he  spoke  with  a  voice  of  .unanswerable  command,  several  chiefs 
fell  back  into  their  ranks.  But  some  made  a  retrograde  motion,  to- 
wards the  town.  XiOrd  Bute  hardly  knew  what  to  think ;  so  was  he 
startled  by  the  appeal  of  the  accused  Regent,  and  the  noble  frankness 
with  which  he  maintained  his  rights.  He  stood  frowning,  as  Wallace 
tamed  to  himv  and  said,  "  Do  you,  my  Lord,  adhere  to  these  violent 
men  ?  or  am  I  to  consider  a  chief,  who,  though  hostile  to  me,  was  gen- 
erous in  his  ire,  still  faithful  to  Scotland  in  spite  of  his  prejudice  against 
bsT  leader  ?    Will  you  fight  her  battles  V 

**  I  shall  never  desert  them,"  replied  Stewart :  *'  'tis  truth  I  seek , 
therefore  be  it  to  you,  Wallace,  this  day,  according  to  your  conscience !" 
WaiJaee  bowed  his  head,  and  presented  him  the  truncheon,  round  which 
lus  Une  of  battle  was  wrapped.  On  opening  it,  he  found  that  he  was 
appointed  to  comoumd  the  third  division ;  Badenoch  and  Bothwell,  to 
the  first  and  second ;  and  Wallace  himself  to  the  vanguard. 

When  the  sc&uts  arrived^  they  informed  the  Regent,  that  the  Eng- 
lish army  had  advanced  near  the  boundary  of  laolithgow,  and  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  march,  must  be  on  the  Carron  the  same  evening.  On 
ihis  intelligence,  Wallace  put  his  troops  to  their  speed  ;  and  before  the 
son  had  declined  far  towards  the  west,  he  was  within  view  of  Falkirk. 
Bui  just  as  he  had  crossed  the  Carron,  and  the  Southron  banners  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Lord  Athol,  at  the  head  of  his  rebellious  colleagues, 
rode  up  to  him.  Stewart  kept  his  appointed  station  ;  and  Badenoch, 
doing  the  same,  ashamed  of  his  brother^  disorder,  called,  after  him  tc) 
keep  his  line.  Regardless  of  all  check,  the  obstinate  chief  galloppod 
on ;  and  extending  his  bold  accomplices  across  the  path  of  the  Regent, 
demanded  of  him,  on  the  penalty  of  his  life,  '*  that  moment  to  relinquish 
bis  pretensions  to  the  vanguard." 

*'  I  am  not  come  here,"  replied  Wallace  indignantly,  "  to  betray  my 
country !  I  know  you,  Lord  Athol :  and  your  conduct  and  mine,  will 
this  day  prove  who  is  most  worthy  the  confidence  of  Scotland." — ^*  This 
day,"  cried  Athol,  *'  shall  see  you  lay  down  the  power  you  have 
usurped." — **It  shall  see  me  maintain  it  to  your  confusion,"  replied 
Wallace ;  '^  and  were  you  not  surrounded  by  Scots,  of  too  tried  a  worth 
for  me  to  suspect  their  being  influenced  by  your  rebellious  example,  I 
would  this  moment  mako  you  feel  the  arm  of  justice.  But  the  foe  is 
in  sight :  do  your  duty  now,  sir  earl ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  house  to 
which  you  belong,  even  this  intemperate  conduct  shall  be  forgotten." 
At  this  instant,  Sir  John  Graham,  hastening  forward>exc.biim^^^^*\lV^ 


^■^ 


t 


Wallace  bad  drawo  himself  u] 
and  advantageously  planted  his  aa 
by  the  legions  of  Badenoch. — L^ 
his  brother,  and  who  cared  not  in 
Jtion  termed  it)  how  he  remored  «l 
8or  from  himself,  gave  a  riddifli 
Accordingly,  ii.  the  moment  when 
charge,  and  the  arrows  from  the 
Badenoch  was  stabbed  through  the 
placed  himself  near,  to  watch  his  ] 
was  done,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
the  same  vital  part,  exclaimed,  h« 
weapon  that  has  slain  the  assassii 
Thus  it  is,  that  his  ambition  w< 
princes.     Let  us  fly  from  his  steel, 

The  men  had  seen  their  leadei 
of  his  brother ;  and  with  a  shout,  < 
follow  ?"  all  at  once  turned  toward 
lery  !**  At  this  command  they  moi 
tie  expecting  an  assault  from  thei; 
cut  down,  or  hurried  away  prisonei 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  division 
tlie  Southrons ;  and  with  loud  eric 
threw  themselves  en  masse  into  tl 
followed  Stowurt  w»*^ 
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beloved  commander  trampled  to  the  earth  by  an  overwhelming  foe,  fell 
into  conibsion ;  and  communicating  their  dismay  to  tlieir  comrades,  the 
whole  division  sank  under  the  shock  of  the  Southrons,  as  if  touched  by 
a  spell.  Meanwhile,  Botliwell,  and  his  legions,  were  fiercely  engaged 
with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  amid  the  swamps  of  a  deep  morass ;  but  be- 
ing involved  by  reciprocal  impetuosity,  equal  peril  engulfed  them  both. 
The  firm  battalion  of  the  vanguard  alone  remaining  unbroken,  stood 
befi»e  the  pressing  and  now  victorious  thousands  of  Edward,  without 
receding  a  step.  The  archers  being  lost  by  the  treachery  of  the  Cum- 
mins, all  hope  lay  on  the  strength  of  the  spear  and  sword  ;  and  Wallace, 
standing  immovable  as  the  rock  of  Stirling,  saw  rank  after  rank  of  his 
daoDtless  infantry  mowed  down  by  the  Southron  arrows ;  while,  fast  as 
they  fell,  their  comrades  closed  over  them,  and  still  presented  the  same 
impenetrable  front  of  steady  valour,  against  the  heavy  charges  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  The  King  of  England,  indignant  at  this  pause  in  his 
conquering  onset,  accompanied  by  his  natural  brother,  the  valiant  Frere 
de  Briangy,  and  a.  squadron  of  resolute  knights,  in  fury,  threw  them- 
selves towards  the  Scottish  pikemen.  Wallace  descried  the  jewelled 
crest  of  Edward  amidst  the  cloud  of  battle  there,  and  rushing  forward, 
hand  to  hand  engaged  the  King.  Edward  knew  his  adversary,  not  so 
mnch  by  his  snow-white  plume,  as  by  the  prowess  of  his  arm.  Twice 
did  the  heavy  claymore  of  Wallace  strike  fire  from  the  steely  helmet 
iff  the  monarch ;  but  at  the  third  stroke,  the  glittering  diadem  fell  in 
shivers  to  the  ground,  and  the  royal  blood  of  Edward  followed  the 
blow.  He  reeled — and  another  stroke  would  have  settled  the  freedom 
of  Scotland  for  ever,  had  not  the  strong  arm  of  Frere  de  Briangy  passed 
between  Wallace  and  the  King.  The  combat  thickened  :  blow  followed 
blow  i  blood  gushed  at  each  fall  of  the  sword ;  and  the  hacked  armour, 
showed  in  every  aperture  a  grisly  wound.  A  hundred  weapons  seemed 
directed  against  the  breast  of  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  when,  raising  his 
sword  with  a  determined  stroke,  it  clefl  the  visor  and  crest  of  De  Bri- 
angy, who  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  cry  that  issued  from  the 
Southron  troops  at  this  sight,  again  nerved  the  vengeful  Edward  ;  and 
ordering  the  signal  for  his  reserve  to  advance,  he  renewed  the  attack , 
and  assaulting  Wallace  with  all  the  fury  of  his  heart  in  his  eyes  and 
arms ;  he  tore  the  earth  with  the  trampling  of  disappointed  vengeance, 
when  he  found  the  invincible  phalanx  still  stood  firm.  *^  I  will  reach 
him  yet !''  cried  he  ;  and  turning  to  De  Valence,  he  commanded  that 
the  new  artillery  should  be  called  into  action.  On  this  order,  a  blast 
of  trumpets  in  the  Southron  army  blew !  and  the  answering  war-wolves 
it  had  summoned,  sent  forth  showers  of  red  hot  stones  into  the  midst 
of  the  Scottish  battalions.    At  the  same  moment,  the  English  reserve 
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charging  round  the  hill,  attacked  them  in  flank,  and  accomplished  what 
the  fierj  torrent  had  begun.  The  Held  was  heaped  with  dead;  the 
brooks  which  flowed  down  the  heights,  ran  with  blood ;  but  no  eonfu- 
sion  was  there — ^no,  not  even  in  the  mind  of  Wallace ;  though,  with 
amazement  and  horror  he  beheld  the  saltire  of  Annandale^  the  banoer 
of  Bruce,  leading  onward  tlie  last  extenninating  division !  Scot  now 
contended  with  Scot,  brother  witli  brother.  Those  valiant  spirits,  who 
had  left  their  country  twenty  years  before,  to  accompany  their  chief  to 
the  Holy  Land,  now  re-entered  Scotland,  to  w6und  her  in  her  vital 
part ;  to  wrest  from  her  her  liberties  ;  to  make  her  monm  in  ashea, 
that  she  had  been  the  mother  of  such  matricides.^  A  horrid  mig^liiy 
of  tartans  with  tartans,  in  the  direful  grasp  of  reciprocal  death ;  a  tre- 
mendous rushing  of  the  flaming  artillery,  which  swept  the  Scottish 
ranks  like  blasting  lightning,  for  a  moment  seemed  to  make  the  resBon 
of  their  leader  stagger.  Arrows,  winged  with  firo,  flashed  through  the 
air ;  and  sticking  in  men  and  beasts,  drove  them  against  each  other  ia 
maddening  pain.  Twice  was  the  horse  of  Wallace  shot  under  him; 
and  on  every  side  were  his  closest  friends  wounded  and  dispersed.  Bot 
his  terriflc  horror  at  the  scene,  passed  away  in  the  moment  of  its  per- 
ception ;  and  though  the  Southron  and  the  Bruce  pressed  on  him  ia 
overwhelming  numbers,  his  few  remaining  ranks  obejred  his  call ;  and 
with  a  presence  of  mind,  and  military  skill  that  was  exhanstless,  he 
maintained  the  fight  till  darkness  parted  the  combatants.  When  Ed- 
ward gave  command  for  his  troops  to  rest  till  morning,  Wallace,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  faithful  band,  slowly  re-croesed  the  Carron ;  that 
they  also  might  repose,  till  dawn  should  renew  the  conflict. 

Lonely  was  the  sound  of  his  bugle,  as  sitting  ok  a  fragment  of  the 
droidical  ri^ins  of  Dunipacis,  he  blew  its  melancholy  blast  to  samroon 
his  cliiefs  around  him. — Its  penetrating  voice  pieroed  the  hills ;  bat  no 
answering  note  came  upon  his  ear: — a  direful  conviction  seized  upon 
his  heart.  But  they  might  have  fled  far  distant! — ^he  blashed  as  the 
thought  crossed  him ;  and  hopeless  again,  dropped  the  horn,  which  he 
had  raised  to  blow  a  second  summons.  At  this  instant,  he  saw  a  sha- 
dow darken  the  moonlight  ruins ;  and  Scrymgeour,  who  had  gladly 
heard  his  commander's  bugle,  hastened  forward. 

"  What  has  been  tlie  fate  of  this  dismal  day  ?"  asked  Wallace,  look- 
ing onward,  as  if  he  expected  others  to  come  up :  **  Where  are  my 
triends  1— Where  Graham,  Badenoch,  and  Bothwell  ?— -Where  all, 
brave  Scrymgeour,  that  I  do  not  now  see  1"  He  rose  from  his  seat  at 
sight  of  an  advancing  group. — It  approached  near ;  and  laid  the  dead 
body  of  a  warrior  down  before  him.  "  Thus,"  cried  one  of  the  sup- 
porters, in  stifled  sounds,  '*  has  my  father  proved  his  love  for  Seodaod  !"* 
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"—It  was  Mnnay  who  spoke ;  it  was  the  Earl  of  Bothwell»  that  lay  a 
breatiiless  corpse  at  his  feet ! 

**  Gheyous  has  been  the  havoc  of  Scot  on  Scot !"  cried  the  intrepid 
Graham,  who  had  seconded  the  arm  of  Murray  in  thp  cootest  for  his 
other's  body  :  "  Yoor  steadiness,  Sir  William  Wallace,  would  have 
zetrieyed  the  day,  bat  for  the  murderer  of  his  country ;  that  Bruce,  for 
whom  you  refused  to  be  our  king,  thus  destroys  her  brayest  sons. — 
Their  blood  be  on  his  head !"  continued  he,  extending  his  martial  arms 
towards  heayen  ;  "  Power  of  Justice,  hear !  and  let  his  days  be  trou- 
bled, and  his  death  covered  with  dishonour !" 

^  My  brave  friend  !**  replied  Wallace,  **  his  deeds  will  avenge  them- 
selves ;  he  needs  not  further  malediction.  Let  us  rather  bless  the  re- 
mains of  him,  who  is  gone  before  us  in  glory  to  his  heavenly  rest ! — 
Ah !  better  is  it  thus  to  be  laid  in  the  bed  of  honour,  than,  by  surviving, 
witness  the  calamities  which  the  double  treason  of  this  day  will  bring 
upon  our  martyred  country ! — Murray,  my  friend  !'*  cried  he  to  Lord 
Andrew,  '*  we  must  not  let  the  brave  dead  perish  in  vain !  Their 
tnonmnent  shall  yet  be  Scotland's  liberties." 

Tears  were-  coursing  each  other  in  mute  woe  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  affectionate  son.  He  could  not  for  some  time  answer  Wallace,  but 
be  grasped  his  hand,  and  at  last  rapidly  articulated;  '*  Others  may  . 
have  fallen ;  but  not  mortally  like  him.  Life  may  yet  be  preserved  in 
some  of  oar  brave  companions.  Leave  me,  then,  to  mourn  my  dead 
alone !" 

Wallace  saw  that  filial  teudemess  yearned  for  the  moment,  when  it 
might  ui^iden  its  grief  imchecked  by  observation.  He  arose,  and 
making  a  sign  to  his  friends,  withdrew  towards  his  men.  Having  sent 
a  detachment  to  guard  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Dunipacis,  he  despatched  • 
Graham  on  the  dangerous  duty  of  seeking  a  reinforcement  for  the 
morning,  Then  sending  Scrymgeour,  with  a  resolute  band  across  the 
Carron,  to  bring  in  the  wounded  (for  Edward  had  encamped  his  army 
abont  a  mile  south  of  the  field  of  action),  he  took  his  lonely  course 
along  the  northern  bank,  towards  a  shallow  ford ;  near  which  he  sup- 
posed the  squadrons  of  Lord  Loch-awe  must  have  fought,  and  where 
be  hoped  to  gain  accounts  of  him  from  some  straggling  survivor  of  his 
dan.  When  he  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  narrowest,  and 
winds  its  dark  stream  beneath  impending  heights,  Ub  blew  the  Camp- 
bell pibroch :  the  notes  reverberated  from  rock  to  rock ;  but,  unan- 
swered, dtei  away  in  distant  echoes.  Still  he  would  not  relinquish 
hope ;  and  pursuing  the  path,  emerged  on  an  open  glade.  The  unob- 
structed rays  of  the  moon  illumined  every  object.  Across  the  river^  at 
some  distance  from  the  bank,  a  division  of  the  SoutVaoxk  \exk\ava\fiXft\si.^ 


.  I 


X 


addressed. 

"  The  enemy  of  England !"  criei 

''  Thou  art  Wallace !''  was  the  ii 
answer  the  Lord  of  Carrick  and  o 
boldness." 

<<  Every  Scot  in  this  land,"  retun 
dignation  he  did  not  attempt  to  repv 
not  only  in  reference  to  England,  hot 
not  satisfied  with  having  abandoned 
stolen,  a  base  fratricide,  to  slay  his  br 
met  them  on  the  plain  of  Stanmore,  v 
terity  might  have  bewailed ;  bat  what  1 
when  they  know  that  he  came  to  rain 
in  the  very  bosom  of  his  country ! — ^I 
dered  body  of  the  virtuoas  Earl  of  I 
Fyfe,  and  perhaps  Loch-awe,  have  fal 
and  your  unnatural  arm ;  and  yet  do 
dare  to  tell  you,  that  he  holds  the  Eai 
as  his  most  mortal  foes  1" 

"  Ambitious  man !  Dost  thou  flat 
to  be  deceived  by  thy  pompous  declam 
this  pretended  patriotism.  I  am  well 
vaunted  prowess ;  and  I  came,  not  to  i 
but  to  punish  the  proud  usurper  of  the 
my  point.     My  brave  followers  slew  t 
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have  yoa  strengthened  the  hands  of  yoar  enemy,  and  weakened  your 
own,  by  this  day's  action ! — ^The  cause  is  now,  probably,  lost  for  ever ; 
—and  from  whom  are  we  to  date  its  ruin,  but  from  him  to  whom  the 
nation  looked  as  to  its  appointed  deliverer !  From  him,  whose  once 
hoQoored  name  wiU  now  be  regarded  with  execration  !*' 

'*  Borden  not  my  name,  rash  young  man,"  replied  Brace,  ^  with  the 
charges  belonging  to  your  own  mad  ambition. — ^Who  disturbed  the 
peaee  in  which  Scotland  reposed  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  but  Wil- 
liam Wallace?  Who  raised  the  country  in  arms,  but  William  Wal- 
lace ?  Who  stole  from  me  my  birth-right,  and  fastened  the  people's 
loTe  on  himself,  but  William  Wallace  ?  Who  aiTected  to  repel  a  crown, 
that  he  might  the  more  certainly  fix  it  on  his  head,  but  William  Wal- 
lace 1  And  who  dares  now  taunt  me  with  his  errors  and  mishaps,  but 
the  same  traitor  to  his  lawful  soyereign  V* 

**  Shall  I  answer  thee.  Lord  of  Carrick,"  replied  Wallace,  "  with  a 
similar  appeal? — ^Who,  when  the  Southron  tyrant  preferred  a  false 
claim  to  the  supremacy  of  this  realm,  subscribed  to  the  falsehood ;  and 
by  that  action,  did  aU  in  his  power  to  make  a  free  people,  slaves? — 
Who,  when  the  brand  of  cruelty  swept  this  kingdom  from  shore  to 
-shore,  lay  indolent  in  the  usurper's  court,  and  heard  of  these  oppres- 
sions without  a  sigh  ?  Who, — horror  on  horror !  brought  an  army  into 
bis  own  inheritance,  to  slay  his  brethren,  and  to  lay  it  desolate  before 
his  mortal  foe  ?  Thy  heart  will  tell  thee,  Brace,  who  is  this  man ! 
ai^  if  honour  yet  remain  in  that  iron  region,  thou  wilt  not  disbelieve 
the  asseverations  of  an  honest  Scot,  who  proclaims,  that  it  was  to  save 
them,  whom  thou  didst  abandon,  that  he  appeared  in  the  armies  of 
Scotland.  It  was  to  supply  the  place  of  thy  desertion,  that  he  as- 
sumed the  rale,  with  which  a  grateful  people,  rescued  from  bondage, 
invested  him." 

"  Bold  cbieflain !"  exclaimed  Brace,  "  is  it  thus  you  continue  to 
brave  your  offended  prince  ?  But  in  pity  to  your  youth ;  in  admiration 
of  a  prowess,  which  would  have  been  godlike  had  it  been  exerted  for 
your  sovereign,  and  not  used  as  a  bait  to  satisfy  an  ambition  wild  as  it 
is  towering ;  I  would  expostulate  with  you  :  I  would  even  deign  to  tell 
yon,  that  in  granting  the  supremacy  of  Edward,  the  rojral  Brace  sub- 
mits not  to  the  mere  wish  of  a  despot,  but  to  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
This  is  not  an  era  of  so  great  loyalty,  that  any  sovereign  may  venture 
to  contend  against  such  an  imperial  arm  as  Edward's.  And  would 
you,  a  boy  in  years,  a  novice  in  politics ;  and  though  brave,  and  till 
this  day  suecessfuh,  would  you  pretend  to  prolong  a  war  with  the  dic- 
tator of  kingdoms  ?  Can  rational  discrimination  be  ^idtA4  'tt^  ^^ 
valour  yoa  possess,  and  you  not  perceive  the  utiecv\i%\  coiiX/eii^  V^Vv^sso^ 
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people  elevate  their  miaion  to  the  tt 
r^ect  uie  bold  invaaion,  and  with 
greatness  hurl  £rom  his  height  that 
mine." 

'*  To  nsurp  any  ioaan's  rights,  aa 
Wallace,  "never  came  within  the 
lowly  bom.  Lord  Carrick,  I  am  not  • 
give  me  dignity.    I  saw  my  ooantary 
beheld  the  people,  outraged  in  eveiyr 
heard  their  cry  ?    Where  was  Brut 
land;  that  none  arose  to  extingnish  h 
mother  and  the  child,  to  rescue  pur 
bleeding  father  and  his  son  ?    The  shi 
the  land,  and  none  appeared !    The  I 
house !  the  wife  of  my  bosom  was  sta 
of  the  usorper !    I  then  drew  the  aw 
Boffered,  as  I  had  suffered  ;  I  espouse 
forsake  it,  till  life  forsake  me.    There 
of  Scotland,  Lord  of  Carrick,  blame  i 
snpineness  of  the  nobility,  and  chief 
personal  merit  to  dignity  of  descent,  1 
nature  and  circumstance  called  upon  ] 
from  the  time  of  BalioPs  abdication, 
self,  (for  what  is  the  necessity  of  th< 
those  who  coateod  with 
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joke.  Fixnhange  then  a  bue  vaBsalage,  for  freedom  and  a  throne ! 
Amke  to  yomaelf,  noble  Brace,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  I  propose ! 
HeaTCH  itself  cannot  set  a  more  glorious  prize  before  the  ejes  of  virtae 
or  ambitioiit  than  to  join  in  one  ol^ect,  the  aeqoisition  of  royalty,  with 
the  maintenance  of  national  independence !  Sach  is  my  last  appeal  to 
yon.  For  mjrself,  as  I  am  well  conyinced  that  the  real  wel&re  of  my 
country  can  never  subsist  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  liberties,  I  am  de- 
termined, as  for  as  in  me  lies,  to  prolong,  not  her  miseries,  but  her  in- 
tegrity, by  preserving  her  from  the  contamination  of  slarery.  But, 
should  mysterious  &te  decree  her  fall,  may  that  power,  which  knows 
the  Tice  and  horrors  which  accompany  a  tyrant's  reign,  terminate  the 
existence  of  a  people,  who  can  no  longer  preserve  their  lives  but  by 
receiving  laws  from  usurpation !" 

The  troth  and  gallantry  of  these  sentiments  struck  the  awakened 
mind  of  Bruce,  wilii  the  force  of  conviction.  Another  auditor  was 
nigh,  who  also  lost  not  a  syllable ;  "  and  the  flame  was  conveyed  from 
the  breast  of  one  hero,  to  that  of  the  other." 

Lord  Carriek  secretiy  repented  of  all  that  he  had  done ;  but  being 
too  proud  to  acknowledge  so  much,  he  briefly  answered — '*  Wallace, 
your  words  have  made  an  impression  on  ntB,  that  may  one  day  still 
more  brighten  the  glory  of  your  fame.  Be  silent  respecting  this  con- 
ference : — be  faithfol  to  the  principles  you  have  declared,  and  ere  long 
you  shall  hear  royally  of  Bruce."  As  he  spoke  he  turned  away,  and 
was  lost  among  the  trees.* 

Wallace  stood  for  some  minutes  musing  on  what  had  passed, 
when,  hearing  a  footstep  behind  him,  he  turned  round,  and  beheld  ap- 
proaching him,  a  young  and  ethereal  form,  habited  in  a  white  banqueton 
wrought  in  gold ;  with  golden  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  helmet  of  the 
same  costly  metal  on  his  head,  crested  ivith  white  feathers.  Had  the 
scene  been  in  Palestine,  ^e  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  host's 
guardian  angel  in  arms.  But  the  moment  the  eyes  of  Wallace  fell  on 
him,  the  stranger  hastened  forward,  and  threw  himself  on  one  knee  be- 
fore him,  with  so  noble  a  grace  that  the  chief  was  lost  in  wonder  what 
this  beautiful  apparition  could  mean.  The  youth,  after  an  agitated 
pause,  bowing  his  head,  exclaimed,  "  Pardon  this  intrusion,  bravest  of 
men !    I  come  to  oflfer  you  my  heart,  my  life !    To  wash  out,  by  your 

•  Th«  jcalooiy  of  the  lords  tgaliuit  WaDaoe,  and  tbe  partlonlara  of  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, with  hiB  diBOoane  with  Brace  on  tbe  banka  of  the  Garron,  are  well  known  eronta 
In  the  Soottiah  annab ;  and  the  writer  of  thla  work  has  spared  no  reaearohes  to  bring  tbe 
aeeooBt,  here  preeented,  la  near  the  fact  la  possible.  Since  the  puUlcation  of  tbe  llret 
•dttlMi  «r  tbla  work,  the  inhabitants  of  Falkirk  have  erected  a  pUlu  to  tb%  mviami  <A 
TyaBara  on  the  hill  whcBS  he  drew  op  his  army. 


to  maintain  the  usurpation  of  an  ambitii 
melancholy.  I  followed  at  a  distance; 
has  passed  between  you  and  him.  He 
unknown  to  him,  I  hastened  across  the 
Tirtuc ;  to  declare  my  determination  to  li 
her ;  and  to  follow  the  arms  of  Sir  Willi 
fiitber  in  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.*' 

**  I  take  you  at  your  word,  brave  f 
"  and  this  night  shall  give  you  an  oppoi 
what  your  father's  sword  .has  this  day  wn 
to  do,  must  be  effected  in  the  course  oi 
will  be  prudent  for  you  to  return  to  the  C 
the  most  effectual  means  to  persuade  you 
once  into  the  arms  of  Scotland.  The 
round  their  King ;  and  as  his  weapon  of 
the  commission  with  which  God  has  intru 
unfolded  to  the  eagerly  listening  Bruce,  (\ 
by  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  winged  by  m 
alone  of  the  enterprise,)  an  attack  whic 
camp  of  Edward,  while  his  victorious  tro< 

He  had  sent  Sir  John  Graham  to  Stii 
Ker  he  had  despatched  on  a  similar  erran 
time  some  of  the  troops  would  be  arrived 
the  Carse,  he  threw  his  plaid  over  the  pi 
ceal  him  from  notice:  then 
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Bdng  thus  completelj  armed  like  ooe  of  the  commonest  soldiers  in  the 
nsks  (and  sneh  disguise  was  necessary),  Wallace  put  the  trusty  clay- 
mors  of  his  country  into  its  princess  hand ;  and  clasping  him  with  a 
hero's  wwmth  to  his  heart — **Now  it  is/'  cried  he,  *'that  William 
Wallace  lives  anew,  since  he  has  seen  this  hour !" 

On  re-emerging  from  the  wood,  they  met  Sir  John  Orahaui)  who 
had  just  srriTed  with  Ave  hundred  fugitives  from  Lord  Bute^s  slaughtered 
dirisioo,  whom  he  had  rallied  on  the  Carse.  He  informed  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Mar  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Carron,  with  three  thoo- 
saml  more ;  and  that  he  would  soon  be  joined  by  other  reinforcements 
to  a  similar  amount  While  Graham  yet  spoke,  a  squadron  of  armed 
men  approached  from  the  Forth  side.  Wallace,  advancing  towards 
them,  beheld  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  at  their 
head,,  but  with  a  corslet  on  his  breast,  and  instead  of  his  crosier,  he 
carried  a  drawn  sword*: — **^  We  come  to  you,  champion  of  Scotland," 
died  the  prelate,  "  with  the  prayers,  and  the  arms  of  the  church.  The 
sword  of  the  Levites  of  old,  smote  the  enemies  of  Israel ;  and,  in  'the 
same  faith,  that  the  God  of  Justice  will  go  before  us  this  night,  we  come 
to  fight  for  Scotland's  liberties." 

His  followers  were  the  younger  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  Cam- 
bos  Kenneth,  and  others  from  the  neighbouring  convents ;  altogether 
making  a  stout  and  well-appointed  legion. 

*^  With  this  handful,"  cried  Wallace,  "  Heaven  may  find  a  David, 
who  shall  yet  strike  yon  Goliath  on  the  forehead !" 

Lord  Mar,  and  Lord  Lennox,  now  came  up :  and  Wallace,  marshall- 
ing his  train,  found  that  he  had  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  He  gave  to 
each  leader  his  plan  of  attack :  and  having  placed  Bruce  with  Graham 
ia  the  van ;  before  he  took  his  station  at  his  head,  he  retired  to  the 
laiBS  near  Dunipacisf,  to  visit  the  mourning  solitude  of  Murray.  He 
foond  the  pious  youth  sitting  silent  and  motionless  by  the  side  of  his 
dead  parent.  Without  arousing  the  violence  of  grief,  by  any  reference 
lo  the  sight  before  him,  Wallace  briefly  communicated  his  project. 
Lord  Andrew  started  on  his  feet:  — "  I  will  share  all  the  peril  with 
yon !  I  shall  again  grapple  with  the  foe  that  has  thus  bereaved  me. — 
This  dark  mantle,"  cried  he,  turning  towards  the  breathless  corse,  and 
thiowiiig  his  plaid  over  it,  "  ^dl  shroud  thy  hallowed  remains  till  I  re- 

•  WUlUm  StneUlr,  Ibe  brave  and  patiioUo  Blsbop  of  Dunkald,  waa  brotber  to  tbo 
I^ordofBoelyn. 

t  Dnnipads  moana,  the  blUa  of  peace.  There  are  atlU  two  of  theee  hiUa  on  the  banks 
of  tbo  Carron ;  and  are  sappoeod  to'  have  boon  erected  bj  the  Norwegiana  in  some 
toastf  with  tiii»  oatlvea;  or,  we  may  probably  deem  them  ooverlogs  of  the  detdr««i</[^ 
/ 
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CARRON  BAH 

The  troops  of  King  Edward  lay  ovi 
with  yictory,  they  had  drank  largely ;  d 
the  example ;  for  though  Edward  was  ti 
coTered  friends,  the  inordinate  Buchan 
greats  excess  that  night,  than  he  was  a 
banquet  over,  every  knight  Tetired  to  li 
pallet ;  and  a  ^deep  sleep.  lay^Hipon  ey< 
whose  many  thoughts  had  long  kept  wak 

Guards  had  been  placed  around  the  a 
mony  than  an  idea  of  their  necessity.  1 
believed  broken  ;  and  that  they  should  1 
ing,  but  to  chase  him  into  Stirling,  and  ts 
of  the  Regent  was  not  so  easily  subdued 
fill  to  deqiair,  while  it  was  possible  to  m 
ing  his  determined  followers  through  the  1 
he  detached  half  his  force  under  Mar,  to 
rear ;  while  he  should  attack  the  front,  a 
payilion. 

With  soundless  caution  the  battalion  • 
of  the  Forth,  to  reach  the  point  of  its  d 
ceeding  with  as  noiseless  a  step,  gained  t 
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from  his  reclining  position,  suddenly  exclaimed,  ''What  sound  is  thatV* 
— ''  Only  the  wind  amongst  the  trees,'*  returned  his  comrade ;  "  I  see 
their  hraoches  waving.  Let  me  sleep ;  for  Wallace  yet  lives,  and  we 
may  have  hot  work  to  morrow."  Wallace  did  live ;  and  the  man  slept 
— to  wake  no  more ;  for  the  next  moment  a  Scottish  hrand  was  through 
every  Southron  heart  on  the  outpost.  That  done,  Wallace  threw  away 
his  bough,  leaped  the  narrow  dyke  which  lay  in  front  of  the  camp ;  and,  / 
with  Bruce  and  Graham,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  brave  men, 
cautiously  proceeded  onward  to  reach  the  pavilion.  At  the  moment  he 
should  blow  his  bugle,  the  divisions  he  had  left  with  Lennox  and  Mur- 
ray, and  the  Lord  Mar,  were  to  press  forward  to  the  same  point. 

Still  all  lay  in  profound  repose ;  — and  guided  by  the  lamps,  which 
burnt  around  the  royal  quarters,  the  dauntless  Scots  reached  the  tent. 
WaUace  had  already  laid  his  hand  upon  the  curtain  that  was  its  en- 
trance, when  an  armed  man  with  a  presented  pike,  demanded,  '*  Who 
comes  here  ?"  the  Regent's  answer  laid  the  interrogator's  head  at  his 
feet;  but  the  voice  had  awakened  the  ever-watchful  King.  Perceiving 
his  own  danger,  in  the  fall  of  the  sentinel,  he  snatched  his  sword ;  and 
calling  aloud  on  his  sleeping  train,  sprang  from  his  couch.  He  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  half  a  score  of  knights,  who  had  started  on 
their  feet  before  Wallace  could  reach  the  spot.  Short,  howeVer,  would 
have  been  their  protection :  they  fell  before  his  arm  and  that  of 
Graham,  and  left  a  vacant  place ;  for  Edward  had  disappeared.  Fore- 
seeing, from  the  prowess  of  these  midnight  invaders,  the  fate  of  his 
guards,  he  had  made  a  timely  escape,  by  cutting  a  passage  for  himself 
tfaroiigh  the  canvass  of  his  tent.  Wallace  perceived  that  his  prize  had 
duded  his  giiisp ;  but  hoping  to  at  least  drive  him  from  the  field,  he 
blew  the  appointed  signal  to  Mar  and  Lennox ;  caught  one  of  the 
torches  from  the  monarch's  table,  and  setting  fire  to  the  adjoining  dra- 
pery, rushed  from  its  blazing  volumes,  to  meet  his  brave  colleagues 
amongst  the  disordered  lines.  Graham  and  his  followers,  with  fire- 
brands in  their  hands,  threw  conflagration  into  all  parts  of  the  camp ; 
and,  with  the  fearful  war-cries  of  their  country,  seemed  to  assail  the 
terrified  enemy  from  every  direction.  Men,  half  dressed  and  unarmed, 
mahed  from  their  tents,  upon  the  pikes  of  their  enemies ;  thousands  fell 
without  striking  a  Iilow ;  and  they  who  were  stationed  nearest  the  out- 
posts, betook  themselves  to  flight:  scattering  themselves  in  scared 
throngs  over  the  amazed  plains  of  Linlithgow. 

The  King  in  vain  sought  to  rally  his  men  ;  to  remind  them  of  their 

late  victory.    The  English  alone  hearkened  to  his  call :  superstition 

had  laid  her  petrifying  hand  on  all  the  rest. — The  Irish  saw  a  terrible 

judgment  in  this  scene ;  and  believed  it  had  fallen  upon  them^  fot  \u«- 
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oiave  countrymen.  1  be  faithless  bcob 
mins  to  the  field,  also  stood  there,  and  foi 
lace  opposed  the  despair  and  valour  \ 
steadiness  of  his  men ;  and  Graham,  hi 
engines,  discharged  a  shower  of  blazing 
phalanx. 

The  camp  was  now  on  fire  in  every 
the  hazard  of  one  decisive  blow,  Edwani 
once  to  the  point,  where,  bj  the  light  of  tli 
ceive  the  waving  plumes  of  Wallace.    V 
terribly  in  the  air,  the  King  himself  boi 
breaking  through  the  intervening  combatai 
might  of  ten  thousand  souls  was  then  in  th 
land.     The  puissant  Edward  wondered  a1 
before  his  strokes ;  as  he  shuddered  at  the 
tenance  which  seemed  more  than  mortal, 
chieftain  ?  or  some  armed  delegate  from  h( 
battles  of  the  oppressed? — Edward  trem 
from  his    hand;  —  but  immediately  a    j 
its  place,  and  with  recovering  presence 
combat. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Bruce,  (who,  ii 
have  been  passed  by  as  an  enemy  for  mean 
ward  speed  of  March,  pierced  him  at  one 
thou  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Scot,"  cried 
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in  many  placeS)  with  a  backward  step  he  received  the  blows  of  Wal- 
lace :  but  that  detennined  chief,  following  his  advantage  made  a  stroke 
-  at  the  King,  which  threw  him  astounded  into  the  arms  of  bis  followers. 
At  Uiat  moment  Lincoln  raised  his  arm,  to  strike  bis  dagger  into  the 
back  of  Wallace  ;  but  Graham  arrested  the  blow,  and  sent  the  young 
lord  a  motionless  body  to  the  earth.  The  Southron  ranks  closed  im- 
mediately before  their  insensible  monarch ;  and  a  contest  more  despe- 
rate than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  took  place.  Hosts  seemed  to  fall 
on  both  sides ;  at  last  the  Southrons  (having  stood  their  ground  till  Ed- 
ward was  carried  from  farther  danger)  suddenly  wheeled  about,  and  fled 
precipitately  towards  the  east.  Wallace  pursued  them  on  full  charge ; 
driving  them  across  the  lowlands  of  Linlithgow,  where  he  learnt,  from 
some  prisoners  he  took,  that  the  Eail  of  Carrick  was  in  the  Lothians  ; 
having  retreated  thither,  on  the  first  tidings  that  the  Scots  had  attacked 
the  English  camp. 

"  "  Now  is  your  time,"  said  Wallace  to  Bruce,  "  to  rejoin  your  father. 
Bring  him  to  Scotland,  where  a  free  crown  awaits  him.  Your  actions 
of  this  night,  are  a  pledge  to  your  country,  of  the  virtues  which  will 
support  his  throne !" 

The  younger  warrior,  throwing  off  his  rugged  hauberk,  appeared 
again  as  a  prince ;  and  embracing  the  Regent,  "  A  messenger  from  my- 
self, or  from  my  father,"  said  he,  "  shall  meet  you  at  Stirling :  mean- 
while, fiirewell !"  ' 

Bruce  remounted  bis  horse  ;  and,  spurring  along  the  banks  of  the 
Almond,  was  soon  lost  amidst  its  luxuriant  shades. 

Wallace  still  led  the  pursuit ;  and  meeting  those  auxiliaries  from 
the  adjoining  counties,  which  his  provident  orders  had  prepared  to  turn 
out  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  martial  chase  ;  he  poured  his  troops 
through  Ettrick  forest,  and  drove  the  flying  host  of  England  far  into 
Northumberland.  There,  checking  his  triumphant  squadrons,  he  re- 
called- his  stragglers ;  and  returned,  with  abated  speed,  into  his  own 
conn  try.  Halting  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  he  sent,  to  their 
quarters,  those  bands  which  belonged  to  the  border  castles;  and 
Uien  marched  leisurely  forward,  that  his  brave  soldiers,  who  had 
8\i8tained  the  weight  of  the  battle,  might  recover  their  cxhau^d 
strength. 

At  Peebles  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of  Edwin. 
Though  ignorant  of  the  re-commenced  hostilities  of  Edward,  Lord 
Ruthven  became  so  impatient  to  resume  his  duties,  that^  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  move,  he  had  set  off  on  his  return  to  Perth.  On  arriving 
at  Hunting-tower,  he  was  told  of  the  treachery  of  March ;  but  that  the 
Regent  had  beaten  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,4ind  was 
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parsoing  him  into  his  own  dominions.  Ruthven  was  inadequate  to  the 
exertion  of  following  the  successful  troops ;  but  Edwin,  rejoicing  at 
this  new  victory,  would  not  be  detained  ;  and  crossing  the  Forth  into 
Mid-Lothian,  he  sped  his  eager  way,  until  the  happy  moment  that 
brought  him  again  to  the  side  of  his  first  and  dearest  friend. 

As  they  continued  their  route  together,  Edwin  enquired  the  events 
of  the  past  time ;  and  heard  them  related  with  wonder,  horror,  and 
gratitude.  Grateful  for  the  preservation  of  Wallace  ;  grateful  for  the 
rescue  of  his  country  from  the  menaced  destruction ;  for  some  time  he 
could  only  clasp  his  friend^s  hand,  with  strong  emotion,  to  his  heart 
The  death  of  his  uncle  Bothwell,  made  that  heart  tremble  within  him, 
at  the  thought  of  how  much  severer  might  have  been  his  deprivation : 
at  last,  extricating  his  powers  of  speech  from  the  spell  of  contradictoiy 
feelings  which  enchained  them,  he  said — "  But  if  my  uncle  Mar,  and 
our  brave  Graham,  were  in  the  last  conflict,  where  are  they,  that  I  do 
not  see  them  share  your  victory  1"^—"  I  hope,"  returned  Wallace,  "  that 
we  shall  rejoin  them  in  safety  at  Stirling !  Our  troops  parted  in  the 
pursuit ;  and  afler  having  sent  back  the  lowland  chieftains,  you  see  I 
have  none  with  me  now,  but  my  own  particular  followers." 

The  Regent^s  expectations,  that  he  should  soon  fall  in  with  some 
of  the  chasing  squadrons  were  the  next  morning  gratified.  Crossing 
the  Pathgate  hills,  he  met  the  returning  battalions  of  Lennox,  with  Lord 
Mar^s,  and  also  Sir  John  Graham's.  Lord  Lennox  was  thanked  by 
Wallace  for  his  good  services;  and  immediately  despatched  to  re- 
occupy  his  station  in  Dumbarton.  But  the  captains  of  Mar,  and  of 
Graham,  could  give  no  other  account  of  their  leaders,  than  that  they 
saw  them  last  fighting  valiantly  in  the  Southron  camp ;  and  had  since 
supposed,  that  during  the  pursuit  they  must  have  joined  the  Regent's 
squadron.  A  cold  dew  fell  over  the  limbs  of  Wallace  at  these  tidings ; 
he  looked  on  Murray  and  on  Edwin.  The  expression  of  the  former's 
face,  told  him  wliat  were  his  fears ;  but  Edwin,  ever  sanguine,  strove 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  well. — *^  They  may  not 
have  yet  returned  from  the  pursuit ;  or  they  may  have  gone  to  Stirling." 

But  these  comfortings  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of 
Lord  Ruthven,  who  (having  been  apprised  of  the  Regent's  approach) 
came  forth  to  meet  him.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Earl  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  have  been  able  to  leave  Hunting-tower,  was  checked  by 
the  first  glance  of  his  face,  on  which  was  deeply  characterised  some 
tale  of  grief.  Edwin  thought  it  was  the  recent  disasters  of  Scotland, 
he  mourned ;  and,  with  a  cheering  voice,  he  exclaimed,  **  Courage,  my 
fattier !  our  Regent  comes  again  a  conqueror !  Edward  has  once  more 
re-crossed  the  plains  of  l^orthumberland !" 
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"  Thanks  be  to  God,  for  that !"  replied  Ruthven ;  "  but,  what  have 
not  these  last  conflicts  cost  our  country !  Lord  Mar  is  wounded  unto 
death  ;  and  lies  in  a  chamber,  next  to  the  yet  unburied  corses  of  Lord 
Bute,  and  tlie  dauntless  Graham." — ^Wallace  turned  deadly  pale ;  a 
mist  past  over  his  eyes,  and  staggering,  he  breathlessly  supported  bim. 
self  on  the  arm  of  Edwin.  Murray  looked  on  him ;  but  all  was  still  in  - 
his  heart :  his  own  beloved  father  had  fallen  ;  and  in  that  stroke,  fate 
seemed  to  have  emptied  all  her  quiver. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  spot !"  cried  Wallace ;  "  show  me  where  my 
friends  lie  :  let  me  hear  the  last  prayer  for  Scotland,  from  the  lips  of 
the  bravest  of  her  veterans !" 

Ruthven  turned  the  head  of  his  horse ;  and,  as  he  rode  along,  he 
informed  the  Regent,  that  Edwin  had  not  left  Hunting-tower  for  the 
Forth  half  an  hour,  when  an  express  arrived  there  from  Falkirk.  By 
it  he  learnt,  that  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  Stirling  saw  the  fire  of 
the  Southron  camp,  they  had  hastened  thither,  to  enjoy  tlie  spectacle. 
Some,  bolder  than  tlie  rest,  entered  its  deserted  confines,  (for  the  re- 
treating squadrons  were  then  flying  over  the  plain,)  and  amidst  the 
dreadful  slaughter  near  the  royal  tent,  a  man  thought  he  distinguished 
groans.  Whether  friend  or  foe,  he  stooped  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Buflferer ;  and  soon  found  it  to  be  Lord  Mar.  The  Earl  begged  to  be 
carried  to  some  shelter,  that  he  might  see  his  wife  and  daughter  before 
he  died.  The  people  drew  him  out  from  under  his  horse,  and  many  a 
mangled  corse ;  and  wrapping  him  in  their  plaids,  conveyed  him  to 
Falkirk ;  where  they  lodged  him  in  the  convent.  "  A  messenger  was 
instantly  despatched  to  me,"  continued  Ruthven ;  "  and  indiflerent  to  all 
personal  considerations,  I  set  out  immediately.  I  saw  my  dying  bro- 
ther-in-law. At  his  request,  that  others  might  not  be  led  to  suffer 
what  he  had  endured  under  the  pressure  of  the  slain,  the  field  had  been 
sought  for  the  wounded.  Many  were  conveyed  into  the  neighbouring 
houses ;  while  the  dead  were  consigned  to  the  earth.  Deep  has  beeii 
dug  the  graves  of  mingled  Scot  and  English,  on  the  banks  of  the  Car- 
ron  !  Many  of  our  fallen  nobles,  amongst  whom  was  the  princely 
Badenoch,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of  their  ancestors ; 
others  are  entombed  in  the  church  of  Falkirk  ;  but  the  bodies  of  Sir 
John  Graham,  and  my  brother  Bothwell,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I 
have  retained  till  you  return." — "  You  have  done  right,"  replied  Wal- 
lace ;  and  spurring  forward,  he  saw  not  the  ground  he  trod,  till  ascend- 
ing the  hill  of  Falkirk,  the  venerable  walls  of  its  monastery  presented 
th^fnselves  to  his  view.  He  threw  himself  off  his  hor&e>  a,\\!i  ^w\j^\^\^ 
preceded  by  ^rd  Ruthven. 

He  stopped  before  the  cell  which  contained  ^g  d^Va^  ^vCkK^^sA. 


forth  his  arms,  exclaimed, — ^**Com< 
only  hope  of  Scotland,  the  only  hums 
heart !" 

Wallace  threv^  himself  on  his  ia 
hand,  pressed  it  in  speechless  anguish 
was  then  weighing  on  his  soul,  and  del 
Lady  Mar  sat  by  the  pillow  of  her  hu« 
the  sorrow  which  convulsed  the  frame 
ous  ;  but  her  cheek  wore  its  freshest  li 
veteran  allowed  ^e  tears  of  enfeebled 
of  his  friend.    •*jMourn  not  for  me,"  c 
are  regretful  drops.     I  die,  as  I  have  v 
Time  must  have  soon  laid  my  gray  haii 
enter  it  thus,  covered  with  honourable  ^ 
been  my  prayer !     But,  dearest,  most 
tears  of  mortality  will  flow ;  for  I  leave 
faithless  world. — ^And  my  Helen  ! — 01 
posed  her  precious  self  through  the  dai 
save  Scotland,  her  father,  and  his  frien 
the  rest,"  said  he,  gasping,  "  for  I  cann 

Wallace  turned  to  Lady  Mar,  with  ; 
horror,  that  she  found  her  tongue  cleavi 
her  complexion  faded  into  the  pallidnesi 
he,  "  there  is  not  to  be  a  wreck  of  all  tl 
Lady  Helen  ia  not  dead  1"—"  No."- 
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monarch,  to  call  Lord  Carrick  to  his  assistance,  found  the  Bracers 
camp  deserted ;  but  by  accident  learning  that  Lady  Helen  Mar  was  to 
be  brought  to  Falkirk,  he  stationed  himself  behind  Dunipacis;  and 
springing  out  as  soon  as  our  cavalcade  was  in  view,  seized  her.  She 
obtained,  the  rest  were  allowed  to  escape.  But  as  Lord  De  Valence 
loves  Helen,  I  cannot  doubt  ho  will  have  sufficient  honour  not  to  insult 
the  fane  of  her  family,  and  so  will  make  her  his  wife." 

"God  forbid!"  gaculated  Mar,  holding  up  his  trembling  hands; 
**  God  forbid,  that  my  blood  should  ever  mingle  with  that  of  any  one  of 
the  people  who  have  wrought  such  woe  to  Scotland !  Swear  to  me, 
valiant  Wallace,  by  the  virtues  of  her  virgin  heart,  by  your  own  im- 
macalate  honour,  that  you  will  move  heaven  and  earth,  to  rescue  my 
Helen  from  the  power  of  this  Southron  lord !" 

**  So  help  me  Heaven !"  answered  Wallace,  looking  stedfiistly  up- 
wards. A  groan  burst  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Mar,  and  her  head  sunk 
on  the  side  of  the  couch. — "  Whati — ^Who  is  that?"  exclaimed  Mar, 
raising  his  head,  in  alarm,  from  his  pillow..  "  Believe  it  your  country, 
Donald !"  replied  she ;  "  to  what,  do  you  bind  its  only  defender  ?  Are 
you  not  throwing  him  into  the  very  centre  of  his  enemies,  by  making 
him  swear  to  rescue  Helen  ?  Think  you,  that  De  Valence  will  not 
foresee  a  pursuit,  and  take  her  into  the  heart  of  England  ?  And  thither 
must  our  Regent  follow  him !  Oh,  my  Lord,  retract  your  demand ! 
Release  Sir  William  Wallace  from  a  vow,  that  must  destroy  him !" — 
"Wallace!"  cried  the  now  soul-struck  Earl,  "what  have  I  done? 
Has  a  father's  anxiety  a«dOBd  of  you  amiss  ?  If  so,  pardon  me ! — ^But 
if  my  daughter  also  must  perish  for  Scotland,  take  her,  O  God !  un- 
contaminated,  and  let  us  meet  in  Heaven ! — ^Wallace,  I  dare  not  accept 
your  vow." — '^  But  I  will  fulfil  it,"  cried  he.  "  Let  thy  paternal  heart 
rest  in  peace ;  and  by  Jesu's  help,  Lady  Helen  shall  again  be  in  her 
own  country,  as  free  from  Southron  taint,  as  she  is  from  all  mortal 
sins!  De  Valence  dare  not  approach  her  heavenly  innocence,  with 
Tiolence  ;  and  her  Scottish  heart  will  never  consent  to  give  him  a  law- 
fbl  claim  to  her  precious  self.  Edward's  legions  are  far  beyond  the 
borders ;  but  yet  I  will  reach  him  : — for  the  demands  of  the  morning 
at  Falkirk,  are  now  to  be  answered  in  the  halls  of  Stirling." 

Lord  Ruthven,  followed  by  Edwin  an|i  Murray,  entered  the  room. 
— ^The  two  nephews  held  each  a  hand  of  their  dying  uncle  in  theirs, 
when  Lady  Ruthven,  (who,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  had 
retired  about  an  hour  before,)  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
She  had  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  Regent,  with  her  son ;  and 
now.hastened  to  give  them  a  sorrowful^  welcome. — "  AVi,  la'^  "L«i^^?^ 
cried  she,  as  Wallace  pressed  hermatron  cheek  to  \\\a\  ^^  \5KV*\%\J«5iV 
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your  triamphs  are  wont  to  be  greeted !  You  &re  still  a  conqiieror^  and 
yet  death,  dreadful  death,  lies  all  around  us !  And  our  Hden  too  T— 
"  Shall  be  restored  to  you  by  the  blessed  aid  of  HeaTen  !^^  returned  he. 
"  What  is  yet  left  for  me  to  do,  nnust  be  done ;  and  then — ^^  he  paused, 
and  added,  "  The  time  is  not  fiir  distant,  Ldidy  Rnthyen,  when  we  shall 
all  meet  in  the  realms,  to  which  so  many  of  our  bravest  and  dearask, 
have  just  hastened." 

With  swimming  eyes,  Edwin  drew  towards  his  master. — "^  My  an- 
cle would  sleep,"  said  he, — '*  he  is  exhausted ;  and  will  recall  us  when 
he  awakes  from  rest."  The  eyes  of  the  veteran  were  at  that  moment 
closed  with  heavy  slumber.  Lady  Ruthven  remained  with  the  Coun- 
tess, to  watch  by  him  ;  and  Wallace,  gently  withdrawing,  was  followed 
by  Ruthven,  and  the  two  young  men,  out  of  the  apartment. 

Lord  Loch-awe,  with  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  other  chiefs,  lay 
in  different  chambei^,  pierced  with  many  wounds ;  but  none  so  grieroBs 
as  those  of  Lord  Mar.  Wallace  visited  them  all.  And  having  gone 
through  the  numerous  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  then  made  quarteis 
for  his  wounded  men,  at  the  gloom,  of  evening  he  returned  to  Falkiifc. 
He  sent  Edwin  forward,  to  enquire  after  the  repose  of  his  ancle;  bat 
on  re-entering  the  monastery  himself,  requested  the  abbot  to  coodnct 
him  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Graham  were 
deposited.  The  father  obeyed :  leading  him  along  a  dark  passage,  he 
opened  a  door,  and  discovered  the  slain  hero  lying  on  a  bier.  Two 
monks  sat  at  its  head,  with  tapers  in  their  hands.  Wallace  wsTsd 
them  to  withdraw ;  they  set  down  the  lights  and  departed.  He  wis 
then  alone. 

For  some  time  he  stood  with  clasped  hands,  looking  intently  on  the 
body  as  it  lay  extended  before  him.  '*  Graham !  Graham !"  ciied  be, 
at  last,  in  a  voice  of  unutterable  grief, — *'dost  thou  not  rise  at  tby 
general's  voice?  —  Oh!  is  this  to  be  the  tidings  I  am  to  send  to  the 
brave  &ther  who  intrusted  to  me  his  son  ?  Lost  in  the  prime  of  ymxtb, 
in  the  opening  of  thy  renown,  is  it  thus,  that  all  which  ie  good,  is  to  be 
martyrised  by  the  enemies  of  Scotland  ?"  He  sunk,  gradually,  on  bis 
knees  beside  him.  —  *'  And  shall  I  not  look  once  more  on  that  fiuse," 
said  he,  "  which  ever  turned  towards  mine  with  looks  of  &ith  aad 
love  ?"  The  shroud  was  drawn  down  by  his  hand.  He  started  oa  bis 
feet  at  the  sight.  The  changing  touch  of  death  had  altered  every  fes- 
tare  ;  had  deepened  the  paleness  of  the  bloodless  corse  into  an  adiy  hne. 
"  Where  is  the  countenance  of  my  friend !"  cried  he ;  "  where  the  spi- 
rit, which  once  moved  in  beauty,  and  animating  light,  over  this  ^e  ^ 
Gone ;  and  all  I  see  before  me  is  a  mass  of  moulded  clay ! — Graham' 
Gnbam !"  cried  he,  looking  wvN9axd<&,''  ^<q^  ait  not  here.    No  more 
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I  recognise  my  friend,  in  this  deserted  habitation  of  thy  son]. 
Hiine  own  proper  self,  thine  immortal  spirit,  is  ascended  up  above  ;  and 
there  my  fond  remembrance  shall  ever  seek  thee !"  Again  he  knelt ; 
bat  it  was  in  devotion, —  a  devotion,  which  drew  the  sting  from  death, 
and  opened  to  his  view  the  victory  of  the  Lord  of  Life  over  the  king 
of  terrors. 

Edwin,  having  learnt  from  his  father  that  Lord  Mar  still  slept ;  and 
being  told  by  the  abbot  where  the  Regent  was,  followed  him  to  the 
consecrated  chamber.  On  entering,  he  perceived  him  kneeling  by  the 
body  of  his  friend.  The  youth  drew  near.  He  loved  the  brave 
Graham,  and  he  almost  adored  Wallace.  The  scene,  therefore,  smote 
Qpon  his  heart.  He  dropped  down  by  the  side  of  the  Regent,  and 
throwing  his  arms  around  his  neck,  in  a  convulsive  voice  exclaimed, 
•*  Out  friend  is  gone  —  but  T  yet  live,  —  and  only  in  your  smiles,  my 
friend  and  brother !"  Wallace  strained  him  to  ^is  breast :  he  was  si- 
lent for  some  minutes ;  and  then  said,  *'  To  every  dispensation  of  God, 
I  am  resigned,  ray  Edwin.  While  I  bow  to  this  stroke,  I  acknowledge 
the  blessing  I  still  hold  in  you  and  Murray.  But  did  we  not  feel  these 
▼isitatioBs  from  our  Maker,  they  would  not  be  decreed  us.  To  behold 
the  dead,  is  the  penalty  of  man  for  sin  ;  for  it  is  more  pain  to  witness 
and  to  occasion  death,  than  for  ourselves  to  die.  It  is  also  a  lesson, 
which  God  teaches  bis  sons :  and  in  the  moment  that  he  shows  us  death, 
he  convinces  us  of  immortality.  Look  on  that  face,  Edwin  !*^  said  he, 
turning  his  eyes  on  the  breathless  clay.  His  youthful  auditor,  awe- 
fltruok,  and  his  tears  checked  by  the  solemnity  of  this  address,  looked 
as  he  directed  him. — ^*  Doth  not  that  inanimate  mould  of  earth,  testify, 
that  nothing  less  than  an  immortal  spirit  could  have  lit  up  its  marble 
aobstance,  to  the  life  and  god-like  actions  we  have  seen  it  perform  V^ 
Edwin  shuddered ;  and  Wallace,  letting  the  shroud  fall  over  the  face, 
added,  '^  Never  more  will  1  look  at  it ;  for  it  no  longer  wears  the  cha- 
racters of  my  friend ;  they  are  pictured  on  my  soul.  And  himself,  my 
Edwin,  still  effulgent  in  beauty,  and  glowing  with  life,  looks  down  on 
us  from  heaven !''  He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  and  openingf  the  door,  the 
monks  re-entered ;  and  placing^  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  bier, 
chanted  the  vesper  requiem.  When  it  was  ended,  Wallace  kissed  the 
emcifiz  they  laid  on  his  friend's  breast,  and  left  the  cell. 
18*  ' 
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sir  wimam  Wauace,  and  nis  ne| 
proached,  the  priests,  who  had  jitl 
sacred  unction,  drew  back.     The 
ported  his  pillow.    He  smiled,  as  h 
so  dear  to  him.     "  I  send  for  yoo,* 
of  a  true  Scot  and  a  (Christian !    A 
presence,  Redeemer  of  mankind !" 
natural  brightness  in  his  eye,  "  die 
Scotland  enslaved !     But  O !  may  ' 
petuated,  which  Wallace  has  again 
then  be  their  last  moments  on  earth 
heaven!"    His  eyes  closed,  as  tl 
tongue.     Lady  Ruth ven  looked  inte 
>Hs,  but  he  breathed  no  more  ;-and  ' 
swoon. 

The  soul  of  the  veteran  Earl  wj 
taken  shrieking  out  of  the  apartme 
ray,  remained,  kneeling  around  the 
were  raised  over  the  body;  and 
throwing  over  it  a  cloud  of  incense, 
ated  to  their  chambers. 

By  day-break  Wallace  met  Mui 
The  remains  of  his  beloved  father  1 
the  convent^ and  Murray  now  pr 
castle,  there  to  be  interred  in  the  cc 
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*'  dying  for  Scotland,  thus  let  tho  memorial  of  her  glory  be  the  witness 
of  thine!" 

"  Oh !  my  friend,"  answered  Murray,  looking  on  him  with  a^smile ; 
which  beamed  the  fairer,  shining  through  sorrow,  *'  thy  gracious  spirit 
can  divest  even  death  of  its  gloom !    My  father  yet  lives  in  his  fame !" 

"  And  in  a  better  existence  too !"  gently  replied  Wallace ;  '*  else 
the  eartVs  fame  were  an  empty  sound :  it  could  not  comfort." 

The  solemn  procession,  with  Murray  at  its  head,  departed  towards 
the  valleys  of  Clydesdale ;  and  Wallace  returned  to  his  chamber.  Two 
hoars  befotc  noon,  he. was  summoned  by  the  tolling  of  the  chapel  bell. 
The  Earl  of  Bute,  and  his  dearer  friend,  were  to  be  laid  in  their  last 
bed:  With  a  spirit  that  did  not  murmur,  he  saw  the  earth  closed  over 
both  graves :  but  at  Graham^s  he  lingered ;  and  when  the  funeral  stone  ' 
shut  even  the  sod  that  covered  him  from  his  eyes,  —  with  his  sword's 
point,  he  drew  on  the  surface  these  memorable  words  :  — 

*  "  Mente  manaque  potens,  0t  Wall!  fldtu  Acbatoi, 
CondituB  hio  Onunas,  bello  intGrfectuB  ab  Anglia.*^ 

While  he  yet  leaned  on  the  stone,  which  gently  gave  way  to  the 
registering  pen  of  friendship,  to  be  more  deeply  engraved  afterwards,  a 
monk  approached  him,  attended  by  a  shepherd  boy.  At  the  sound  of 
steps,  Wallace  looked  up  :  "  This  young  man,"  said  the  father,  "  brings 
despatches  to  the  Lord  Regent."  Wallace  rose,  and  the  youth  pre- 
sented his  packet. — ^Withdrawing  to  a  little  distance,  he  broke  the  seal, 
and  read  to  this  effect : — 

*'  My  father,  and  myself,  are  in  the  castle  of  Durham,  and  both  un- 
der an  arrest.  We  are  to  remain  so,  till  our  arrival  in  London  renders 
its  sovereign  in  his  own  opinion  more  secure :  then  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again.     Meanwhile,  be  on  your  guard :  the  gold  of  Edward  has 

^  These  Unea  may  be  tnnalated  thus:— 

Hero  lies 
**  The  powerful  in  mind  and  body,  the  fiUthftil  Mend  of 

Wallaoo,  Qrabam,  slain  in  battio  by  the  English. 

t  The  lamentations  which  Sir  William  Wallace  made  over  the  body  of  Sir  John 
Oraham,  bis  fkithfnl  Mend,  are  recorded  by  several  historians;  and  this  epitaph 
is  still  extant  on  that  warrior's  grare  in  the  church  of  FalUrk.  The  literal  English  of 
His  this: 

**  Here  lies  Graham,  slain  in  battle  b^  the  English ;  he  was  powerful  in  mind  an'U 
bodj ;  and  was  the  falthM  Mend  (Achates)  of  WalUce."^ 

Not  ftr  from  Graham's  tomb,  is  buried  John  Stewart,  Lord  of  Bate,  aDdJ>rotber  to 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  fh>m  whom  the  royal  tunXtj  of  that  name  desKMUdn^  T\Na 
grave  Is  marked  by  a  pUdn  stone  withont  any  Inseriptlon. 


Rfmpi  of  the  council  of  the  Regent^s  arri?i 

the  council-hall,"  continued  Lord  Rn 
.  only  defeated  Edward  on  tlie  Carroc 
— over  a  foreign  usurper,  and  domes 
^  open-hearted  gratulations  on  such  i 

murnaured  through  the  hall ;  and  the 
seat,  gave  utterance  to  so  many  inv 
father,  as  he  dared  to  call  our  benefa 
to  your  sacred  person,  even  to  repeat 
of  five  hundred  chiefs,  and  chieftain 
those  parasites,  who  used  to  fawn  o 
love  of  honest  men  seem  doubtful,  no 
liam  Wallace.     But  this  ingratitude, 
till  Badenocb,  growing  in  insolency, 
patches  had  arrived  from  the  King  of 
he  (in  right  of  his  birth,  assuming  to  h 
bearer.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  under 
to  dispute  his  authority  to  withhold  tl 
'  *  Wallace,  who  had  listened  in  silei 

concluded ;  and,  in  that  profound  br 
our  fortress  still ;  must  save  Scotland 
Ramsay  shall  be  released :  but  I  mc 
And  it  must  be  alone,  my  Lord,"  coi 
jutors,  may  wait  my  return  at  the  cit^ 
«<  if  need  be.  shall  At^ft^m*  *«-  •^— *—*»-* 
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people  might  not  know  him,  as  he  went  along.  But  casting  away  his 
eloak,and  unclasping  his  helmet  at  the  door  uf  the  keep,  he  entered  the 
cooncil-hall,  openly  and  abruptly.  By  an  instantaneous  impulse  of  re- 
spect, which  even  the  hase  pay  to  virtue,  almost  every  man  arose  at  his 
appearance.  He  bowed  to  the  assembly  ;  and  walked  with  a  composed 
but  severe  air  up  to  his  station,  at  she  head  of  the  room.  Young  Ba- 
denoch  stood  there ;  and  as  Wallace  approached,  he  fiercely  grasped 
his  sword  :  "  Proud  upstart !"  cried  he  ;  "  betrayer  of  my  father  !  set 
a  foot  farther  towards  this  chair,  and  the  chastisement  of  every  arm  in 
this  coancil  shall  fall  on  you  for  your  presumption.'^ 

'*  It  is  not  in  the  arms  of  thousands,  to  put  me  from  my  right,"  re- 
plied Wallace,  calmly  putting  forth  his  hand,  and  drawing  the  Regent's 
chair  towards  him.  « 

"  Will  ye  bear  this?"  cried  Badenoch,  stamping  with  his  foot,  and 
placking  forth  his  sword  ;  "  is  the  man  to  exist,  who  thus  braves  the 
assembled  lords  of  Scotland  ?"  While  speaking,  he  made  a  desperate 
lunge  at  the  Regent's  breast :  Wallace  caught  the  blade  in  his  hand, 
and  wrenching  it  from  his  intemperate  adversary,  broke  it  into  shivers, 
and  cast  the  pieces  at  his  feet ;  then  turning  resolutely  towards  the 
chiefs,  who  stood  appalled  and  looking  on  each  other,  he  said,  '*  I,  your 
dnly  eleeted  Regeiit,  left  you  only  a  few  days  ago^  to  repel  the  enemy, 
whom  the  treason  of  Lord  March  would  have  introduced  to  these  very 
walls.  Many  brave  chiefs  followed  me :  and  more,  whom  I  see  now, 
loaded  roe  as  I  passed,  with  benedictio'ns.  Portentous  was  the  day  of 
Faijprk  to  Scotland.  Then  did  the  mighty  fall,  and  the  heads  of  coua- 
sel  perish. — But  treason  was  the  parricide  !  The  late  lord  Badenoch, 
stood  his  ground  like  a  true  Scot;  but  AthSl  and  Buchan  deserted  to 
Edward." — ^While  speaking,  he  turned  towards  the  furious  son  of  Ba- 
denoch ;  who,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage,  stood  listening  to 
the  inflaming  whispers  of  Macdougal  of  Jjom  :  "  Young  chief,"  cried 
he,  '^  from  their  treachery,  date  the  fate  of  your  brave  father ;  and  the 
whole  of  oar  grievous  loss  of  that  day.  But  the  wide  destruction  has 
beeA-avenged  !  more  than  chief  for  chief  have  perished  in  the  South- 
ron ranks,  and  thousands  of  the  meaner  sort,  now  swell  the  banks 
of  Carron.  Edward  himself,  fell,  wounded  by  my  arm ;  and  was  boitie 
by  his  flying  squadrons  over  the  wastes  of  Northumberland.  Thus 
have  I  returned  to  yon,  with  my  duties  achieved,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  year  Regent !  What,  then,  means  the  arrest  of  my  ambassador  ? 
what  this  silence,  when  the  representative  of  yonr  power  is  insulted  to 
year  iacel" 

"  They  mean,"  cried  Badenoch,  "  that  my  words,  ate  the  utterance 
of  their  sentiments." — ^**  They  mean,"  cried  Lorn,  "  that  the  prowess 
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of  the  haughty  boaster,  whom  their  intoxicated  gratitude  raiaed  trom 
the  dust ;  shall  not  avail  him,  against  the  indignation  of  a  nation,  over 
which  he  dares  to  arrogate  a  right." 

"  Mean  they  what  they  will,*'  returned  Wallace,  "  they  cannot  dis- 

.    possess  me  of  the  rights  with  which  assembled  Scotland  invested  ne 

on  the  plains  of  Stirling.    And  again  I  demand,  by  what  authority  do 

you,  and  they,  presume  to  imprison  my  officer ;  and  withhold  from  me, 

the  papers  sent  by  the  King  of  France  to  the  Regent  of  Scotland  V 

*'  By  an  authority  that  we  will  maintain,"  replied  Badenoch ;  "  by 
tlio  right  of  my  royal  blood,  and  by  the  sword  of  every  braye  Scot,  who 
spurns  at  the  name  of  Wallace  !" — "  And  as  a  proof  that  we  speak  not 
mor<)  than  we  act,"  cried  Lorn,  making  a  sign  to  the  chiefs,  ^  you  are 
our  prisoner !"  Many  weapons  were  instantly  unsheathed  ;  and  their 
hovers,  hurrying  to  the  side  of  Badenoch  and  Lorn,  attempted  to  lay 
hands  on  Wallace ;  but  he,  drawing  the  sword  of  Edward,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  valiant  arm  that  made  the  glittering  blade  seem  a  brand  of  fire, 
set  his  back  against  the  vtrall,  and  exclaimed — *^  He  that  first  makes  a 
stroke  at  me,  shall  find  his  death  on  this  Southron  steel !  This  swoid, 
I  made  the  puissant  arm  of  the  usurper  yield  to  me ;  and  this  sword 
shall  defend  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  against  his  ungrateful  country- 
men !" 

The  chieftains  who  pressed  on  him,  recoiled  at  these  words ;  but 
their  leaders,  Badenoch  and  Lorn,  waved  them  forward,  with  vehement 
exhortations  — "  Desist,  young  men !"  continued  he ;  "  provoke  me  not 
beyond  my  bearing.  With.a  single  blast  of  my  bugle,  I  could  surroowl 
this  building  with  a  band  of  warriors,  who,  at  sight  of  their  chief  being 
thus  assaulted,  would  lay  this  tumult  in  blood. — ^Let  me  pass,  or  abide 
the  consequence !" 

''  Through  my  breast,  then ;"  exclaimed  Badenoch ;  ''  for,  with  my 
consent,  you  pass  not  here  but  on  your  bier. — ^What  ia  in  the  arm  of  a 
single  man,"  cried  he  to  the  lords,  *'  that  ye  cannot  iaU  on  him  at  once, 
and  cut  him  down !" 

"  I  would  not  hurt  a  son  of  the  virtuous  Badenoch  ;"  returned  Wal- 
lace ;  "  but  his  life  be  on  your  heads,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  chie(s» 
"  if  one  of  you  point  a  sword  to  impede  my  passage." — ^**  And  wilt  tbon 
dare  it?  usurper  of  my  power  and  honours !"  cried  Badenoch :  **  Lon, 
>  stand  by  your  friend  : — all  here,  who  are  true  to  the  Cummin  and  Ma©- 
dougal,  hem  in  the  tyrant." 

Many  a  traitor  hand  now  drew  forth  its  dagger ;  and  the  intempents 
Badenoch,  drunk  with  choler  and  mad  ambition,  snatching  a  swoid 
from  one  of  his  accomplices,  made  another  violent  fdonge  at  Wallace; 
but  its  metal  flew  in  8p\\n\«ia  on  \)ki^  ^goaxdi  librcike  of  the  Regeat,  and 
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left  Badenoch  at  his  mercy.  "  Defend  me,  chieftains,  or  I  am  slain  !*' 
cried  he.  But  Wallace  did  not  let  his  hand  follow  its  advantage  :  "with 
the  dignity  of  conscious  desert,  he  turned  from  the  vanquished ;  and 
cuting  the  enntged  Lorn  from  him,  who  had  thrown  himself  in  his 
way ;  he  exclaimed — "  Scots !  that  arm  will  wither,  which  dares  to 
point  its  steel  fit  me.'* — ^The  pressing  crowd,  struck  in  astonishment, 
parted  before  him  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  path  of  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  and,  unimpeded,  he  passed  to  the  door. 

That  their  Regent  had  entered  the  keep,  was  soon  rumoured 
through  the  city ;  and  when  he  appeared  from  the  gate,  he  was  hailed 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  He  found  his  empire  again,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  lowly :  they  whom  he  had  restored  to  their  cottages,  knelt 
to  him  in  the  streets,  and  called  for  blessings  on  his  name ;  while  they 
—oh !  blasting  touch  of  envy  !— *whom  he  had  restored  to  castles,  and 
elevated  from  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  power  of  princes,  they  raised 
against  him  that  very  power,  to  lay  him  in  the  dust. 

Now  it  was,  that  when  surrounded  by  the  grateful  citizens  of  Stir- 
ling, (whom  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him^  have  inflamed  to  the 
massacre  of  Badenoch  and  his  council,  as  to  have  lifted  his  bugle  to 
his  lips,)  that  he  blew  the  summons  for  his  captains.  Every  man  in 
the  keep  now  flew  to  arms,  expecting  that  Wallace  was  returning  upon 
them  with  the  host  he  threatened.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Lord  Rnth- 
ven,  with  his  brave  followers,  entered  the  inner  ballium  gate.  Wallace 
smiled  proudly  as  they  drew  near. — "  My  Lords,"  said  he,  "  you  come 
to  witness  the  last  act  of  my  delegated  power !  Sir  Alexander  Scrym- 
geour,  enter  into  that  hall,  which  was  once  the  seat  of  council,  and  tell 
the  violent  men  who  fill  it,  that  for  the  peace  of  Scotland,  which  T 
value  more  than  my  life,  I  allow  them  to  stand  unpunished  of  their 
oflfence  against  me.  But  the  outrage  they  have  committed  on  the  free- 
dom of  one  of  her  bravest  sons,  I  will  not  pardon,  unless  he  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty :  let  them  deliver  to  you  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay, 
and  then  I  permit -them  to  hear  my  final  decision.  If  they  refuse 
obedience,  they  are  all  my  prisoners ;  and,  but  for  my  pity  on  their 
blindness,  should  perish  by  the  laws." 

Eager  to  open  the  prison  door  for  his  friend  Ramsay,  and  little  sus- 
pecting to  what  he  was  calling  the  insurgents,  Scrymgeour  hastened  to 
obey.  Lorn  and  Badenoch  gave  him  a  very  rough  reception ;  uttering 
such  rebellious  defiance  of  the  Regent,  that  the  brave  standard-bearer 
lost  all  patience,  and  denounced  the  immediate  deaths  of  the  whole  re- 
fractory assembly.  "  The  court-yard,"  cried  he,  "  is  armed  with  thou- 
sands of  the  Regent's  followers ;  his  foot  is  on  youi  TveeV%\  cSca^^^t 
this  wUl  be  a  more  grieroua  day  for  Scotland,  than  Q^«a  Vtv^Xi  q1  "^ii* 


was  still  contending  in  furious  del 
will  you  not,  attend  me  to  the  Rega 
dressing  the  chieftains,  *'  who  in  thii 
from  him  the  severer  doom.'^. 

Badenoch  and  Lorn,  affecting  to 
would  not  for  an  empire  do  the  ni 
voluntary  attention  ;  but  if  any  of  \ 
mockery,  they  were  at  liberty.  A  i 
bnlent  spirits,  ventured  forth.  The) 
a  desperate  cause  ;  and,  by  their  pre 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  Wallace,  whi 
ment  of  Badenoch. 

When  Wallace  looked  around  hi 
keep  filled  with  armed  men  and  citiz* 
of  ground,  which  rose  a  littie  to  the  1< 
that  he  intended  to  speak,  a  profound 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  discontent 
**  Brother  soldiers  !  Friends !  And 
Enemies!^*  At  this  word,  a  loud 
enemies  of  our  glorious  Regent !"  ah 
its  centre. 

Believing  that  the  few  of  his  part 
falling  under  the  vengeance  of  Walk 
weapon,  and  followed  by  the  rest,  sal 
he  stopped,  for  he  saw  his  friends  sti 


■\ir_ii 
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bulwarks.  Sach  have  I,  through  the  strength  of  the  Almighty  arm, 
made  Scotland ! — Beloved  by  a  grateful  people,  I  could  wield  half  her 
power  to  the  destruction  of  the  rest;  but  I  would  not  pluck  one  stone 
of  the  building  I  haye  raised.  To-day  I  deliver  up  my  commission, 
siDce  its  design  is  accomplished.  I  resign  the  Regency."  As  he 
spoke,  he  took  off  his  helmet,  and  stood  uncovered  before  the  people. 

^  No,  no !"  seemed  the  voice  from  every  lip ;  "  we  will  acknowl- 
edge no  other  power,  we  will  obey  no  other  leader !" 

Wallace  expressed  his  sense  of  their  attachment ;  but  repeating  to 
them,  that  he  had  fulfilled  tKe  end  of  ^is  office,  by  setting  them  free  ; 
he  explained,  that  his  retaining  it  was  no  longer  necessary. — **  Should 
I  remain  your  Regent,"  continued  he,  ^*  the  country  would  be  involved 
in  ruinous  dissensions.  The  majority  of  your  nobles,  now  find  a  vice 
in  the  virtue  they  once  extolled ;  and  seeing  its  power  no  longer  need- 
fill,  seek  to  destroy  my  upholders  with  myself.  I  therefore  remove  the 
cause  of  contention.  I  quit  the  regency ;  and  I  bequeath  your  liberty  * 
to  the  care  of  your  chiefs.  But  should  it  be  again  in  danger,  remem- 
ber, that  while  life  breathes  in  this  heart,  the  spirit  of  William  Wallace 
will  be  with  you  still !" 

With  these  words  he  descended  the  mound,  and  mounted  his  horse 
amidst  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  populace. — They  clung  to  his  gar- 
ments, as  he  rode  along ;  and  the  women,  with  their  children,  throwing 
themselves  on  their  knees  in  his  path,  implored  him  not  to  leave  them 
to  the  inroads  of  a  ravager ;  not  to  abandon  them  to  the  tyranny  of 
their  own  lords ;  who,  unrestrained  by  a  king,  or  a  regent  like  himself, 
would  soon  subvert  his  good  laws,  and  reign  despots  over  every  district 
in  the  country.  Wallace  answered  their  entreaties,  with  the  language 
of  encouragement ;  adding,  that  he  was  not  their  prince,  to  lawfully 
maintain  a  disputed  power  over  the  legitimate  chiefs  of  the  land ; 
"But,"  he  said,  "a  rightful  sovereign  may  yet  be  yielded  to  your 
prayers : — and  to  procure  that  blessing,  daughters  of  Scotland,  night 
and  day  invoke  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift." 

When  Wallace,  and  his  weeping  train,  separated  at  the  foot  of  Fal- 
kirk hill,  he  was  met  by  his  veterans  of  Lanark ;  who  having  heard  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  citadel,  advanced  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  de- 
clare, that  they  never  would  fight  under  any  other  commander. 
**  Wherever  you  are,  my  faithful  friends,"  returned  he,  "  you  shall  still 
obey  my  word."  When  he  entered  the  monastery,  the  opposition  that 
was  made  to  his  resignation  of  the  regency,  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
Lord  Loch-awe,  and  others,  V^as  so  vehement,  so  persuasive^  tK;\l  \\^ 
not  Wallace  been  steadily  principled  not  to  invoVve  Y\\a  co\iYv\.rj  Vcv  ^^- 
nmtic  war,  he  mast  have  yielded  to  the  aSectionato  eXoc^ix^XkC^  ^l  ^^\t 


'^^^1" 


>  •  • 


CHAPTER 

THE  H0NA8T] 

It  being  Lady  Ruthven's  wish,  tha 
should  be  entombed  with  his  ancestors,  ] 
mournful  cavalcade  to  set  forth  towards 
tess,  hoping  that  Wallace  might  be  ind 
not  long  object  to  this  proposal,  which  La 
tears.  Had  any  one  seen  the  two,  and 
their  deportment,  of  the  relationship  in 
deceased,  he  must  have  decided  that  the 
moment  of  her  husband's  death.  Lady  M: 
not  that  of  sorrow  for  her  loss  :  she  had 
the  seal  of  her  happiness :  it  was  the  sij 
her.  The  man  she  doted  on,  nay,  even 
object  now  before  her— dead ! — insensil 
but  awake,  perhaps,  fearfully  awake,  to  tl 
— ^This  conviction  caused  her  shrieks,  w 
But  the  impression  was  evanescent.  £i 
Wallace,  she  now  believed  removed.     £ 
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prond  boy,''  exclaimed  she ;  '^  and  let  him  know,  that  in  opposing  the 
elcTation  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  he  treads  down  hia  own  interest. 
Yon  are  beloYed  by  the  Regent,  Edwin  !'^  cried  she,  interrupting  her- 
self, and  clasping  his  hand  with  earnestness ;  **  teach  his  enthusiastic 
heart,  the  true  interests  of  his  country !  —  I  am  the  first  woman  of  the 
house  of  Cummin ;  and,  is  not  that  family  the  most*  powerful  in  the 
kingdom  1  By  the  adtierence  of  one  branch  to  Edward,  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  was  lost ;  by  the  rebellion  of  another,  the  Regent  of  Scotland 
is  obliged  to  relinquish  that  dignity !  It.  m  in  my  power,  to  move  the 
whole  race  at  my  will :  and  if  Wallace  would  mingle  his  blood  with 
theirs,  would  espouse  me,  (an  overture  which  the  love  I  bear  my  coun- 
try, impels  me  to  make),  every  nerve  would  then  be  strained,  to  pro« 
motc^he  elevation  of  their  nearest  kinswoman. — ^Wallace  would  reign 
in  Scotland,  a%d  the  whole  land  lie  in  peace.'' 

Edwin  eyed  her  with  astonishment,  while  she  spoke.  All  ha:  late' 
conduct  to  his  cousin  Helen,  to  his  uncle,  and  to  Wallace,  was  now  ex- 
plained ;  and  he  saw  in  her  flushed  cheek,  that  it  was  not  the  patriot 
who  desired  this  match,  but  the  enamoured  woman. 

**  You  do  not  answer  me  1"  said  she :  "  Have  you  any  apprehension 
that  Sir  William  Wallace  would  reject  the  hand,  which  would  give 
him  a  crown?  which  would  dispense  happiness,  to  so.  many  thousand 
people  1" 

^*  No,"  replied  he  ;  "I  believe,  that  much  as  he  is  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  her,  whom  alone  he  can  ever  love,  could  he  purchase  true 
happiness  to  Scotland  by  the  sacrifice,  he  would  espouse  any  virtuous 
woman  who  could  bring  him  so  blest  a  dowry.  But  in  your  case,  my 
<iononred  aunt,  I  can  see  no  probability  of  such  a  consequence.  In  the 
6rst  place,  I  know,  that  now  the  virtuous  Earl  of  Badenoch  is  no  more, 
he  neither  respects  nor  fears  the  Cummins ;  and  that  he  would  scorn 
to  purchase  a  crown,  or  even  the  peopIe^s  happiness,  by  baseness  |n 
himself.  To  rise  by  their  means,  who  will  at  any  time  immolate  all 
that  is  sacred  to  man  to  their  own  caprice,  or  fancied  interests,  would 
be  unworthy  of  him ;  therefore  I  am  sure,  if  you  wish  to  marry  Sir 
William  Wallace,  you  must  not  urge  the  use  he  may  make  of  the  Cum- 
mins, as  an  argument.  He  need  not  stoop  to  cajole  the  men  he  may 
command.  Did  be  not  drive  the  one-half  of  their  clan,  with  the  Eng- 
lish host  to  boot,  to  seek  any  shelter  from  his  vengeance  ?    And  for 


*  The  fiunily  of  Cummin  wm  bo  poworfal  and  namcrons,  that  an  Incrodlbla  nam1>or 
orebleftnioa  of  that  noma  attended  tbo  first  parliament  wbioh  Bobert  LU^WtXT^TOoSUbSL- 
ntft  eaatle.    Tbo  relationship  between  tbo  boiresa  of  Strathesni  vqjQl  \^il^  tKEtx^-f 
very  ncsr ;  her  paternal  gnndmothw  baying  been  tho  danshier  ot  t^liiyt^'&aiiv&wSBL 
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them  in  the  citadel ;  had  he  chosen  to  give  the  word,  they  woald  now 
be  a]l  numbered  with  the  dnst !  Aunt !  he  has  a  Divine  Master,  wboie 
example  he  follows,  though  in  deep  humility!  He  lays  down  his 
power ;  it  is  not  taken  from  him.  Earthly  crowns  are  dross  to  him, 
who  looks  for  a  heavenly  one.  Therefore,  honoured  lady,  belie? e  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  wound  your  delicacy,  by  offering  him  a  hand, 
which  cannot  produce  the  good  you  meditate !"  . 

The  complexion  of  the  Countess,  varied  a  thousand  times  duriog 
this  answer.  Her  reason  assented  to  many  parts  of  it ;  but  the  passion 
she  could  not  acknowledge  to  her  nephew,  urged  her  to  persist  ^  Too 
may  be  right,  Edwin,''  replied  she ;  **  but  still,  as  there  is  nothing  veiy 
repugnant  in  me,  the  project  is  surely  worth  trying !  At  any  rate,  e? en 
setting  the  Cummins  aside,  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Stratheam, 
by  allying  your  noble  friend  to  every  illustrious  house  in  the  kingdom, 
would  make  his  interests  theirs ;  and  all  must  unite  in  retaining  him 
the  Regency.  Scotland  will  be  wrecked,  should  he  leave  the  helm. 
And, — sweet  Edwin,  though  your  young  heart  is  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  strange  inconsistencies  of  the  tenderest  passion ;  I  must  whisper 
you,  that  your  friend  will  never  be  happy,  till  he  again  live  in  the  bo- 
som of  domestic  affection." 

**  Ah !  but  where  is  he  to  find  it  ?"  cried  Edwin  :  "  what  will  erer 
restore  him  Marion  to  his  arms  ?" 

"  V  cried  she ;  "  I  will  be  more  than  ever  Marion  was  to  him;— 
she  knew  not,  O !  she  could  not,  the  boundless  love  that  fills  my  heart 
for  him !"  Edwin's  blushes  at  this  wild  declaration,  told  her  how  fir 
she  had  betrayed  herself.  She  attempted  to  palliate  what  she  conid 
no  longer  conceal ;  and  covering  her  fiice  with  her  hand,  exelaimeili 
^  You,  who  love  Sir  William  Wallace,  cannot  be  surprised,  that  all  who 
adore  human  excellence  should  participate  the  sentiment.  How  eodd 
I  see  him,  the  benefactor  of  my  family,  the  blessing  to  all  Scodainli 
and  not  love  him  ?" 

"  True,"  replied  Edwin ;  "  but  not  as  a  wife  would  love  her  hos- 
band ! — ^You  were  married.  And  was  it  possible  you  should  feel  thus 
when  my  uncle  lived  1  So  strong  a  passion  cannot  have  grown  in  Jtnr 
breast  since  he  died  ;  for  surely  love  could  not  enter  the  widow's  heart, 
at  the  side  of  on  unburied  husband !" 

"  Edwin !"  replied  she,  "  you,  who  never  felt  the  throbs  of  this  tr- 
rant,  judge  with  a  severity  you  will  one  day  regret:  when  you  love, 
and  struggle  with  a  passion  that  drinks  your  very  life,  you  will  ptf 
Joanna  of  Mar,  and  forgive  her !" 

"I  pity  you  now, aunl,''  Te\^\^  Vv<^\-*'  h^t  you  bewilder  me.— ^ 
cannot  understand  the  posstoWW;^  ot  ^  V\x^siw»\sl^Tt\'^;^^«afla^^^€«- 
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tag  ftoy  passion  of  this  kind  to  get  snch  domination  over  her,  as  to  cause 
her  one  guilty  sigh.  For  guilty  must  eyery  wish  be,  that  militates 
against  the  duty  of  her  marriage  vow.  Surely  love  comes  not  in  a 
whixlvrindt  to  seize  the  soul  at  once ;  but  groves  by  degrees,  according 
to  the  development  of  the  virtues  of  the  object,  and  the  freedom  we 
give  oanelves  in  their  contemplation :  —  and,  if  it  be  virtue  that  you 
Jove  in  Sir  William  Wallace,  had  you  not  virtue  in  your  noble  hus- 
band?" 

The  Countess  perceived  by  the  remarks  of  Edwin,  that  be  was 
deeper  read  in  the  human  heart  than  she  had  suspected ;  that  he  was 
neither  ignorant  of  the  feelings  of  the  passion,  nor  of  what  ought  to  be 
its  source ;  and,  therefore,  with  a  deep  blush,  she  replied — ^*  Think  for 
a  moment,  before  you  condemn  me.  I  acknowledge  every  good  quality 
that  your  uncle  possessed ;  hot,  oh !  Edwin,  he  had  frailties  that  you 
know  not  of<— firailties  that  reduced  me  to  be,  what  the  world  never 

r,  the  most  unhappy  of  tvomen.'' — Edwin  turned  pale,  at  this  charge 
»t  his  uncle ;  and  while  he  forbore  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  which 
covered  the  sacred  dead ;  little  did  he  think,  that  the  artful  woman 
meant  a  frailty  in  which  she  had  equally  shared ;  and  the  consequences 
of  which  had  constrained  her  to  become  his  wife.  She  proceeded ;  '*  I 
married  your  uncle  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  knew  not  that  I  had  a  heart. 

I  saw^  Wallace ;  his  virtues  stole  me  from  myself;  and  I  found 

In  short,  Edwin,  your  uncle  was  of  too  advanced  an  age  to  sympathise 
vrith  my  younger  heart.  How  could  I  then  defend  myself  against  the 
more  congenud  soul  of  your  friend  ?— 4f{e  was  cold,  during  Mar's  life ! 
bat  he  did  not  repulse  me  with  unkindness  ;  I  therefore  hope !  and,  do 
you,  my  Edwin,  gently  influence  him  in  my  favour,  and  I  will  for  ever 
bless  you.'' 

"Aunt,''  answered  he,  looking  at  her  attentively;  ''can  you, 
without  displeasure,  hear  me  speak  a  few,  perhaps  ungrateful, 
troths  r' 

''  Say  what  you  will,"  said  she,  trembling ;  "  only  be  my  advocate 
vrith  the  noblest  of  human  beings,  and  I  can  take  nought  amiss.  ^' 

^  Lady  Mar,"  resumed  he,  '*  I  answer  you  with  unqualified  sincerity, 
beoose  I  love  you ;  and  venerate  the  memory  of  my  uncle,  whose 
frailties,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  visible  to  you  alone.  I  answer 
you  with  sincerity,  because  I  would  spare  you  much  future  pain,  and 
Sir  William  Wallace  a  task  that  would  pierce  him  to  the  soul.  You 
Goafess,  that  he  already  knows  you  love  him  :  that  he  has  received  such 
demonstrations  vrith  coldness.  Recollect,  what  it  is  you  love  him  for ; 
^nd  then  judge,  if  he  could  do  otherwise.  .  Could  he  apv^oN^  ^%«^>^Qita 
^vbieh  a  wife  transferred  to  bim  from  her  husband  \  OLtid  V^\.\i»3dQAXw^) 


whose  passions  had  so  far  silence 
love  you,  he  would  not,  for  the  ei 
in  such  keeping.^' 

"  Edwin !"  cried  she,  at  last 
ring  the  latter  part  of  this  addrest 
ble  disappointment  and  rage  ;  **  a 
to  me  ?  I  have  given  you  my  c 
you  stab  me,  when  I  ask  you  ta  h 
he  ;  "I  speak  the  truth  to  you,  ui 
iog  it  in,  perhaps,  a  more  painful 
no  !^'  cried  she,  with  contemptuoi 
he  knows  how  to  pardon  the  ex 
foolish  boy,  and  see  how  many  of 
fates  with  women,  who,  not  onl 
lived,  but  left  their  homes  and  chil 
is  there  in  me,  a  princess  of  the^ci 
woman,  who  has  had  the  noble< 
frowned  upon  them  all ;  that  I  she 
grate,  for  whom  alone  I  ever  felt  a 
my  passion  ? — You  mistake,  Edwii 
**  Not  of  the  common  race  of  men, 
thai  of  Sir  WilUam  WaUace.  F 
for  personal  vanity  to  blind  his  eye 
describe.  And,  mean  as  I  am,  wl 
that  were  a  married  woman  to  Jot4 
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Aat  what  he  said  was  true. — ^*  Then,  Edwin,  I  mast  despair !'' — Ho 
looked  at  her  with  pity :  "  Could  you  abhor  the  dereliction  that  your 
aool  has  thus  made  from  doty,  and  leaye  him,  whom  your  un widowed 
wishes  DOW  pursue,  to  seek  you ;  then  I  should  say,  that  you  might  be 
happy  :  for  penitence  appeases  Clod,  and  shall  it  not  find  grace  with 
man  T' — **  Blessed  Edwio !"  cried  she,  felling  on  his  neck,  and  kissing 
him  ;  **  whisper  but  my  penitence  to  Wallace  ;  teach  him  to  think  I 
hate  myself.  O  !  make  me  that  in  his  eyes,  which  you  would  wish,  and 
I  will  adcfre  you  on  my  knees !" 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,*  and  Lord  Ruthven  entered.  The 
tears  she  was  so  profusely  shedding  on  the  besom  Of  his  son,  he  attrib- 
uted to  some  conversation  she  might  be  holding  respecting  her  deceased 
lord ;  and  taking  her  hand,  he  told  her  he  came  to  propose  her  imme- 
diate removal  from  the  scene  of  so  many  horrors.  **  My  dear  sister,^' 
said  he,  '*  I  will*  attend  you  as  far  as  Perth.  Afler  that  Edwin  shall 
be  your  guard  to  Braemar ;  and  my  Janet  will  stay  with  you  there,  till 
time  hau  softened  your  griefs."  Lady  Mar  looked  at  him ;  '*  And 
where  will  be  Sir  William  Wallace  ?" — ^^  Here,"  answered  Ruthven. 
*'  Some  considerations,  consequent  to  liis  receiving  the  French  des- 
patches, will  hold  him  some  time  longer  south  of  the  Forth."  Lady 
Mar  shcK)k  her  head  doubtfully,  and  reminded  him  Uiat  the  chiefs  in 
the  citadel  had  withheld  the  despatches. 

Lord  Ruthven  then  informed  her,  that  unknown  to  Wallace,  Lord 
Loch -awe  had  summoned  the  most  powerful  of  his  friends,  then  near 
Stiriing  ;  and  attended  by  them,  was  carried  on  a  litter  into  the  citadel. 
It  entered  the  council-hall ;  and  from  that  bed  of  honourable  wounds, 
he  threatened  the  assembly  with  instant  vengeance  from  his  troops 
without,  unless  they  would  immediately  swear  fealty  to  Wallace,  and 
compel  Badenoch  to  give  up  the  French  despatches.  Violent  tumults 
were  the  consequence  :  but  Loch-awe's  litter  being  guarded  by  a  double 
rank  of  armed  chieftains ;  and  the  keep  being  hemmed  round  by  his 
men,  prepared  to  put  to  the  sword  every  Scot  hostile  to  the  proposition 
of  their  lord ;  the  insuigents  at  last  complied,  and  forced  Badenoch  to 
relinquish  the  royal  packet.  This  effected.  Loch-awe  and  his  train 
returned  to  the  monastery.  Wallace  refused  to  resume  the  dignity  he 
had  resigned ;  the  re-investment  of  which  had  been  extorted  from  the 
lords  in  the  citadel.  '*  No,"  said  he  to  Loch-awe ;  "  it  is  indeed  time 
that  I  should  sink  into  shades  where  I  cannot  be  found,  since  I  am  be- 
eome  a  word  of  contention  amongst  my  countrymen." 

"  He  was  not  to  be  shaken,"  continued  Ruthven  ;  "  but  seeing  mat- 
ter in  the  French  despatches  that  must  be  answered  yr\\]iv>\i\.  ^fS^^  ^ V^ 
yet  remains  a  few  days  at  Falkirk." 
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"  Then  we  will  await  him  here  */'  cried  the  Countess. — ^^  That  can- 
not be,"  answered  Rathren  :  "  it  would  be  against  ecclesiastical  Uw, 
to  detain  the  sacred  dead  so  long  from  the  grave.  Wallace  will  doubt- 
less yisit  Braemar ;  therefore  I  advise  that  to-morrow  you  leave  Fal- 
kirk." 

Edwin  seconded  this  counsel ;  and  fearing  to  make  further  opposi- 
tion, she  silently  acquiesced.  But  her  spirit  was  not  so  quiescent.— 
At  night,  when  she  went  to  her  cell,  her  ever  wakeful  fancy  aroused  a 
thousand  images  of  alarm.  She  remembered  the  vow  that  Wallace 
had  made,  to  seek  Helen.  He  had  already  given  up  the  regency ;  an 
office  which  might  have  detained  him  from  such  a  pursuit ;  and,  might 
not  a  passion,  softer  than  indignation  against  the  ungrateful  chieflaios, 
have  dictated  this  act !  "  Should  he  love  Helen,  what  is  there  not  to 
fear !"  cried  she ;  "  but  should  he  meet  her,  I  am  undone  !"  Racked 
by  jealousy,  and  goaded  by  contradicting  expectations,  she  rose  from 
her  bed,  and  pactd  the  room  in  wild  disorder.  One  moment,  she 
strained  her  mind,  to  recollect  any  kind  look  or  word  from  him ;  and 
then  her  imagination  glowed  with  anticipated  delight.  Again  she 
thought  of  his  address  to  Helen,  of  his  vow  in  her  favour,  and  she  wai 
driven  to  despair.  All  Edwin^s  kind  admonitions  were  forgotten ;  paa- 
sion  alone  was  awake ;  and  forgetful  of  her  rank  and  sex,  and  of  her 
situation,  she  determined  to  see  Wallace, — and  appeal  to  his  heart,  for 
the  last  time.  She  knew  that  he  slept  in  an  apartment  at  the  other  end 
of  the  monastery :  and,  that  she  might  pass  thither  unobservedf  she 
glided  into  an  opposite  cell  belonging  to  a  sick  monk,  and  ste-aling  a^i^ax 
his  cloak,  threw  it  over  her,  and  hurried  along  the  cloisters. 

The  chapel  gates  were  open.  In  passing  she  saw  the  bier  of  ber 
lord,  awaiting  the  hour -of  its  removal,  surrounded  by  priests,  singing 
anthems  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  No  tender  recollections,  no  re- 
morse, knocked  at  the  heart  of  Lady  Mar  as  she  sped  along.  Aban- 
doned all  to  thoughts  of  Wallace,  she  felt  not  that  she  had  a  soul ;  ab^ 
acknowledged  not,  that  she  had  a  hope,  but  what  centred  in  the  smiles 
of  the  man  she  was  hastening  to  seek. 

His  door  was  fasteiied  with  a  latch:  she  gently  opened  it, and 
found  herself  in  his  chamber.  She  trembled, — slie  scarcely  breathed; 
she  looked  around  ;  she  approached  his  bed, — ^but  he  was  not  there- 
Disappointment  palsied  her  heart,  and  she  sunk  upon  a  chair;  '^^  ^ 
betrayed  ?"  said  she  ta  Iverseif :  "  Has  that  youthful  hypocrite  unmed 
him  hence  ?"  And  then  again  she  thought :  "But  how  should  Edvio 
guess  that  I  should  venture  here  ?  Oh,  no ;  my  cruel  stars  alone  aie 
against  me !" 

She  now  deteimined  \a  ^vi^\.  Vvia  xetarn :  and  nearly  three  h<HU* 
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she  passed  there,  endurbg  all  the  torments  of  guilt  and  misery ;  bat 
he  appeared  not.  At  last,  hearing  the  matin-bell,  she  started  up,  fear- 
ful that  her  maids  might  discover  her  absence.  Compelle<t  by  some 
regard  to  reputation,  with  an  anwilhng  mind  she  left  the  shrine  of  her 
idolatry ;  and  once  more  crossed  the  cloisters.  While  again  drawing 
towards  the  chapel,  she  saw  Wallace  himself  issue  from  the  door,  sup- 
porting on  his  bosom  the  fainting  head  of  Lady  Rathven.  Edwin  fol- 
lowed them.  Lady  Mar  palled  the  monk's  cowl  oyer  her  face,  and 
withdrew  behind  a  pillar.  *'Ah!"  thought  she,  "absenting  myself 
from  my  duty,  I  fled  from  thee  !'*  She  listened  with  breathless  atten- 
tion to  what  might  be  said. 

Lord  Ruthven  met  them  at  that  instant.  *'  This  night^s  watching 
by  the  bier  of  her  brother,"  said  Wallace,  '^has  worn  out  your  gentle 
lady  :  we  strove  to  support  her  through  these  sad  vigils,  but  at  last  she 
sonk.^  What  Ruthven  said  in  reply,  as  he  took  his  wife  in  his  arms, 
the  Coantess  could  not  hear ;  lynt  Wallace  answered,  "  I  have  not  seen 
her/* — *^  I  left  her. late  in  the  evening,  drowned  in  tears ;"  replied  Ruth- 
ven, in  a  more  elevated  tone ;  "  I  therefore  suppose,  that  in  secret  she 
offers  those  prayers  for  her  deceased  husband,  which  my  tender  Janet 
ponrs  over  his  gmve.'^ 

"  Sach  tears,"  replied  Wallace,  ^*  are  Heaven*s  own  balm.  I  know 
they  purify  the  heart,  whence  they  flow.  Yes, — and  the  prayers  we 
breathe  for  those  we  love,  unite  our  souls  the  closer  to  theirs.  Look 
up,  dear  Lady  Ruthven,"  said  he,  as  she  began  to  revive ;  "  look  up, 
and  hear  how  you  may,  while  still  on  earth,  retain  the  society  of  your 
beloved  brother !  Seek  his  spirit  at  the  footstool  of  God.  'Tis  thus  I 
live,  sister  of  my  most  venerated  friend !  My  seal  is  ever  on  the  wing 
for  heaven ; — in  banquets,  as  in  the  solitary  hour,  in  joy,  as  in  sorro^* 
— ^fbr  there  my  treasure  lives !" 

"Wallace!  Wallace!"  cried  Lady  Ruthven «  looking  on  his  ani- 
mated coantenance  with  wondering  rapture ;  "  and  art  thou  a  man  and 
a  soldier  ?  Oh !  rather  say,  an  angel ;  lent  us  here  a  little  while,  to 
teach  OS  to  live  and  to  die !"  A  glowing  blush  passed  over  the  pale 
but  benign  cheek  of  Wallace.  "  I  am  a  soldier  of  Him  who  was,  in- 
deed, brought  into  the  world  to  show  us,  by  his  life  and  death,  how  to 
be  virtaous  and  happy.  Know  me,  by  my  life,  to  be  His  follower ; 
and  David  himself,  wore  not  a  more  glorious  title !" 

Lady  Mar,  while  she  contemplated  the  matchless  form  before  her, 
exclaimed  to  herself,  "  Why  was  it  animated  by  as  faultless  a  soul ; — 
Ob,  Wallace !  wert  thou  less  excellent,  I  might  hope — but  hell  is  in 
my  .heaxt  and  heaven  in  thine !"    She  tore  her  eyea  ftom^^\v«  ^^\a5^ 
blasted,  while  it  charmed  her,  and  rushed  from  th^  Q\o\itox%« 
19 
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Edwin  mounted  their  horseB.     £ 
forth  towards  the  litters,  which  w 
Lady  RuthTen  came  first,  and  Wi 
riage.    The  Coantess  next  appea 
hood.     Her  child  foUowed,  in  ik 
innocent  babe,  whom  be  had  so  oft 
the  father  it  was  now  following  to 
of  Wallace.     Lady  Mar  hid  the  ti 
of  her  maid.     He  advanced  to  hei 
vehicle,  urged  her  to  cherish  life  f 
herself  with  increased  agitation  o 
the  presence  of  her  babe  the  son 
side.    At  that  moment,  before  he 
npon  his  hands,  and  bathing  then: 
"  Oh !  Wallace,  remember  me !" 

• 

to  his  friend,  and  the  litters  move< 
he,  and  Edwin,  should  hear  of  hin 
affectionately  grasping  the  hand  of 
Hear  of  him  they  should,  but  n 
ation  to  set  off  that  night  for  Dui 
ward  now  lay,  and,  joined  by  his  y 
wounds  were  healed.  Believing  t 
be  no  longer  serviceable,  and  woul 
sions,  Wallace  did  not  hesitate  in 
was  to  fulfil  his  vow  to  Lord  Mar. 
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OD  an  expedition  \?hich  he  hoped  would  proye  beneficial  to  his  country ; 
but  as  it  was  an  enterprise  of  rashness,  he  would  not  make  any  one  his 
companion  :  he,  therefore,  begged  Lord  Ruthven  to  teach  his  friends 
to  consider  with  candour  a  flight,  they  might  otherwise  deem  unkind. 

All  the  brother  was  in  his  letter  to  Edwin ;  colouring  him  to  prove 
his  affection  for  his  friend,  by  quietly  abiding  at  home  till  they  should 
meet  again  in  Scotland. 

He  wrote  to  Andrew  Murray  (now  Lord  Bothwell),  addressing  him 
as  the  first  of  his  compatriots  who  had  struck  a  blow  for  Scotland  :  and, 
as  his  dear  friend  and  brother  soldier,  he  confided  to  his  care  the  valiant 
troop  which  had  followed  him  from  Lanark  ; — *^  Tell  them,"  said  he, 
**  that  in  obeying  you,  they  still  serve  with  me :  they  perform  their 
doty  to  Scotland,  at  home— I,  abroad  :  our  aim  is  the  same :  and  we 
shall  meet  again  at  the  consummation  of  our  labours.'^ 

These  letters,  he  enclosed  in  one  to  Scrymgeour,  with  orders  to 
despatch  two  of  them  according  to  their  directions ;  but  that  to  Mur- 
ray, Scrymgeour  was  himself  to  deliver  at  the  head  of  the  Lanark 
veterans* 

At  the  approach  of  twilight,  Wallace  quitted  the  monastery  ;  leav- 
ing his  packet  with  the  porter,  to  present  to  Scrymgeour  when  he 
should  arrive  at  his  usual  hour.  As  the  chief  meant  to  assume  a  min- 
strePs  garb,  that  he  might  travel  the  country  unrecognised  as  its  once 
adored  Regent,  he  took  his  way  towards  a  large  hollow  oak  in  Tor- 
wood,  where  he  had  deposited  his  meaos  of  disguise.*  When  arrived 
there,  he  disarmed  himself  of  all  but  his  sword,  dirk,  and  breast-plate ; 
he  covered  his  tartan  gambeson  with  a  minstrers  cassoc  ;  and  staining 
his  bright  complexion  with  tlie  juice  of  a  nut,  concealed  his  brighter 
locks  beneath  a  close  bonnet.  Being  thus  equipped,  he  threw  his  h^trp 
over  his  shoulder ;  and  having,  first,  in  that  deep  solitude  where  no  eye 
beheld,  no  ear  heard,  but  that  of  God,  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  enter- 
prise, with  a  buoyant  spirit,  rejoicing  in  the  power  in  whose  Kgbt  he 
moved,  he  went  forth ;  and  under  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  svramer . 
night,  pursued  his  way  along  the  broom-clad  hills  of  Muiravensiie. 


*  Tb«  remains  of  a  venerable  otik,  bearing  Wallaoe^s  name,  has  long  been  revered  In 
ttab  wood.  Indeed,  there  are  several  oaks  oonsecrated  to  bis  heroic  memory,  In  varioas 
parts  of  SooUand ;  some  as  his  shelter  at  one  place,  some  at  another;  for  ho  who  often 
had  to  watch  for  his  country,  wltbont  **bleld  or  board,'*  mnst  have  often  been  glad  of  a 
troo  for  a  canopy,  or  a  care  for  his  lodging.  More  tlian  one  of  these  line  old  oaks 
(of  perhaps  a  thonfland  years*  age  I)  hss  been  Iop[>ed  in  our  own  times,  to  afford  re- 
lies of  the  bevo ;  in  the  shape  of  caskets,  crosses,  and  even  rings,  set  In  gold..  Of  all 
tbeM  form^  the  writer  of  **Tbe  Scottish  Chiefs**  has  had  presetiU  ttwn.\X\«\x\»TK^^  wo.^ 
Bpble  deecoadanta. 
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All  lay  in  profoood  rest  Not  a  human  creature  crossed  his  patht 
till  the  carol  of  the  lark  summoned  the  husbandman  to  his  toil,  and 
spread  the  thymy  hills  and  daisied  pastures  with  herds  and  flocks.  As 
the  lowing  of  cattle  descending  to  the  water,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep 
hailing  the  morning  beam,  came  on  the  breeze ;  mingled  with  the 
joyous  voices  of  their  herdsmen,  calling  to  each  other  from  a&r ;  as  all 
met  the  ear  of  Wallace,  his  conscious  heart  could  not  hot  whisper— ^*  I 
have  been  the  happy  instrument  to  effect  this !  I  have  restored  eveiy 
man  to  his  paternsd  fields !  I  have  filled  all  these  honest  breasts  with 
gladness!" 

He  stopped  at  a  little  moss-covered  cabin,  on  a  burn-side,  beneath 
Craig-castle  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  its 
simple  inhabitants.  Wallace  repaid  their  kindness  with  a  few  ballads, 
which  he  sang  accompanied  by  his  harp.  As  he  gave  the  last  notes  of 
*'  King  Artliur^s  Death  in  Glory,"  the  worthy  cottar  raised  his  head 
from  the  spade  on  which  he  leaned,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not 
sing  the  present  glory  of  Scotland  ?  "  Our  renowned  Wallace,"  said  he, 
'*  is  worth  Xing  Arthur  and  all  the  knights  of  his  round  table ;  for  be  not 
only  conquers  for  us  in  war,  but  establishes  us  in  happy  peace.  Who, 
like  him,  of  all  our  great  captains,  ever  took  such  care  of  the  poor,  u 
to  give  them,  not  only  the  bread  that  sustains  temporal,  but  that  which 
supports  eternal,  life  ?  Sing  us  tlien  his  praises,  minstrel,  and  taxiy 
with  us  days  instead  of  hours."  The  wife,  and  the  cliildren,  who  clang 
around  their  melodious  visitant,  joined  in  this  request.  Wallace  rose 
with  a  saddened  emile,  and  replied,  "I  cannot  do  what  you  require; 
but  I  can  yield  you  an  opportunity  to  oblige  Sir  William  Wallace. 
Will  you  take  a  letter  from  him,  of  which  I  am  the  bearer,  to  Loid 
DundaH*  at  Berwick  ?  —  I  have  been  seeking,  what  I  havo  now  found,  a 
faithful  Scot,  with  whom  I  could  confide  this  trust.  It  is  to  rereal  to 
a  father^s  heart,  the  death  of  him  for  whom  Scotland  must  mourn  to  hec 
latest  generations." 

The  honest  shepherd  gladly  accepted  this  mission ;  and  his  wife, 
loading  their  guest^s  scrip  with  her  choicest  fruits  and  cakes,  accom- 
panied him,  followed  by  the  children,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

In  this  manner,  sitting  at  the  board  of  the  lowly,  and  sleeping  be- 
neath the  thatched  roof,  did  Wallace  pursue  his  way  through  Tweeddale 
and  E  ttrick  forest  tUl  he  reached  the  Cheviots.  From  every  lip  he  heard 
his  own  praises ;  heard  them  with  redoubled  satisfaction,  for  he  coold 
have  no  suspicion  of 'their  sincerity,  as  they  were  uttered  without  ex- 
pectation of  their  ever  reaching  the  Regent's  ear. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  day  when  he  mounted  tlie  Cheviots.  He  stood 
on  one  of  their  summits,  aud  \e;uvm^  ow  VvU  harp^  contemplated  the  fer- 
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tOe  dales  he  left  behind.  The  gay  villagers,  in  their  best  attires,  were 
thronging  to  their  churches ;  while  the  aged,  too  infirm  for  the  walk, 
were  sitting  in  the  sun  at  their  cottage  doors,  adoring  the  Almighty 
Benefactor  in  the  sublimer  temple  of  the  universe.  *A1I  spoke  of  secu- 
rity and  happiness.  "  Thus  I  leave  thee,  beloved  Scotland !  And  on 
revisiting  these  hills,  may  I  still  behold  thy  sons  and  daughters  rejoi- 
cing in  the  heaven-bestowed  peace  of  their  land  !" 

Having  descended  into  Northumberland,  his  well-replenished  scrip 
was  his  provider ;  and  when  it  was  exhausted,  he  purchased  fbod  from 
the  peasantry :  he  would  not  accept  the  hospitality  of  a  country  he  had 
so  lately  trodden  as  an  enemy.  Here  he  heard  his  name  mentioned 
with  terror,  as  well  as  admiration.  While  many  related  circumstances 
of  misery,  to  which  the  ravaging  of  their  lands  had  reduced  them,  all 
concurred  in  praising  the  moderation  with  which  the  Scottish  leader 
treated  his  conquests. 

Late  in  the  evening  he  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  that  sur 
rounds  the  episcopal  city  of  Durham.  He  crossed  Framlingate 
bridge.  His  minstrel  garb  prevented  his  being  stopped  by  the  guard  at 
the  gate ;  but  as  he  entered  its  porch,  a  horse  that  was  going  through 
started  at  his  abrupt  appearance.  Its  rider  suddenl^^  exclaimed, ''  Fool, 
thou  dost  not  see  Sir  William  Wallace  !**  Then  turning  to  the  disguised 
kni^t,  **  Harper,"  cried  he,  "  you  frighten  my  horse  :  draw  back  till  I 
pass.''  Not  displeased  to  find  the  terror  of  him  so  great  amongst  the 
enemies  of  Scotland,  that  they  even  addressed  their  animals  as  sharers 
in  the  dread,  Wallace  stood  out  of  the  way ; — and  saw  the  speaker  to 
be  a  young  Southron  knight,  who  with  difficulty  kept  a  seat  on  his  res-, 
tive  steed.  Rearing  and  plunging,  it  would  have  thrown  its  rider,  had 
not  Wallace  put  forth  his  hand  and  seized  the  bridle.  By  his  assist- 
ance the  horse  was  soothed  ;  and  the  young  lord  thanking  him  for  his' 
services,  told  him,  that  as  a  reward,  he  would  introduce  him  to  play 
before  th^<lueen,  who  that  day  held  a  feast  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
Wallace  thought  it  probal^le  he  might  see,  or  hear  of  Lady  Helen  in  this 
assembly,  or.  find  access  to  Bruce  ;  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 
The  knight,  who  was  Sir  Piers  Gaveston,  ordering  him  to  follow,  turned 
his  horse  towards  the  city ;  and  conducted  Wallace  through  the  gates 
of  the  citadel,  to  the  palace  within  its  walls. 

On  entering  the  banqueting  hall,  he  was  placed  by  the  knight  in 
the  musicians'  gallery ;  there  to  await  his  summons  to  her  Majesty. 
The  entertainment  being  spread,  and  the  room  full  of  guests,  the 
Queen  was  led  in  by  the  haughty  bishop  of  the  see ;  the  King  being 
too  ill  of  his  wounds,  to  allow  his  joining  so  large  a  coxcv^^kxcf .  ^\v^ 
beaatiea  of  the  lovely  sister  of  Philip  le  Bel  seemed  t5  f^\^Q  ^^^  '^^^ 
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hearts  of  all  the  by-standers,  and  none  appeared  to  remember  that  Ed- 
ward was  absent.  Wallace  hardly  glanced  on  her  youthful  charms ;  Iub 
eyes  roamed  from  side  to  side  in  quest  of  a  &irer,  a  dearer  object ;  the 
captive  daughter  of  his  dead  friend !  She  was  not  there ;  neither  was 
De  Valence ;  but  Buchan,  Athol,*  and  Soulis  were  near  the  royal  Mir- 
garet,  in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal  grandeur.*  In  vain  waved  the  trophied 
banners  over  their  heads ;  they  sat  sullen  and  reyengeful ;  for  the  de- 
feat on  the  Carron  had  obscured  the  victory  of  Falkirk ;  and  instead 
of  having  presented  Edward  to  his  young  Queen,  as  the  conqueror 
of  Scotland,  she  had  found  him  and  them  fugitives  in  the  castle  of 
Durham ! 

Immediately  on  the  royal  band  ceasing  to  play,  Gaveston  pressed 
towards  the  Queen,  and  told  her,  he  had  presumed  to  introduce  a  tn^ 
velling  minstrel  into  the  gallery ;  hoping  that  she  would  order  him  to 
perform  for  her  amusement,  as  he  could  sing  legends,  from  the  descent 
of  the  Romans,  to  the  victories  of  her  royal  Edward.  With  all  her 
'  age^s  eagerness  in  quest  of  noveltiA,  she  commanded  him  to  be  broagbt 
to  her. 

Gaveston  having  presented  him  ;  Wallace  bowed,  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  sex  and  dignity,  and  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  her 
royal  brother.  Margaret  desired  him  to  place  his  harp  before  her,  and 
begin  to  sing.  As  he  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  struck  its  sounding  chords, 
she  stopped  him  by  the  enquiry  of  whence  he  came?^  ''From  the 
north  country,"  was  his  reply. — ^**  Were  you  ever  in  Scotland  ?''  asked 
she. — ^**  Many  times." 

The  young  lords  crowded  round,  to  hear  this  dialogue  between  ma- 
jesty and  lowliness. — She  smiled,  and  turned  towards  them, ''  Do  not 
accuse  me  of  disloyalty,  but  I  have  a  curiosity  to  ask  another  question." 
— ^'*  Nothing  your  Majesty  wishes  to  know,"  said  Bishop  Beck, "  can 
be  amiss." — "  Then  tell  me,"  cried  she,  "  for  you,  wandering  min- 
strels, see  all  great  people,  good  or  bad ;  else  how  could  you  make 
songs  about  them !— did  you  ever  see  Sir  William  Wallace  in  your 
travels  V — "  Often,  madam." — "  Pray  tell  me  what  he  is  like  !  yon 
probably  will  be  unprejudiced  ;  and  that  is  what  I  can  hardly  expect  ii 
this  case,  from  any  of  tliese  brave  lords." — ^Wishing  to  avoid  further 
questioning  on  this  subject,  Wallace  replied,  "  I  have  never  seen  him 
so  distinctly,  as  to  be  enabled  to  prove  any  right  to  your  Majesty's 
opinion  of  my  judgment." — ^*'  Cannot  you  sing  me  some  ballad  aboot 
him  ?"  enquired  she,  laughing :  "  and  if  you  are  a  little  poetical  in  your 
praise,  I  can  excuse  you  ;  for  my  royal  brother  thinks  this  bold  Seot 
would  have  shone  brightly  in  a  fairer  cause." — "  My  songs  are  dedi- 
cated to  glory  set  in  the  grave,"  returned  Wallace ;  "  therefore  Sir 
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William  Wallace's  faults,  or  yirtaes,  will  not  be  song  by  mo." — ^  Then 
be  IB  a  very  young  man,  I  suppose  ?  for  you  are  not  old,  and  yet  you 
speak  of  not  surviving  him  ? — I  w;^s  in  hopes,"  cried  she,  addressing 
Beck,  'Hhat  my  Lord  the  King  would  have  brought  this  Wallace 
to  have  supped  with  me  here ;  but  for  once,  rebellion  overcame  its 
master.'' 

Beck  made  some  reply,  which  Wallace  did  not  hear :  and  the  Queen 
igain  turning  to  him,  resumed,  ^  Minstrel,  we  French  ladies  are  very 
rbnd  of  a  good  mien ;  and  I  shall  be  a  little  reconciled  to  your  northern 
realms,  if  you  tell  me  this  Sir  Wallace  is  any  thing  like  as  handsome 
as  some  of  the  gay  knights  by  whom  you  see  me  surrounded."  Wallace 
smiled,  ;vid  replied,  "  The  comeliness  of  ISir  William  WaUace  lies  in 
a  strong  arm  and  a  tender  heart :  and  if  these  be  charms  in  the  e^es 
of  female  goodness,  he  may  hope  to  be  not  quite  an  object  of  abhorrence 
(o  the  sister  of  Philip  le  Bel !" 

The  minstrel  bowed  as  he  spoke,  and  the  young  Qaeen  laughing 
again,  said,  *'  I  wish  not  to  come  within  the  influence  of  either.  But 
sing  me  some  Scottish  legend  ;  and  I  will  promise,  wherever  I  seethe 
knight,  to  treat  him  with  all  courtesy  due  to  his  valour." 

WaUace  again  struck  the  chords  of  his  harp ;  and,  with  a  voice, 
whose  full  and  melodious  tones  rolled  round  the  vast  dome  of  the  hall, 
'he  sang  the  triumphs  of  Reuther.*  The  Queen  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him ;  and  when  he  ended,  she  turned  and  whispered  Gaveston,  "  If  the 
voice  of  this  man  had  been  Wallace's  trumpet,  I  should  not  now  won- 
der at  the  discomfiture  of  England.  He  almost  tempted  me  from  my 
allegiance,  as  the  warlike  animation  of  his  notes  seemed  to  charge  the 
flying  Southrons."  Speaking,  she  rose ; '  and  presenting  a  jewelled 
ring  to  the  minstrel,  left  the  apartment. 

The  lords  crowded  out  after  her ;  and  the  musicians,  coming  down 
from  the  gallery,  seated  themselves  with  much  rude  jollity,  to  regale  on 
the  remnants  of  the  feast.  Wallace  who  had  discovered  the  senachief 
of  Bruce,  by  the  escutcheon  of  Annandale  suspended  at  his  neck,  gladly 
saw  him  approach.  He  came  to  invite  the  stranger  minstrel  to  partake 
of  their  hxe,  Wallace  did  not  appear  to  decline  it :  and  as  the  court 
hard  seemed  rather  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  wine,  he  found  it  not 
diflScult  to  draw  from  him  what  he  wanted  to  know.  He  learnt  that 
young  Bruce  was  still  in  the  castle  under  arrest ;  **  and,"  added  the  se- 

*  In  oommamoraUon  of  the  victory  which  this  aocleat  Scottish  prince  obtained  over 
the  BritoDs  before  Uie  Chriatiftn  era,  the  field  of  conquest  has  over  since  been  called 
Batbei^glen. 

t  A  senachlD  (or  bard)  was  an  iDdlspensable  appendage  of  rank  In  every  noble  Scot- 
tish family.    The  aenachie  always  slept  in  Ills  lord's  apartment. 
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onfeared!  Their  %u««  conceal* 
all  rose  together,  he  heard  Glouc« 
iteep  up  your  spirits.— This  envi 
coil  upon  themselves.  It  cannot  b! 
era  the  motives  of  their  aconsatio. 
you  accordingly." 

«  My  a«iuittal,'' replied  Bruce,  i 
Edward's  uyustice  has  rifled  ftom  n 
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atety  answered,  ^'  I  believe  yoa,  and  so  must  all  the  world  :  for  did  you 
not  give  brave  proofs  of  it,  that  fearful  night  on  the  Carron,  in  bearing 
arms  against  the  triumphant  Wallace  V^ — *'  I  did  indeed  give  proofs  of 
it,'*  returned  Bruce,  ^*  which  I  hope  the  world  will  one  day  know,  by 
bearing  arms  against  the  usurper  of  my  country's  rights !  and,  in  defi- 
aitce  of  injustice,  and  of  treason,  before  men  and  angels  I  swear,''  cried 
he,  ^^  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  end  ;  to  retrieve,  to  honour,  the  insult- 
ed, the  degraded  name  of  Bruce !" 

The  two  earls  fell  back  before  the  vehement  action  which  accom- 
panied this  barst  from  the  soul  of  Bruce ;  and  Wallace  caught  a  glimps^ 
of  his  yoathful  foita,  which  stood  pre-eminent  in  patriotic  virtue  be- 
tween the  Sonthron  lords :  his  fine  countenance  glowed,  and  his  brave 
spirit  seemed  to  emanate  in  light  from  every  part  of  his  body.  '*  My 
prince  and  brother !"  exclaimed  Wallace  to  himself,  ready  to  rush  for- 
ward, and  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  or  into  his  arms. 

Gloucester,  as  little  as  Northumberland,  comprehending  Brace's 
ambiguous  declaration,  replied, ''  Let  not  your  heart,  my  brave  friend, 
bum  too  hotly  against  the  King,  for  this  arrest.  He  will  be  the  more 
urgent  to  obliterate,  by  kindness,  this  injustice,  when  he  understands 
the  aims  of  the  Cummins.  I  have  myself  felt  his  misplaced  wrath  ; 
and  who  now  is  more  favoured  by  Edward  than  Ralph  de  Monthermer  ? 
My  ease  will  be  years.  Grood  night,  Bruce,  May  propitious  dreams 
the  angury  of  your  true  friends !"  Percy  shook  hands  with  the 
£ari,  and  the  two  English  lords  left  the  room. 

new  take  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  Bruce.     He  no 
reie  4km.  ^afr  embroidered  hacqueton ;  tMS  tunic  was  black  vel- 
lalyttwft  ai^Ae^wat  of  his  garments  accorded  with  the  same  mourning 

lords  had  quitted  him,  the  buoyant  elasticity  of  his 
seemed  ready  to  rise  from  the  earUi,  so  was  his 
Ua  subline  veeoives,  gave  way  to  melancholy  retro- 
ipeettooa^  aadiM  threw  himeelf  into  a  chair,  with  his  hands  clasped 
upon  his  knee^and  lus  eyes  fixed  in^musing  gaze  upon  the  flsti  It 
was  jiow  thai  Wallaee  touched  the  strings  of  his  harp.  The  ^  Death 
of  CutfauliB^t  wailed  from  the  sounding  notes;  but  Bruce  heard  as 
thoogh  he  heaid  then  net :  they  soothed  his  mood,  without  his  perceiv- 
ing  what  it  was  that  calmed,  yet  deepened,  the  saddening  thoughts 
which  possessed  him.  His  posture  remained  the  same  ;  and  sigh  after 
sigh  gave  the  only  response  to  the  strains  of  the  bard. 

Wallace  gMw  impatient  for  the  chimes  of  that  vesper-bell,  which, 
by  assuring  Bmee's  attendants  that  he  was  gone  to  rest,  would  secure 
from  interruption  the  conference  he  meditated.  Two  servants  entered. 
Bruce,  scarcely  looking  up,  bade  them  withdraw ;  Yv^  i^Qra\^  ^^X.  ^^^^ 
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their  attendance  ;  he  did  not  know  when  he  should  go  to  bed ;  and  he 
desired  to  be  no  further  disturbed.  The  men  obeyed ;  and  WaUaoe, 
changing  the  melancholy  strain  of  his  harp,  struck  the  chords  to  the 
proud  triumph  he  had  played  in  the  hall.  Not  one  dote  of  either  bal- 
lad had  he  yet  sung  to  Bruce  ;  but  when  he  came  to  tlie  passage  in  Ike 
latter,  appropriated  to  these  lines, — 

"  Arise,  glory  of  Albln,  from  tby  doad, 
Aod  sLIno  upon  tliino  own  P 

ho  could  not  forbear  giving  the  words  voice.  Bmce  started  from  his 
seat  He  looked  towards  the  minstrel — he  walked  the  room  in  great  dis- 
order. The  pealing  sounds  of  the  harp,  and  his  own  mental  conftnioi, 
prevented  his  distinguishing  that*  it  was  not  the  70100  of  his  senachie. 
The  words  alone  he  heard  ;  and  they  seemed  a  call,  which  bis  hetrt 
panted  to  obey.  The  hand  of  Wallace  paused  upon  the  instrument 
He  looked  around,  to  see  that  observation  was  indeed  at  a  distance. 
Not  that  he  dreaded  harm  to  himself;  for  his  magnanimous  mind, 
courageous  from  iqfancy,  by  a  natural  instinct  had  never  known  pe^ 
sonal  fear :  but  anxious  not  to  precipitate  Bmce  into  useless  danger, 
he  first  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  safe ;  and  then — as  the  yoonf 
Earl  sat  in  a  paroxysm  of  racking  reflections  (for  they  brought  sdA 
blame,  or  rather  a  blame  on  his  father,  which  pierced  him  to  the  heart,) 
— ^Wallace  slowly  advanced  from  the  recess.  The  agitated  Braes, 
accidentally  raising  his  heitd,  beheld  a  man  in  a  minstrel's  garK  mmk 
too  tall  to  be  his  senachie,  approaching  him  witk  «  mmH^n  wIM  he 
thought  portended  treachery.  He  sprang  on  im 
sword  from  the  table;  but,  in  that  moment,  Wi 
cowl.  Bruce  stood  gaaing  on  him,  stiflfened  vnth 
lace,  in  a  low  voice,  exclaimed,  "  My  priiMie !  do 
Bruce,  without  speaking,  threw  his  ame  about  km  iMhir  "Me  ms 
silent  as  he  hung  on  him,  but  his  tears  towed  :  he  iMidixvncli  to  ny, 
but  sasess  of  emotion  rendered  it  unutlerable.  As  WiJlBse  letursed 
the  fond  embrace  of  friendship,  he  gently  said,  *^  Horn  4l  il^  that  I  not 
only  see  you  a  close  prisoner,  but  in  these  w»u4u  ?**  Birace  at  hst 
forced  himself  to  articulate  : — "I  have  knowa-  wMsory  i» mil  its  fbnw 
since  we  parted ;  but  I  have  not  power  to  name  even  my  frief  of  giie^ 
while  trembling  at  the  peril  to  which  y6u  have  exposed  yourself  by 
seeking  mc !  The  vanquisher  of  Edward,  tho  man  who  snatched 
Scotland  from  his  grasp,  were  he  known  to  be  witWn  these  waUev 
would  be  a  prize  for  which  the  boiling  re^*enge  of  the  ^vsnt  would  pn 
half  his  kingdom  !  Think,  then,  my  friend,  how  I  shiMldei:  at  this  dar- 
ing.     I  am  surrounded  by  av^ea  \  and  should  you  be  discovered,  Robert 
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Brace  will  then  have  the  curses  of  his  coontry,  added  to  the  jadgments 
which  already  have  &llen  on  his  head.''  As  he  spoke,  they  sat  down 
together,  and  he  continued  : — **  Before  I  answer  your  questions,  tell  me 
what  immediate  cause  could  bring  you  to  seek  the  alien  Bruce  in  prison, 
and  by  what  stratagem  you  came  in  this  disguise  into  my  apartment  ? 
Tell  me  the  last,  that  I  may  judge,  by  the  means,  of  your  present 
safety !" 

Wallace  briefly  related  the  events  which  had  sent  him  from  Scot- 
land, his  rencontre  with  Piers  Gaveston,  and  his  arrangement  with  the 
senachie.  To  the  first  part  of  the  narratire  Bruce  listened  with  indig- 
nation. ^*  I  knew,"  exclaimed  he,  '^  from  the  boastings  of  Athol  and 
Buchan,  that  they  had  lefl  in  Scotland  some  dregs  of  tlM^  mm  refrac- 
tory spirits ;  but  I  conld  not  hare  guessed  that  envy  had  ft>  oMfterated 
gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen.  The  wolres  have  now 
driven  the  shepherd  from  the  foM;;*'%ried  he,  '*  and  the  fiodt  will  soon 
be  devoured !  Fatal  was  the  hoot  %t  Scotland,  and  your  friend,  when 
yoa  yielded  to  the  voice  of  faction  ;  and  relinquished  the  pow«r  which 
would  have  finally  given  peace*  to  the  nation  !'* 

Wallaee  recapitulated  his  reasons  for  having  refrained  from  fbrcing 
the  obedience  of  the  young  Lord  Badenoch  and  his  adherents ;  for  ab- 
dicating a  dignity,'  he  could  no  longer  maintain  without  shedding  the 
Uood  of  the  misguided  men  who  opposed  him.  Bruce  acknowledged 
the  wiBdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  could  not  restrain  his  animadversions 
on  the  characters  of  the  Cummins.  He  told  Wallace,  that  he  had  met 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  Lord  Badenoch  in  Guienne ;  that  James,  who 
now  pratended  such  resentment  of  his  father's  death,  had  ever  been  a 
rebellions  son.  John,  who  yet  remained  in  France,  appeared  of  a  less 
violent  temper :  "  but,"  added  the  prince,  "  I  have  been  taught  by  one, 
who  will  never  counsel  me  more,  that  all  the  Cummins,  male  and  fe- 
male, would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  earth  and  heaven  to  their 
ambition.  It  is  to  Buchan  and  Alhol  that  I  owe  my  prolonged  con- 
finement ;  and  to  them  I  may  date  the  premature  death  of  my  father." 

The  start  of'Wullace,  declared  his  shock  at  this  information. 
"-  How  ?"  exclaimed  he :  "  The  Earl  of  Carrick  dead  1  Fell,  fell  assas- 
SM- of  their  country?"  The  swelling  emotions  of  his  soul  would  not 
allow  him  to  proceed,  and  Bruce  resumed : — *^  It  is  for  him  I  wear 
tbew  sable  garments, — ^poor  emblems  of  the  mournings  of  my  soul ; 
movmings,  not  so  much  for  his  loss,  (and  that  is  grievous,  as  ever  son 
bora,)  bat  beoMse  he  lived  not  to  let  the  world  know,  what  he  really 
was ;  lie  lived  not  to  bring  into  light  his  long-obscured  honour ! — ^There, 
there  Wallace,  is  the  bitterness  of  this  cup  to  me  !" 

**  But  can  you  not  sweeten  it,  my  dear  prince,^'*  ci\ftdL'^^^^^>^^^ 
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retrieTing  all  tbat  he  was  cut  off  froiki  redeeming  1  To  opea  tho  iny 
to  you,  I  came. "-T~"  And  I  will  enter  where  you  point,^^  rcttihieil 
£n2ce ;  *'  but  heavy  is  my  woe,  that,  knowing  the  same  spirit  was  in 
my  father^s  boeom,  he  should  be  torn  from  the  opportunity  to  make  it 
manifest :  O  Wallace !  that  he  should  be  made  to  lie  down  in  a  di»- 
honoured  grave !  Had  he  lived,  my  friend,  he  would  have  brightened 
that  name,  which  rumour  has  sullied  ;  and  I  should  have  doubly  gloried, 
in  wearing  the  name,  which  he  had  rendered  so  worthy  of  being  coupled 
with  the  kingly  title*  Noble  was  he  in  soul ;  but  he  fell  amidst  a  race  . 
of  men  whoee  art  was  equal  to  their  venality,  and  he  became  their 
dupe.  Betrayed  by  friendship,  he  sunk  into  the  snare ;  for  he  had  no 
dishonour  in  bi«  own  breast,  to  warn  him  of  what  miglit  be  the  TiUaoy 
of  othen.  He  bslieved  the  cooling  speeches  of  Edward ;  who,  on  the 
first  offence  of  Baliol,  had  promised  to  place  my  father  oa  the  throne. 
Month  after  month  passed  away,  apA^be  engagement  was  unperformed. 
The  disturbances  on  the  Continent  «eemed,  tq  his  confiding  nature,  a 
snfilciaBt  excuse  for  the  various  d^ays ;  and  he  waited  in  quiet  expee- 
tatioD,  tiU  your  name,  my  friend*  rose  glorious  in  Scotland.  My  fiitber 
and  myself  were  then  in  Guienne.  Edward  persuaded  him  that  yoa 
affected  the  crown ;  and  he  returned  with  that  deceiver,  to  draw  bis 
sword  against  his  people,  and  their  ambitious  idol ;  for  so  be  believed 
you  to  be ;  and  grievous  has  been  the  expiation  of  that  fatal  hour  !— 
Your  conference  with  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron  opened  his  eyes; 
he  saw  what  his  credulity  had  made  Scotland  suffer ;  what  a  wreck  be 
had  made  of  his  oWn  fame ;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low another  course.  But  the  habit  of  trusting  the  affection  of  Edwtid 
inclined  him  rather  to  remonstrate  on  his  rights  than  immediately  to 
take  up  arms  against  him ;  yet,  resolved  not  to  strike  a  second  blow  on 
his  people  ;  when  you  assailed  the  Southron  camp,  he  fled.  On  quit- 
^S  you,  I  came  up  with  him  in  Mid-Lothian ;  and  never  having  missed 
me  from  the  eamp,  he  concluded  that  I  appeared  thus  l&te,  from  having 
kept  in  the  rear  of  his  division.'' 

Bruce  now  proceeded  to  narrate  to  Wallace,  th#  particulars  of  his 
father's  meeting  with  the  King  at  Durham.  Instead  of  that  monardli 
receiving  the  Earl  of  Carrick  with  his  wonted  fiimiliar  welcome,  hfi 
turned  coldly  from  him  when  he  approached ;  and  suffered  him  to  takfl 
his  usual  seat  at  the  royal  table,  without  deigning  him  the  slightoBt 
notice.  Bruce  was  absent  from  the  banquet ;  having  determined  iteyer 
to  mingle  again  in  social  communion  with  the  man  whom  he  now  re- 
garded as  the  usurper  of  his  rights.  The  absence  of  his  filial  ^c, 
which  had  once  looked  the  insolent  Buchan  into  his  inherent  insignifi- 
cance, now  emboldened  the  audacity  of  this  enemy  of  the  house  of 
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Oarrick ;  and,  supported  by  Athol  on  the  ono  side,  and  Soolls  on  the 
oAher,  the  base  yoluptuary  seized  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  (that  he 
might  draw  the  attention  of  all  present,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Bruce,) 
and  said,  with  affected  carelessness, — ^^  My  Lord  of  Carrick,  to-day 
you  dine  with  clean  hand»:  the  last  time  I  saw  you  at  meat,  they  were 
garnished  with  your  own  blood  !^^  The  Earl  turned  on  him  a  look* 
which  asked  him  to  explain.  Lord  Buchan  laughed,  and  continued ; — 
'*  When  we  bst  met  at  table,  was  it  not  lir  his  Majesty *s  tent  after  the 
victory  at  Falkirk  ?  You  were  then  red  fr^m  the  slaughter  of  those 
bafitardised  people,  to  whom,  I  understand,  you  now  give  the  fondling 
appellation  of  sons !  Having  recognised  the  relationship,  it  was  not 
probable  we  should  again  see  your  hands  in  their  brave  livery ;  and 
their  present  pallid  hue  convinces,  ftaore  than  myself,  of  the  truth  of 
our  information.''* 

*^  And  me,"  cried  Edward,  rising  on  the  couch,  to  which  his  wounds 
confined  him,  "  that  I  have  discovered  a  traitor ! — Yon  fled,  Lord  Car- 
rick, at  the  first  attack  which  the  Scots  made  on  my  camp ;  and  you 
drew  thousands  after  you.'  I  know  you  too  well,  to  believe  that  cowar- 
dice impelled  the  motion.  It  was  treachery,  accursed  treachery,  to 
your  friend  and  king ;  and  you  shall  feel  the  weight  of  hie  resentment !" 
— ^*^  To  this  hour.  King  Edward,"  replied  the  Earl,  starting  from  his 
chair,  ^'  I  have  been  more  faithful  «to  yon,  than  to  my  country  or  my 
God !  I  heard,  saw,  and  believed,  only  what  yon  determined ;  and  I 
became  your  slave ;  your  vile,  oppressed  slave  I—The  victim  of  your 
artifice ! — How  often  have  you  pledged  yourself,  that  you  fought  in 
Scotland  only  for  my  advantage !  1  gave  my  faiths  and  my  power  to 
yoa  ;  and  how  often  have  you  promised  after  the  next  successful  bat- 
tle, to  restore  me  to  the  crown  of  my  ancestors !  I  still  believed  you  ; 
and  I  still  engaged  all  who  yet  acknowledged  the  influence  of  Bruce, 
to  support  your  name  in  Scotland.  Was  not  such  the  reiterated  pro- 
mise, by  which  you  allured  roe  to  the  field  of  Falkirk  1 — ^And  when  I 
had  covered  myself,  as  the  Lord  Buchan  too  truly  says,  with  the  hlood 
of  my  children ;  when  I  asked  my  friend,  for  the  crown  I  had  served 
for,  what  was  his  answer?  *  Have  1  nought  to  do,  but  to  i;»tn  king- 
doms, to  make  gifts  of  V  Thus,  then,  did  a  king,  a  friend,  break  his 
often-repeated  word !  What  wonder,  then,  that  I  shonld  feel  the  in- 
dignation of  a  prince,  and  a  friend  ;  and  leave  him  to  defenders,  whom 
he  seemed  more  highly  to  approve  ?  Blut  of  treachery,  what  have  I 
shown  ?  Rather  confidence,  King  Edward !  and  the  confidence  that 
was  awakened  in  the  fields  of  Palestine,  brought  me  hither,  to  remon- 

*  Thc«e  spoeebea  sro  historically  trne ;  as  Is  also  Edward's  after-trcfttmont  of  the 
BarloraaTiek. 
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sumes  upon  the  condesoensioD  of  his- 
really  his  equal,  ought  to  meet  the  puni 
You  saved  my  life  on  the  walls  of  Aoi 
the  son  of  your  liege  lord.     In  the  fer 
i^warded  you  with  my  friendship ;  wai 
o6ncluded,  he  turned  from  Lord  Can 
diately  seiaing  the  Earl,  took  him  to  thi 
^^^His  son,  who  bad  been  sought  in  > 
'under  an  arrest,  met  his  father  in  the  9 
not  speak ;  but  motioning  to  be  condaol 
his  prison,  the  men,  with  equal  silence 
apartments  which  occupied  the  middle  i 
thest,  left  him  there  with  his  son.     Bruc 
arrest ;  but  at  that  of  his  father,  he  stoo 
until  the  guards  withdrew ;  then,  seeing  ] 
countenance  throw  himself  on  the  bed  (fi 
they  had  \e(t  him),  he  exclaimed,  **  Whi 
father?    Has  any  charge  against  me  b 
*' No,  Robert,  no,"  replied  the  Earl:  *^ 
this  prison,  and  into  disgrace ;  disgrace  ^ 
tacitly  surrendered  my  inheritance  to  the 
n^t  men  abhor,  villains  treat  me  with  cc 
incurred  all  this,  because  I  would  not,  w 
my  sin,  again  imbrue  my  hands  in  the  I 
thrusts  me  from  him !    You  are  implies 
joining  the  Southrons  to  repel  the  Sooti 
both  prisoners !"  -  ^  — 
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1  declaiation  of  resolate  and  immediate  hostility,  that  Lord  Carrick 
vas  obliged  to  give. his  transports  way ;  but  when  he  saw  that  his  de- 
nunciations were  exhausted,  though  not  the  determined  purpose  of  his 
aoul,  (for  he  trod  the  room  with  a  step,  which  seemed  to  shake  its 
foundations,  with  the  power  of  his  mighty  mind),  Carrick  gazed  on  him 
with  pride,  yet  grief;  and,  sighing  heavily, called  him  to  approach  him. 
^  Come  to  me,  my  Robert  !^*  said  he ;  "  hear  and  abide  by  the  last  in- 
junctions of  your  father ;  for,  from  this  bed  I  shall  never  rise  more. 
A  too  late  sense  of  the  injuries  my  sanction  has  doubled  on  the  people 
1  was  bom  to  protect,  and  the  ingratitude  of  him,  for  whom  1  have  of- 
fended my  God,  and  wronged  my  country,  have  broken  my  heart.  I 
shall  die,  Robert,  but  you  will  avenge  me  !" — "  May  God  so  prosper 
me !"  cried  Bruce,  raising  his  arms  to  heaven.  Carrick  resumed-: — 
**  Attend  to  me,  my  dear  and  brave  son,  and  do  not  mistake  the  nature 
of  my  last  wish.  Do  not  allow  the,  perhaps,  too  forcible  word  I  have 
used,  to  hurry  you  into  any  personal  revenge  on  Edward.  Let  him 
live,  to  feel  and  to  regret  the  outrages  he  has  committed  on  the  peace 
and  honour  of  his  too  faithful  friend.  Pierce  him  on  the  side  of  his 
ambition  ;  there  he  is  vulnerable ;  and  there  you  will  heal,  while  yon 
wound.  This  would  be  my  revenge,  dear  Robert ;  that  you  should 
one  day  have  his  life  in  your  power  ;  and  in  memory  of  what  I  now 
say,  spare  it.  When  I  am  gone,  think  not  of  private  resentment.  Let 
yoar  aim  be,  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom,  which  Edward  rifled  from 
yonr  fathers.  Join  the  virtuous  and  triumphant  Wallace.  Tell  him, 
of  my  remorse,  of  my  fate ;  and  be  guided  wholly  by  his  counsels.  To 
ensure  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  my  son ; — a  success  to  which  I 
look,  as  to  the  only  means  of  redeeming  the  name  I  liave  lost ;  and  of 
inspiring  my  separated  spirit  with  courage  to  meet  the  freebom  souls 
of  my  ancestors ; — urge  not  your  own  destruction,  by  any  premature 
disclosure  of  your  resolutions.  For  my  sake,  and  for  your  country's 
suppress  your  resentment ;  threaten  not  the  King  of  Enghind ;  provoke 
not  the  unworthy  Scottish  lords,  who  have  gained  his  ear : — but  bnry 
all  in  your  own  bosom,  till  you  can  join  Wallace.  Then  by  his  arm, 
and  yonr  own,  seat  yourself  firmly  in  the  throne  of  your  fatheis.  That 
moment,  will  snfficientiy  avenge  me  on  Edward ! — and  in  that  moment, 
ftobert,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  eifenmstances  can  allow,  let  the  English 
ground  which  will  then  hold  my  body,  give  up  its  dead !  Remove  me 
to  a  Scottish  grave  :  and,  standing  over  my  ashes,  proclaim  to  them 
who  might  have  been  my  people,  that  for  every  evil  I  suffered  to  fall 
on  Seodand,  I  Imve  since  felt  answeiing  pangs :  and  that,  dymg,  I  beg 
their  forgiveness ;  and  bequeath  them  my  last  blessing, — ^my  virtaoos 
son,  to  reign  in  my  stead  !*' 
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These  injunctions,  to  assert  his  own  honour  j  and  that  of  his  &tlieri 
were  readily  sworn  to  by  Bruce ;  but  he  could  not  so  easily  be  made  to 
quell  the  imperious  indignation  which  was  precipitating  him  to  an  im- 
mediate, and  loud  revenge.  The  dying  Earl  trembled  before  the  ovcr- 
whclming  passion  of  his  son's  wrath  and  grief.  Treated  with  outia^ 
and  contumely,  he  saw  his  father  stricken  to  the  earth  before  him,  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  any  temporising  with  his  murderers.  But 
all  this  tempest  of  the  soul,  the  wisdom^nspired  arguments  of  the  Eui 
at  last  becalmed,  though  could  not  subdue.  He  conyinced  his  sod*! 
reason,  by  showing  him,  that  caution  would  ensure  the  blow ;  and  thtt 
his  aim  could  only  be  effected,  by  remaining  silent,  till  he  could  publish 
his  father's  honour,  evidenced  by  his  own  heroism.  "  Do  this,*^  added 
Carrick  "  and  I  shall  live  fair  in  the  memories  of  men.  But  be  yiolent, 
threaten  Edward  from  these  walls,  menace  the  wretches  who  have 
trodden  on  these  gray  hairs  of  their  prince,  and  your  Toice  shall  be 
heard  no  more  :  this  ground  will  drink  your  blood ;  and  blindly-judging 
infamy  will  ever  after  point  to  our  obscure  graves  !**  * 

Such  persuasives^  at  last  prevailed  with  Bruce ;  and  next  day  writ- 
ing the  hasty  lines  which  Wallace  received  at  Falkirk,  he  intrusted 
them  to  his  senachie ;  who  conveyed  them  to  Scotland,  by  means  of  the 
shepherd  youth. 

Shortly  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  the  presage  of  Lord  Car- 
rick was  verified ;  he  was  seized  in  the  night  with  spasms,  and  died  is 
the  arms  of  his  son. 

When  Bruce  related  these  particulars,  his  grief  and  indignation  be- 
came so  violent,  that  Wallace  was  obliged  to  enforce  the  dying  injunc- 
tions of  the  father  he  thus  yehemently  deplored,  to  mod^nte  the  ddi- 
rium  of  his  soul.  '*  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  young  Earl,  '^  I  have  indeed 
needed  some  friend  to  save  me  from  myself;  some  one  to  reconcile  me 
to  the  Robert  Bruce,  who  has  so  long  slept  in  the  fatal  delusions  which 
poisoned  his  father,  and  laid  him  low !  Oh !  Wallace !  at  times  I  am 
mad.  I  know  not  whether  this  forbearance  be  not  cowardice.  I  doubt 
whether  my  father  meant  what  he  spoke  ;  that  he  did  not  yet  seek  to 
preserve  the  life  of  his  son,  at  the  expense  of  his  honour ;  and  I  have 
been  ready  to  precipitate  myself  on  the  steel  of  Edward,  so  that  be 
should  but  meet  the  point  of  mine !" 

Bruce  then  added,  that  in  his  more  rational  meditations,  he  had  re- 
solved to  attempt  an  escape  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  He  under- 
stood that  a  deputation  of  English  barons,  seeking  a  ratification  of  their 
charter,  were  soon  to  arrive  in  Dvham ;  the  bustle  attendant  on  their 
business,  w*ould,  he  hoped,  draw  attention  from  him,  and  afford  bim  the 
opportunity  he  sought.     "  In  that  case,"  continaed  he,  "  I  ahonkl  have 
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dizecfly  to  Siirling ;  and,  had  not  PioYidence  condacted  you  to 
me,  I  might  haye  oneonseioosly  thrown  myself  into  the  midst  of  ene- 
mi^.  James  Cammin  is  too  ambitious,  to  have  allowed  my  life  to 
pass  miattempted." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  door  of  the  chamber  hnrst  open,  and 
Bmce's  two  attendants  mshed  into  the  room  with  looks  aghast.  Bruce 
aad  Wallace  started  on  their  feet,  and  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords* 
Bat  instead  of  any  thing  hosiile  appearing  behind  the  servants,  the  in- 
ebriated figure  of  the  aenachie  staggered  forward.  The  men,  hardly 
awake,  stood  staring  and  trembling,  and  looking  from  the  senachie  to 
Wallaee ;  at  last  one,  extricating  his  terror-struck  tongue,  and  falling 
OB  luB  knees,  exclaimed,  *'  Blessed  St  Andrew !  here  is  the  senachie 
and  his  wraith."*  Bruce  perceived  the  mistake  of  his  servants ;  and 
eypkining  to  them,  that  a  trarelling  minstrel  had  obliged  the  senachie 
by  perfoarming  his  duty,  he  bade  them  retire  to  rest,  and  think  no  more 
of  their  alann. 

The  intoxicated  bard  threw  himself  without  ceremony  on  his  pallet 
in  the  recess ;  and  the  servants,  though  convinced,  still  shaking  with 
snpeistitioas  fright,  entreated  permission  to  bring  their  heather  beds 
into  their  Lord's  chamber.  To  deny  them  was  impossible ;  and  further 
converse  with  Wallace  that  night  being  put  an  end  to,  a  conch  was  laid 
for  him  in  an  interior  apartment ;  and  with  a  grateful  pressure  of  the 
hands,  in  which  their  hearts  silently  embraced,  the  chiefs  separated  to 
repose. 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 
THE  bishop's  Palace. 

The  second  matin-bell  sounded  from  the  abboy,  before  the  eyes  of 
Wallace  opened  from  the  deep  sleep  which  had  sealed  them.  A  bath 
refreshed  him  from  every  toil :  then  renewing  the  stain  on  his  face  and 
hands,  with  the  juice  of  a  nut  which  he  carried  about  him ;  and,  once 
more  covering  his  martial  figure,  and  golden  hair,  with  the  minstrel's 
cassock  and  cowl,  he  rejoined  his  friend. 

Bruce  had  previously  affected  to  consider  the  senachie  as  still  dis- 

■ 

•  It  U  a  sapontUion  with  tho  lower  orders  In  the  nortb,  that  when  a  man  is  going  to 
die,  some  of  tafs  Mends  see  his'apparitlon,  which  they  call  his  toraUh,  and  they  aay  it 
olltB  appears  to  the  preWQce  of  the  doomed  person. 


tendants  (some  of  whom  might 
he  discoarsed  with  Wallace  oi 
repeating,  indeed,  many  paaea^ 
from  Oaaian,  and  other  Scottia 

The  meal  finished ;  and  W| 
while  the  servants  were  remoTi 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  entere< 
King  required  the  attendance  o 
searching  over  Jhe  castle,  the  r« 
was  in  the  keep  with  him.     On 
rather  chose  to  come  himself  1 
than  to  subject  him  to  the  insol 
desired  to  hear  The  Triumph, 
pleased  the  Queen.    Bruce  turn 
ing  his  mouth  to  utter  a  denial, 
tenance  what  he  was  going  to  si 
mediately  spoke :  '*  If  my  Lord 
wish  to  comply  with  the  King 
replied  Bruce,  casting  on  him  a  p 
in  his  mind^  "  you  know  not,  p( 
enmity  with  me ;  and  cannot  m 
guest,  or  servant !  The  Earl  of 
in  the  presence.*' 

"  Not  for  my  life,  or  the  mij 
would  suspect  some  mysterya 
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line  of  guards,  the  folding  doors  of  the  royal  apartment  were  thrown 
open  by  two  knights  in  waiting,  and  Wallace  found  himself  in  the  pre* 
sence.  Perforated  with  the  wounds  which  the  chiers  own  hand  had 
given  him,  the  King  lay  upon  a  couch,  overhung  with  a  crimson-velvet 
canopy,  whose  long  golden  fringes  swept  the  floor.  His  crown  stood 
on  a  cushion  at  his  head ;  and  his  Queen,  the  blooming  Margaret  of 
France,  sat  foil  of  smiles,  at  his  feet.  The  young  Countess  of  Glou- 
cester occupied  a  seat  by  her  side. 

The  Countess,  who,  from  indisposition^  had  not  been  at  Court  the 
preceding  day,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  minstrel  as  he  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  where  the  page,  by  Gloucester's  orders,  planted 
tiie  harp.  She  observed  the  manner  of  his  obeisance,  to  the  King,  and 
Queen,  and  to  herself;  and  the  Queen  whispering  her  with  a  smile,  said, 
while  he  was  taking  his  station  at  the  harp,  "  Have  your  British  trou- 
badours, usually  such  an  air  as  that?  Am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong?'' — 
^'  Quite  right,"  replied  the  Countess  in  as  low  a  voice :  '*  I  suppose  ho 
has  song  of  kings  and  heroes,  till  he  cannot  help  assuming  their  step 
and  demeanour !" — "  But  how  did  he  come  by  those  eyes  ?"  answered 
the  Queen :  "  If  singing  of  Reuther's  *  beamy  gaze'  have  so  richly  en- 
dowed his  own ;  by  getting  him  to.  teach  me  his  art,  I  may  warble  my- 
self into  a  complexion  as  £iir  as  any  northern  beauty!"  —  '*  But  then, 
his  must  not  be  the  subject  of  your  song,"  whispered  the  Countess  with 
a  laugh ;  *'  for  methinks  it  is  rather  of  the  Ethiop  hue !" 

During  the  short  dialogue,  which  was  heard  by  none  but  the  two 
kdiesy  Edward  was  speaking  with  Gloucester,  and  Wallace  leaned  upon 
his  harp. 

^  That  is  enough,"  said  the  king  to  his  son-in-law ;  '*  now  let  me 
hear  him  play."   * 

The  Earl  gave  the  word ;  and  Wallace,  striking  the  chords  with 
the  master  hand  of  genius,  called  forth  such  strains,  and  uttered  such 
tones  from  his  divinely  modulated  voice,  that  the  King  listened  with 
wonder,  and  the  Queen  and  Countess  scarcely  allowed  themselves  to 
breathe. «  He  sung  the  parting  of  Reuther  and  his  bride,  and  their  souls 
seemed  to  pant  upon  his  notes ;  he  changed  his  measure,  and  their 
bosoms  heaved  with  the  enthusiasm  which  spoke  from  his  lips  and  hand ; 
for  he  urged  the  hero  to  battle,  be  described  the  conflict,  he  mourned 
the  slain,  he  sung  the  glorious  triumph : — as  the  last  sweep  of  the  harp 
rolled  its  lofty  diapason  on  the  ear  of  the  King,  the  monarch  deigned 
to  pronounce  him  unequalled  in  his  art  Excess  of  delight  so  agitated 
the  more  delicate  frames  of  the  ladies,  that,  while  they  poured  their 
encomiums  on  the  minstrel,  they  wiped  the  glistening  tears  from  thelt 
cheeks.    The  Queen  approach^  him,  laid  her  hand  u^ti  \2Ki&  Yoxv^  voi^ 


Edward  deaiied  Gloocester  to  \ 
Wallace  approached  the  royal  com 
head  to  foot,  before  he  spoke.  Wa 
undisturbed  countenance :  he  neithei 
nor  did  he  allow  a  conqueror's  fire  K 

**  Who  are  you  V  at  length  demi 
the  noble  mein,  and  unabashed  4;aina| 
snapioions  of  his  quality.    Wallace  ii 
mind ;  and  determining,  by  a  frank  i 
but  fearlessly  answered,  ''A  Scot"— 
fied  that  no  incendiary  would  dare  \ 
how  durst  you,  being  of  that  outlawe 
Feared  you  not  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
leader  of  your  rebellious  countrymen 
replied  Wallace.    "This  garb  is  pri 
sacred  law,  dare  commit  violence  on  a 
regard  no  law  but  that  of  their  own  wi 
me."    As  Wallace  spoke,  he  pdnto 
girdle.     **  You  are  a  bold  man,  and  ai 
the  King ;  **  and,  as  my  Queen  desin 
my  travelling  train  of  musicians.    Yc 

**  Then  follow  me  to  my  apartment 
you  will  accompany  me  to  see  me  taki 

A  page  took  up  the  harp;  and 
the  King,  was  conducted  by  Glouc 
Queen's  apartments.  The  Earl  ther 
by  the  Queen,  a  page  he  would  leave 
to  Lord  Carrick. 
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be  made  her  eorocute  the  whole  moTement  in  a  manner  that  delighted  her. 
''Why,  minetrel,"  cried  she,  looking  him  np  in  the  &ce, "  either  your  harp 
is^enehaoted,  or  yoa  are  a  magician.  I  have  studied  three  long  years, 
to  play  the  lute,  and  could  never  bring  foiih  any  tbne  that  did  not  make 
me  ready  to  stop  my  own  ears.  And  now,  Countess,"  cried  she,  again 
touching  a  few  chords,  '*  did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  entrancing  ?" 

^  I  suppose,"  returned  ihe  Countess,  "  all  your  former  instructors 
hare  been  notices,  and  this  Scot  alone  knows  the  art  to  which  they 
pretended."—"  Do  you  hear  what  the  Countess  saysl"  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  affecting  to  whisper  him ;  "  she  wfll  not  allow  of  any  spiritual 
agency,  in  my  wonderfully  awakened  talent  If  you  can  contradict 
her,  do ;  for  I  want  very  much  to  belicTe  in  fairies,  magicians,  and  all 
the  enchanting  world !" 

Wallace,  with  a  respectful  smile,  answered,  "  I  know  of  no  spirit 
that  has  interposed  in  your  majesty's  favour,  but  that  of  your  own  ge- 
nius ;  and  it  is  more  efficient  than  the  agency  of  all  fairy-land."  The 
Queen  looked  at  him  very  gravely,  and  said,  "  If  you  really  think  there 
are  no  such  things  as  &iries  and  enchantments,  for  so  your  words  would 
im^y,  then  every  body  in  your  country  must  have  genius ;  for  they 
seem  to  be  excellent  in  every  thing. — Your  warriors  are  so  peerlessly 
brave :  —  all,  excepting  these  Scottish  lords,  who  are  such  favourites 
with  the  King !  I  wonder  what  he  can  see  in  their  uncouth  faces,  or 
find  in  their  rough  indelicate  conversation,  to  admire.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  their  besetting  my  gracious  Edward,  I  am  sure,  ho  nevei 
would  have  suspected  any  HI  of  the  noble  Bruce !"  —  '*  Queen  Marga- 
ret !"  cried  the  Countess  of  Gloucester,  giving  her  a  look  of  respectful 
reprehension;  ^'had  not  the  minstrel  better  retire?"  The  Queen 
blushed,  and  recollected  that  she  was  giving  too  free  a  vent  to  her  sen- 
timents ;  but  she  would  not  suffer  Wallace  to  withdraw. 

''  I  have  yet  tp  ask  you,"  resumed  she, "  the  warrfers  of  Scotiand 
being  so  resistless,  and  their  minstrels  so  perfect  in  their  art,  whether 
all  the  ladies  can  be  so  very  beautiful  as  the  Lady  Helen  Mar  ?" 

The. eagerness  with  which  Wallace  grasped  at  any  tidings  of  her, 
who  was  so  primo  an  object  of  his  enterprise,  at  once  disturbed  the 
composure  of  his  air ;  and,  had  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  Countess 
been  then  directed  towards  him,  she  might  have  drawn  some  dangerous 
conclusions  from  the  start  he  gave  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  and 
from  the  heightened  colour,  which,  in  spite  of  his  exertions  to  suppress 
all  evident  emotion,  maintained  its  station  on  his  cheek.  "  But  per- 
haps you  have  never  seen  her?"  added  the  Queen.*  Wallace  replied, 
neither  denying  nor  affirming  her  question ;  "  I  have  heard  many  praise 
her  beauty,  but  more  her  virtues." — "Well,  I  am  sorry,"  continued 
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her  Majesty,  "  since  you  sing  so  sweetly  of  fennale  efaarms,  HaX  yoQ 
have  not  fseen  this  wonder  of  Scottish  ladies.  Yon  have  now  little 
chance  of  that  good  fortune,  for  Earl  De  Valence  has  ti^en  her  abroad; 
intending  to  many  her,  amidst  all  the  state  with  which  my  Lord  has 
invested  him." — "  Is  it  to  Guienne,  he  has  taken  her  ?"  enquirsd  Wal- 
lace:—  "Yes,"  replied  the  Queen,  rather  pleased,  than  offended, at 
the  minstrePs  ignorance  of  coort  ceremony,  in  thns  ^uauliarly  presum- 
ing to  put  a  question  to  her ;  *'  while  so  near  Scotland,  he  could  not  wia 
her  to  forget  her  native  country,  and  her  father^s  danger ;  who,  it 
seems,  was  dying  when  De  Valence  carried  her  away.  And  to  prevent 
bloodshed  between  the  Earl  and  Soulis,  who  is  also  madly  in  love  with 
her,  my  ever  gracious  Edward  gave  the  English  lord  a  high  post  in 
Guienne ;  and  thither  they  are  gone." 

Before  Wallace  could  answer  some  remark,  which  the  Qoeen 
laughingly  added  to  her  information,  the  Countess  thought  it  proper  to 
give  her  gay  mother-in-law  a  more  decisive  reminder  of  decorum;  and 
rising,  she  whispered  something,  which  covered  the  yonthful  Margaivt 
with  blushes.  Her  Majesty  rose  directly,  and  pushing  away  the  harp, 
hurryingly  said,  "  You  may  leave  the  room ;"  and  turning  her  back  to 
Wallace,  walked  away  through  an  opposite  door. 


•  9  • 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE  ROUND  TOWER. 

Wallace  was  yet  recounting  the  particulars  of  his  royal  visit  to 
Bruce  (who  had  anxiously  watched  bis  return),  when  one  of  the  Queen's 
attendants  appeared ;  and  presenting  him  a  silk  handkerchief  curiously 
coiled  up,  said,  that  he  brought  it  from  her  Aifojesty ;  who  supposed  it 
must  be  his,  as  she  found  it  in  the  room,  where  he  had  been  playing  the 
harp.  Wallace  was  going  to  say  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  when 
Bruce  gave  him  a  look  that  directed  him  to  take  the  handkerchief.  He 
obeyed  without  a  word,  and  the  boy  withdrew: 

Bruce  smiled :  ''  There  is  more  in  that  handkerchief,  than  silk,  my 

friend !   Queens  send  not  these  embassies  on  trifling  errands."    While 

Bruce  spoke,  Wallace  unwrapped  it.     *'I  told  you  so!"  cried  the 

Prince,  with  a  frank  archness  playing  over  his  before  pensive  featorea, 

and  poitttiDg  to  a  slip  of  eta\Aa.i.oxi^^'<9^\Mxsi^^\As^  ^oeams  unfolded: 
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'* Shall  1  look  aside,  while  yoa  peruse  it?" — "Look  on  it,  my  dear 
Prince,"  replied  Wallace ;  **  for  in  trifles  as  well  as  in  things  of  mo- 
rneni,  I  wonld  hold  no  reserves  with  joo."  The  vellum  was  then 
opened,  and  these  words  presented  themselves : — 

'*  Presume  not  on  condescension.  This  injunction  maybe  neces- 
sary, for  the  noble  lady  who  was  present  at  onr  interview,  tells  me,  the, 
men  of  this  ishind  are  very  presuming.  Redeem  the  character  of  your 
eoantrymen,  and  transgress  not  on  a  courtesy,  that  only  means  to  say, 
I  did  not  leave  you  this  morning  so  abruptly,  out  of  unkindness.  I 
write  this,  because,  always  having  the  Countess  with  me,  I  shall  not 
even  dare  to  whisper  it  in  her  preso^rc  Be  always  faithful,  and  re- 
spectful, miostrel, — and  you  shall  ever  find  an  indulgent  mistress. 

^^  A  page  will  call  for  you,  when  your  attendance  is  desired." 

Wallace  and  Bruce  looked  on  each  other.  Bruce  spoke  first : 
*^  Had  you  vanity,  my  friend,  this  letter,  from  so  lovely  and  innocent  a 
creature,  might  be  a  gratification :  but  in  our  case  the  sentiment  it 
breathes  is  full  of  danger.  She  knows  not  the  secret  power,  that  im- 
pelled her  to  write  this,  but  we  do.  And  I  fear  it  will  point  an  atten- 
tion to  you,  which  may  produce  efifects  ruinous  to  our  projects." — 
^  Then,"  answered  Wallace,  "  our  alternative  is  to  escape  it,  by  getting 
away  this  very  night.  And,  as  you  persevere  in  your  resolution  not  to 
enter  Scotland  unaccompanied  by  me,  and  will  share  my  attempt  to 
rescue  Lady  Helen  Mar,  we  must  direct  our  course  immediately  to  the 
continent." 

/*  Yes,  instantly;  and  securely  too,  under  the  disguise  of  priests!" 
returned  Bruce :  "  I  have  in  my  possession  the  wardrobe  of  the  con- 
fessor who  followed  my  father's  fortunes,  and  who,  on  his  death,  retired 
into  the  abbey  which  contains  his  remains." 

It  was  then  settled  between  the  friends,  that  when  it  became  dark, 
they  should  dress  themselves  in  the  confessor's  robes ;  and  by  means 
of  the  Queen's  signet,  which  she  had  given  to  Wallace  at  tiie  banquet, 
pass  the  guard  as  priests  who  had  entered  by  some  other  gate,  and  were 
returned  from  shriving  her  Majesty.  Once  without  the  city,  they  could 
make  a  swift  progress  southward,  to  the  first  sea-port;  and  there 
safely  embark  for  France.  For  they  were  well  aware^that  the  moment 
they  were  missed,  suspicion  would  direct  pursuit  towards  the  Scottish 
borders. 

In  these  arrangements,  and  in  planning  their  future  movements  re- 
lative to  the  rescue  of  Lady  Helen,  they  passed  several  hours ;  and 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  lute  from  the  Queen,  for  her 
minstrel  to  tune.    Wallace  obeyed ;  and  retUTnicigVlVf  \2[v^V^'^^^\v^ 
brought  it,  congratuhied  bimadf  that  it  was  not  accomv^xiY^  V)  '^'^ 
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new  BommoDB.  Then  continuing  his  discourse  with  firuce,  on  the 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  their  souls  grew  more  closely  entwined,  as 
they  more  intimately  recognised  their  kindred  natures ;  and  time  moved 
on,  unmarked,  till"  the  shadows  of  evening  deepened  into  night 

^  Now  is  our  hour,"  cried  Bruce,  starting  on  his  feet : ''  go  you  into 
that  room,  and  array  yourself  in  the  eonfessor^s  robes,  while  I  call  my 
servants,  to  dispense  with  their  usual  nightly  attendance." — With  de- 
termination, and  hope,  Wallace  gladly  obeyed.  In  the  very  sune  in- 
stant, the  Earl  of  Gloucester  suddenly  entered,  and  looking  around  the 
room,  with  a  disturbed  countenance,  abruptly  said,  ^'  Where  is  themiii- 
strel?"  —  "Why?"  answered  Bruce,  with  an  alarm,  which  he  vain] j 
tried  to  prevent  appearing  in  his  face.  Gloucester  advanced  close  to 
him :  "  Is  any  one.  within  hearing  I"  —  "  No  one."  —  "  Then,"  replied 
the  Earl,  "  his  life  is  in  danger.  He  is  suspected  to  be,  not  what  he 
seems ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  to  stand  in  a  favour  with  the  Queen,  of 
a  nature  to  incur  his  mortal  punishment." 

Bruce  was  so  confounded  with  this  stoppage  of  all  their  plans,  and 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  Wallace,  fhat  he  could  not  speak.  Gloucester 
proceeded  :  "  My  dear  Bruce,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  with 
you,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  you  know  more  of  him  than  yon  think 
proper  to  disclose.  Whoever  he  may  be,  whether  he  come  froo 
Fiance,  or  really  from  Scotland  as  he  says,  his  life  is  now  forfeited. 
And,  that  by  attempting  to  screen  him,  you  may  not  seem  to  afaue 
his  imputed  guilt,  I  come  to  warn  you  of  this  discovery.  A  dooUe 
guard  is  set  around  the  kee)^  so  no  visible  means  are  left  for  his 
escape."  **^ 

"  Then  what  will  become  of  him  ?"  exclaimed  Bruce,  forgetting  all 
caution,  in  dismay  for  his  friend  :  "  Am  I  to  see  the  bravest  of  meo, 
the  saviour  of  my  country,  butchered  before  my  eyes  by  a  tyrant?— I 
may  die,  Gloucester,  in  his  defence,  but  I  will  never  surrender  him  to 
his  enemy !" 

Gloucester  stood  aghast,  at  this  disclosure.  He  came  to  a(»DM 
the  fnend  of  Bruce,  that  Bruce  might  be  prepared  to  clear  himself  of 
connivance  with  so  treasonable  a  crime ;  but  now  that  he  found  thii 
friend  to  be  Wallace,  ^e  preservcv  of  hb  own  life,  the  restorer  of  hi* 
honour  at  Berwick,  he  immediately  resolved  to  give  hira  freedooi- 
"  Bruce,"  cried  he,  "  when  I  recollect  the  figure  and  deportment  of  this 
minstrel,  I  am  surprised  that,  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  I  did  not  recog- 
nise the  invincible  Regent  of  Scotland ;  but,  now  I  know  him,  he  shall 
find  tlmt  generosity  is  not  confined  to  his  own  breast  Give  roe  your 
"word,  th^t  you  will  not  stimulate  suspicion,  by  remonstrating  with  £d- 
^^rsLrd  against  your  own  axteat, ^j& ^^ ^^\n\VA.N«4iyubam \  %jAI^ 
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find  a  way  to  condoct  your  friend  in  safety  from  the  castle.'^ 
— ^  I  pledge  yon  my  word  of  hononr,'^  cried  Bruce,  ^  release  but  him ; 
and,  if  yon  demand  it  of  me,  I  would  die  in  chains." — ^^  He  saved  me 
at  Berwick,''  replied  Gloucester,  ^  and  I  am  anxiods  to  repay  the  debt. 
If  he  be  near,  explain  what  has  happened,  in  as  few  words  as  possible ; 
ibr  we  must  not  delay  a  moment.  1  lefV  a  council  with  the  enraged 
King,  settling  what  horrible  death  was  to  be  his  punishment." — **  When 
he  is  safe,"  answered  Bruce,  "  I  will  attest  his  innocence  to  you ; 
meanwhile,  rely  on  my  faith,  that  you  are  giving  liberty  to  a  guiltless 
man." 

Bruce  hastened  to  Wallace,  who  had  just  completed  his  disguise. 
He  briefly  related  what  had  passed ;  and  received  for  answer,  that  ho 
would  not  leave  his  prince  to  the  revenge  of  the  t3rrant.  But  Bruce, 
urging  that  the  escape  of  the  one,  could  alone  secure  that  of  the  other, 
implored  him  not  to  persist  in  refusing  his  offered  safety,  but  to  make 
direct  for  Normandy.  '^  I  will  join  you  at  Rouen ;  and  thence  we  can 
proceed  to  Guienne,"  added  he :  "  The  hour  the  Court  leaves  Durham, 
is  that  of  my  escape ;  and  when  free,  what  shall  divide  me  from  you 
and  our  enterprise !" 

Wallace  had  hardly  assented,  when  a  tumultuous  noise  broke  the 
silence  of  the  court-yaid ;  the  great  iron  doors  of  the  keep,  were  thrown 
back  on  their  hinges,  and  the  clangour  of  arms,  with  many  voices,  re- 
sounded in  the  hall.  Thinking  all  was  lost,  with  a  cry  of  despair, 
Bruce  drew  his  sword,  and  threw  himself  before  his  friend.  At  that 
instant  Gloucester  entered  the  room':  "  They  are  quicker  than  I 
thought !"  cried  ke ;  "  but  follow  mo.— BruCe,  remain  where  you  are  : 
sheath  your  sword — ^behold ;  deny  you  know  anything  of  the  minstrel, 
and  all  will  be  well."  As  he  spoke,  the  feet  of  them  who  were  como 
to  seize  Wallace,  already  sounded  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  Glou- 
cester grasped  the  Scottish  hero  by  the  hand,  turned  into  a  short  gal- 
lery, and  plucking  the  broad  shaft  of  a  cedar  pOa^r  from  under  its 
capital,  let  himself  and  his  companion  into  a  passage  within  the  wall  of 
the  building.  The  ponderous  beam  closed  after  them,  into  its  former 
situation ;  and  the  silent  pair  descended,  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps, 
to  a  square  dungeon  without  an^  visible  outlet ;  but  the  Earl  found 
one,  by  raising  a  flat  stone  marked  with  an  elevated  cross ;  and  again 
they  penetrated  lower  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  by  a  gradually  de- 
clining path,  till  they  stopped  in  a  subterranean  level  ground.  "  This 
vaulted  passage,"  said  Gloucester, ''  reaches,  in  a  direct  line,  to  Finck- 
lay  abbey.*     A  particular  circumstance  constrained  my  uncle,  the  then 

•  Tbe  renuins  of  tbia  eivtoiM  sabtomoaous  pMM|^  m  7«t  \o  \i^  wmb^N^^^k^^  ^ 
20 
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abbot  of  that  monastery,  to  discover  it  to  me,  ten  years  ago.  He  told 
me,  that  to  none  but  to  the  bishops  of  Durham,  and  the  abbots  of 
Fincklay,  was  the  secret  of  its  existence  revealed.  Since  my  coming 
hither  this  time  (which  was  to  escort  the  young  Queen, — not  to  bear 
arms  against  Scotland),  I  one  day  took  it  into  my  head  to  revisit  this 
recess ;  and^  happily  for  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  you,  I  found  all  as  I  had 
leil  it  in  my  uncle^s  lifetime.  But  for  the  sake  of  my  honour  with  Ed- 
i^'ard,  whose  wrath  would  fall  upon  me  in  the  most  fearfiil  shapes 
should  he  ever  know  that  I  delivered  his  vanquisher  out  of  his  hands,  I 
must  enjoin  you  to  seerecy.  Though  the  enemy  of  my  King's  ambi- 
tion, you  are  the  friend  of  mankind.  You  were  my  benefactor,  noble 
Wallace ;  and  I  should  deserve  the  rack,  could  I  suffer  one  hair  of  your 
head  to  fall  with  violeuce  to  the  ground." 

With  answering  frankness,  Wallace  declared  his  sense  of  the 
EarPs  generosity  ;  and  earnestly  commended  the  young  Brace  to  his 
watchful  friendship.  "  The  brave  impetuosity  of  his  mind,''  continued 
he,  "  at  times  may  overthrow  his  prudence,  and  leave  him  exposed  to 
dangers,  which  a  little  virtuous  caution  might  avoid.  Dissimulation  is 
a  baseness,  I  should  shudder  at  seeing  him  practise ;  but  when  the 
flood  of  indignation  swells  his  bosom,  then  tell  him,  that  I  coiyure  hiiDt 
an  the  life  of  his  dearest  wishes,  to  be  sHei^l  The  storm  which 
threatens,  must  blow  over ;  and  the  Power  which  guides  through  |leril^ 
those  who  trust  in  it,  will  ordain  that  we  shall  meet  again !'' 

Gloucester  replied,  "  What  you  say,  I  will  repeat  to  Bruce.  I  am 
too  sensible  my  royal  father-in-law  has  trampled  on  his  rights ;  and 
should  I  ever  see  him  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestoFS,  I  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Heaven -in  the  event.  Far  would  it 
have  been  from  me,  to  have  bound  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  dniisg 
Edward's  sojourn  at  Durham,  had  I  not  been  certain  that  your  escape 
and  his  desire  of  liberty,  would. have  given  birth  to  a  plausible  an^umeat 
in  the  minds  of  my  enemies ;  and,  grounding  their  suspicions  ou  my 
acknowledged  attachment  to  Bruce,  the  king  might  luive  been  per- 
suaded to  believe  me  unfaithful  to  his  interests.  The  result  would  be, 
my  disgrace ;  and  a  broken  heart  to  her  who  has  raised  me  by  her 
generous  love  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  nobility,  to  that  of  a  prince, 
and  her  husband.'' 

Gloucester  then  informed  Wallace,  that  about  two  hours  before  he 
came  to  alarm  Bruce  for  his  safety  on  this  occasion,  he  was  summDned 
by  Edward  to  attend  him  immediately.    When  he  obeyed,  he  found 

them  Are  now  broken  in  upon  by  water,  and  therefore  tire  oommonication  bet«<«a 
Durham  and  finoklAy  is  now  cut  olT.    Many  strange  legends  are  toid  of  this  pMM«*t 
AAd  I  /i«v6  beard  some  from  Bchoo\\ioi&  ^\m>  'w«t^\KkViL  «qkw\^  ^a  «ttier  It 
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Soolifl  standing  by  the  royal  couch,  and  his  Majesty  talking  with  vio- 
lence. At  sight  of  Gloucester,  he  beckoned  him  to  advance,  and  strik- 
ing his  hand  fiercely  on  a  packet  he  held,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Here,  my 
son,  behold  the  record  of  yoor  father's  shame ! — ^f  a  king  of  England, 
disboDOured  by  a  slave !"  As  he  spoke  he  dashed  the  packet  from 
him.  Soulis  answered,  "  Not  a  slave,  my  Lord  and  King !  can  you  , 
not  see,  through  the  ill-adapted  disguise,  the  figure  and  mien  of  nobility  ? 
He  is  some  foreign  lover  of  your  bride,  come — " — ^**  Enough !"  inter- 
rupted the  King  :  "  I  know  I  am  dishonoured ;  but  the  villain  shall  die. 
— Read  the  letter,  Gloucester ;  and  say,  what  tortures  shall  stamp  my 
vengeance !" 

Gloucester  opened  the  vellum,  and  read,  in  the  Queen's  hand — 
*'  Gentle  minstrel !  my  lady  Countess  tells  me,  I  must  not  see  you 
again.  Were  you  old  or  ugly,  as  most  bards  are,  I  might,  she  says ; 
but  being  young,  it  is  not  for  a  queen  to  smile  upon  one  of  your  calling. 
She  bade  me  remember,  that  when  I  smiled,  you  smiled  too  ;  and  that 
yon  asked  me  questions  unbecoming  your  degree. — Pray  do  not  do  this 
any  more ;  though  I  see  no  harm  in  it :  alas !  I  used  to  smile  as  I  liked, 
when  I  was  in  France.  Oh !  if  it  were  not  for  those  I  love  best,  who 
are  now  in  England,  1  wish  I  were  there  again !  and  yon  would  go 
with  me,  gentle  minstrel,  would  you  not  ?  And  you  would  teach  me 
to  sing  so  sweetly !  I  would  then  never  talk  with  you,  but  always 
speak  in  song  :  how  pretty  that  would  be  ;  and  then  we  should  be  from 
under  the  eyes  of  this  harsh  Countess.  My  ladies  in  France  would 
let  you  oome  in,  and  stay  as  long  with  me  as  I  pleased.  But  as  I  can- 
not go  back  again,  I  will  make  myself  happy  here  in  spite  of  the  Coun- 
tess ;  who  rules  me,  more  aa  if  she  were  my  stepmother,  than  I  hers ; 
but  then  to  be  sure  she  is  a  few  years  older. 

"  I  will  see  you  this  very  evening,  and  your  sweet  harp  shall  sing 
all  my  heartraches  to  sleep.  My  French  lady  of  honour  will  conduct 
you  secretly  to  my  apartments.  I  am  sure  you  are  too  honest  even  to 
guess  at  what  the  Countess  thinks  you  might  fancy  when  I  smile  on 
you.     But,  gentle  minstrel,  presume  not,  and  you  shall  ever  find  an 

indulgent  mistress  in  M . 

"  P.  S.  At  the  last  vespers  to-night,  my  page  shall  come  for  you." 
Gloucester  knew  the  Queen's  handwriting ;  and  not  being  able  to 
contradict  that  this  letter  was  hers,  he  enquired  how  it  came  into  his 
Majesty's  hands.  ^*  I  found  it,"  replied  Soulis,  **  in  crossing  the  court- 
yard ;  it  lay  on  the  ground,  where,  doubtless,  it  had  been  accidentally 
dropped  by  the  Queen's  messenger. 

Gloucester,  wishing  to  extenuate  tor  the  Queen's  sake,  wIvqs^^qw>Xv 
and  inexperience  ho  pitied,  afiirmed,  that  from  tho  aVrnvWcvV)  \N\>\i^\i^^ 
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the  note  was  written ;  from  her  innocent  references  to"  the  minstiel'B 
profession ;  he  could  not  suppose  that  she  addressed  him  in  any  other 
character. 

*'If  he  be  only  a^base  itinennt  harper,"  replied  the  King,  "the 
deeper  is  my  disgrace ;  for,  if  a  passion  of  another  kind  than  ma8ic>b9 
not  portrayed  in  every  word  of  bis  artful  letter,  I  never  read  a  womaa^s 
heart !"  The  King  continued  to  comment  on  the  fatal  scroll,  with  the 
lynx  eye  of  jealousy ;  and  loading  her  name  with  every  opprobrium. 
Gloucester  inwardly  thauked  heaven,  that  none  other  than  Souiis  sfnd 
himself  were  present,  to  hear  Edward  fasten  such  foul  dishonour  on  his 
Queen.  The  generous  Earl  could  not  find  other  arguments,  to  assoage 
the  mounting  ire  of  her  husband.  She  might  be  innocent  of  actual 
guilt,  or  indeed  of  being  aware  of  having  conceived  any  wish  that  migbt 
lead  to  it ;  but  certainly  more  than  a  Queen^s  usual  interest  in  a  poor 
wandering. minstrel  was,  as  the  King  said,  evident  in  every  line. 
Gloucester  remaining  silent,  Edward  believed  hiid  convinced  of  the 
Queen's  crime ;  and  being  too  wrathful  to  think  of  caution,  he  sent  for 
the  Bishop,  and  others  of  his  Lords ;  and  when  they  entered,  vented  to 
them  also  his  injury  and  indignation.  Many  were  not  inclined  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion  with  their  sovereign ;  some  thought  with  Gloucester; 
others  deemed  the  letter  altogether  a  forgery  ;  and  a  few  adopted  the 
severer  inferences  of  her  husband :  but  all  united  (even  those  deter- 
mined to  spare  the  Queen),  in  recommending  an  immediate  apprehea- 
sion  and  private  execution  of  the  minstrel. — ^*  It  is  not  fit,''  cried  SoaUs, 
**  that  the  man  who  has  even  been  suspected  of  invading  our  monarch's 
honour,  should  live  another  hour." 

This  sanguinary  sentence  was  acceded  to,  and  with  as  little  remorse 
•)y  the  whole  assembly,  as  if  they  had  merely  condemned  a  tree  to  the 
ixe.  Such  is  the  carelessness,  with  which  the  generality  of  arbitraiy 
assemblies  decide  on  the  fate  of  a  fellow  mortal !  Earl  Percy,  who 
gave  his  vote  for  the  death  of  the  minstrel,  more  from  this  culpable  in- 
consideration,  than  that  thirst  of  blood  which  stimulated  the  voices  of 
Souiis  and  the  Cummins,  proposed, — as  he  believed  the  Queen  inno- 
cent, —  that  to  clear  her,  the  Countess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  French 
lady  of  honour,  should  be  examined  relative  to  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  the  letter. 

The  King  immediately  ordered  their  attendance. 

The  royal  Jane  of  Acre  appeared  at  the  first  summons ;  and  spoke 
with  an  air  of  truth  and  freedom  from  alarm,  which  convinced  eTerf 
candid  ear  of  the  innocence  of  the  Queen.  Her  testimony  was,  that 
she  believed  the  minstrel  to  be  other  than  he  seemed ;  hot  she  was  cer- 
tain, from  the  conveiaaUoTv  nA\\<c\v  \lbi^  Q.\ieen  had  held  with  her  after 
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the  Bishop's  feast,  that  it  was  in  this  very  feast  she  had  first  seen  him ; 
and  that  she  was  ignorant  of  his  real  rank.  On  being  questioned  by  the 
Bishop,  the  Countess  acknowledged,  that  her  Majesty  had  praised  his 
figure  as  well  as  his  singing ;  "  yet  not  more,"  added  she,  "  than  she 
afterwards  did  to  the  King,  when  she  awakened  his  curiosity  to  send 
for  him.'^  Her  Highness  continued  to  reply  to  the  interrogatories  put 
to  her,  by*  saying,  that  it  was  in  the  King's  presence  she  herself  first 
saw  the  minstrel ;  and  then  she  thought  his  demeanour  much  above  his 
sitaation ;  but,  when  he  accompanied  the  Queen  and  herself  into  her 
Majesty's  apartments,  she  had  fhen  an  opportunity  to  observe  him  nar- 
rowly, as  the  Queen  engaged  him  in  conversation ;  and  by  his  answers, 
questions,  and  easy,  yet  respectfbl  deportment,  she  became  convinced 
he  was  not  what  he  appeared. 

"  And  why,  Jane,"  asked  the  King,  "  did  you  not  impart  these 
saspicions  to  youi;  husband  or  tq  mel" — ^**  Because,"  replied  she,  "  re-  - 
membering  that  my  interference  on  a  certain  public  occasion,  brought 
my  late  hnsband  Clare^ under  your  Majesty's  displeasure ;  on  my  mar- 
riage with  Monthermer,  I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  my  confessor, 
never  to  ofiend  in  the  like  manner.-:— And  besides,  the  countenance  of 
this  stranger  was  so  ingenuous,  and.  his  sentiments  so  natural  and  ho- 
nourable, I  could  not  suspect  he  came  on  any  disloyal  errand." 

"  Lady,"  observed  one  of  the  elder  lords,  "  if  you  thought  so  well  of 
the  Queen,  and  of  this  man,  why  did  you  caution  her  against  his  smiles ; 
and  deem  it  necessary  to  persuade  her  not  to  see  him  again  1" 

The  Countess  blushed  at  this  question,  but  replied ;  "  Because  I 
saw  the  minstrel  was  a  gentleman.  He  possessed  a  noble  figure^  and  a 
handsome  face  in  spite  of  his  Egyptian  skin.  Like  most  young  gentle- 
men, he  might  be  conscious  of  these  advantages ;  and  attribute  the  art- 
less approbation,  the  innocent  smiles  of  my  gracious  Queen,  to  a  source 
more  flattering  to  his  vanity.  — I  have  known  many  lords,  not  far  from 
your  Majesty,  make  similar  mistakes,  on  as  little  grounds ;"  added  she, 
looking  disdainfully  towards  some  of  the  younger  nobles ;  "  and  there- 
fore, to  prevent  such  insolence,  I  desired  his  final  dismission." 

*'  Thank  you,  my  dear  Jane,"  replied  the  King  :  *'  you  almost  per- 
sdade  me  of  Margaret's  innocence."  —  "Believe  it.  Sire  !"  cried  she 
with  animation ;  "  whatever  romantic  thoughtlessness  her  youth  and 
inexperience  may  have  led  her  into,  I  pledge  my  life  on  her  purity." 

'*  First,  let  us  hear  what  tliat  French  woman  has  to  say  to  the  as- 
signation," exclaimed  Soulis ;  whose  polluted  heart  could  not  suppose 
the  existence  of  true  purity ;  and  whose  cruel  disposition  exulted  in 
torturing  and  death  ;  "question  her;  and  then  tvet  M.'a^ei^  \na:^\!ia:^^ 
full  acquittal  V 
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Aeain  the  brow  of  Edward  was  orercast.  The  fiends  of  jealousy 
once  more  tugged  at  his  heart ;  and  ordering  the  Conntess  of  Glon- 
cester  to  withdraw,  he  commanded  the  Baroness  de  Pontoise  to  be 
brought  into  the  presence. 

When  she  saw  the  King*s  threatening  looks,  and  beheld  the  fearful 
expression  which  shot  from  every  surrounding  countenance,  she  shrunk 
with  terror.  Long  hackneyed  in  secret  gallantries,  the  same  inward 
whisper,  which  had  proclaimed  to  Soulis,  that  the  Queen  was  guilty, 
induced  her  to  believe  that  she  had  been  the  confidante  of  an  illicit 
passion ;  and  therefore,  though  she  knew  nothing  really  bad  of  her  un- 
happy mistress,  yet,  fancying  that  she  did,  she  stood  before  the  royal 
tribunal  with  the  air  and  aspect  of  a  culprit. 

"  Repeat  to  me,*'  demanded  the  King,  ^  or  answer  it  with  your  head* 
all  that  you  know  of  Queen  Margaret's  intimacy  with  the  man  who  calls 
himself  a  minstrel." 

At  these  words,  which  were  delivered  in  a  tone  that  seemed  the 
sentence  of  death,  the  French  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  bunt 
of  terror  exclaimed,*"  Sire,  I  ^Wil  reveal  all — if  your  Majesty  will  grant 
me  a  pardon,  for  having  too  faithfully  served  my  mistress !" 

**  Speak!  speak!''  cried  the  King,  with  desperate  impatience;  **! 
swear  to  pardon  you,  even  if  you  have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against 
my  life ;  but  speak  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth ;  that  judgment,  without 
mercy,  may  fall  on  the  guilty  heads !" 

**  Then  I  obey,"  answered  the  Baroness.  — " Foul  betrayer!"  half- 
exclaimed  Gloucester,  turning  disappointed  away. — *^  O !  what  it  is  to 
be  vile,  and  to  trust  the  vile ! — But  virtue  will  not  be  aoxiliary  to  vice 
— and  so  wickedness  falls  by  its  own  agents !" 

The  Baroness,  raised  from  her  kneeling  position  by  Soulis,  began  :— 

"  The  only  time  I  ever  heard  of,  or  saw  this  man  to  my  knowledge, 
was  when  he  was  brought  to  play  before  my  lady  at  the  bishop's  ban- 
quet. I  did  not  much  observe  him,  being  engaged  in  conversation  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room  ;  so  I  cannot  say,  whether  I  might  not  have 
seen  him  in  France ;  for  many  noble  lords  adored  the  Princess  Mar 
garet,  though  she  appeared  to  frown  upon  them  all.  But  I  must  con- 
fess, when  I  attended  her .  Magesty's  disrobing  afler  thp  feast,  she  put 
to  me  so  many  questions  about  what  I  thought  of  the  minstrel  vrfao  hftd 
sung  so  divinely — ^thatj  began  to  think  her  admiration  too  great  to 
have  been  awakened  by  a  mere  song.  And  then  she  asked^me,  if  a 
king  could  have  a  nobler  air  than  he  had ;  and  she  laughed,  and  said, 
she  would  send  your  Majesty  to  school  to  learn  of  him." 

"  Damnable  traitress !"  exclaimed  the  King.  The  Baroness  paused 
and  retreated  from  before  the  suMciv  i\«^  ^XjcLOa^-waSaftd  from  hiseyw* 
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**  Go  on !"  cried  he ;  "  hide  neither  word,  nor  circumstance,  that  my 
rengeanee  may  lose  nothing  of  its  aim  !'^ 

She  proceeded  :  '*  Her  Majesty  then  talked  of  his  beautiful  eyes ; 
80  blue,  she  said,  so  tender,  yet  proud  in  their  looks;  and  only  a 
minstrel !  '  De  Pontoise,'  added  she,  '  can  you  explain  that  ?'  I, 
being  rather,  perhaps,  too  well  learned  in  the  idle  tales  of  our  trouba- 
doars,  heedlessly  answered,  '  Perhaps  he  is  some  king  in  disguise ; 
just  come  to  look  at  your  Majesty's  charms,  aud  go  away  again !' 
She  laughed  much  at  this  conceit ;  said,  he  must  be  one  of  Pharaoh's 
race,  then ;  and  that  had  he  not  such  white  teeth,  his  complexion  would 
be  intolerable.  Being  pleased  to  see  her  Majesty  in  such  spirits,  and 
thinking  no  ill,  I  sportively  answered,  '  I  read  once  of  a  certain  Span- 
ish lover,  who  went  to  the  court  of  Tunis  to  carry  off  the  king's 
daughter ;  and  he  had  so  black  a  face,  that  none  suspected  him  to  be 
other  than  the  Moorish  Prince  of  Granada ;  when  lo !  one  day  in  a 
pleasure  party  on  the  sea,  he  fell  overboard)  and  came  up  with  the 
fairest  face  in  the  world,  and  presently  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the 
Christian  King  of  Castile !'  The  Queen  laughed *at  this  story,  but  not 
answering  me,  went  to  bed.  Next  morning  when  I  entered  her  cham^ 
her,  she  received  me  with  even  more  gaiety,  and  putting  aside  my  coif- 
fure, said,  *■  Let  me  see  if  I  can  find  the  devil's  mark  h^ro  !' — *  What 
is  the  matter  V  I  asked  :  *  does  your  Majesty  take  me  for  a  witch  V — 
'  Exactly  so,'  she  replied  ;  '  for  a  little  sprite  told  me  last  night,  that 
all  you  said  was  true.'  ■  And  then  she  began  to  tell  me,  with  many 
smiles,  that  she  had  dreamt  the  minstrel  was  the  very  Prince  of  Portu- 
gal, whom,  unseen,  she  had  refused  for  the  King  of  England ;  and  that 
he  gave  her  a  harp  set  with  jewels.  She  then  went  to  your  Majesty ; 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  her,  till  she  sent  for  me  late  in  the  evening.  She 
seemed  very  angry.  '  You  are  faithful,'  said  she  to  me,  '  and  you 
know  me,  De  Pontoise ;  you  know  me  too  proud  to  degrade  myself, 
and  too  high-minded  to  submit  to  tyranny.  The  Countess  of  Glouces- 
ter, with  persuasions  too  much  like  commands,  will  not  allow  ^e  to  see 
the  minstrel  any  more.'  She  then  declared  her  determination,  that  she 
would  see  him ;  that  she  would  feign  herself  sick,  and  he  should  come 
and  sing  to  her  when  she  was  alone  ;  and  that  she  was  sure  he  was  too 
modest,  to  presume  on  her  condescension.  I  said  something  to  dis- 
suade her,  but  she  overruled  me  ;  and,  shame  to  myself,  I  consented 
to  assist  her.  She  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  a  letter  to  convey  to  him ; 
which  I  did,  by  slipping  it  beneath  the  ornaments  of  the  handle  of  her 
lute,  which  I  sent,  as  an  excuse,  for  the  minstrel  to  tune.  It  was  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  her  intentions  ;  and  this  night  V\e'w^\o>DaN^^S»&R^ 
her  apartment." 
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During  this  recital,  the  King  sat  with  compressed  lips  listeiUBgslrol 
with  a  countenance  proclaiming  the  collecting  tempest  within ;  chang- 
ing to  livid  paleness,  or  portentous  fire,  at  almost  every  sentence.  On 
mentioning  the  letter,  he  clenched  his  hand,  as  if  then  he  grasped  the 
thunderbolt.  The  lords  immediately  apprehended,  that  this  was  the 
letter  which  Soulis  found. 

*'  And  is  this  all  you  know  of  the  affair  V*  enquired  Percy,  seeing 
that  she  made  a  pause.  "  And  enough  too  V*  cried  Soulis,  ^*  to  blast 
the  most  vaunted  chastity  in  Christendom." 

*'  Take  the  woman  hence,"  cried  the  King,  in  a  burst  of  wrath, 
that  gave  his  voice  a  preternatural  force,  which  yet  resounded  from 
the  vaulted  roof,  while  he  added  ;  "  never  let  me  see  her  traitor  face 
again !"  .  The  Baroness  withdrew  in  terror ;  and  Edward,  calling  Sir 
Piers  Gayeston,  commanded  him  to  place  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  double 
guard,  and  go  in  persoir,  to  bring  the  object  of  his  officious  introduc- 
tion, to  meet  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime :  "  For,"  cried  the  King, 
"  be  he  prince  or  peasant,  I  will  see  him  hanged  before  my  eyes ;  and 
then^return  his  wanton  paramour,  branded  with  infamy,  to  her  disgraced 
family !" 

Soulis  now  suggested,  that  as  the  delinquent  was  to  be  found  with 
Bruce,  most,  likely  that  young  nobleman  was  privy  to  his  designs. 
"  We  shall  see  to  him,  hereafler,"  replied  the  King ;  *'  meanwhile, 
look  that  I  am  obeyed." 

The  moment  this  order  passed  the  King^s  lips,  Gloucester,  now  not 
doubting  the  Queen's  guilt,  hastened  to  warn  Bruce  of  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  that  he  might  separate  himself  from  the  crime  of  a  man,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  under  his  protection.  But  when  he  found  that 
the  accused,  was  no  other  than  the  universally  feared,  universally  be- 
loved, and  generous  Wallace,  all  other  considerations  were  lost  in  the 
desire  of  delivering  him  from  the  impending  danger.  He  knew  the 
means,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  them. 

Duriag  his  recital  of  this  narrative,  Gloucester  narrowly  observed 
his  auditor ;  and,  by  the  ingenuous  bursts  of  his  indignation,  and  the 
horror  he  evinced  at  the  crime  he  was  suspected  of  having  committedt 
the  Earl,  while  more  fully  convinced  of  his  innocence,  easily  conceived 
how  the  Queen's  sentiments  for  him  might  have  gone  noUarther  than  a 
childish  admiration,  very  pardonable  in  a  guileless  creaRu'e  hardly  more 
than  sixteen. 

"  See,"  cried  Wallace,  "  the  power  which  lies  with  the  describer 
of  actions !  The  chaste  mind  of  your  Countess,  saw  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen,  but  thoughtless  simplicity.  The  contaminatsd 
heart  of  the  Baroneaa  de  Poik\A\Bi&>  descried  passion  in.  eveiy  wordf 
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waatonnesB  in  every  moyement*;  and,  judging  of  her  mistress  by  her- 
self, she  haa  wroaght  this  mighty  ruin.  How  then  does  it  behove  vir- 
tne,  to  admit  the  virtuous  only  to  her  intimacy  ;  association  with  the 
vieioQSt  makes  her  to  be  seen  in  their  colours !  IVnpress  your  King, 
with  this  self-evident  conclusion  :  and,  were  it  not  for  endangering  the 
safety  of  Bruce,  the  hope  of  my  country,  I  myself  would  return,  and 
stake  my  life,  on  proving  the  innocence  of  the  Queen  of  England. — 
But  if  a  letter,  witji  my  word  of  honour,  could  convince  the  king — ^^ 

^  I  accept  the  offer,'^  interrupted  Gloucester ;  ^'  I  am  too  warmly 
the  friend  of  Bruce ;  too  truly  grateful  to  you,  to  betray  either  into 
danger ;  but  from  Sunderland,  whither  I  recommend  you  to  go,  and 
there  embark  for  France,  write  the  declaration  you  mention,  and  en- 
close it  to  me.  I  can  contrive  that  the  King  shall  have  your  letter, 
without  suspecting  hy  what  channel ;  and  then,  I  trust,  all  will  be 
well.»' 

During  this  discourse,  they  passed  on  through  the  vaulted  passage, 
tin  arriying  at  a  wooden  crucifix,  which  marked  the  boundary  of  the 
domain  of  Durham,  Gloucester  stopped  : — ^^  I  must  not  go  farther. 
Should  I  prolong  my  stay  from  the  castle  during  the  search  for  you, 
suspicion  may  be  awakened.  You  must  therefore  proceed  alone. — Go 
straight  forward  ;  and,  at  the  exti^mity  of  the  vault,  you  will  find  a 
flag-stone  surmounted  like  the  one  by  which  we  descended  ;  raise  it, 
and  it  wfll  let  you  into  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey  of  Fineklay.  One 
end  of  that  burying-place,  is  always  open  to  the  east.  Thence  you  will 
emerge  to  the  open  world ;  and  may  it  in  future,  noble  Wallace,  ever 
treat  you  according  to  your  unequalled  merits.     Farewell !" 

The  Earl  turned  to  retrace  his  steps ;  and  Wallace  pursued  his  way 
through  the  rayless  darkness,  towards  the  Fineklay  extremity  of  the 
vault.* 

*  There  are  few  eeenee  more  romantio  then  thoee  whf  eh  •ntTonnd  the  pehtttne  dty 
of  Durham.  BiU  aad  dale,  wood  and  water ;  and  hietorleal  reeolleotionfl^  to  people 
them  with  the  most  interesting  inhabitants,  at  every  step.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
Itself^  covering  a  large  insulated  bill,  roand  which  the  river  W«»ar  winds  its  dear  and 
graen-banked  stream  (a  natural  and  beantiftd  Ibese),  can  hardly  be  eqnalled,  and  oer- 
talnly  not  ezoelled.  In  any  oountry.  The  ancient  cathedral,  coeval  in  date  with  the  in- 
trodaetion  of  Christianity  itself  into  this  island,  stands  in  venerable  grandeor  on  tho 
anmmlt  of  this  fortress-hill;  with  the  rains  of  the  old  castle  tower,  and  the  present 
episcopal  palaoe,  within  the  pictareeqne  area  of  its  former  embattled  walls.  The  groat 
phllanthropUt,  Howard,  when  he  visited  It,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  called  it  "the 
Britiah  Bion."* 

20* 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

GALLIC   SEAS. 

Wallace  having  issued  from  his  subterranean  joomey,  and  made 
direct  to  Sunderland,  arrived  there  about  sonrise.  «A  vessel  belonging 
to  France  (which,  since  the  marriage  of  Margaret  with  Edward,  bad 
been  in  amity  with  England  as  well  as  Scotland,)  rode  there,  waiting  a 
favourable  wind.  Wallace  secured  a  passage  in  her ;  and  going  on 
board,  wrote  his  promised  letter  to  Edward. — ^It  ran  thus : 

'^  This  testament  is  to  assure  Edward  King  of  England,  upon  the 
word  of  a  knight,  that  Queen  Margaret,  his  wife,  is  in  every  respect 
guiltless  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  her  by  the  Lord  Soolis,  and 
sworn  to  by  the  Baroness  de  Pontoise.  I  came  to  the  conri  of  Dor- 
ham,  on  an  errand  connected  with  my  country ;  and,  that  I  might  be 
unknown,  I  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel.  By  accident  I  enooaih 
tcred  Sir  Piers  Gaveston ;  and,  ignorant  that  I  was  other  than  I 
seemed,  he  introduced  me  at  the  royal  banquet  It  was  there  I  &bA 
saw  her  Majesty.  And  1  never  had  that  honour  but  three  times :  one 
I  have  named ;  the  second  was  in  your  royal  presence ;  and  the  third 
and  last,  in  her  apartments,  to  which  your  Mi^esty's  self  saw  me  with* 
draw.  The  Countess  of  Gloucester  was  present  the  whole  time ;  and 
to  her  Highness  I  appeal.  The  Queen  saw  in  me  only  a  minstrel :  on 
my  art  alone  as  a  musician,  was  her  favour  bestowed  ;  and  by  express- 
ing it  with  an  ingenuous  warmth,  which  none  other  than  an  innocent 
heart  would  have  dared  to  display,  she  has  thus  exposed  herself  to  the 
animadversions  of  libertinism ;  and  to  the  false  representations  of  t 
terror-struck,  because  worthless,  friend. 

"  I  have  escaped  the  snare,  which  ^e  Queen's  enemies  laid  for  me : 
and  for  her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  your  own  peace,  King  Ed- 
ward,! declare  before  the  Searcher  of  all  Hearts,  and  before  the  world, 
in  whose  esteem  I  hope  to  live  and  die ;  That  your  wife  is  ini^ent! 
And  should  I  ever  meet  the  man,  who,  after  this  declaration*  dares  to 
unite  her  name  with  mine,  in  a  tale  of  infamy, — by  the  power  of  troth, 
I  swear,  that  I  will  make  him  write  a  recantation  with  his  blood. 
Pure,  as  a  virgin's  chastity,  is,  and  shall  ever  be,  the  honour  of  Wil- 
liam Wallace." 

This  letter  was^nclosed  in  one  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  and, 
having  despatched  his  packet  to  Durham,  the  Scottish  chief  gladly  saw 
a  brisk  wind  blow  up  from  the  north-west.     The  ship  weighed  anchor, 
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cleared  the  harbour ;  and,  under  a  fair  sky,  swifUy  cut  the  waves 
towards  the  Gallic  shores.  But  ere  she  reached  them,  the  warlike 
star  of  Wallace  directed  to  his  little  bark,  the  terrific  sails  of  the  Red 
Reayer* ;  a  formidable  pirate,  who  then  infested  the  Gallic  seas,  swept 
their  commerce,  and  insulted  their  navy.  He  attacked  the  French 
vessel ;  bat  it  carried  a  greater  than  Csesar  and  his  fortunes :  Wallace 
and  his  destiny  were  there — and  the  enemy  struck  to  the  Scottish 
chief.  The  Red  Reaver,  (so  somamed  because  of  his  red  sails,  and 
sanguinary  deeds,)  was  killed  in  the  action ;  but  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas  de  Longueville,  was  found  alive  within  the  captive  ship ;  and 
a  yet  greater  prize  ?  Prince  Louis  of  France ;  who,  having  been  out 
the  day  before  on  a  sailing  party,  had  been  descried,  and  seized  as  an 
invaluable  booty,  by  the  Red  Reaver. f 

Adverse  winds  for  some  time  prevented  Wallace  from  reaching 
port  with  his  capture ;  but  on  the  fourth  day  afler  the  victory,  he  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Havre.  The  indisposition  of  the  Prince,  from 
a  wound  he  had  received  in  his  own  conflict  with  the  Reaver,  made  it 
necessary  to  apprise  fong  Philip  of  the  accident.  In  answer  to  Wal- 
lace's despatches  on  this  subject,  the  grateful  moiiarch  added  to  the 
proffers  of  persomH  friendship,  which  had  been  the  substance  of  his 
embassy  to  Scotland,  a  pressing  invitation,  that  the  Scottish  chief 
woold  accompany  the  Prince  to  Paris ;  and  there  receive  a  mark  of 
royal  gratitude,  which,  with  due  honour  should  record  this  service  done 
to  France,  to  future  ages.  Meanwhile  Philip  sent^m  a  suit  of  ar- 
mour, with  a  request  that  he  would  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  France, 
and  his  own  heroism.  But  nothing  could  tempt  Wallace  to  turn  aside 
from  his  duty.  Impatient  to  pursue  his  journey  towards  the  spot  where 
he  hoped  to  meet  Bruce,  he  wrote  a  respectful  excuse  to  the  King :  but 
arraying  himself  in  the  monarches  martial  present,  (to  assure  his  Ma- 
jesty, by  the  evidence  of  his  son,  that  his  royal  wish  had  been  so  far 
obeyed,)  he  joined  the  Prince  to  bid  him  farewell.  Louis  was  accom- 
panied by  young  Be  Longueville ;  (whose  pardon  Wallace  had  obtained 
from  the  King,  on  account  of  the  youth's  abhorrence  of  the  service, 
which  his  brother  had  compelled  him  to  adopt :) — and  the  two,  from 
different  feelings,  expressed  their  disappointment,  when  they  found  that 
their  benefactor  was  going  to  leave  them.    Wallace  gave  his  Highness 

*  The  po«t,  Blind  Harrle,  gives  a  very  Interesting  aocoant  of  the  partlculan  of  tbli 
naval  engagement.  The  author  of  '*  The  Scottish  Chiefii**  dedicated  a  chapter  to  the 
MODie  •ubjoct;  bat  finding,  while  writing,  tbiU  it  would  swell  her  piges  too  largely,  she 
anpenteded  It  by  these  few  iommary  lines. 

t  As  the  story  advances,  thi^e  will  be  a  note  or  two  relating  to  \&i\ft  Vvi]\  ^OTMk  <A 
andent  tlmce. 
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a  packet  for  the  King ;  containing  a  brief  statement  of  his  vow  to  Loid 
Mar ;  and  a  promise,  that  when  he  had  fulfilled  it,  Philip  should  see 
him  at  Paris.  The  royal  cavalcade  then  separated  from  the  deliverer 
of  its  Prince ;  and  Wallace,  mounting  a  richly  barbed  Arabian,  which 
had  accompanied  his  splendid  armour,  took  the  road  to  Rouen. 

BANKS   OP   THE   WEAR. 

Meanwhile  events  not  less  momeirtouB  took  plane  at  Durham.  The 
instant  Wallace  had  followed  the  Eari  of  Gloucester  fimn  the  apart- 
ment in  the  castle,  it  was  entered  by  Sir  Pien  QaYeston.  He  de- 
manded the  minstrel.  Bruce  replied,  hb  knew  not  where  he  was. 
Gaveston,  eager  to  convince  the  King  that  he  was  no  accomplice  with 
the  suspected  person,  put  the  question  a  second  time,  and  in  a  toae 
which  he  meant  should  intimidate  the  Scottish  Prince ;  *'  Where  is  the 
minstrel  1" — ^^  I  know  not,''  replied  Bruce. — ^^'  And  will  you  dare  to 
tell  me,  Earl,"  asked  his  interrogator,  "  that  wittiin  this  quarter  of  ao 
hour,  he  has  not  been  in  this  tower  1  nay,  in  ||iis  very  room  ? — ^The 
guards  in  your  ante-chamber,  have  told  ma  that  he  vnia:— and 
can  Lord  Carrick  stoop  to  utter  a  falsehood,  to  9i^n  a  wandoing 
beggar  1" 

While  he  was  speaking,  Bruce  stood,  eyeing  him  with  increasiag 
scorn.  Gaveston  paused  : — *^  You  expect  me  to  answer  you !''  said 
the  Prince :  '*  out  of  respect  to  myself,  I  will ;  for  such  is  the  unsollied 
honour  of  Robert  Bruce,  that  even  the  air  shall  not  be  tainted  with 
slander  against  his  truth,  without  being  re-purified  by  its  confhtatioB. 
Gaveston,  you  have  known  me  five  years  :  two  of  them  we  passed  Uh 
gether  in  the  jousts  of  Flanders,  and  yet  yon  believe  me  capable  of 
fidsehood !  Know  then,  unworthy  of  the  esteem  I  have  bestowed  ou 
you !  that,  neither  to  save  mean,  nor  great,  would  I  deviate  from  the 
strict  line  of  truth.  The  man  you  seek,  may  h^ve  been  in  this  tower, 
in  this  room,  as  you  at  present  are ;  and,  as  little  am  I  bound  to  know 
where  he  now  is,  as  whither  you  go,  when  you  relieve  me  from  an  in- 
quisition, which  I  hold  myself  accountable  to  no  man  to  answer."— 
^  *Tis  well ;"  cried  Gaveston ;  "  and  I  am  to  carry  this  haughty  mes- 
sage to  the  King  ?*' — ^^  If  you  deliver  it  as  a  message,''  answered 
Bruce,  "  you  will  prove  that  they  who  are  ready  to  suspect  falsehood, 
find  its  utterance  easy.  My  reply  is  to  you.  When  King  Edward 
speaks  to  me,  I  shall  find  the  answer  that  is  due  to  him." — ^''  These  at- 
tempts to  provoke  me  into  a  private  quarrel,"  cried  Gaveston,  '^  wfl 
not  succeed.  I  am  not  to  be  so  foiled  in  my  duty.  I  most  seek  tbs 
man  through  your  apattmeiitA."— ^^ ^^  Hihsne  authority?"  demanded 
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Brace. — ^*  By  my  own,  as  the  loyal  subjeet  of  my  outraged  monarch* 
He  bade  me  bring  the  traitor  befMe  him  ;  and  thus  I  obey."  While 
speaking,  Gaveston  beckoned  to  his  attendants  to  follow  him  to  the 
door  whence  Wallace  had  disappeared.  Brace  threw  himself  before 
it :  ''I  must  forget  the  duty  I  owe  to  myself,  before  I  allow  you,  or  any 
other  man,  to  invade  my  privacy.  1  have  already  given  you  the  answer 
that  becomes  Robert  Bruce ;  and,  in  respect  to  your  knighthood,  in- 
stead of  compelling,  I  request  you  to  withdraw."  Gaveston  hesitated ; 
but  he  knew  the  detenuined  character  of  his  opponent ;  and  therefore, 
with  no  very  good  grace,  mutteririg  that  he  should  hear  of  it  from  a 
more  powerful  qoarter,^  left  thd  room. 

And  certainly  his  ^huals  were  not  in  this  instance  vain :  for,  in  the 
eoorse  of  a  few  miMilMf  a  marshal  and  his  officers  appeared,  to  force 
Brace  before  the  Kiog^v 

'*  Robert  Brace,  Earl  of  Cleveland,  Carrick,  and  Annandale,  I  come 
to  sammon  you  into  the  presence  of  your  Jiege  Lord,  Edvrard  of 
England." 

^  The  Earl  of  Cleveland  obeys,"  replied  Brace ;  and,  with  a  fear- 
less step,  he  walked  out  before  the  marshal. 

When  he  entered  the  presence-chamber,  Sir  Piera  Gaveston  stood 
beside  the  royal  couch,  as  if  prepared  to  be  his  accuser.  The  King 
sat  supported  by  pillows,  paler  with  the  mortifications  of  jealousy  and 
baffled  authority,  than  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds. — "  Robert 
Brace !"  cried  he,  the  ihoment  his  eyes  fell  on  him ; — ^but  the  sight  of 
his  monraing  habit,  made  a  stroke  upon  his  heart,  that  sent  out  evidence 
of  reiDorse  in  large  globules  on  his  forehead ; — he  paused,  wiped  bis  face 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  resumed — ^^  Aro  you  not  afraid,  presumptuous 
young  man,  thus  to  provoke  your  sovereign  ?  Are  you  not  afraid,  that  I 
shall  make  that  audacious  head,  answer  for  the  man,  whom  you  thus  dare 
to  screen  from  my  just  revenge  ?"  Brace  felt  all  the  injuries  he  had  suf- 
fered from  this  proud  king  rush  at  once  upon  his  memory ;  and,  with* 
out  changing  his  position,  or  lowering  the  lofty  expression  of  his  looks, 
he  firmly  answered — ^^  The  judgment  of  a  just  king,  I  cannot  fear ;  the 

sentence  of  an  unjust  one,  I  despise." ^*  This  to  his  majesty's  face  V* 

exclaimed  Soulis. "  Insolence — Rebellion  —  Chastisement — even 

death !"  were  the  words,  which  murmured  round  the  room,  at  tlie 
honest  reply.  Edward  had  too  much  good  sense,  to  echo  any  one  of ^ 
them;  but  turning  to  Brace,  with  a  sensation  of  shame  he  would 
gladly  have  repressed,  he  said, — ^that,  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  he 
would  pardon  him  what  had  passed ;  and  reinstate  him  in  all  the  late 
Earl  of  Carrick's  honoura,  if  he  would  immediately  declare,  where  hftVAj^ 
bidden  the  offending  minstrel.    "  I  have  notYi\dtoi\v\ici^'^  ^tv^^t^^^  % 


l\ 


from  themselves."  i 

"  Robert  Bruce,"  cried  the  Ki 
journey,  I  ever  found  you  one  of  tbi 
gentlest  youth  in  my  court ;  and  bi 
Braving  my  nobles  to  roy  face  !     Hi 
never  broke  fortli  ?" — ^*'  Because,"  ri 
I  had  never  seen  the.  virtuous  friend 
tray." — ^**  Then  you  confess,"  cried  t 
gator  to  rebellion  ?" — ^^  I  avow,"  anv 
what  true  loyalty  viras,  till  he  taught 
of  real  chastity,  till  he  explained  it 
virtue  might  be,  till  he  allowed  me  to 
ity,  bravery  undaunted,  and  a  purity  o 
And  this  is  the  man,  on  whom  these 
treason  and  adultery !    But  out  of  the 
arise  the  streams  with  which  they  wo 
"  Your  vindication,"  cried  the  Kin 
mit  that  he  is  not  a  minstrel,  in  realit} 
in  ambuscade  into  my  palace ;  but  to 
life, — ^perhaps  both?"—"  His  errand 
boy  !"  cried  Edvmrd ;  '*  then  you  acki 
conspirator  against  me?"    Soulis  no 
but  so  low  that  Bruce  did  not  hear  hin 
this  may  be  only  a  &lse  confession,  t 
She  who  has  once  betrayed  her  dmy,i 
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the  earth,  like  her  own  base  passions.  But  stand  before  me,  she  shaU  ; 
and  without  other  support  than  the  deyiU  within  her."  —  "  For  pity!" 
cried  the  Queen,  extending  her  clasped  hands  toward  Edward,  and 
bursting  into  tears ;  "  hare  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  innocent !" — ^*'  Prove 
it,  then,"  cried  the  King,  ^*  by  agreeing  with  thw  >s»idant  of  your  min- 
strel, and  at  once  tell  me,  by  what  name  ywp^Wressecl  him  when 
you  allured  him  to  my  court?  Is  he  French,  Spanish,  or  English  1" — 
^  By  the  Vii^rin's  holy  purity,  I  swear !"  cried  the  Queen,  sinking  on 
her  knees,  *^  that  I  neTer  allured  him  to  this  court ;  — -I  never  beheld 
him,  till  I  saw  him  at  the  bishop's  banquet:  and,  for  his  name,  I 
know  it  noL" — ^^  O  !  Tilest  of  the  vile !"  cried  the  King,  fiercely 
grasping  a  sword  which  lay  on  his  couch ;  '*  and  didst  thou  become  a 
wanton  at  a  glance  ? — ^From  my  sight  this  moment,  or  I  shall  blast 
thee !" 

The  Queen  dropped  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  at  that  moment,  entered  from  seeing  Wallace  through  the 
cavern.  At  sight  of  him,  Bruce  knew  that  his  friend  was  safe ;  and 
fearless  for  himself,  when  the  cause  of  outraged  innocence  was  at  stake, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  By  one  word.  King  Edward,  I  will  confirm 
the  blamelessness  of  this  injured  Queen.  Listen  to  me,  not  as  a  mo- 
narch and  an  enemy,  but  with  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  man  with  man ; 
-—and.  then  ask  yoUr  own  brave  heart,  if  it  would  be  possible  for  Sir 
William  Wallace  to  be  a  seducer?" 

Every  mouth  was  dumb,  at  the  enunciation  of  that  name.  None 
dared  open  a  lip  in  accusation ;  and  the  King  himself,  thunderstruck, 
alike  with  the  boldness  of  his  conqueror  ventoring  within  the  grasp  of 
his  revenge,  and  at  the  daringness  of  Bruce,  in  thus  declaring  his  con- 
nection with  him ;  for  a  few  minutes  knew  not  what  to  answer :  only, 
he  had  received  conviction  of  his  wife's  innocence !  He  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  history,  and  uniform  conduct  of  Wallace,  to  doubt 
his  honour  in  this  transaction ;  and  tliooght  a  transient  fancy  of  the 
Queen's  might  have  had  existence,  yet  he  had  now  no  suspicion  of  her 
actions.  "  Bruce,"  said  he,  '*  your  honesty  has  saved  the  Queen  of 
England.  Though  Wallace  is  my  enemy..  1  know  him  to  be  of  an  in- 
tegrity, which  neither  man  nor  woman  can  shake;  and  therefore," 
added  he,  turning  to  ^e  lords, ''  I  declare  before  all  who  have  heard  me 
so  fiercely  arraign  my  ii^ured  wife,  that  I  believe  her  innocent  of  every 
offence  against  me.  And  whoever,  after  this,  mentions  one  word  of 
what  has  passed  in  these  investigations,  or  even  whispers  that  they 
have  been  held,  shall  be  punished  as  guilty  of  high  treason." 

<Bruce  was  then  ordered  to  be  re-conducted  to  the  round  \»^%^\ 
«nd,  the  rest  of  the  lords,  withdrawing  by  coTUtnaxid  \  ^<&1SoiSk%^^«%3aV!^ 
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with  Gloucester,  his  daughter  Jane,  and  the  nowrevhriiig  Qoeeo, — to 
make  his  peace  with  her,  even  on  his  knees. 

Bruce  was  more  closely  immured  than  ever.  Not  eren  his  senachie 
was  allowed  to  appvoiok  him ;  and  double  guards  were  kept  constantly 
aromid  his  pris«i»  Mm$km  fourth  day  of  his  seclnsion^  an  extra  row  of 
iron  bars  was  paltwVM  his  windows.  He  asked  the  captain  of  the 
party,  the  reason  of  this  new  rivei  on  his  ci^ytivity ;  bat  he  received 
110  answMN  His  own  recollection,  however,  solved  the  doubt ;  for  he 
could  not  but  see,  that  his  own  declaration  respecting  his  friendship 
with  Wallace,  had  increased  the  alarm  of  Edward  respecting  their  poli- 
tical views.  One  of  the  sentin^  on  having  the  same  enquiry  pot  to 
him,  which  Bruce  had  addressed  to  his  superior,  in  a  rough  tone  replied 
— ^^  He  had  best  not  ask  questions,  lest  he  should  hear  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  determined  to  keep  him  under  Bishop  Beck's  padlock  for 
life."  Bruce  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  hope,  by  a  single  evidence,  and 
smiling  said — ^*  There  are  more  ways  of  getting  out  of  a  tyrant's  prison, 
than  by  the  doors  and^  windows !" — ^"  Why,  you  would  not  eat  throogh 
the  walls !"  cried  the  man.  —  '^  Certainly,"  replied  Bmce,  "  if  I  have 
no  other  way;  and  through  the  guards  too."  —  *^  We'll  see  to  that," 
answered  the  man. — ^^  And  ieel  it  too,  my  sturdy  soldier,"  retnined  the 
Prince  ;  ^*  so  look  to  yourself."  Bruce  threw  himself  recklessly  into 
a  chair  as  he  spoke ;  while  the  man,  eying  him  askance,  and  remem- 
bering  how  strangely  the  minstrel  had  disappeared,  began  to  think  that 
people,  bom  in  Scotland,  inherited  from  na^are  some  necromaDtic 
power  of  executing  whatever  they  deteimined. 

Though  careless  in  his  manner  of  treating  the  soldier's  infonnatioo, 
Bruce  thought  of  it  with  anxiety ;  and  lost  in  reflections,  eheqoered 
with  hope  and  doubt,  of  his  ever  effecting  his  escape,  he  remained  im- 
movable on  the  spot  where  the  man  had  left  him,  till  another  sentinel 
brought  in  a  lamp.  He  set  it  down  in  silence,  and  withdrew :  Brace 
then  heard  the  bolts  on  the  outside  of  his  chamber  pushed  into  their 
guards.—-"  There  they  go,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  and  those  are  to  be 
the  morning  and  evening  sounds,  to  which  I  am  to  listen  all  my  days! 
At  least,  Edward  would  have  it  so.  Such  is  the  gratitade  he  shows 
to  the  man  who  restored  to  him  his  wife ;  who  restored  to  him  the  oon- 
sciousoess  of  possessing  that  honour  unsullied,  which  is  so  dear  to  eveiy 
married  man !  —  Well,  Edward ;  kindness  might  bind  generous  minds, 
even  to  forget  their  rights ;  but  thanks  to  you,  neither  in  my  own  per- 
son, nor  for  any  of  my  name,  do  I  owe  you  aught,  but  to  behold  Im 
King  of  Scotland !  and,  please  God,  that  you  shall ;  if  the  prayers  of 
iaith  may  burst  these  double-steeled  gates,  and  set  me  free !" 

While  invocations  to  tihe  pow«t  m^vVo&Vi  Vm&  confided,  and  resoliH 
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tiooB  respecting  the  consequences  of  his  hoped-for  liberty,  by  turns  oe- 
eu|tted  his  mind,  he  heard  the  tread  of  a  foot  in  the  adjoining  passage. 
He  listenedy  breathless ;  for  no  living  creature,  he  thought,  could  be  in 
that  quarter  of  the  building ;  as  he  had  suffered  none  to  enter  it,  since 
Wallace  had  disappeared  by  that  way.  He  half  rose  0rom  his  couch, 
as  the  door,  at  which  he  had  seen  him  last,  gently  opened.  He  started 
up,  and  Gloucester  with  a  lantern  ii^s  hand  stood  before  him.  The 
Earl  put  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  taking  Bruce  by  the  hand,  led  him, 
as  he  had  done  Wallace,  down  into  the  vault  which  leads  to  Fincklay 
abbey. 

When  safe  in  that  subterraneous  cloister,  the  Earl  replied  to  the 
impatient  gratitude  of  Bruce,  (who  saw  that  the  generous  Gloucester 
meant  he  should  follow  the  steps  of  his  friend ;)  by  giving  him  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  his  motives  for  changing  his  first  determination,  and 
now  giving  him  liberty.  He  had  not  visited  Bruce  since  the  escape  of 
Wallace,  that  he  might  not  excite  any  new  suspicion  in  Edward ;  and 
the  tower  being  fast  locked  at  every  usual  avenue,  he  had  now  entered 
it  from  the  Fincklay  side.  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Bruce,  that 
after  his  magnanimous  forgetfulness  of  his  own  safety  to  ensure  that  of 
the  Queen,  had  produced  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  husband ; 
Bachan,  Soulis,  and  Athol,  with  one  or  two  English  lords,  joined  next 
day  to  persuade  the  King,  that  Bruce's  avowal  respecting  Wallace^  bad 
been  merely  an  invention  of  his  own,  to  screen  some  baser  friend  and 
his  royal  mistress.  They  succeeded  in  re-awakening  doubts  in 
Edward,  who,  sending  for  Gloucester,  said  to  him,  "  Unless  I  could 
hear  from  Wallace's  own  lips,  and  (in  my  case  the  thing  is  impossible) 
that  he  has  been  here,  and  that  my  wife  is  guiltless  of  this  ibul  stain, 
I  must  ever  remain  in  horrible  suspense.  These  base  Scots,  ever  fer- 
tile in  maddening  suggestions,  have  made  me  even  suspect  that  Bruce 
had  other  reasons  for  hi^  apparently  generous  risk  of  himself,  than  a 
love  of  justice." 

While  these  ideas  floated  in  the  mind  of  Edward,  Bruce  had  been 
more  closely  immured.  And  Gloucester  having  received  the  promised 
letter  from  Wallace,  determined  to  lay  it  before  the  King.  Accord- 
ingly one  morning,  the  Earl  gliding  unobserved  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  before  Edward  was  brought  in,  laid  the  letter  under  his  Ma- 
jesty's cushion.  As  Gloucester  expected,  the  moment  the  King  saw 
the  superscription,  he  knew  the  hand ;  and  hastily  breaking  the  seal, 
read  the  letter  twice  over  to  himself,  without  speaking  a  word.  But 
the  clouds  which  had  hung  on  his  countenance,  all  passed  away ;  and, 
with  a  smile,  reaching  the  packet  to  Gloucester,  ho  commanded  lvvcc^\s^ 
read  aloud  "  that  silencer  of  all  doubts,  Te8pecl\A%  \^e\iotVQrax  ^^  \^^x- 
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garet  of  France  and  England."  Gloucester  obeyed :  —  and  the  asto- 
nished nobles,  looking  on  each  other,  one  and  alT  assented  to  the  credit 
that  ought  to  be  given,  to  Wallace's  word ;  and  deeply  regretted  bar- 
ing ever  joined  in  a  suspicion  against  her  Majesty. — Thus,  then,  all 
appeared  amicably  settled.  But  the  embers  of  discord  still  glowed. 
The  three  Scottish  lords,  afaid  lest  Bruce  might  be  again  taken  into 
favour,  laboured  to  show  that  Ms  fiiendship  with  Wallace  pointed  to 
his  throwing  off  the  English  yoke,  and  independently  assuming  the 
Scottish  crown.  Edward  required  no  arguments  to  oonvince  him  of 
the  probability  of  Uiis ;  and  he  readily  complied  with  Bishop  Beck's 
request,  to  allow  him  to  hold  the  royal  youth  his  prisoner.  But  while 
the  Cummins  won  this  victory  over  Bruce,  they  gained  nothing  for 
themselves.  During  the  King's  vain  enquiries  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Wallace's  letter  had  been  conveyed  to  his  apartment,  they 
had  ventured  to  throw  out  hints  of  Bruce  having  been  the  agent,  by 
some  secret  means ;  and  that  however  innocent  the  Queen  might  be,  be 
certainly  evinced,  by  such'  solicitude  for  her  exculpation,  a  more  than 
usual  interest  in  her  person.  These  latter  innuendoes  the  King  crushed 
in  the  first  whisper.  '*  I  have  done  enough  with  Robert  Brace,"  aaid 
he.  '*  He  is  condemned  a  prisoner  for  life ;  and,  mere  suspicion  shdl 
never  provoke  me  to  give  sentence  for  his  death."  Irritated  by  this 
reply,  and  the  contemptuous  glance  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  the 
vindictive  triumvirate  turned  from  the  King  to  his  court ;  and  hsTiog 
failed  in  compassing  the  destruction  of  Bruce,  and  his  more  renowned 
friend,  they  determined,  as  least,  to  make  a  wreck  of  their  moral  ^ame. 
The  guilt  of  Wallace  and  the  Queen,  and  the  participation  of  Bruce, 
were  now  whispered  through  eyery  circle ;  and  credited  in  proportion 
to  the  evil  dispositions  of  the  hearers. 

One  of  his  pages  at  last  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  King  the  stories 
which  these  lords  so  busily  circulated  ;  and  sending  for  them,  he  gave 
thefm  so  severe  a  reprimand,  that  retiring  from  his  presence  in  f^ed 
wrath,  they  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation  of  young  Lord  Badenoch ; 
return  to  their  country,  and  support  him  in  the  regency.  Next  morn- 
ing, Edward  was  informed  they  had  secretly  left  Durham ;  and  feaiing 
that  Bruce  might  also  make  his  escape,  a  consultation  was  held  between 
the  King  and  Beck,  of  so  threatening  a  complexion,  that  Gloucester  no 
longer  hesitated  to  run  all  risks,  and  immediately  give  the  Scottish 
Prince  his  liberty. 

Having  led  him  in  safety  through  the  vaulted  passage,  they  parted 
in  the  cemetery  of  Fincklay ;  Gloucester,  to  walk  back  to  Durhani} 
by  the  banks  of  the  Wear ;  and  Bruce,  to  mount  the  horse  the  good 
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ESaH  had  left,  tied  to  a  tree,  to  convey  him  to  Hartlepool.     There  he 
embarked  for  Normandy. 

When  he  arrived  at  Caen,  he  made  no  delay ;  but  taking  a  rapid 
eoQTse' across  the  conntry  towards  Rouen,  on  the  second  evening  of  his 
travelling,  having  parsaed  his  route  without  sleep,  he  felt  himself  so 
overcome  with  fatigue',  that  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  dreary  plain,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  stop  for  rest  at  the  first  habitation  he  might  find. 
ft  happened  to  be  the  abode  of  one  of  those  poor,  but  pious  matrons, 
who,  attaching  themselves  to  some  neighbouring  order  of  charity,  live 
alone  in  desert  places,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  distressed  travel- 
lers. Here,  Bruce  found  the  widow's  cruse,  and  a  pallet  to  repose  his 
wearied  limbs. 


•  ♦• 


CHAPTER  L±I. 

NORMANDY. 

Walulck,  having  separated  from  the  Prince  Royal  of  France,  pur- 
sued his  solitary  way  towards  the  capital  of  Normandy,  till  night  over- 
took him  ere  he  was  aware.  Clouds  so  obscured  the  sky,  that  not  a 
star  was  visible ;  and  his  horse,  terrified  at  the  impenetrable  darkness, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  path,  which  lay  over  a  barren  and  stony  moor, 
suddenly  stopped.  This  aroused  Wallace  from  a  long  fit  of  musing,  to 
look  around  him.  But  on  which  side  lay  the  road  to  Rouen,  he  could 
form  no  guess.  To  pass  the  night  in  so  exposed  a  spot  might  b^  dan- 
gerous ;  and  sparring  the  animal,  he  determined  to  push  onward. 

He  had  ridden  nearly  another  hour,  when  the  dead  silence  of  the 
scene  was  broken  by  the  rgll  of  distant  thunder.  Then  forked  lightning 
shooting  from  the  horizon,  showed  a  line  of  country  unmarked  by  any  ' 
vestige  of  human  habitation?*  Still  he  proceeded.  The  storm  ap- 
pro|pshed ;  till  breaking  in  peals  over  his  head,  it  discharged  such 
sheets  of  livid  fire  at  his  feet,  that  the  horse  reared  ;  and  plunging 
amidst  the  blaze,  flashed  the  light  of  his  rider's  armour,  on  the  eyes  of 
a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  also  stood  under  the  tempest  gazing  with 
aflfright  at  the  scene.  Wallace,  by  the  same  transitory  illumination, 
saw  the  travellers,  as  they  seemed  to  start  back  at  his  appearance ;  and, 
misl^king  their  apprehension,  he  called  to  them,  that  his  well-managed, 
though  terrified  steed,  would  do  theirs  no  harm.  One  of  thfim.  «ji- 
▼anced,  and  respectfbii/  enquired  of  him  the  ^fay  \A  'B^o^Qti.   ^^«ra 


to  torrents;  and  the  lightoing 
scene,  by  prerenting  the  likeli 
The  men  gathered  round  their  i 
of  his  perishing  under  these  ind 
by  saying  he  would  seek  a  shelt 
when  he  had  found  one.    With 
he  gaUoped  along,  caUed»aloud 
near,  to  open  his  doors  to  a  dyiii( 
directions,  he  saw  a  glimmering 
darkness ;  but  again  he  cried  a 
voice  answered,  '*  I  am  a  lone  w 
in  my  house ;  but,  for  the  Virgin 
whatever  yon  may  be.'^    The  go 
rain  had  eztinguished ;  and  on  he 
related  what  had  happened ;  entr 
fortunate  person  into  the  cottsge. 
him  a  lantern  to  guide  his  way,  hi 
answered  by  so  glad,  and  loud  a  f 
ions  could  not  be  far  distant ;  ai 
useless  circuit,  before  he  had  sto] 
The  men  directed  him  throe 
the  lantejm  threw  its  beams  but  a 
side,  by  his  assistance  the  bruisec 
It  was  a  poor  hovel :  but  the  goo 
coverlet  ov#m*  K«»-—  *— ^ 
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The  old  woman  having  showed  to  the  attendants,  where  they  might 
pat  their  horses  under  shelter  of  a  shed,  which  projected  from  the  cot- 
tBge«  aseeaded  a  few  steps  to  the  chamber  above.  Meanwhile  the 
SesMilk  ehief,  assisted  by  one  of  the  men,  disengaged  the  snflerer  from 
his  w«l  farments,  and  covered  him  with  the  blankets  of  the  bed.  Re- 
eovered  to  leedleetkm,  by  the  comparative  comfort  of  his  bodily  feel- 
ings, the  straogor  opened  his  eyes.  He  fixed  them  on  Wallace,  then 
hwked  around,  and  tamed  to  Wallace  again.  "  Generous  knight !" 
cned  he,  '^  I  have  nothing  but  thanks  to  offer,  for  this  kindness.  You 
seem  to  be  of  the  highest  rank,  and  yet  have  succoured  one  whom  the 
world  abjures !"  The  knight  returned  a  courteous  answer,  and  the  in- 
valid in  a  paroxysm  of  emotion  added,  "  Can  it  be  possible,  that  a 
prince  of  France  has  dared  to  act  thus  contrary  to  his  piBsrs  ?" 

Wallace,  not  apprehending  what  had  given  rise  to  this  question, 
supposed  the  stranger's  wits  were  disordered;  and  looked  with  that 
enquiry  towards  the  attendant.  Just  at  that  moment  a  step,  more  ac- 
tive than  that  of  their  aged  hostess,  soanded  above ;  and  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  followed  it,  in  a  voice  that  startled  Wallace. — He  turned 
hastily  roand.^-And  a  young  man  sprang  from  the  cottage  stairs  into 
the  apartment ;  joy  danced  in  every  feature ;  and '  the  ejaculations, 
'*"  Wallace  !*' — ^**  Bruce !" — burst  at  once  from  the  hearts  of  the  two 
friends,  as  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms..  All  else  present  were 
lost  to  them,  in  the  delight  of  meeting  after  so  perilous  a  separation ;  a 
delight  not  confined  for  its  object  to  their  individual  selves ;  each  saw 
in  the  other  the  hope  of  Scotland ;  and  when  they  embraced,  it  was  not 
merely  with  the  ardour  of  friendship,  but  with  that  of  patriotism,  rejoi- 
cing in  the  preservation  of  its  chief  dependence.  While  the  chiefs 
freely  spoke  in  their  native  tongue,  before  a  people  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  understand  them,  the  aged  stranger  on  the  bed  reiterated 
his  moans.  Wallace,  in  a  few  words  telling  Bruce  the  manner  of  his 
rencontre  with  the  sick  man,  and  his  belief,  that  he  was  disordered  in 
his  mind,  drew  towards  the  bed,  and  offered  him  some  of  the  decoction 
ipHiich  the  woman  now  brought.  The  invalid  drank  it,  and  gazed  ear- 
nestly first  on  Wallace,  and  then  on  Bruce.  '*  Pierre,  withdraw," 
eried  he  to  his  attendant. — ^The  man  obeyed.  **  Sit  down  by  me,  noble 
friends,"  said  he  to  the  Scottish  chiefs, ''  and  read  a  lesson,  which  I 
pray  ye  lay  to  your  hearts !"  Bruce  glanced  a  look  at  Wallace,  that 
declared  he  was  of  his  opinion.  Wallace  drew  a  stool,  while  his  friend 
seated  himself  on  the  bed. — ^The  old  woman  perceiving  something  ex- 
traordinary in  the  countenance  of  the  bruiBod  stranger,  thought  he  was 
going  to  reveal  some  secret  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  also  withdrew. 

**You  think  my  intellects  are  injaied,"  teaumod  \v%<t  VaxQcav^Vn 
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Wallace,  ''  becaase  I  addressed  you  as  one  of  die  house  of  Philip ! 
Those  jewelled  lilies  round  your  helmet  led  me  into  Hie  error :  I  nerer 
before  saw  them  granted  to  other  than  a  prince  of  the  blood.  But 
think  not,  brave  man,  I  respect  you  less,  since  I  have  diacorend  that 
you  «re  not  of  the  race  of  Philip,  that  you  are  other  than  a  prinee  !^ 
Look  01^  me, — at  this  emaciated  form,  and  behold  the  rererses  of  all 
earthly  grandeur !  This  palsied  hand,  once  held  a  sceptre ;  these  hollow 
temples,  ^ere  once  bound  with  a  crown ! — He  that  used  to  be  followed 
as  the  source  of  honour,  at  the  fountain  of  prosperity ;  with  suppliants 
at  his  feet,  and  flatterers  at  his  side,  would  now  be  left  to  solitude,  were 
it  not  for  these  few  faithful  servants,  who,  in  spite  of  all  changes,  bare 
preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  end.  Look  on  me,  chiefs,  and  heboid 
him  who  was  the  King  of  Scots." 

•At  this  declaration,  both  Wallace  and  Bruce,  struck  with  surprise 
and  compassion  at  meeting  their  ancient  enemy  reduced  to  such  abject 
misery,  with  dhe  impube  bowed  their  heads  to  him  with  an  air  of  re- 
vereflce.  The  action  penetrated  the  heart  of  Baliol.  For  when,  at 
the  meeting  and  mutual  exclamation  of  the  two  friends,  he  recognised 
in  whose  presence  he  lay,  he  fearfully  remembered,  that  by  his  base 
submissions  turning  the  scale  of  judgment  in  his  favour,  he  had  de- 
frauded the  grandsire  of  the  very  Bruce  now  before  him,  of  a  fair  de- 
cision on  his  righto  to  the  crown !  and  when  he  looked  on  Wallace,  wfao 
had  preserved  him  from  the  effects  of  his  accident,  and  brought  hhn  to 
a  shelter  from  the  raging  terrors  of  the  night,  hia  conscience  doably 
smote  him !  for  from  the  hour  of  his  elevation,  to  that  of  his  downfall, 
he  had  ever  persecuted  the  family  of  Wallace  ;  and,  at  the  hour  which 
was  the  crisis  of  her  fate,  had  denied  them  the  right  of  drawing  their 
swords  in  the  defence  of  Scotland. — He,  her  king,  had  resigned  her 
into  the  hands  of  an  usurper :  but  Wallace,  the  injured  Wallace,  had 
arisen,  like  a  star  of  light  on  the  deep  darkness  of  her  captivity,  and 
Scotland  was  once  more  free !  In  the  tempest,  the  exiled  monarch  had 
started  at  the  blaze  of  the  unknown  knight's  jeweUed  panoply :  at  the 
declaration  of  his  name,  he  shrunk  before  the  brightness  of  his  glory! 
— ^and  falling  back  on  the  bed,  groaned  aloud.  To  these  young  men,  so 
strangely  brought  before  him,  and  both  of  whom  he  had  wronged,  he 
determined  immediately  to  reveal  himself;  and  see,  whether  they  were 

• 

equally  resentful  of  injuries,  as  those  he  had  served,  had  proved  un- 
grateful for*  benefits  received.  He  spoke  :  and  when,  instead  of  see- 
ing the  pair  rise  in  indignation  on  his  pronouncing  his  name,  they  bowed 
their  4i5ad8,  and  sat  in  respectful  silence ;  his  desolate  heart  expanded 
at  once,  to  admit  the  long-estranged  emotion,  und  he  burst  into  tears. 
Ho  caught  the  hand  of  Bruce,  who  sat  nearest  to  him  ;  and  stielcfaiiw 
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oat  the  other  to  Wallace,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not  deserved  this  good- 
ness from  either  of  you.  Perhaps,  you  two,  are  the  only  men  now  liv- 
nig,  whom  I  ever  greatly  injured ;  and  you,  excepting  my  four  poor 
attendants,  are  perhaps  the  only  men  living,  who  would  compassionate 
my  misfortunes." 

*'  These  are  4ess(ins,  king,"  returned  Wallace  with  reverence,  **  to 
fit  you  for  a  better  crown.  And  never  in  my  eyes,  did  the  descendant 
of  Alexander  seem  so  worthy  of  his  blood  !" — The  grateful  monarch 
pressed  his  hand. — Bruce  continued  to  gaze  on  him,  with  a  thousand 
awful  thoughts  occupying  his  mind.  Baliol  read  in  his  expressive 
countenance,  the  reflections  which  chained  his  tongue.  '*  Behold,  how 
low  is  laid  the  proud  rival  of  your  grandfather !"  exclaimed  he,  turning 
to  Bruce.  "I  compassed  a  throne,  I  could  not  fill. — I  mistook  the 
robes,  the  homage,  for  the  kingly  dignity.  I  bartered  the  liberties  of 
my.  country,  for  a  crown  I  knew  not  how  to  wear ;  and  the  insidious 
trafficker,  not  only  reclaimed  it,  but  repaid  me  with  a  prison. — ^There, 
I  expiated  my  crime  against  the  upright  Bruce !  Not  one  of  all  the 
Scottish  lords,  who  crowded  Edward^s  court,  came  to  beguile  a  moment 
of  sorrow  from  their  captive  monarch. — Lonely  I  lived ;  for  the  tyrant 
even  deprived  me  of  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  fellow-prisoner,  Lord 
Douglas ;  he,  whom  attachment  to  my  true  interests  had  betrayed  to  an 
English  prison.  I  never  saw  him  after  the  day  of  his  being  put  into 
the  Tower,  until  that  of  his  death." — ^Wallace  interrupted  the  afflicted 
Baliol,  with  an  exclamation  -  of  surprise.  '*Yes,"  added  he,  ''I  my- 
self closed  his  eyes :  at  that  awful  hour,  he  petitioned  to  see  me,  and 
the  boon  was  granted.  I  went  to  him ;  and  then,  with  his  dying  breath, 
he  spoke  truths  to  me,  which  were  indeed  messengers  from  heaven  ! 
they  taught  me  what  I  was,  and  what  I  might  be.  He  died.  Edward 
was  then  in  Flanders ;  and  you,  brave  Wallaee,  being  triumphant  in 
Scotland,  and  laying  such  a  stress  in  your  negotiations  for  the  return 
of  Douglass,  the  Southron  cabinet  agreed  to  conceal  his  death ;  and  by 
making  his  name  an  instrument  to  excite  your  hopes  and  fears,  turn 
your  anxiety  for  him,  to  their  own  advantage." 

A  deep  scarlet  kindled  over  the  &ce  of  Bruce  : — ^^  With  what  a 
race  have  I  been  so  long  connected ! — what  mean  subterfuges,  what 
dastardly  deceits,  for  the  leaders  of  a  great  nation  to  adopt! — Oh, 
king !"  exclaimed  he,  turning  to  Baliol,  "  if  you  have  errors  to  alone 
for,  what  then  must  be  the  penalty  of  my  sin,  for  holding  so  long  with 
an  enemy,  as  vile  as  he  is  ambitious  ? — Scotland !  Scotland  !  I  must  ^ 
weep  tears  of  blood  for  this  !"  He  rose  in  agitation. — Baliol  followed 
him  with  his  eyes  : — ^Amiable  Bruce  !  you  too  severely  arraign  a  fkult, 
that  was  venial  in  you.     Your  fatlier  gave  huoself  to  Edwaxd^^^W^ 
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Bon  accompanied  the  tribute."     Brace  yehemeDtlj  answered,  "If 
King  Edward  ever  said  that,  he  uttered  a  falsehood.    My  fatbeT  lored 
him,  confided  in  him,  and  the  ingrate  betrayed  him !    His  fidelity  «•• 
no  gift  of  himself,  in  acknowledgment  of  inferiority ;  it  was  the  pledge 
of  a  friendship  exchanged  on  equal  terms  on  the  fields  of  Palestioe. 
And  well  did  King  Edward  know,  that  he  bad  no  right  oyer  either  my 
father  or  me ;  for  in  the  moment  he  doubted  our  attachment,  he  was 
aware  of  having  forfeited  it ;  he  knew  he  had  no  legal  claim  on  os ; 
and  forgetting  every  law  human  and  divine,  he  made  us  prisoDen. 
But  my  father  found  liberty  in  the  grave ;  and  I  am  ready  to  take  a 
sure  revenge  in         »"  he  would  have  added  "  Scotland ;"  but  he  for- 
boiQ  to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  unhappy  Baliol,  by  showing  him  that 
his  kingdom  had  indeed  passed  from  him  ;  and  that  the  man  was  before 
him,  who  might  be  destined  to  wield  his  sceptre.     Bruce  paused,  and 
sat  down  in  generous  confusion. 

*'  Hesitate  not,^'  said  Baliol,  *'  to  say,  where  you  will  take  your  re- 
venge !  I  know  that  the  brave  Wallace  has  laid  open  the  way.  Had  I 
possessed  such  a  leaderof  my  troops,  I  should  not  now  be  a  mendicant 
in  this  hovel ;  I  should  not  be  a  creature,  to  be  pitied  and  despised.— 
Wear  him,  Bruce,  wear  him,  in  your  heart's  core.  He  gives  the  throne, 
he  might  have  filled." — *^  Make  not  that  a  subject  of  praise,**  cried 
Wallace,  '*  which,  if  I  had  left  undone,  would  have  stamped  me  a  traitor. 
[  have  only  performed  my  duty ;  and  may  the  Holy  Anointer  of  the 
hearts  of  kings  guide  Bruce  to  his  kingdom,  and  keep  him  there  in 
peace  and  honour !" 

Baliol  rose  in  his  bed  at  these  words :  ^''  Bruce,"  said  he,  "  ap- 
proach me  near."  He  okeyed.  The  feeble  monarch  turned  to  \Val- 
lace :  ''  You  have  supported  what  was  my  kingdom,  through  its  last 
struggles  for  Kberty :  pat  fortli  your  hand,  and  support  its  exiled  sove- 
reign, in  his  last  regal  act"  Wallace  raised  the  king,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  assume  a  kneeling  posture.  Dizzy  with  the  exertion,  for  a  mo- 
ment he  rested  on  the  shoulder  of  the  chief;  and  then  looking  up,  be 
met  the  eye  of  Bruce,  gazing  on  him  with  compassionate  interest 
The  unhappy  monarch  stretched  out  his  arms  to  heaven : — **"  May  God 
pardon  the  injuries,  which  my  fatal  ambition  did  to  you  and  yours;  the 
miseries  I  brought  upon  my  country ; — and  let  your  reign  redeem  ot 
errors !  May  the  spirit  of  wisdom  bless  you,  my  son  !"  His  Hands 
Were  now  laid,  with  pious  fervour,  on  the  head  of  Bruce,  who  sank  on 
his  knees  before  him.  "  Whatever  rights  I  had  to  the  crown  of  Seot^ 
land,  by  the  worthlessness  of  my  reign,  they  are  forfeited ;  and  I  re- 
sign all  unto  you,  even  to  the  participation  of  the  mere  tiUe  of  kioK- 
It  has  been,  as  the  ghost  of  my  former  self,  as  an  accusing  spirit  to 
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me ;  but,  I  trust,  an  angel  «f  light  te  you,  it  will  condact  your  people  into 
all  happiness  \^ — Exhausted  by  his  feelings,  he  sunk  back  into  the  aims 
ef  Wallace. — Bruce,  rising  from  his  knees,  poured  a  little  of  the  herb 
balsam  into  the  king's  mouth,  and  he  revived.  As  Wallace  laid  him 
back  on  his  pillow,  he  gazed  wistfully  at  him,  and  grasping  his  hand, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  How  did  I  throw  a  blessing  from  me !  But  in 
those  days,  when  I  rejected  your  services  at  Dunbar,  I  knew  not  the 
Almighty  arm  which  brought  the  boy  of  Ellerslie  to  save  his  country  ! 
— I  scorned' the  patriot  flame,  that  spoke  your  mission,  and  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  departed  from  me  ?"• 

Memory  was  now  busy  with  the  thoughts  of  Bruce.  He  remem- 
bered his  father's  weak,  if  not  criminal  devotion  jit  that  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  Edward  ;  he  remembered  his  heart-wrung  death  ;  and  look* 
bg  at  the  desolate  old  age  of  another  of  Edward's  victims,  his  brave 
soul  melted  to  pity  and  regret ;  and  he  retired  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  to  shed,  unobserved,  the  tears  he  could  not  restrain.  '  Wallace 
soon  after  saw  the  eyes  of  the  exhausted  king  close  in  sleep :  and  cau- 
tious of  awakening  him,  he  did  not  stir ;  but  leaning  against  the  thick 
oaken  frame  of  the  bed,  was  soon  lost  in  as  deep  a  repose. 

Afler  some  time  of  complete  stillness,  (for  the  old  dame,  and  the  at- 
tendants, were  at  rest  in  the  outward  chamber,)  Bruce,  whose  low 
sighs  were  echoed  by  the  wind  alone,  which  swept  in  gusts  by  the  little 
casement,  looked  towards  the  abdicated  monarch's  couch.  He  slept 
profoundly,  yet  frequently  started,  as  if  disturbed  by  troubled  dreams. 
Wallace  moved  not  on  his  hard  pillow ;  and  the  serenity  of  perfect 
peace  rested  upon  all  his  features : — ^"  How  tranquil  is  the  sleep  of  the 
virtuous !"  thought  Bruce,  as  he  contemplated  the  difference  between 
his  state  and  that  of  Baliol's :  '*  there  lies  an  accusing  oonacience ;  here 
rests  one  of  the  most  faultless  of  created  beings.  It  is,  it  is,  the  sleep 
of  innocence ! — Come,  ye  slanderers,"  continued  he,  mentally^calling 
on  those  he  had  left  at  Edward's  court,  "  and  tell  me,  if  an  adulterer 
comd  look  thus  when  he  sleeps ! — ^Is  there  one  trace  of  irregular  pas- 
sion about  that  placid  month  1    Does  one  of  those  heavenly-composed 


#  This  ronoBoifltlon  of  Ballors'ln  &vonr  of  Brooo,  is  an  hiatorloal  fMt ;  and  It  wm 
made  in  Fnneo.   BnehanMi  reUtes  It  In  tbeM  words :~ 

<*  BaUol,  being  sorToanded  with  the  miseries  of  old  age,  ingennonaly  eonfaaied  that 
bis  peceant  exorbitance  was  Jastly  restrained;  and  that  he  was  deservedly  driTon  ont 
of  the  kingdom,  as  unworthy  to  reign.  And,  therefore,  he  was  very  willing  that  his 
kinsman  Robert  should  ei\)oy  the  erown,  by  whose  high  vslour,  singalsr  fellolty,  and 
peat  paioa-takSng,  *twa8  vladleated  Into  its  aadent  splendour.  In  one  thing  he  re- 
Jolflsd,  that  they,  by  whom  he  was  deoolved,  did  not  ei^  the  rewwd  cf  th^  perMI- 
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features  bear  testimony  to  emotions,  which  leare  marks,  eyen  when 
subdued  ? — No  ;  yirtae  has  set  up  her  throne  in  that  breast,  and  veil 
may  kings  eome  to  bow  to  it  !^* 


-»-•-•- 


CHAPTER    LXII 


THE  widow's  cell. 


The  entrance  of  the  old  woman,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  awak- 
ened Wallace ;  but  Baliol  continued  to  sleep.  On  the  chief's  opening 
his  eyes,  Bruce,  with  a  smile,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him.  Wallace 
rose,  and  whispering  the  widow,  to  abide  by  her  guest  till  they  should 
return ;  the  twain  went  forth,  to  enjoy  the  mutual  confidence  of  friend- 
ship. A  wood  opened  its  umbrageous  arms  at  a  little  distance ;  and 
thither,  over  the  dew-bespangled  grass,  they  bent  their  way.  The 
birds  sung  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  Wallace,  seating  himself  under  as 
overhanging  beech,  which  canopied  a  narrow  winding  of  the  rirer 
Seine,  listened,  with  mingled  pain  and  satisfaction,  to  the  commanies^ 
tions  which  Bruce  had  to  impart  relative  to  the  recent  scenes  at 
Durham. 

"So  rapid  had  been  the  events,"  observed  the  Scottish  Prince, 
when  he  concluded  his  narrative,  **  that  all  appears,  to  me  a  tronbled 
vision : — and  blest,  indeed,  was  the  awaking  of  last  night,  when  your 
voice,  sounding  from  the  room  below  that  in  which  I  slept,  called  me 
to  embrace  my  best  friend,  as  became  the  son  of  my  ancestors — free; 
and  ready  (o  renew  the  brightness  of  their  name !'' 

The  discourse  next  turned  on  their  future  plans.  Wallace,  nar- 
rating his  adventure  with  the  Red  Reaver ;  and  the  aeknowledgments  of 
Philip  for  the  rescue  of  his  son ;  proposed,  that  the  favour  he  should 
ask  in  return  (the  King  of  France  being  earnest  to  bestow  on  him  some 
especial  mark  of  gratitude)  should  be  his  interference  with  Edward  ;— 
to  grant  the  Scots  a  peaceable  retention  of  their  rights.  "  In  that  case, 
my  Prince,'*  said  he,  "  you  will  take  possession  of  your  kingdom,  with 
the  olive  branch  in  your  hand."  Bruce  smiled,  but  shook  his  head; 
"  And  what  then  will  Robert  Bruce  be  ?  A  king,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 
king  without  a  name ! — Who  won  me  my  kingdom  ?  Who  aicceraplished 
this  peace  ?  Was  it  not  William  Wallace  K  Can  I  then  consent  to 
mount  the  throne  of  my  ancestors,  so  poor,  so  inconsiderable  a  crea- 
ture ?    I  am  not  jealous  of  your  fame,  Wallace ;  I  glory  in  it ;  for  you 
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are  more  to  me  than  the  light  to  my  eyes : — but  I  would  prove  my  right 
to  the  crown,  by  deeds  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  Till  I  have  shown  my- 
self in  the  field  against  Scotland's  enemies,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  re- 
stored to  my  inheritance,  even  by  you." 

"And  is  it  in  war  alone,"  returned  Wallace,  ***that  you  can  show 
deeds  worthy  of  a  sovereign  ?  Think  a  moment,  my  honoured  Prince, 
and  then  scorn  your  objection.  Look  around  on  the  annals  of  history ; 
nay,  before  your  eyes,  on  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  world  ;  and  see, 
how  many  are  brave  and  complete  generals ;  how  few,  wise  legislators, 
and  such  efficient  rulers,  as  to  procure  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  hap- 
piness to  their  people.  This  is  the  commission  of  a  king :  to  be  the 
representative  on  earth,  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Here  is  ex-  ^ 
ercise  for  courage,  for  enterprise,  for  fortitude,  for  every  virtue  which 
elevates  the  character  of  man :  this  is  the  godlike  jurisdiction  of  a  so- 
vereign. To  go  to  the  field,  to  lead  his  people  to  scenes  of  carnage,  is 
often  a  duty  in  kings ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  necessities,  which,  more 
than  the  trifiing  circumstances  of  sustaining  nature  by  sleep  and  food, 
reminds  the  conc^ueror  of  the  degraded  state  of  mortality.*  The  one, 
shows  the  weakness  of  the  body ;  the  other,  the  corruption  of  the  soul. 
For,  how  far  must  man  have  fallen  beneath  his  former  heavenly  nature, 
before  he  can  delight  in  the  destruction  of  his  fellow-men  !  Lament 
not,  then,  brave  and  virtuous  Prince,  that  I  have  kept  your  hands  from 
the  stains  of  blood.  Show  yourself  beyond  the  vulgar  apprehension  of 
what  is  fame ;  and,  conscious  of  the  powers  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  you^  assume  your  throne  with  the  dignity  that  is  their  due. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  cabinet,  or  in  the  field,  that  He  calls  you  to  act, — 
obey  ;  and  rely  on  it,  a  name  greater  than  that  of  the  hero  of  Macedon, 
will  await  Robert  King  of  Scots !"  —  "  You  almost  persuade  me,"  re- 
turned Bruce :  "  but  let  us  see  Philip,  and  then  I  will  decide." 

As  morning  was  now  advanced,  the  friends  turned  towares  the  cot- 
tage ;  intending  to  see  Baliol  safe ;  and  then  proceed  together  to 
Guienne,  to  the  rescue  of  Lady  Helen  :  that  accomplished,  they  would 
visit  Paris,  and  hear  its  monarch's  determination. 

On  entering  the  hovel,  they  found  Baliol  awake,  and  anxiously  en- 
qniring  of  the  widow,  what  was  become  of  the  two  knights.  At  sight 
of  them,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  both,  and  said,  he  should  be  able 
to  travel  in  a  few  hours.  Wallace  proposed  sending  to  Rouen  for  a 
litter,  to  carry  him  the  more  easily  thither.     "  No,"  cried  Baliol  with 

^  Alexander  the  Great  one  day  said  to  his  friend  Tlcpbiestion,  that  'Hho  business  of 
eatfng  and  drinking  compelled  htm  to  remember,  and  with  a  sonae  of  abasement,  hia 
mortal  nataro,  althougli  be  waa  the  son  of  Ammon.** 
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a  frown ;  '*  Rouen  shall  never  see  me  again  within  its  wadls.  It  wu 
coming  from  thence,  that  I  lost  my  way  last  night;  and  though  my 
poor  servants  would  gladly  have  returned  thither  with  me,  sooner  thui 
see  me  perish  in  the  storm ;  yet  rather  would  I  have  been  found  dead 
on  the  road,  a  reproach  to  the  kings  who  have  betrayed  me,  than  have 
taken  an  hour^s  shelter  in  that  inhospitable  city." 

While  the  friends  took  the  simple  breakfast  prepared  for  them  bj 
the  widow,  Baliol  related,  that  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of 
Philip  le  Bel  with  Edward,  he  had  been  released  from  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  sent  to  France ;  but  under  an  oath  never  to  leave  that 
country.  Philip  gave  the  exiled  king  the  castle  of  Galliard  for  a  re- 
sidence ;  where,  for  some  time,  he  enjoyed  the  shadow  of  royalty; 
having  still  a  sort  of  court,  composed  of  the  noble  followers  with  himt 
and  the  barons  of  the  neighbourhood.  Philip  allowed  him  guards  and 
a  splendid  table.  But  on  the  peace  being  signed  between  France  aad 
England  ;  that  Edward  might  give  up  his  ally  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  to 
his  offended  liege  lord,  Philip  consented  to  relinquish  the  cause  of 
Baliol ;  and,  though  he  should  continue  to  grant  him  a  shelter  in  his 
dominions,  he  removed  from  him  all  the  appendages  oT  a  king. 

"  Accordingly,"  continued  Baliol,  "  the  guard  was  taken  from  07 
gates ;  <my  establishment  ^duced  to  that  of  a  private  nobleman ;  and  no 
longer  having  it  in  my  power  to  gratify  the  avidity,  or  to  flatter  the  am- 
bition of  those  who  came  about  me,  I  was  soon  lefl  nearly  alone.  AH 
but  the  poor  old  men  whom  you  see,  and  who  had  been  faithful  to  me 
through  every  change  of  my  life,  instantly  deserted  the  forlorn  Baliol. 
In  vain  I  remonstrated  with  Philip:  either  my  letters  never  reached 
him,  or  he  disdained  to  answer  th#  man  whose  cause  he  had  abandoned. 
Things  were  in  this  state,  when  the  other  day  an  English  lord  found  it 
convenient  to  bring  his  suite  to  my  castle.  I  received  him  with  bosjH- 
tality ;  bat  soon  foiind  that  what  I  gave  in  kindness,  he  seized  as  a 
right.  —  In  the  true  spirit  of  his  master  Edward,  he  treated  me  more 
like  the  keeper  of  an  hostel,  than  a  generous  host.  And,  on  m^ 
attempting  to  plead  with  him  for  a  Scottish  lady,  whom  his  turbulent 
passions  have  forced  from  her  country,  and  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state 
of  illness,  he  derided  my  arguments ;  sarcastically  telling  me,  that— 
had  I  taken  care  of* my  kingdom,  the  door  would  not  have  been  lellopea 
for  him  to  steal  its  fairest  prize " 

Wallace  interrupted  hind — "  Heaven  grant  yoa  may  be  speaking  of 
Lord  De  Valence,  and  Lady  Helen  Mar!"  —  "I  am,"  replied  BM' 
*^  they  are  now  at  Galliard  ;  and  as  her  illness  seems  a  lingering  one, 
De  Valence  declared  to  me  his  intentions  of  continuing  Uiere.  He 
seized  upon  the  best  apartments ;  and  carried  himself  with  so  mncii 
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haaghtiDess,  that,  provoked  beyond  endurance,  I  ordered  my  horse, 
and,  accompanied  by  my  honest  men,  rode  to  Rouen,  to  obtain  redress 
from  the  governor.  But  the  unworthy  Frenchman  advised  me  to  go 
back,  and,  by  flattering  De  Valence,  try  to  regain  the  favour  of  Edward. 
I  retired  in  indignation,  determining  to  assert  my  own  rights  in  n^y  own 
castle;  but  the  storm  overtook  me; — and  being  abandoned  by  my 
friends,  I  was  saved  by  my  enemies." 

Wallace  explained  his  errand  respecting  Lady  Helen ;  and  anxiously 
enquired  of  Ba]iol  whether  he  meant  to  return  to  Galliard  ?  "  Im- 
mediately," replied  he :  "  go  with  me,  and  if  the  lady  consent,  (which 
I  do  not  doubt ;  for  ahe  scorns  his  prayers  for  her  hand,  and  passes  night 
and  day  in  tears,)  I  engage  to  assist  in  her  escape." 

Baliol  then  advised,  they  should  not  all  return  to  the  castle  together ; 
the  sight  of  two  knights  of  their  appearance,  accompanying  his  host, 
being  likely  to  alarm  De  Valence.  "  The  quietest  way,"  continued  the 
deposed  king,  **  is  the  surest.  Follow  me  at  a  short  distance ;  and  to- 
wards the  shadows  of  evening,  knock  at  the  gates,  and  request  a  night^s 
entertainment.  I  will  grant  it ;  and  then  your  happy  destiny,  ever  for- 
tunate Wallace,  must  do  the  rest." 

This  scheme  being  approved,  a  litter  of  hurdles  was  formed  for  the 
invalid  monarch^nd  the  old  woman's  pallet  spread  upon  it :  "I  will 
return  it  to  yon,  my  good  widow,"  said  Baliol ;  "  and  with  proofs  of 
my  gratitude."  The  two  friends  assisted  the  king  to  rise.  When  he 
set  his  foot  to  the  floor,  he  felt  so  surprisingly  better,  that  he  thought 
he  could  ride  tlie  journey.  Wallace  over-ruled  this  wish ;  and,  with 
Bruce,  supported  his  emaciated  flgure  towards  the  door.  The  widow 
stood,  to  see  her  guests  depart.  As  Baliol  mounted  the  litter,  he  slid 
a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand.  Wallace  saw  not  what  the  king  had 
given,  and  gave  a  purse  as  his  reward.  Bruce  had  naught  to  bestow. 
He  had  left  Durham  with  little,  and  that  little  was  expended.  *'  My 
good  widow,"  said  he,  "  I  am  poor  in  every  thing,  but  gratitude.  In 
lieu  of  gold,  yon  must  accept  my  prayera !" — "  May  they,  sweet  youth," 
replied  she,  ^*  return  on  your  own  head ;  giving  you  bread  from  the 
barren  land^  and  water  out  of  the  sterile  rock !"  —  "  And  have  you  no 
blessing  for  me,  mother  ?"  asked  Wallace,  turning  round,  and  regarding 
her  with  an  impressive  look  ;  "  some  spirit  you  wist  not  of  speaks  in 
your  words." — *^  Then  it  must  be  a  good  spirit,"  answered  she ;  "  for 
ail  around  me  betokens  gladness.  The  Scripture  saith,  *  Be  kind  to 
the  wayfaring  man,  for  many  have  so  entertained  angels,  unawares !' 
Yesterday,  at  this  time,  I  was  the  poorest  of  all  the  daughters  of 
charity.  Last  night,  1  opened  my  doors  in  the  storm ;  you  enter,  and 
five  me  riches ;  he  follows  and  endows  me  with  his  prayers !    Am  I 
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not,  then,  greatly  favoared  by  Him  who  dispenseth  to  all  who  trust  in 
Him  ?  His  mercy,  and  your  goodness,  shall  not  be  hidden ;  for,  from 
this  day  forth,  I  will  light  a  fire  each  night  in  a  part  of  my  house  whence 
it  may  be  seen  to  every  side  from  a  great  distance.  Like  you,  princely 
knight,  whose  gold  will  make  it  burn,  it  shall  shine  afar ;  and  give  light 
and  comfort  to  all  who  approach  it."  —  "And  when  you  look  on  it,** 
said  Wallace,  "  tell  your  beads  for  me.  I  am  a  son  of  war ;  and  it  maj 
blaze,  when  my  vital  spark  is  expiring."  The  widow  paused,  gazed  on 
him  steadily,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  *'  Is  it  possible,"  cried  she, 
"  that  beautiful  face  may  be  laid  in  dust,  that  youthful  form  lie  cold  in 
clay, — and  these  aged  limbs  survive,  to  light  a  beacon  to  your  memory! 
— and  it  shall  arise !  it  shall  bum  like  a  holy  flame,  an  incense  to 
Heaven,  for  the  soul  of  him  who  has  succoured  the  feeble,  and  made 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy !"  Wallace  pressed  the  old  woman*! 
withered  hand :  Bruce  did  the  same.  She  saw  them  mount  their 
horses ;  and  when  they  disappeared  from  her  eyes,  returned  into  hei 
cottage  and  wepL 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


CHATEAU  OALLIARD. 


When  Baliol  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  ChAteau  Galliard,  be 
pointed  to  a  wooded  part  of  the  forest,  and  told  the  friends,  that  under 
its  groves  they  had  best  shelter  themselves  tfll  the  sun  set ;  soon  after 
which  he  should  expect  them  at  the  castle. 

Long  indeed  seemed  the  interval.  It  usually  happens,  that  in  con- 
templating a  project,  while  the  period  of  its  execution  appears  distant, 
we  think  on  it  with  composure ;  but  when  the  time  of  action  is  near, 
when  we  only  wait  the  approach  of  an  auxiliary,  or  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  every  passing  moment  seems  an  age ;  and  the  impatient  soul  is 
ready  to  break  every  bound,  to  grasp  the  completion  of  its  enterprise. 
So  Wallace  now  felt^-felt  as  he  had  never  done  before ;  for  in  all  his 
warlike  exploits,  each  achievement  had  immediately  followed  the  mo- 
ment of  resolve ;  but  here,  he  was  dekiyed,  to  grow  in  ardour  as  he 
contemplated  an  essay,  in  which  every  generous  principle  of  man  was 
summoned  into  action.  He  was  going  to  rescne  a  helpless  woman 
from  the  hands  of  a  mai  of  violence ;  she  was  also  the  daughter  of  his 
first  ally  in  the  great  struggle  for  Scotland,  and  who  had  fallen  in  the 
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cause.  Glad  was  he  then,  to  see  the  sun  sink  behind  the  distant  hills. 
At  that  moment,  he  and  his  friend  closed  their  visors,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  set  off  on  full  speed  towards  the  ch&teau. 

When  they  came  in  view  of  the  antique  towers  of  Galliard,  they 
slackened  their  pace,  and  leisurely  advanced  to  the  gates.  The  buglo 
of  Wallace  demanded  admittance ;  a  courteous  assent  was  brought  by 
the  warder ;  the  gates  unfolded,  the  friends  entered ;  and  in  the  next 
instant  they  were  conducted  into  a  room  where  Baliol  sat^  De  Va- 
lence was  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  great  chafe :  he  started  at  sight  of 
the  princely  armour  of  Wallace ;  (for  he,  as  Baliol  had  done,  now  con- 
ceived, from  the  lilied  diadem,  that  the  stranger  must  be  of  the  royal 
house  of  France ;)  and  composing  his  turbulent  spirit,  he  bowed  re- 
spectfully to  the  supposed  prince.  Wallace  returned  the  salutation ; 
and  Baliol,  rising,  accosted  him  with  a  dignified  welcome.  He  saw 
the  mistake  of  De  Valence,  and  perceived  how  greatly  it  might  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  their  project. 

On  his  host^s  return  to  the  chftteau,  De  Valence  had  received  him 
with  more  than  his  former  insolence ;  for  the  governor  of  Rouen  had 
sent  him  information  of  the  despised  monarch's  discontent : — ^and  when 
the  despotic  lord  heard  a  bugle  at  the  gate,  and  learned  that  it  was  an- 
swered by  the  admission  of  two  travelling  knights,  he  flew  to  Baliol  in 
displeasure,  com!handing  him  to  recall  his  granted  leave. — ^At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  wrath,  Wallace  entered,  and  covered  him  with  confusion. 
Struck,  with  seeing  a  French  prince,  in  one  of  the  persons  he  was 
going  to  treat  with  such  indignity,  he  shrunk  into  himself;  and  bowed 
before  him,  with  all  the  cowering  meanness  of  his  base  and  haughty 
soul.  Wallace,  feeling  his  real  pre-eminence,  bent  his  head  in  acknow- 
ledgment, with  a  majesty,  which  convinced  the  Earl  that  he  was  not 
mistaken.  Baliol  welcomed  his  guests,  in  a  manner  not  to  dispel  the 
illusion. 

*'  Happy  am  I,**  cried  he,  '*  that  the  hospitality,  which  John  Baliol 
intended  to  show  to  a  mere  traveller,  confers  on  him  the  distinction  of 
serving  one  of  a  race,  whose  favour  confers  protection,  and  its  friend- 
ship, honour."  Wallace  returned  a  gracious  reply  to  this  speech ;  and 
tumin^to  Bruce,  said,  "  This  knight  is  my  friend ;  and  though  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  neither  of  us  choose  to  disclose  our  names 
during  our  journey ;  yet,  whatever  they  may  be,  I  trust  ypu  will  con- 
fide in  the  word  of  one,  whom  you  have  honoured  by  the  address  you 
have  now  made!'  and,  believe,  that  his  friend  is  not  unworthy  the 
hospitalities  of  him  who  was  once*  King  of  Scots.'' 

De  Valence  now  approached ;  and  'announcing  who  he  was,  assured 
the  knights,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  whom  he  was  going 
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to  lepresent  in  Guienne,  of  every  respect  from  himself,  and  assistance 
fitrai  his  retinae,  to  bring  them  properly  on  their  way.  "  I  retam  you 
the  thanks  due  to  your  courtesy,"  replied  Wallace ;  "  and  shaH  certainly 
remain  to-night  a  burden  on  King  Baliol ;  but  in  the  morning  we  must 
depart  as  we  came ;  having  a  tow  to  perform,  which  exclndes  the 
service  of  attendants." 

A  splendid  supper  was  served,  at  the  board  of  which  De  Valence 
sat,  as  well  as  Baliol.  From  the  moment  that  the  strangeiB  entered, 
the  English  Earl  never  withdrew ;  so  cautious  was  he  to  prevent  Ba- 
liol informing  his  illustrious  guests  of  the  captivity  of  Lady  Helen  Mar. 
Wallace  eat  nothing ;  he  sat  with  his  visor  stfll  closed ;  and  almost  in 
profound  silence,  never  speaking  but  when  spoken  to,  and  then  on]y 
answering  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  De  Valence  supposed  that  this 
taciturnity  was  connected  with  his  vow,  and  did  not  further  remark  it; 
but  Bruce  (who  at  Caen  had  furnished  himself  with  a  complete  suit  of 
black  armour)  appeared,  though  equally  invisible  under  his  visor,  infi- 
nitely more  accessible.  The  humbler  fashion  of  his  martial  accoutre- 
ment did  not  announce  the  prince ;  but  his  carriage  was  bo  noble,  his 
conversation  bespoke  so  accompHshed  a  mind  and  brave  a  spirit,  that 
De  Valence  did  not  doubt  that  both  the  men  before  him  were  of  the 
royal  family.  He  had  never  seen  Charles  de  Valois ;  and  believing 
that  he  now  saw  him  in  Wallace,  he  directed  all  that  discourse  to  Bruce, 
which  he  meant  should  reach  the  ear  of  De  Valois ;  and  from  him,  ppss 
to  that  of  the  King  of  France.  Bruce  guessed  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind ;  and  with  as  much  amusement,  as  design,  led  forward  the  Earl's 
mistake  ;  but  rather  by  allowing  him  to  deceive  himself,  than  by  any 
actual  hints  on  his  side  to  increase  the  deception.  De  Valence  threw 
out  hints  respecting  a  frontier  town  in  Guienne,  which,  he  said,  he 
thought  his  royal  master  could  be  persuaded  to  yield  to  the  French  mo- 
narch, as  naturally  belonging  to  Gascony.  But  then  the  afiair  mustbe 
properly  represented,  he  added ;  and  had  he  motive  enough  to  in- 
vestigate some  parchments  in  his  possession,  he  believed  he  could  place 
the  affair  in  a  true  light,  and  convince  Edward  of  the  superior  claims 
of  the  French  king^.  Then  casting  out  hints  of  the  claim  he  had,  by 
right  of  his  ancestors,  to  the  seigniory  of  Valence  in  Dauphiny,  be 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  if  Philip  would  invest  him  with  the  re- 
venues of  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  he  would  engage  that  the  other  town, 
in  question,  should  be  delivered  to  France. 

Notwithstanding  BalioFs  resolution  to  keep  awake,  and  assist  hie 
friends  in  their  entei7>ri8e,  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue,  that  he  feD 
asleep  soon  after  supper ;  and  so  gave  De  Valence  full  opportunity  to 
unveil  his  widely  grasping  mind  to  the  Scottish  chiefs.     Wallace  now 
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saw  tbat  the  execution  of  his  project  must  depend  wholly  upon  himself; 
and  hew  to  infonn  Helen  that  he  was  in  the  castle,  and  of  his  plan  to 
get  her  out  of  it,  hardly  occupied  him  more,  than  what  to  devise  to  de- 
tain De  Valence  in  the  hanqueting-room,  while  he  went  forth  to  prose- 
cute his  design.  As  these  thoughts  absorbed  him,  by  an  unconscious 
movement  he  turned  towards  the  £nglish  Earl.  De  Valence  paused, 
and  looked  at  him,  supposing  he  was  going  to  speak ;  but  finding  him 
still  silent,  the  Earl  addressed  him,  though  with  some  hesitation  ;  feel- 
ing an  inexplicable  awe  of  directly  saying  to  him,  what  he  had  so  easily 
uttered  to  his  more  approachable  companion.  "  I  seek  not,  illustriopd 
stranger,"  said  he,  "  to  enquire  the  name,  you  have  already  intimated 
must  be  concealed  ;  but  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  that  brilliant  circlet 
around  your  brows,  to  be  convinced  (as  none  other  than  the  royal  hand 
of  Philip  could  bestow  it)  that  it  distinguishes  a  man  of  the  first  honour. 
You  now  know  my  sentiments.  Prince  ;  and  for  the  advantage  of  both 
kings,  I  confide  them  to  your  services."  Wallace  rose :  "  Whether  I 
am  prince  or  viissal,"  replied  he,  "  my  services  shall  ever  be  given  in 
the  cause  of  justice ;  and  of  that  Earl  De  Valence,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced  when  next  you  hear  of  me.  My  friend^^'  cried  he,  turning  to 
Bruce, ''  you  will  remain  with  our  host :  I  go  to  perform  the  vigils  of 
my  vow." 

Bruce  understood  him.  It  was  not  merely  with  their  host  he  was 
to  remain,  but  to  detain  De  Valence ;  and  opening  at  once  the  versatile 
powers  of  his  abundant  mind,  his  vivacity  charmed  the  Earl ;  whilo 
the  magnificence  of  his  views  in  policy  corroborated  to  De  Valence  the 
idea  that  he  was  conversing  with  one,  whose  birth  had  placed  him 
beyond  even  the  temptations  of  those  ambitions,  which  were  at  that 
moment  subjecting  his  auditor's  soul  to  every  species  of  flattery,  mean- 
ness, and,  in  fact,  disloyalty.  Bruce,  in  his  turn,  listened  with'  much 
apparent  interest  to  all  De  Valence^s  dreams  of  aggrandisement ;  and 
recollecting  his  reputation  for'  a  love  of  wine,  he  replenished  the 
EarPs  goblet  so  often,  that  the  fumes  made  him  forget  all  reserves ; 
and  after  pouring  forth  the  whole  history  of  his  attachment  to  Helen, 
and  his  resolution  to  subdn^  her  abhorrence,  by  love  and  grandeur,  he 
gradually  lowered  his  key,  and  at  last  fell  fast  asleep. 

Meanwhile,  Wallace  wrapped  himself  in  BalioFs  blue  cloak,  which 
lay  in  the  ante-room ;  and  enveloping  even  his  helmet,  in  the  friendly 
mantle,  he  moved  swiftly  along  the  gallery  towards  the  chamber  of 
Helen.  To  be  prepared  for  obstacles,  he  had  obtained  from  Baliol  a 
particular  description  of  the  situation  of  every  apartment  leading  to  it 
It  was  now  within  an  hour  of  midnight.  He  passed  through  several 
largo  vacant  roopis,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  important  door.  It 
21* 
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opened  into  a  small  chamber,  in  which  two  female  attendants  lay 
asleep.  He  gently  raised  the  latch ;  and,  with  caution  taking  the  lamp 
which  burnt  on  the  table,  glided  softly  through  the  curtains  which  filled 
the  cedar  arch  that  led  into  the  apartment  of  Helen.  He  approached 
the  bed,  covering  the  light  with  his  band,  while  he  observed  her.  She 
was  in  a  profound  sleep,  bnt  pale  as  the  sheet  which  enveloped  her  :— 
her  countenance  seemed  troubled,  her  brows  frequently  knit  themselvcd, 
she  started  as  she  dreamt,  as  if  in  apprehension.     Once  he  heard  her 

lips  faintly  murmur,  "  Save  me,  my  father !  on  you  alone ^  Uiere 

she  stopped.  His  heart  bled  at  this  appeal.  "  Thy  father^s  friend 
comes  to  save  thee,'^  be  would  have  cried,  but  he  checked  the  excla- 
mation : — his  hand  dropped  at'  the  same  instant  from  before  the  lamp, 
and  the  blaze  striking  full  on  her  eyes,  waked  her. — She  looked  up ; 
she  believed  her  dream  realised ;  De  Valence  leaning  over  her  bed,  and 
herself  wholly  in  his  power !  A  shriek  of  horror  was  bursting  from 
her  lips,  when  Wallace  hastily  raised  his  visor. — At  the  moment  when 
despair  was  in  her  orphan  heart,  and  her  whole  soul  turned  with  abhor- 
rence from  the  supposed  De  Valence,  she  met  the  eyes  dearest  to  her 
on  earth — tliose  of  indeed  her  father^s  friend ! — Stretching  forth  her  ~ 
arms,  for  an  instant  she  seemed  flying  to  the  protection  of  him  to  whose 
honour  she  had  been  bequeathed ;  but  falling  back  again  on  her  bed,  the 
glad  surprise  of  seeing  him,  who,  in  her  estimation,  was  her  only  earthly 
security,  now  that  her  father  was  no  more,  shook  her  with  such  emo- 
tion, that  Wallace  feared  to  see  her  delicate  frame  sink  into  some  deadly 
swoon.  Alarmed  for  her  life,  or  the  accomplishment  of  her  deliver- 
ance, he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  sofUy  whispered, 
"  Be  composed,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  and  your  own  safety.  Be 
collected  and  firm,  and  you  shall  fly  this  place  with  me  to-night^ 
Hardly  conscious  of  the  action,  Helen  grasped  the  hand  that  held  hers, 
and  would  have  replied ;  but  her  voice  failing,  she  fainted  on  his  arm. 
Wallace  now  saw  no  alternative  but  to  remove  her  hence,  even  in  this 
insensible  state ;  and,  raising  her  gently  in  his  arms,  enveloped  in  the 
silk  coverlid ;  with  cautious  steps,  he  bore  her  through  the  curtained 
entrance,  and  passed  the  sleeping  damsels,  into  the  ante-rooms.  To 
meet  any  of  De  Valence's  men,  while  in  this  situation,  would  betray  all. 
To  avoid  this,  he  hastened  through  the  illuminated  passages,  and  turn- 
ing into  the  apartment  appointed  for  himself,  laid  the  now  reviving 
Helen  upon  a  couch.  "  Water,"  said  she  ;  "  and  I  shall  soon  be  my- 
self again."  He  gave  her  some ;  and  at  the  same  time  laying  a  page's 
suit  of  clothes  (which  Baliol  had  provided)  beside  her ;  "Dress  your- 
self in  these.  Lady  Helen,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  withdraw,  meanwhile, 
into  tlie  passage ;  but  your  safety  depends  on  expedition.'* 
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Before  she  could  answer,  he  had  disappeared.  Helen  instantly 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  to  thank  a  Higher  Power,  for  this  com- 
mencement of  her  deliverance,  and  to  beseech  his  blessing  on  its  con- 
summation. She  rose  strengthened ;  and,  obeying  Wallace,  the  moment 
she  was  equipped  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  latch ;  but  the  watchful 
ear  of  her  friend  heard  her,  and  he  immediately  opened  the  door.  The 
lamps  of  the  gallery  shone  full  upon  the  light  grace  of  her  figure,  as 
shrinking  with  blushing  modesty,' and  yet  eager  to  be  with  her  pre- 
server, she  stood  hesitating  before  him.  He  threw  his  cloak  over  her, 
and  putting  her  arm  through  his,  in  the  unobscured  blaze  of  his  princely 
armour  he  descended  to  the  lower  hall  of  the^castle.  One  man  only 
was  there.  Wallace  ordered  him  to  open  the  great  door. — ^*'  It  is  a  fine 
night,"  said  he,  *^  and  I  shall  ride  some  miles  before  1  sleep." — ^The 
man  asked  if  he  were  to  saddle  the  horses ; — he  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  the  gate  being  immediately  unbarred,  Wallace  led  his 
precious  charge  into  the  freedom  of  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
the  outside  of  those  towers  which  she  had  entered  as  the  worst  of  all 
prisoners,  her  heart  so  overflowed  with  gratitude  to  her  deliverer,  that 
sinking  by  his  side  upon  her  knees,  she  could  only  grasp  his  hand,  and 
bathe  it  with  the  pure  tears  of  rescued  innocence.  Her  manner  pene- 
trated his  soul ;  he  raised  her  in  his  arms ;  but  she,  dreading  that  she 
had  perhaps  done  too  much,  convulsively  articulated — ^^  My  father — 

his  blessing "    "  Was  a  rich  endowment,  Lady'JHelen,"  returned 

Wallace,  '*  and  you  shall  ever  find  me  deserving  it"  Her  head  leaned 
on  his  breast.  But  how  different  was  the  lambent  flame  which  seemed 
to  emanate  from  either  heart,  aa-they  now  beat  against  each  other,  from 
the  destructive  fire  which  shot  from  the  burning  veins  of  Lady  Mar ; 
when  she  would  have  polluted,  with  her  unchaste  lips,  this  shrine  of  a 
beloved  wife,  this  bosom  consecrated  to  her  sacred  image ! — ^Wallace 
had  shrunk  from  her,  as  from  the  touch  of  some  hideous  contagion ; 
but  with  Lady  Helen,  it  was  soul  meeting  soul ;  it  was  innocence,  rest- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  virtue.  No  thought  that  saints  would  not  have 
approved  was  there ;  no  emotion,  which  angels  might  not  hare  shared, 
glowed  in  their  grateful  bosoms — she,  grateful  to  him ;  both  grateful 
to  God. 

The  man  brought  the  horses  from  the  stable.  He  knew  that  two 
strangers  had  arrived  at  the  castle,  and  not  noticing  Helenas  stature, 
supposed  they  were  both  before  him.  He  had  been  informed  by  the 
servants,  that  the  taller  of  the  two  was  the  Count  de  Valois ;  and  he 
now  held  the  stirrup  for  him  to  mount. — But  Wallace  placed  Helen  on 
Bruce's  hors^  :  and  then  vaulting  on  his  own^  put  a  piece  of  gold  into 
the  attcndantV  hand.     "  You  will  return,  noble  Prince  V^  enquired  the 


"  <;ome  m  the  power  oi  your  roya 
mand  the  Lady  Helen  Mar  of  Lord 

Helen,  who  had  listened  with 
nearer  Wallace,  and  whispered  in  an 
away !"    The  man  was  close  enougl 
in  a  burst  of  doubtful  joy :  "  Is  it 
knight,  and  Joppa  Grimsby  will  serr^ 
cried  Helen,  recollecting  his  Toice, 
name:  "What!  the  honest  Englisl 
will  indeed  value  so  trusty  a  follower 

The  name  of  Grimsby,  was  too  fit 
too  closely  associated  with  his  most  c 
to  recognise  it  with  melancholy  pleaso: 
bat  he  knew  him  well  worthy  of  his 
he  really  desired  io  follow  Lady  Hele 
the  stables  : — ^when  they  were  brough 
concerted  with  Bruce : — as  soon  as  1: 
of  the  castle,  he  was  to  sound  the  Sc< 

The  happy  tidings  met  the  ear  of  tl 
ing  the  sleep  of  De  Valence,  for  fear  1 
room,  interrupt  Wallace  in  his  enteri 
port,  when  the  first  note  of  the  hori 
him ! — He  sprang  on  his  feet.  The 
Baliol  V  who  had  been  lying  all  the 
Bruce  made  a  sign  to  him  to  be  sih 
energy,  forgot  the  former  Baliol  in 
bending  his  knee,  kissed  the  hand  he 
the  room  in  an  ii»«*««* 
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ger,  to  breathe  a  word ;  but  she  guessed  that  it  must  be  either  Murray 
or  Edwin.  De  Valence  had  barbarously  told  her,  that  not  only  her 
father  was  no  more,  but  that  her  uncles,  the  Lords  Both  well  and  Ruth- 
Ten,  had  been  killed  in  the  last  battle.  Hence,  with  a  saddened,  joy, 
one  of  her  two  bereaved  cousins  she  now  prepared  to  86e ; — and  every 
filial  recollection  pressing  on  her  heart,  her  tears  flowed  silently  and  in 
abundance.  As  Bruce  approached,  his  black  mantle  so  wTapped  him 
she  could  not  distinguish  his  figure.  Wallace  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  him  in  silence :  he  grasped  it,  with  the  warm  but  mute  congratula- 
tion of  friendship;  and  throwing  himself  on  his  horse,  triumphantly 
exclaimed, ''  Now  for  Paris  !"  Helen  recognised  none  she  knew,  in 
the  voice ;  and  drawing  close  to  the  white  coarser  of  Wallace ;  with 
something  like  disappointment  mingling  with  her  happier  thoughts,  she* 
made  her  horse  keep  pace  with  the  fleetness  of  her  companions.* 


»♦  • 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

F0RI8T    OF  YINCENNES. 

Atoiding  the  frequented  track  to  Paris,  Wallace  (to  whom  Grimsby 
was  now  a  valuable  auxiliary,  he  being  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try,) took  a  sequestered  path  by  the  banks  of  the  Mame ;  and  entered 
the  forest  of  Vincennes  just  as  the  moon  set. — Having  ridden  far,  and 
without  cessation,  the  old  soldier  proposed  their  alighting,  to  aUow  the 
lady  an  opportunity  of  reposing  awhile  under  the  trees. — Helen  was  in- 
deed nearly  exhausted  ;  though  the  idea  of  her  happy  flight,  b^  inspir- 
ing her  with  a  strength  which  surprised  even  herself,  for  a  long  time 
had  kept  her  insensible  to  fatigue.  While  her  friends  pressed  on,  with 
a  speed  which  allowed  no  more  conversation  than  occasional  enquiries 
of  how  dhe  bore  the  journey,  the  swiftness  of  the  motion,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  events  which  had  brought  her  from  the  most  frightful  of 
situations,  into  one  the  dearest  to  her  secret  and  hardly-breathed  wishes, 
— so  bewildered  her  faculties,  that  she  almost  feared  she  was  only  en- 

*  The  ruins  of  Cfaftteau  Oalliard  yet  remath ;  bat  tradition  does  not  exist  in  modern 
France,  as  It  still  does  In  Scotland^  to  tell  the  tales  of  other  tlmea.  The  besom  of  half  a 
eentary*8  revolution  has  done  more  towards  obliterating  these  noble  memories,  than  all 
the  gra^aally  wearing  footsteps  of  nearly  six  hundred  former  yeats.  Those  who  teaoh 
men  to  forget  the  post,  teaeh  them  to  deservo  to  be  forgotten  themselves 
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joying  one  of  those  dreams  which,  since  her  captiritj,  had  oftm  mocked 
her  with  the  image  of  Wallace  and  her  reload^  ;  and,  everj  moment, 
she  dreaded  to  awake,  and  find  herself  still  the  prisoner  of  De  Va- 
lence.— **  I  want  no  rest,"  replied  she  to  the  obserration  of  Grimsby ; 
'*  I  could  feel  none,  till  we  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  over- 
taken by  my  enemy.'* — "  You  are  as  safe  in  this  wood.  Lady,'*  returned 
the  soldier,  '*  as  you  can  be  in  any  place  betwixt  Galliard  and  Paris. 
It  is  many  miles  from  the  ch&teau  ;  and  lies  in  so  remote  a  directioo, 
that  were  the  £arl  to  pursue  ns,  I  am  sure  he  would  nerer  choose  this 
path." — "  And  did  he  even  come  up  with  us,  dear  Lady  Helen,**  said 
Wallace,  "  could  you  fear,  when  with  your  father's  friend  1" — ^''  It  is, 
for  my  father's  friend,  I  fear,*'  gently  answered  she ;  "  I  can  have  oo 
dreads  for  myself  while  under  such  protection." 

A  very  little  more,  persuaded  Helen ;  and  Grimsby  having  spread 
his  cloak  on  the  grass,  Wallace  lifled  her  from  the  horse.  As  soon  as 
she  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  her  head  grew  giddy,  and  she  must  bave 
fallen,  but  for  the  supporting  arm  of  her  watchful  friend.  He  carried 
her  to  the  couch  prepared  by  the  good  soldier,  and  laid  her  on  it 
Grimsby  had  been  more  provident  than  they  could  have  expected ;  for, 
ailer  saddling  the  second  pair  of  horses,  he  had  returned  into  the  hall 
for  his  cloak,  and  taking  an  undrawn  flask  of  wine  from  the  seneschal's 
supper  table,  put  it  into  his  vest.  This  he  now  produced,  and  Wallace 
made  Helen  drink  some  of  it.  TJie  cordial  revived  her ;  and  sinking 
on  her  pillow  of  leaves,  she  soon  found  the  repose  her  wearied  frame 
demanded  and  induced.  For  fear  of  disturbing  her,  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Wallace  watched  at  her  head,  and  Bruce  sat  at  her  feet, 
while  Grimsby  remained  with  the  horses,  as  a  kind  of  outpost. 

Sweet  was  her  sleep ;  for  the  thoughts  with  which  she  sunk  ioto 
slumber  occupied  her  dreams.  Still  she  was  riding  by  the  side  of 
Wallace^  and  listening  to  his  voice,  cheering  her  through  the  lengthen- 
ing way !  But  some  wild  animal  in  its  nightly  prowl  starting  upon 
the  horses,  they  began  to  snort  and  plunge ;  and  though  the  no  le^  ter- 
rified alarmer  fled  far  away,  it  was  witil  difficulty  the  voice  and  man- 
agement of  Grimsby  could  quiet  iheak  The  noise  suddenly  awoke 
Helen  ;  and  her  scattered  faculties  not  immediately  recollecting  them* 
selves,  she  felt  an  instant  impression  that  all  had  indeati^heen  but  a 
dream;  and  starting,  in  affright,  she  exclaimed, — ^'^  Where  am  It 
Wallace,  where  art  thou  ?** — "  Here  P'  cried  he,  pressing  her  hand  to  his 
breast,  with  fraternal  tenderness  ;  "  I  am  here  ;  you  are  safe  with  your 
friend  and  brother.*'  Her  heart  beat  w^ith  a  terror  which  this  aasuraooe 
could  hardly  subdue.  At  last  she  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  ^*'  Forgive 
me,  if  my  senses  arc  a  little  strayed  ? — ^I  have  suflfered  so  much,  and 
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this  release  seems  so  miracalons,  that  at  moments  I  hardly  believe  it 
real.  I  wish  daylight  ^ere  come,  that  I  might  be  convinced.**  When 
she  had  ottered  these  words,  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  added, 
'*  But  I  am  very  weak  to  talk  thus ; — ^I  believe  my  late  terrors  have 
disordered  my  head.'' 

"  What  you  feel,  Lady,  is  only  natural,"  observed  Bruce  ;  "  1  ex- 
perienced the  same  when  I  first  regained  my  liberty,  and  found  myself 
on  the  road  to  join  Sir  William  Wallace.  Dear,  indeed,  is  liberty  ; 
but  dearer  is  the  friend  whose  virtues  make  our  recovered  freedom 
sure." — ^**  Who  speaks  to  me  V*  said  Helpn,  in  a  low  voice  to  Wallace, 
and  raising  her  head  from  that  now  supporting  arm,  on  which  she  felt 
she  did  but  too  much  delight  to  lean.  "  One,"  answered  Wallace,  in 
the  same  tone,  **  who  is  not  to  be  publicly  known,  until  occasion  de- 
mands it ;  one  who,  I  trust  in  God,  will  one  day  seal  the  happiness  of 
Scotland, — ^Robert  Bruce."  That  name  which,  when  in  her  idea  it 
belonged  to  Wallace,  used  to  raise  such  emotions  in  her  breast,  she  now 
heard  with  an  indifference  that  surprised  her.  But  who  could  be  more 
to  Scotland  than  Wallace  had  been  ?  All  that  was  in  the  power  of 
patriot,  or  of  king  to  do  for  his  country,  he  had  done ;  and  what  then 
was  Bruce,  in  her  estimation  ?  One  who,  basking  in  pleasures  while  his 
country  suffered,  allowed  a  brave  subject  to  breast,  to  overthrow,  every 
danger,  before  he  would  put  himself  forward  !  and  now  he  appeared, 
to  assume  a  throne,  which,  though  his  right  by  birth,  he  had  most  justly 
forfeited,  by  neglecting  the  duties  indispensable  in  the  heir  of  so  great 
and  oppressed  a  kingdom  !  These  would  have  been  her  thoughts  of 
him  : — but  Wallace  called  this  Bruce  his  friend  !  and  the  few  words 
she  had  heard  him  speak,  being  full  of  gratitude  to  her  deliverer,  that 
engaged  her  esteem. 

The  answer,  however,  which  she  made  to  the  reply  of  Wallace, 
was  spontaneous ;  and  it  struck  upon  the  heart  of  Bruce :  "  EIow 
long,"  said  she,  *'  have  you  promised  Scotland  it  should  see  that 
day !" 

"  Long  to  my  grief,  Lady  Helen,"  rejoined  Bruce  :  "  I  would  say 
to  my  shame ; — had  I  ever  intentionally  erred  towards  my  country  : 
but  ignorance  of  her  state,  and  of  the  depth  of  Edward's  treachery, 
was  my  crime.  I  only  required  to  be  shown  the  right  path,  to  pursue 
it ;  pni  Sir  William  Wallace  came  to  point  the  way.  My  soul.  Lady, 
is  not  unworthy  the  destiny  to  which  he  calls  me."  Had  there  been  light, 
she  would  have  seen  the  flush  of  conscious  virtue,  that  overspread  his 
fine  countenance  whi)e  he  spoke ;  but  the  words  were  sufficient  to  im- 
press her  with  that  respect  he  deserved,  and  which  her  answer  showed. 
— ^'^  My  father  taught  me  to  consider  the  Bruce,  the  rightful  heirs  of 
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Scotland  :  aiid  now  that  I  see  the  day,  which  he  so  oilen  wished  to 
hail,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  termination  of  Scotland's  woes. 

Oh !  had  it  been  before !   perhaps "  here  she  paused,  for  tears 

stopped  her  utterance.  **  You  think,''  rejoined  Bruce,  ^*  that  much 
bloodshed  might  have  been  spared  !  But,  dear  Lady,  poison  not  the 
comfort  of  your  life  by  that  belief.  No  man  e3dst8,  who  could  ha^e 
effected  so  much  for  Scotland  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so  little  loss, 
as  our  Wallace  has  done.  Who,  like  him,  makes  mercy' the  compan- 
ion of  war ;  and  compels  eren  his  enemies  to  emulate  the  clemency 
he  shows  ?  Fewer  have  been  slain  on  the  Scottish  side,  during  the 
whole  of  his  struggle  with  Edward,  than  were  lost  by  Baliol  on  the 
fatal  day  of  Dunbar.  Then,  no  quarter  was  given  ;  and  too  many  of 
the  wounded  were  |eil  to  perish  on  the  field.  But  with  Wallace,  life 
was  granted  to  all  who  asked ;  the  wounded  enemy,  and  the  friend, 
were  alike  succoured  by  him.  This  conduct  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
the  Southron  generals,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  generosity ;  and  thus, 
comparatively  few  have  been  lost.  But  if  in  that  number,  some  wen 
our  noblest  chiefs,  we  must  be  resigned  to  yield  to  God  what  is  his 
own ;  nay,  we  must  be  grateful,  daughter  of  the  gallant  Mar,  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  taken.  They  fell  in  the  arms  of  true  gloiy, 
like  parents  defending  their  offspring :  while  others — my  grand&ther, 
and  father — perished  with  broken  hearts ;  in  unavailing  lamentations, 
that  they  could  not  share  the  fate  of  those  who  died  for  Scotland." 
— ^**  But  you,  dear  Bruce,"  returned  Wallace,  "  will  live  for  her :  will 
teach  those,  whose  hearts  have  bled  in  her  cause,  to  find  a  balm  for 
every  wound,  in  her  prosperity." 

Helen  smiled  through  her  tears,  at  these  words. — ^They  spoke  Ihe 
heavenly  consolation,  which  had  descended  on  her  own  mooming 
spirit.  "If  Scotland  be  to  rest,  under  the  happy  reign  of  Robert 
Bruce,  then  envy  cannot  again  assail  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  mj 
father  has  not  shed  his  blood  in  vain.  His  beatified  spirit,  with  those 
of  my  uncles  Bothwell  and  Ruthven,  will  rejoice  in  such  peace ;  and  I 
shall  enjoy  it  to  felicity,  in  so  sacred  a  participation."  Surprised  at 
her  associating  the  name  of  Lord  Ruthven  with  those  who  had  fallen, 
Wallace  interrupted  her  with  the  assurance  of  her  uncle's  safety.  The 
Scottish  chiefs  easily  understood,  that  De  Valence  had  given  her  the 
opposite  intelligence,  to  impress  her  with  an  idea  that  she  was  friend- 
less, and  80  precipitate  her  into  the  determination  of  becoming  his  wife. 
But  she  did  not  repeat  to  her  brave  auditors  all  the  arguments  he  had 
used,  to  shake  her  impregnable  heart.  Impregnable,  because  a  lain- 
ciple  kept  guard  there,  which«neither  flattery  nor  ambition  could  dis- 
possess.    He  had  told  her  thnt  tlip  very  day  in  which  she  would  gire 
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him  her  hand,  Ejng  Edward  would  send  him  viceroy  into  Scotland, 
where  she  should  reign  with  all  the  power  and  magnificence  of  a  queen. 
He  was  handsome,  accomplished,  and  adored  her ;  but  Helen  could  not 
love  him  whom  she  could  not  esteem ;  for  she  knew  he  was  libertine, 
base,  and  cruel. — That  he  loved  her,  afiected  her  not :  she  could  only 
be  sensible  to  an  affection  placed  on  worthy  foundations ;  and  he  who 
trampled  on  all' virtues  in  his  own  actions,  could  not  desire  them  when 
seen  in  her ;  he  therefore  must  love  her  for  the  fairness  of  her  form 
alone ;  and  to  place  any  value  on  such  affection,  was  to  grasp  the  wind. 
Personal  flatteries  having  made  no  impression  on  Helen,  ambitious  pro-^ 
jects  were  attempted  with  equal  failure.  Had  De  Valence  been  lord 
of  the  east  and  western  empire,  could  he  have  made  her  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  a  congregated  world,  all  would  have  been  in  vain :  she 
bad  seen  and  known  the  virtues  of  Sir  William  Wallace ;  and  from 
that  hour,  all  that  was  excellent  in  man,  all  that  was  desirable  on  earth, 
seemed  to  her  to  be  in  him  summed  up.  *^  On  the  barren  heath,"  said 
she  to  herself;  "  in  some  desert  island,  with  only  thee  and  thy  virtues, 
how  happy  could  be  Helen  Mar !  how  great ! — For,  to  share  thy  heart, 
thy  noble,  glorious  heart,  would  be  a  bli^s,  a  seal  of  honour  from 
Heaven,  with  which  no  terrestrial  elevation  could  compare  !*'  Then 
would  she  sigh  ;  then  would  she  thank  God,  for  so  ennobling  her,  as-to 
make  her  capable  of  appreciating,  and  loving  above  all  earthly  things, 
the  matchless  virtues  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  On  the  very  evening 
of  the  night  in  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared  to  release  her,  her 
thoughts  had  been  engaged  in  this  train. — ^^  Yes,"  cried  she  to  herself, 
**  even  in  loving  thy  perfections,  there  is  such  enjoyment,  that  I  would 
rather  be  as  I  am ;  what  others  might  call  the  hopeless  Helen ;  than 
the  loving,  and  beloved,  of  any  other  man  on  earth.  In  thee,  I  love 
virtue  ;  and  the  imperishable  sentiment  will  bless  me  in  the  world  to 
come."  With  these  thoughts  she  had  fallen  asleep ;  she  dreamt  that 
she  called  on  her  father,  on  Wallace  to  save  her ;  and,  on  opening  her 
eyes,  she  had  found  him  indeed  near. 

Every  word  which  this  alniost  adored  friend  now  said  to  comfort 
her,  with  regard  to  her  own  immediate  losses ;  to  assure  her  of  tho 
peace  of  Scotland,  should  Heaven  bless  the  return  of  Bruce,  took  root  in 
her  soul,  and  sprang  up  into  resignation  and  happiness.  She  listened  to 
the  plans  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  to  effect  their  great  enterprise ;  and 
the  hours  of  the  night  passed  to  her,  not  only  in  repose,  but  in  enjoy^ 
ment.  Wallace,  though  pleased  with  the  interest,  she  took  in  even  the 
minutest  details  of  their  design,  became  fearful  of  overtasking  her 
weakened  frame :  he  whispered  Bruce,  to  gradually  drop  the  conver- 
sation ;  and,  as  it  died  away,  slumber  again  stole  over  her  eyelids. 
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The  dawn  had  spread  far  over  the  sky  while  she  yet  slept  Wal- 
lace sat  contemplating  her,  and  the  now  sleeping  Bruce,  who  had 
also  imperceptibly  sunk  to  rest.  Various  and  anxious  were  his  medi- 
tations. He  had  hardly  seen  seTen-and^twenty  years,  yet  so  had  he 
been  tried  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lived  a 
century ;  and  instead  of  looking  on  the  lovely  Helen,  as  on  one  whose 
charms  might  claim  a  lover's  wishes  in  his  breast,  he  regarded  her 
with  sentiments  more  like  parental  tenderness.  That,  indeed,  seemed 
the  affection  which  now  reigned  in  his  bosom.  He  felt  as  a  £ither, 
towards  Scotland.  For  every  son  and  daughter  of  that  harassed  coqd- 
try,  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life.  £dwin  he  cherished  in  hia 
heart,  as  he  would  have  done  the  dearest  of  his  own  ofl^ring.  It  ^vas 
as  a  parent,  to  whom  a  beloved  and  prodigal  son  had  returned,  that  he 
looked  on  Bruce.  ^  But  Helen,  of  all  Scotland's  daughters,  she  was  the 
most  precious  in  his  eyes :  set  love  aside,  and  no  object,  without  the 
touch  of  that  all-pervading  passion,  could  he  regard  with  more  endear- 
ing tenderness  than  he  did  Helen  Mar. 

The  shades  of  night  vanished  before  the  bright  uprise  of  the  king 
of  day,  and  with  them  her  slumbers.  She  stirred  ;  she  awoke.  The 
lark  was  then  soaring,  with  shrill  cadence  over  her  head ;  its  notes 
pierced  the  ear  of  Bruce,  and  he  started  on  his  feet.  ''You  have 
allowed  me  to  sleep,  Wallace  1" — "  And  why  not  1"  replied  he.  "  Here 
it  was  safe  for  all  to  have  slept.  Had  there  been  danger  I  would  hare 
called  you  V\ 

"  Whence,  my  friend,"  cried  Bruce,  with  a  smile,  "  did  you  diaw 
the  ethereal  essence  that  animates  your  frame?  Yon  toO  for  us; 
watch  for  us ;  and  yet  you  never  seem  fetigued,  never  discomposed  !— 
How  is  this  ?    What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  That  the  -soul  is  immortal,"  answered  Wallace ;  "  that  it  has  a 
godlike  power  given  to  it  by  the  Giver  of  all  good,  even  whOe  on  earth, 
to  subdue  the  wants  of  his  mortal  frame.  The  circumstances  in  which 
Heaven  ha^  cast  me,  have  disciplined  my  body,  to  obey  my  mind  in  all 
things;  and,  therefore,  when  the  motives  for  exertiqp  are  strong  within 
me,  it  is  long,  very  long,  before  I  feel  hunger,  thirst,  or  drowsiness. 
Indeed,  while  thus  occupied,  I  have  often  thought  It  possible  for  the 
activity  of  the  soul,  so  to  wear  the  body,  that  some  day  she  might  find 
it  suddenly  fall  away  from  about  her  spiritual  substance,  and  leave  her 
unencumbered,  without  having  felt  the  touch  of  death.  —  And  yet,  that 
Elisha-like  change,"  continued  Wallace,  following  up  his  own  thought, 
"  would  not  be  till  Heaven  sees  the  appointed  time.  — *  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone ;'  neither  by  sleep,  nor  any  species  of  refreshment 
—  His  spirit,  who  created  all  things,  can  give  us  rest,  while  we  keep 
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the  strictest  yi^ils  :  His  povrer  can  sustain  the  wasting  frame,  even  in 
a  barren  vrildemess.'^ 

'*  True,"  replied  Helen,  looking  timidly  up ;  "  but,  because  Heaven 
is  BO  gracious,  as  sometimes  to  work  miracles  in  our  favour,  surely  we 
are  not  authorised  to  neglect  the  natural  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
endr 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  Wallace ;  *'  it  is  not  for  man,  to  tempt 
God  at  any  time.  Sufficient  for  us  is  it,  to  abide  by  his  all-wise 
dispensations.  When  we  are  in  circumstances  that  allow  the  usual 
means  of  life,  it  is  demanded  of  us  to  use  them.^  But  when^we  are 
brought  into  situations,  where  watching,  fasting,  and  uncommon  toils 
are  not  to  be  avoided ;  then  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  obedience  to 
perform  our  duties  to  the  end,  without  any  regard  to  the  wants  which 
may  impede  our  way.  It  is  in  such  an  hour,  when  the  soul  of  man, 
resolved  to  obey,  looks  down  on  human  nature  and  looks  up  to  God, 
that  he  receives  both  the  manna,  and  the  ever-living  waters  of  heaven. 
By  this  faith  and  perseverance  the  uplifted  bands  of  Moses  prevailed 
over  Amalek  in  Rephidim ;  and  by  the  same,  did  the  lengthened  race 
of  the  sun  light  Joshua  to  a  double  victory  in  Gibeon." 

The  morning  vapours  having  dispersed  from  the  opposite  plain,  and 
Helen  quite  refreshed  by  her  long  repose,  Wallace  seated  her  on  horse- 
back, and  they  recommenced  their  journey.  The  helmets  of  both  chiefs 
were  now  open.  —  Grimsby  looked  at  one,  and  the  other ;  the  coun- 
tenance of  both  assured  him  that  he  should  find  a  protector  in  either. 
He  drew  towards  Helen :  she  noticed  his  manner,  and  observing  to 
Wallace,  that  she  believed  the  soldier  Moshed  to  speak  with  her,  checked 
her  horse.  At  this  action,  Grimsby  presumed  to  ride  up,  and  bowing 
respectfully,  said,  that  before  he  followed  her  to  Paris,  it  would  be  right 
for  the  Count  de  Yalois  to  know  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  train ; 
"  one,  Madam,  who  has  been  degraded  by  King  Edward ;  degraded," 
added  he,  "  but  not  debased ;  that  last  disgrace  depends  on  myself;  and 
I  should  shrink  from  your  protection,  rather  than  court  it,  were  I  in- 
deed vile." — "  I  have  too  well  proved  your  integrity,  Grimsby,"  replied 
Helen,  **  to  doubt  it  now :  but  what  has  the  Count  De  Yalois  to  do, 
with  your  being  under  my  protection  ?  It  is  not  to  him  we  go,  but  to 
the  French  king."  —  ''And  is  not  that  knight,  with  the  diadem,"  en- 
quired Grimsby,  "  the  Count  de  Yalois  ?  The  servants  at  Ch&teau  Gal- 
liard  told  me  he  was  so."  Surprised  at  this,  Helen  said,  the  knight 
should  answer  for  himself:  and  quickening  the  step  of  her  horse,  fol- 
lowed by  Grimsby,  rejoined  his  side. 

When  she  informed  Wallace  of  what  had  passed,  he  called  the  sol- 
dier to  approach.    "  Gkimsby,"  said  ho,  "  you  have  claims  upon  me, 
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which  should  eosnre  yoa  my  protection,  were  1  erea  ioaensiUe  to  the 
honourable  prmciples  you  have  just  declared  to  Lady  Helen.  Bat,  I 
repeat,  I  am  already  your  friend.  You  have  only  to  speak,  and  all  in 
my  power  to  serve  you  shall  be  done.'^ — "  Then,  sir,''  retained  he,  **bb 
mine  is  rather  a  melancholy  story,  and  parts  of  it  have  already  draws 
tears  from  Lady  Helen,  if  you  will  honour  me  with  your  attention  apart 
from  her,  I  would  relate  how  I  fell  into  disgrace  with  my  sovereign.*^ 

Wallace  fell  a  little  back  with  Grimsby ;  and,  while  Bruce  and  Helen 
rode  briskly  forward,  he,  at  a  slower  pace,  prepared  to  listen  to  tbe 
recapitulation  of  scenes,  in  which  he  was  only  too  deeply  interested. 
The  soldier  began  by  narrating  the  fatal  events  at  EUerslie,  which  had 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  army  in  Scotland.     He  related,  that  tfter 
quitting  the  priory  of  St.  Fillan,  he  reached  Guienne ;  and  there  eerred 
under  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  until  the  marriage  of  Edward  vrith  Kiag 
Philip's  sister,  gave  the  English  monarch  quiet  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince.    Grimsby  then  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  join  their 
sovereign  in   Flanders.     There  he  was  recognised,  and  brought  to 
judgment,  by  one  of  Heselrigge's  captains ;  one  who  had  been  a  par- 
ticular &vourite  with  that  tyrant,  from  their  similarity  of  dispositioDf 
and  to  whom  he  had  told  the  mutiny  and  desertion  (as  he  called  it)  of 
Grimsby.     But  on  the  representation  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  his  pos- 
ishment  was  mitigated  from  death  to  the  infliction  of  a  certain  number 
of  laahes.    Tkis  sentence,  which  the  honest  soldier  regarded  as  worse 
than  the  loss  of  life,  was  executed.     On  stripping  him  at  the  halberts, 
Lady  Helen's  gift,  the  diamond  clasp,  was  found  hanging  round  his 
neck.    This  was  seized  as  a  proof  of  some  new  crime :  his  general 
now  gave  him  up ;  and  so  inconsistent  were  his  judges,  that  while  they 
allowed  his  treason  (for  so  they  stigmatised  his  manly  resentment  of 
Heselrigge's  cruelty),  to  prejudice  them  in  this  second  charge ;  they 
would  not  believe,  what  was  so  probable,  that  this  very  jewel  had  been 
given  to  him  by  a  friend  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  reward  for  hia 
behaviour  on  that  occasion.    He  appealed  to  Edward  ;  but  he  appealed, 
in  vain ;  and  on  the  following  day  was  adjudged  to  be  broken  on  tlvB 
wheel  for  tbe  supposed  robbery.     Every  heart  was  callous  to  his  suf- 
ferings, but  that  of  the  wife  of  his  gaoler ;  who,  fencying  him  like  a 
brother  of  her^s,  that  had  been  killed  ten  years  before  in  Italy,  at  the  dead 
of  tbe  night  opened  his  prison-doors.    He  fled  into  Normandy ;  and^ 
without  a  home,  outlawed,  branded  as  a  traitor  and  a  thief,  he  waa 
wandering,  half  desperate,  one  stormy  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne, 
when  a  cry  of  distress  attracted  his  attention.    It  issued  from  the  suite 
of  lie  Valence,  in  his  way  to  Guienne. — Scared  at  the  tempest,  the 
female  attendants  of  Lady  Helen  had  abandoned  themselves  to  shrieki 
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of  despair ;  bat  she,  insensible  to  any  thing  but  grief,  lay  in  perfect 
stillness  in  the  litter  that  conveyed  her.  As  Grimsby  approached  the 
travellers,  De  Valence  demanded  his  assistance  to  conduct  them  to  a 
place  of  shelter.  Chftteau  Galliard  was  the  nearest  residence,  fit  to 
receive  the  Earl  and  his  train.  Thither  the  soldier  led  them ;  and 
heard  from  the  servants  that  the  lady  in  the  vehicle  was  their  lord^s 
wife,  and  a  lunatic.  Grimsby  remained  in  the  ch&teau,  because  he  had 
no  where  else  to  go ;  and,  by  accidental  speeches  from  the  lady^s  at- 
tendants, soon  found  that  she  was  not  married  to  the  Earl ;  and  was 
not  only  perfectly  sane,  but  oflen  most  cruelly  treated.  Her  name  he 
had  never  learnt  until  the  last  evening,  when  carrying  some  wine  into 
the  banqueting-room,  he  heard  De  Valence  mention  it  to  the  other 
stranger  knight.  He  then  retired  full  of  horror,  resolving  to  essay  her 
rescue  himself;  but  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  two  knights  in  the  hall, 
determined  him  to  reveal  the  case  to  them.  "  This,**  added  Grimsby, 
*'  is  my  story ;  and  whoever  you  are,  noble  Lord,  if  you  think  me  not 
unworthy  your  protection,  grant  it  to  me,  and  you  shall  find  me  faithful 
unto  death." 

"  I  owe  you  that,  and  more,"  replied  the  chief;  "  I  am  that  Wal- 
lace, on  whose  account  you  fled  your  country ; — and  if  you  be  willing 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  one  who  may  live  and  die  in  camps,  I  pledge 
you  that  my  best  destiny  shall  be  yours."  Could  Grimsby,  in  his  joy- 
ful surprise,  have  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  Wallace,  he  would  have 
done  it ;  but  taking  hold  of  the  end  of  his  scarf,  he  pressed  it  enthu- 
siastically to  his  lips,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bravest  of  the  brave !  this  is 
beyond  my  prayers,  to  meet  here  the  triumphant  lord  of  Scotland ! — ^I 
fell  innocently  into  disgrace ;  ah !  how  am  I  now  exalted  unto  honour ! 
— ^My  country  would  have  deprived  me  of  life ;  I  am  therefore  dead  ta 
it,  and  live  only  to  gratitude  and  you !" — ^**  Then,"  replied  Wallace,  "  as 
the  first  proof  of  the  confidence  I  repose  in  you,  know  that  the  young 
chief,  who  is  riding  forward  with  Lady  Helen,  is  Robert  Bruce,  the 
•Prince  of  Scotland.  Our  next  enterprise  is  to  place  him  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  .  Meanwhile,  till  we  license  you  to  do  other- 
wise, keep  our  names  a  secret,  and  call  us  by  those  we  may  hereafter 
think  fit  to  assume." 

Grimsby,  once  more  reinstated  in  the  station  he  deserved,  that  of 
trust  and  respect,  no  longer  hung  his  head  in  abject  despondency ;  but 
looking  erect,  as  one  bom  again  from  disgrace,  he  became  the  active, 
cheerful,  and  faithful  servant  of  Wallace. 

During  Wallace's  conversation  with  the  soldier,  Helen  was  listen- 
ing with  delight,  to  the  encomiums  which  Bruce  passed  u\^w  V^  ti\%Tii^. 
and  champion.    As  his  eloquent  tongue,  descnbed  \2a<&  xci«n\&  ^^  N^^- 
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lace,  and  expressed  an  aident  gratitade  for  his  having  so  glorioody 
supplied  his  place  to  Scotland,  Helen  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  Prince. 
Before,  she  had  scarcely  remarked  that  he  was  more  than  young  and 
handsome;  but  now,  while  she  contemplated  the  noble  confidence 
which  breathed  in  every  feature,  she  said  to  herself,  ^'  This  man  is 
worthy  to  be  the  friend  of  Wallace !  His  soul  is  a  mirror  ta  reflect  all 
the  brightness  of  Wallace^s :  ay,  like  as  with  the  sun's  rays,  to  kindle 
with  Heaven's  fire,  all  on  whom  it  turns.'' 

Bruce  remarked  the  unusual  animation  of  her  eyes,  as  she  looked 
on  him.  "  Tou  feel  all  I  say  of  Wallace,"  said  he.  And  it  was  not  a 
charge,  at  which  she  need  blush. 

It  was  addressed  to  that  perception  of  exalted  worth,  which  regards 
neither  sex  nor>  age.  Helen  did  not  misapprehend  him. — ^The  amiable 
frankness  of  his  manner,  seemed  to  open  to  him  her  heart.  Wallace, 
she  adored  almost  as  a  god ;  Bruce,  she  could  love  as  a  brother.  It 
requires  not  time,  nor  proof,  to  make  virtuous  hearts  coalesce ;  there 
is  a  language  without  sounds,  a  recognition,  independent  of  the  visual 
organ,  which  acknowledges  the  kindred  of  congenial  souls,  almost  in 
the  moment  they  meet  "  The  virtuous  mind,  knoweth  its  brother  in 
the  dark !" — This  was  said  by  the  Prince,  whose  soul  sympathised  io 
every  noble  purpose  with  that  of  Wallace ;  while  Helen,'  impelled  bf 
the  same  principle,  and  blushing  with  an  emotion  untainted  l^  any  sen- 
sation of  shame,  replied,  "  I  too,  am  grateful  to  Heaven,  for  hsTing 
allowed  me  to  witness  the  goodness,  to  share  the  esteem  of  such  a  man 
— if  a  man  he  may  be  called !" — "  He  is  one  of  the  few.  Lady  Helen,'^ 
replied  Bruce,  "  who  is  worthy  of  so  august  a  title ;  and  he  brighdf 
shows  the  image  in  which  he  was  made ;  so  humble,  so  dignified !  so 
great,  so  lowly !  so  super-eminent,  in  all  accomplishments  of  mind,  and 
body!  ^ise,  brave,  and  invincible;  yet  forbearing,  gentle,  and  onaa- 
suming :  formed  to  be  beloved,  yet  without  a  touch  of  vanity ;  loving 
all  who  approach  him,  without  the  least  alloy  of  passion. — ^Ah !  Ladj 
Helen,  he  is  a  model  after  which  I  will  fashion  my  life ;  for,  he  has 
written  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God  in  his  heart ;  and  it  shall  be 
my  study,  to  transcribe  the  blessed  copy  into  mine !"  Tears  of  raptoie 
glittered  in  the  eye,  and  on  the  smile,  of  Helen.  To  answer  Brace, 
she  found  was  impossible :  but  that  her  smile  and  look,  were  folly  ap- 
preciated by  him,  his  own  told  her ;  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  her, 
as  she  put  hers  into  his,  he  said — **  We  are  united  in  his  heart,  my 
sweet  friend !" — ^At  this  moment  Wallace  joined  them.  He  saw  the 
action,  and  the  animation  of  each  countenance,  and  looked  at  Brace 
with  a  glance  of  inquiry;  but  Bruce  perceived  nothing  of  a  lovert 
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jealousy  in  the  look :  it  carried  the  wish  of  a  friend,  to  share  what  had 
impressed  them  with  such  happy  traits. 

"  We  have  been  talking  of  you,"  returned  the  Prince  ;  "  and  if  to 
be  beloved,  is  a  source  of  joy,  you  must  be  peculiarly  blest.  The  affec- 
tions of  Lady  Helen  and  myself  have  met,  and  made  your  heart  the 
altar  on  which  we  have  pledged  our  fraternal  love.'*  Wallace  regarded 
each  with  a  look  of  tenderness.  "  It  is  my  joy  to  love  you  both,  like 
a  brother  ;  but  Lady  Helen  must  consider  me,  as  even  more  than  that 
to  her.  I  am  her  father's  representative  ;  I  am  the  voice  of  grateful 
Scotland,  thanking  her  for  the  preservation,  her  generous  exertions 
yielded  ! — And  to  you,  my  Prince,  I  am  your  friend,  your  subject,  all 
that  is  devoted  and  true."  . 

Thus  enjoying  the  dear  communion  of  hearts,  the  interchange  of 
mind,  and  mingling  soul  with  soul,  did  these  three  friends  journey  to- 
wards the  gates  of  Paris.  Every  hour  seemed  an  age  of  blessedness 
to  Helen  ;  so  gratefully  did  she  enjoy  each  passing  moment  of  a  hap- 
piness, that  seemed  to  speak  of  Paradise.  Nature  never  hefore  ap- 
peared so  beautiful  in  her  eyes :  the  sky  was  more  serene,  the  birds 
song  with  sweeter  notes,  the  landscape  shone  in  brighter  charms  ;  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  bathed  her  senses  in  softest  balm;  and  the 
very  air,  as  it  breathed  around  her,  seemed  fraught  with  life  and  joy. 
But  Wallace  animated  the  scene !  and  while  she  fancied  that  she  in- 
haled his  breath  in  every  respiration,  she  moved  as  if  on  enchanted 
ground.  Oh !  she  could  have  lingered  there  for  ever !  and  hardly  did 
she  know  what  it  was  to  draw  any  but  sighs  of  bliss,  till  she  saw  the 
towers  of  Paris  embattling  the  horizon.  They  reminded  her,  that  she 
was  now  going  to  be  occasionally  divided  from  him ;  that  when  entered 
within  those  walls,  it  would  no  longer  be  deemed  decorous  for  he^^  to 
pass  days  and  nights  in  listening  to  his  voice ;  in  losing  all  of  woman's 
love,  in  the  beatified  aflfection  of  an  angel. 

This  passion  of  the  soul,  (if  such  it  may  be  called,)  which  has  its 
rise  in  virtue,  and  its  aim  the  same,  would  be  most  unjustly  degraded, 
were  it  classed  with  what  the  herd  generally  entitle  love.  The  love, 
which  men  stigmatise,  deride,  and  yet  encourage,  is  a  fancy,  an  infatu- 
ation, awakened  by  personal  attractions ;  by — ^the  lover  knows  not  what ; 
sometimes  by  gratified  vanity ;  sometimes  by  idleness ;  and,  often,  by 
the  most  debasing  propensities  of  human  nature.  Earthy  it  is,  and 
unto  earth  it  shall  return !  But  love,  true,  heaven-bom  love,  that  pure 
affection  which  unites  congenial  spirits  here,  and  with  which  the  Cre- 
ator will  hereafter  connect  in  one  blest  fraternity  the  whole  kindred  of 
mankind,  has  but  one  cause  ; — ^the  universal  fairness  of  its  object ; — 
that  bright  perfection,  which  speaks  of  unchangeabVeiiea&^^iA  \\nxsAv 
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tality ;  a  something  so  excellent,  that  the  simple  vririi  to  paitake  its 
essence,  in  the  union  of  affection, — ^to  facilitate  and  to  share  its  attain- 
ment of  true  and  lasting  happiness, — ^invigorates  our  virtue,  and  in- 
spires our  souls.  These  are  the  aims,  and  joys  of  real  love.  It  has 
nothing  selfish :  in  every  desire  it  soars  above  this  earth ;  and  antici- 
pates, as  the  ultimatum  of  its  joy,  the  moment  when  it  shajl  meet  its 
partner  before  the  throne  of  God.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  Heleo 
towards  Wallace.  So  unlike  what  she  had  seen  in  others,  of  the  oni- 
versal  passion,  she  would  hardly  have  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
what  she  felt  was  love,  had  not  the  anticipation  of  even  an  hoards  se- 
paration from  him,  whispered  the  secret  to  her  heart. 


-•  •  • 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

PARIS. 

When  they  were  arrived  within  a  short  distance  from  Paris,  Wal- 
lace wrote  a  few  lines  to  King  Philip,  informing  him  who  were  the 
companions  of  his  journey ;  and  that!  he  would  rest  near  the  abbey  of 
St.  Genevieve,  until  he  should  receive  his  Majesty's  greetings  to  Brace : 
also  the  Queen's  granted  protection,  for  the  daughter  of  the  Eail  of 
Mar.  Grimsby  was  the.  bearer  of  this  letter.  He  soon  returned  with 
an  escort  of  honour,  accompanied  by  Prince  Louis  himself.  At  sight 
of  Wallace,  he  flew  into  his  arms  ;  and  after  embracing  him  again  and 
again,  with  all  the  unchecked  ardour  of  youthful  gratitude,  he  presented 
to  him  a  packet  from  the  king. 

,  It  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  Philip,  at  his  near  prospect  g[  see- 
ing the  man  whom  he  had  so  long  admired,  and  whose  valoar  had 
wrought  him  such  a  service  as  the  preservation  of  his  son. — He  then 
added,  that  he  had  other  matters  to  thank  him  for,  when  they  should 
meet ;  jand  subjects  to  discuss,  which  would  be  more  elucidated  by  the 
presence  of  Bruce.  "  According  to  your  request,"  continued  he,  **  the 
name  of  neither,  sh^ll  be  made  public  at  my  court.  My  own  family 
only,  know  ii^o  are  to  be  my  illustrious  guests.  The  Queen  is  impa- 
tient to  bid  them  welcome ;  and  no  less  eager,  to  greet  the  Lady  Helen 
Mar,  with  her  friendship  and  protection." 

A  beautiful  palfrey,  superbly  caparisoned,  and  tossing  its  fiiir  neck 
amid  the  splendour  of  its  jewelled  chanfraine,  was  led  forwud  by  a 
page.    Two  ladies  also,  bearing  rich  apparel  for  Helen,  appeared  in  the 
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tnin.  When  their  errand  was  made  know  to  Wallace,  he  commoni- 
cated  it  to  Helen.  Her  delicacy  indeed  wished  to  lay  aside  her  page's 
apparel,  before  she  was  presented  to  the  Queen — but  she  had  been  so 
happy,  while  she  wore  it ! — "  Days  have  passed  with  me  in  these  gar- 
ments,'' said  she  to  herself,  "  which  may  never  occur  again !"  The 
ladies  were  conducted  to  her.  They  delivered  a  gracious  message 
from  their  royal  mistress,  and  opened  the  caskets.  Helen  sighed ;  she 
could  urge  nothing  in  opposition  to  their  embassy,  and  reluctantly  as- 
sented to  the  change  they  were  to  make  in  her  appearance.  She  stood 
mute,  while  they  disarrayed  her  of  her  humble  guise,  and  clothed  her  in 
the  robes  of  France.  During  their  attendance,  in  the  adulatory  strains 
of  the  court,  they  broke  out  in  encomiums  on  the  graces  of  her  per- 
son ;  but  to  all  this  she  turned  an  inattentive  ear  :  her  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  what  she  had  eiyoyed  ;  in  the  splendid  penance  she  was  to 
undergo. 

One  of  the  women  was  throwing  the  page's  clothes  carelessly  into 
a  bag,  when  Helen  perceiving  her,  with  ill  concealed  eagerness,  cried, 
**  Take  care  of  that  suit ;  it  is  more  precious  to  me  than  gold  or 
jewels." — ^"  Indeed !"  answered  the  attendant,  more  carefully  folding 
it ;  "  it  does  not  seem  of  very  rich  silk." — "  Probably  not,"  returned 
Helen,  '*  but  it  is  valuable  to  me ;  and  wherever  I  lodge,  I  will  thank 
you  to  put  it  into  my  apartment." — ^A  mirror  was  now  presented,  that 
she  might  see  herself.  She  started  at  the  load  of  pearls  with  which 
they  had  adorned  her ;  and,  while  tears  £lled  her  eyes,  she  mildly  said, 
*'  I  am  a  mourner ;  these  ornaments  must  not  be  worn  by  me."  The 
ladies  obeyed  her  wish,  to  have  them' taken  off:  and,  with  thoughts  di- 
vided between  her  £ither  and  her  Other's  friend,  she  was  conducted  to- 
wards the  palfrey.  Wallace  approached  her ;  and  Bruce  flew  forward, 
with  his  usual  haste,  to  assist  her  : — but  it  was  no  longer  the  beautiful 
little  page,  that  met  his  view,  the  confidential  and  frank  glance  of  a 
youthful  brother ! — It  was  a  lovely  woman,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms 
of  female  apparel ;  and  trembling,  and  blushing,  as  she  again  appeared 
as  a  woman  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  loved.  Wallace  bowed  as 
he  touched  her  hand ;  for  there  was  something  in  her  air,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  what  I  was  a  few  minutes  ago." — It  was  the  aspect 
of  the  world's  austerity ;  the  decorum  of  rank  and  situation ! — ^not  of 
the  heart; — that  had  never  been  absent  from  the  conduct  of  Helen  : 
had  she  been  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  with  no  other  companion  than 
Wallace,  still  would  those  chaste  reserves,  which  lived  in  her  soul, 
have  been  there  the  guardians  of  her  actions ;  for  modesty  was  as  much 
the  attribute  of  her  person,  as  magnanimity  the  character  of  her  mind. 

Her  more  distant  air  at  this  time,  was  the  effect  of  reflecUaav«lul& 
22 
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in  the  abbey,  where  he  had  lodged  her.  She  saw  that  the  frank  inter- 
cooiae  between  them,  was  to  be  interrupted  by  the  forms  of  a  comt ; 
and  her  manner  insensibly  assumed  the  demeanour  she  was  so  soon  to 
wear.  Brace  looked  at  her  with  delighted  wonder.  He  had  befiwe 
admired  her  as  beautiful ;  he  now  gazed  on  her  as  transcendently  so. 
— ^He  cheeked  himself  in  his  swift  step— he  paused  to  look  on  her  and 
Wallace ;  and  contemplating  them  with  sentiments  of  unmingled  ad- 
miration, this  exclamation  unconsciously  escaped  him— r*'  How  lovely  l** 
He  could  not  but  wish  to  see  two  such  perfectly  amiable,  and  perfectly 
beautiful  beings,  united  as  closely  by  the  bonds  of  the  world,  as  he  be- 
lieved they  were  in  heart ;  and  he  longed  for  the  hour-,  when  he  might 
endow  them  with  those  proofs  of  his  fraternal  love,  which  should  cto 
them  with  the  first  of  Scottish  princes.  **  But  how,*'  thought  he, 
"  can  I  ever  sufficiently  reward  thee,  Wallace,  for  what  thou  hast  done 
for  me  and  mine  1  Thy  services  are  beyond  all  price :  thy  soal  is 
above  even  empires.  Then  how  can  I  show  thee  all  that  is  in  my  hmt 
for  thee  ?"  While  he  thus  apostrophised  his  friend,  Wallace  and  Hden 
advanced  towards  him.  Brace  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  with  a  cordial 
smile  :  '*  Lady  Helen,  we  are  still  to  be  the  same !  Robes  of  no  kind, 
must  ever  separate  the  affections  bora  in  our  pilgrimage  !*'  She  pot 
her  hand  into  his,  with  a  glow  of  delight ;  "  While  Sir  WiUiam  Wal- 
lace allows  me  to  call  him  brother,''  answered  she,  "  that  will  ever  be 
a  sanction  to  our  friendship :  but  courts  are  formal  places,  and  I  now 
go  to  one." — ^*  And  I  will  soon  remove  you  to  another,"  replied  be, 

"  where ^"  he  hesitated — ^looked  at  WaUace,  and  resumed ;  **  where 

every  wish  of  my  sister  Helen's  heart  shall  be  gratified,  or  I  be  no 
king."  Helen  blushed  deeply,  and  hastened  towards  the  palfrey. 
Wallace  placed  her  on  the  embroidered  saddle ;  and  Prince  Louis  pre- 
ceding the  cavalcade,  it  moved  on. 

As  Brace  vaulted  into  his  seat,  he  said  something  to  his  friend,  of 
the  perfectly  feminine  beauty  of  Helen.  "  But  her  soul  is  fiurer!" 
returned  Wallace.  The  Prince  of  Scotland  with  a  gay,  but  tender 
smile,  softly  whispered,  "  Fair,  doubly  ^r  to  you !"  Wallace  drew  a 
deep  sigh :  "  I  never  knew  but  one  woman  who  resembled  her ;  and 
she  did  indeed  excel  all  of  created  mould.  From  in&ncy  m  manhood, 
I  read  every  thought  of  her  angelic  heart :  I  became  the  purer  by  the 
study ;  and  I  loved  my  model  with  an  idoUtrous  adoration.  There  vaa 
my  error!  But  those  sympathies,  those  hours  are  past  My  heart 
will  never  throb,  as  it  has  throbbed ;  never  rejoice,  as  it  has  rejoiced; 
for  she  who  lived  but  for  me,  who  doubled  all  my  joys,  is  gone ! — Oh ! 
my  Prince,  though  blest  with  friendship,  there  are  times  when  I  feel 
that  I  am  solitary !" — Bruce  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise ;  "  So- 
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litary !- Wallace!  can  you  ever  be  aolitary,  and  near  Helen  MarV — 
**  Perhaps  more  so  then,  than  at  any  other  time ;  for  her  beauties,  her 
excellences  remind  me  of  what  were  once  mine,  and  recall  every  re- 
gret. O !  Bruce !  thou  canst  not  ccnnprehend  my  loss !  To  mingle 
thought  with  thought,  and  soul  with  soul,  for  yeare ;  and  then,  after 
blending  our  very  beings,  and  feeling  as  if  indeed  made  one, — ^to  be  se- 
parated— and  by  a  stroke  of  violence !  This  was  a  trial  of  the  spirit, 
which,  but  for  Heaven's  mercy,  would  have  crushed  me.  I  live,  but 
still  my  heart  will  mourn ;  mourn  her  I  have  lost ;  and  mourn,  that 
my  rebellious  nature  will  not  be  more  resigned  to  the  judgment  of  its 
God!" 

'*  And  is  love  so  constant?  so  tenacious?"  exclaimed  Bruce :  ^*  Is 
it  to  consume  your  youth,  Wallace  ?  Is  it  to  wed  such  a  heart  as  yours 
to  the  tomb  ?  — Ah !  am  I  not  to  hope,  that  the  throne  of  my  children 
may  be  upheld  by  a  race  of  thine  ?"  Wallace  shook  his  head ;  but  with 
a  placid  firmness  replied,  "  Your  throne,  and  your  children's,  if  they 
follow  your  example,  will  be  upheld  by  Heaven ;  but  should  they  per- 
vert themselves,  a  host  of  mortal  supports  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
stay  their  downfall." 

In  discourse  like  this,  the  youthful  Prince  of  Scotland  caught  a 
clearar  view  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of  his  Iriend,  than  he  had  been  able 
to  discern  before ;  for  vrar,  or  Bruce's  own  interests,  having  parti- 
cularly engaged  them  in  all  their  former  conversations,  Wallace  had 
never  been  induced  to  glance  at  the  private  circumstances  of  his  history. 
While  Bruce  sighed  in  tender  pity  for  the  captivated  heart  of  Helen, 
he  the  more  deeply  revered,  more  intensely  loved,  his  suffering  and 
heroic  friend. 

A  few  hours  brought  the  royal  escort  to  the  Louvre ;  and,  through 
a  train  of  nobles.  Lady  Helen  was  led  by  Prince  Louis  into  the  au- 
dience-chamber. The  Scottish  chiefs  followed.  The  queen  and  the 
Count  D'Everenx,  received  Bruce  and  Helen ;  while  De  Valois  con- 
ducted Wallace  to  the  king ;  who  had  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
conference,  to  his  closet. 

At  sight  of  the  armour,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  preserver  of  his 
son,  Philip  instantly  recognised  the  Scottish  hero,  and,  rising  from  his 
seat,  hastened  forward,  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms :  "  Wonder  not, 
august  chief,"  exclaimed  he,  *'  at  the  weakness  exhibited  in  these  eyes ! 
It  is  the  tribute  of  nature,  to  a  virtue  which  loads  even  kings  with  be- 
nefits. You  have  saved  my  son's  life ;  you  have  preserved  from  taint, 
the  honour  of  my  sister !" — Philip  then  proceeded  to  inform  his  auditor, 
that  he  had  heard  from  a  confessor  of  Queen  Margaret's,  just  arrived 
from  England,  all  that  had  lately  happened  at  Edvrax^''^  <^q\>i\.\  ^\w^  ^^ 
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Wallace's  letter,  to  clear  the  innocence  of  that  injured  Princess.   "  She 
is  perfectly  reinstated  in  the  king's  confidence,"  added  Philip ;  **  hat  I 
can  never  pardon  the  infamy  with  which  he  would  have  oTerwhelmed 
her ;  nay,  it  has  already  dishonoured  her ;  for  the  blasting  effects  of 
slander,  no  time  nor  labour  can  erase.     I  yield  to  the  prayers  of  my  too 
gentle  sister,  not  to  openly  resent  this  wrong,  but  in  private,  be  shall 
feel  a  brother's  indignation.     I  do  not  declare  war  against  him ;  but  ask 
what  you  will,  bravest  of  men,  and  were  it  to  place  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land on  your  head,  demand  it  of  me,  and  by  my  concealed  agency  it 
shall  be  effected."    The  reply  of  Wallace  was  simple.     He  claimed 
no  merit  in  the  justice  he  had  done  the  queen  of  England ;  neither  in 
his  rescue  of  Prince  Louis ;  but  as  a  proof  of  King  Philip's  friendship* 
he  gladly  embraced  his  offered  services  with  regard  to  ScotlaDd.— 
^^  Not,"  added  he,  ^*  to  send  troops  into  that  country,  against  England. 
Scotland  is  now  free  of  its  Southron  invaders ;  all  I  require  is,  that  700 
will  use  your  royal  influence  with  Edward,  to  allow  it  to  remain  so. 
Pledge  your  faith,  most  gracious  monarch,  with  my  master  the  rojall; 
descended  Bruce,  who  is  now  in  your  palace.     He  will  soon  assume 
the  crown  that  is  his  right ;  and  with  such  an  ally  as  France  to  bold 
the  ambition  of  Edward  in  check,  we  may  certainly  hope,  tiiat  the 
bloody  feuds  between  Scotland  and  England  may  at  last  be  (aid  at 
rest." 

Wallace  explained  to  Philip,  the  dispositions  of  the  Scots,  the  na- 
ture of  Brace's  claims,  and  the  transcendent  virtues  of  his  yoathfiil 
character.  The  monarch  took  fire  at  the  speaker's  enthusiasm,  aod 
giving  him  his  hand,  exclaimed,  '*  Wallace,  I  know  not  what  manner  of 
man  you  are !  You  seem  born  to  dictate  to  kings,  while  you  put  aside 
as  things  of  no  moment,  the  crowns  offered  to  yourself.  Yon  are 
young ;  and,  marvelling !  I  would  say,  without  ambition ;  did  1  oot 
know  that  your  deeds,  and  your  virtues,  have  set  you  above  all  earthly 
titles.  But  to  convince  me,  that  you  do  not  disdain  the  gratitade  we 
pay,  at  least  accept  a  name  in  my  country !  and  know,  that  the  annoor 
you  wear,  the  coronet  around  your  helmet,  invested  you  with  the  laok 
of  a  Prince  of  France,  and  the  title  of  Count  of  Gascony."*  To  have 
refused  this  mark  of  the  monarch's  esteem,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
churlish  pride,  foreign  from  the  character  of  Wallace.  He  gracioo^y 
accepted  the  offered  distinction ;  and  bowing  his  head,  allowed  the  kine 
to  throw  the  brilliant  collar  of  Gascony  over  his  neck. 

*  Blinde  Ilarrie,  a  writer  almost  contemporary  wftb  my  bero,  is  theaatbority  Af^'' 
investiture.  He  comprehends  in  the  province  with  which  Philip  endowed  Ifail*^ 
both  Gaicone  and  Oascony.  But  the  division  made  here,  Is  more  eoosoosBt  «^^ 
history. 
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This  act  was  perfonned  by  Philip,  with  all  the  emotions  of  disinter- 
ested esteem.  But  when  he  had  proposed  it  to  his  brother  d*£vereax, 
as  the  only  way  he  conld  devise  of  rewarding  Wallacdffor  the  preser- 
vation of  his  son,  and  the  honoar  of  their  sister ;  he  was  obliged  to  urge 
in  support  of  his  wish,  the  desire  he  had  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  being  revenged  on  Edward,  by  the  re-seizar«  of  Guienne.  To  have 
Sir  William  Wallace  Lord  of  Grascony,  would  then  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  as  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his  arms  soon  restoring 
the  sister  province  to  the  French  monarchy.  In  such  a  case,  Philip 
promised  to  bestow  Guienne  on  his  brother  D'Evereux. 

To  attach  his  new  Count  to  France,  was  now  all  the  wish  of  Philip ; 
and  he  closed  the  conference,  with  every  expression  of  friendship  which 
man  could  deliver  to  man.  Wallace  lost  not  the  opportanity  of  plead- 
ing for  the  abdicated  King  of  Scots ;  and  Philip,  eager  as  well  to  evince 
his  resentment  to  Edward  as  to  oblige  Wallace,  promised  to  send  im- 
mediate orders  to  Normandy,  that  De  Valence  should  leave  ChAteau 
Galliard,  and  Baliol  be  attended  with  his  former  state. 

The  king  then  led  his  guest  into  the  audience-chamber,  where  they 
found  the  queen  seated  between  Bruce  and  Helen.  At  sight  of  the 
Scottish  chief,  het  majesty  rose.  Philip  led  him  up  to  her ;  and  Wal- 
lace, bending  his  knee,  put  the  fair  hand  she  extended  to  his  lips. — 
**  Welcome,''  said  she, "  bravest  of  knights !  receive  a  mother's  thanks." 
Tears  of  gratitude  stood  in  her  eyes.  She  clasped  the  hand  of  her  son, 
and. his  together,  and  added,  "  Louis,  wherever  our  Count  of  Gascony 
advises  you  to  pledge  this  hand,  give  it." — ^*  Then  it  will  follow  mine !" 
cried  the  king,  putting  his  into  that  of  Bruce :  '*  You  are  Wallace's 
acknowledged  sovereign,  young  Prince,  and  yon  shall  ever  find  brothers 
in  me  and  my  son !  —  Sweet  lady,"  added  he,  turning  to  the  glowing 
Helen,  *'  thanks  to  your  charms,  for  having  drawn  this  friend  of  man- 
kind, to  bless  our  shores !" 

The  court  knew  Wallace,  merely  as  Count  of  Gascony :  and  to 
preserve  an  equal  concealment,  Bwce  assumed  the  name  of  the  young 
De  Longueville ;  whom  Prince  Louis  had,  in  fact,  allowed  to  leave 
him  on  the  road  to  Paris,  to  retire  to  Chartres,  there  to  pass  a  year  of 
mourning  within  its  penitential  monastery.  Only  two  persons  ever 
came  to  the  Louvre,  who  could  recognise  Bruce  to  be  other  than  lio 
seemed ;  and  they  were  John  COmmin,  the  elder  twin  brother  of  the 
present  Regent  of  Scotland — and  James  Lord  Douglas.  The  former 
remained  in  France,  out  of  dislike  to  his  brother's  proceedings ;  and  as 
Bruce  knew  him  in  Guienne,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  blunt  well- 
meaning  young  man,  he  saw  no  danger  in  tmsting  him.  The  V^tv^^ 
son  of  William  Douglas,  was  altogether  of  a  i\ob\et  me>VXe\  ^^^W^qSOev 
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Wallace  and  his  Prince  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  him  to 
their  friendship.  •  W 

Philip  opened  Che  affair  to  the  two  lords;  and  having  declared  hii 
designs  in  favour  of  firuce,  conducted  tiiem  into  the  audience-room, 
and  pointing  where  he  stood,  *'  Theito,"  cried  he,  **  is  the  King  of  Scot- 
land.'' Douglas  and  Cummin  would  have  bent  tiieir  knees  to  their 
young  monarch,  but  Bruce  hastOy  caught  their  bands,  and  preTented 
them :  *'  My  ftiends,"  said  he,  ^  regard  me  as  your  feUow-soldiei  only, 
till  you  see  me  on  the  throne  of  my  fiithers.  Till  then,  that  i»  our 
Prince,"  added  he,  looking  on  Wallace :  "  he  is  my  leader,  my  coun- 
sellor, my  example !  And,  if  you  love  me,  he  must  be  yours."  Doug- 
lai^and  Cummin  turned  toMrard  Wallace,  at  these  words.  Royalty  did 
indeed  sit  on  his  brow,  but  with  a  tempered  majesty  which  spok^  onijr 
in  love  and  honour.  From  the  resplendent  countenance  of  Broee,  it 
smiled  and  threatened ;  for  the  blaze  of  his  impassioned  nature  was  not 
yet  subdued.  The  queen  looked  from  the  ene  to  the  other.  The 
divinely  composed  air  of  Wallace,  seemed  to  her  the  celestiiU  poti  of 
some  heaven-descended  being,  lent  awhile  to  earth  to  guide  the  steps 
of  the  Prince  of  Scotland.  She  had  read  in  Homer's  song,  of  the  deity 
of  wisdom  assuming  the  form  of  Mentor,  to  protect  the  son  of  Ulysses; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  youth  of  the  Scottish  chief,  she  would  hsTS 
said,  here  is  the  realisation  of  the  tale. 

Helen  had  eyes  for  none  but  Wallace.  Nobles,  -princes,  kings, 
were  all  involved  in  one  uninteresting  mass  to  her,  when  he  was  pres- 
ent. Yet  she  smiled  on  Douglas,  when  she  heard  him  expiess  his 
gratitude  to  the  champion  of  Scotland,  for  the  services  he  had  done  s 
country  for  which  his  own  father  had  died.  Cummin,  when  he  paid  his 
respects  to  Wallace,  told  him,  that  he  did  so  with  double  pleasure ; 
since  he  had  two  unquestionable  evidences  of  his  unequalled  merit;  the 
confidence  of  his  father  the  Lord  Badenoch,  and  the  hatred  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  present  usurper  of  that  title. 

The  king,  soon  after,  led  his  guests  to  the  council-room ;  where  s 
secret  cabinet  was  to  be  held,  to  settle  the  future  bbnds  between  the 
two  kingdoms ;  and  Helen,  looking  long  after  the  departing  fignre  of 
Wallace,  with  a  pensive  step  followed  the  queen  to  her  apartment 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THK   LOUniB. 

Thksb  preliminaries  of  lasting  friendship  being  arranged,  and 
sworn  to  by  Philip ;  Wallace  despatched  a  messenger  to  Scotland,  to 
Lord  Ruthven  at  Hunting-tower,  informing  him  of  the  present  happy 
dispositions  with  regard  to  Scotland.  He  made  particular  enquiries 
respecting  the^Mate  of  the  public  mind ;  and  declared  his  intentiou,  not 
to  introduce  Bruce  amongst  the  cabals  of  his  chieftains,  until  he  tnew 
exactly  how  they  wer&  all  disposed.  Some  weeks  passed  before  a 
reply  to  this  letter  arrived.  During  this  time,  the  health  of  Helen, 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  her  by  De 
Valence,  gradually  recovered ;  and  her  beauty  became  as  much  the 
admiration  of  the  French  nobles,  as  her  meek  dignity  was  of  thMr 
respect.  A  new  scene  of  royalty  presented  itself,  in  this  gay  court,  to 
Wallace ;  for  all  was  pageant,  and  chivalrie  gallantry ;  but  it  1^  no 
other  effect  on  him,  than  that  of  exciting  those  benevolent  a^ections, 
which  rejoiced  in  the  innocent  gaieties  of  his  fellow-beings.  His  pen- 
^iveness,  wu  i^that  of  a  cynic.  Though  hilarity  never,  awakened 
his  mind  to  ^oHnt  mirth,  yet  he  loved  to  see  it  in  others,  add  |ently 
smiled  when  ptUbrs  laughed. 

With  a  naUuid  superiority,  which  looked  over  these  court  pastimes, 
to  objects  oAl^ter  moment,  Bruce  merely  endured  them  ;  bit  it  was 
with  an  urbaftty  congenial  with  his  friend^s :  and  while  the  Princes  of 
France  were  treading  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  dance,  or  tilting  at  each 
other  in  the  mimic  war  of  the  tournament ;  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  who 
excelled  in  all  these  exefcises,  left  the  field  of  gallantry  undisputed ; 
and  moved  an  uninterested  spectator  in  the  splendid  scene,  talking  with 
Wallace,  or  with  Helen,  on  events  which  yet  lay  in  fate ;  and  whose 
theatre  would  be  the  field  of  his  native  land.  So  accustomed  had  the 
friends  now  been,  to  share  their  thoughts  with  Lady  Helen,  that  they 
imparted  to  her  their  plans ;  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  her  timid, 
yet  judicious  remarks.  Her  soul  was  inspired  with  the  same  zeal  for 
Scotland,  which  animated  their  own  breasts :  like  Bruce^s,  it  was  ar- 
dent; but  like  Wallace's,  it  was  tempered  nvith  a  moderation  which, 
giving  her  foresight,  freed  her  opinion  from  the  hazard  of  rashness. 
What  he  possessed  by  the  suggestions  of  genius,  or  had  acquired  by 
experience,  she  learnt  from  love.  It  taught  her  to  be  careful  for  the 
safety  of  Wallace  ;  and  while  she  saw  that  his  )ife  must  often  be  put  in 
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peril  for  Scotland,  her  watchfal  spirit,  with  an  eagle's  ken,  peiceiTed 
where  his  exposare  might  incur  danger  without  ado^nate  adrantage. 

The  winds  of  this  season  of  the  year  being  violent,  and  often  ad- 

,  verse,  Wallace^s  messenger  did  not  arrive  at  his  destined  port  io 

Scotland,  till  the  middle  of  November ;  and  the  January  of  1S99  bad 

commenced,  before  his  returning  barque  entefed  tha  mouth  of  the 

Seine. 

Wallace  was  alone,  when  Grimsby,  opening  the  door,  announced  Sii 
Edwin  Rnthven.  In  a  moment  the  friends  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms.  Edwin,  straining  Wallace  to  his  heart,  reproached  him  in  affec- 
tionate terms,  for  having  left  him  behind ;  but  while  lie  spoke,  joy 
shone  through  the  teara  which  hung  on  his  eye-lids,  and  with  the  amiles 
of  fraternal  love,  again  and  again  he  kissed  his  friend's  hand,  and 
pressed  i^  to  his  bosom.  Wallace  answered  his  glad- emotions  with 
similar  demonstrations  of  affection ;  and  when  the  agitations  of  their 
meeting  were  subdued,  he  learnt  from  Edwin,  that  he  hfii  left  the 
messenger  at  some  distance  on  the  road ;  so  impatient  was  he  to  em- 
brace lus  friend  again,  and  to  congratulate  his  dear  cousin  on  her  es- 
cape. 

Edwin  answered  the  anxious  enquiries  oT  Wallace,  respecting  his 
country,  by  informing  him  that.Badenoch,  having  arrogated  to  himself  ^ 
the  supreme  power  in  Scotland,  had  determined  to  take  every  adran- ' 
tage  of  the  last  victory  gained  over  King  Edward.  In  thitf  resolntion 
he  was  supported  by  Lords  Athol,  Buchan,  and  Soulis;  who  were 
returned,  full  of  indignation,  from  the  court  of  Durham.  Edward  re- 
moved to  London :  and  Badenoch,  soon  hearing  that  he  was  prepuing 
other  armies  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Vatican  to  solicit  the  Pope's  interference.  Flattered  by  this  appeal, 
Boniface  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward,  exhorting  him  to  refrain  from  fat- 
her oppressing  a  country,  over  which  he  had  no  lawful  power.  Ed- 
ward's answer  was  fall  of  artifice  and  falsehood;  maintaining  his 
pretensions  to  Scotland,  by  the  abandonment  of  every  good  principle ; 
and  declaring  his  determination  to  consokdate  Great  Britain  into  ooe 
kingdom,  or  to  make  the  northern  part  one  universal  grave.*  Wallace 
sighed  as  he  listened.  ^  Ah !  my  dear  Edwin,"  said  he,  **  how  joet  J» 
the  observation,  that  the  almost  total  neglect  of  truth  and  justice,  which 
the  generality  of  statesmen  discover  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  is  an  evil  as  inveterate,  as  it  is  dishonourable  and  ruinous !  It 
is  one  source  of  the  misery  of  the  human  race ;  a  misery  in  which 
millions  are  involved,  without  any  compensation ;  for  it  seldom  happens 

*  Both  thoM  oorioQS  letters  aro  eztut  in  H<Anabed. 
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thai  this  diahone^y  contributes  ultimately  even  to  the  interests  of  the 
princes,  who  thus  basely  sacrifice  their  integrity  to  their  ambition. 
But  proceed,  my  friend." 

*'  The  consequence  of  this  correspondence,"  Edwin  continue 
*'  was  a  renewal  of  hostilities  against  Scotland.  Badenoch  took  S 
Simon  Eraser  as  his  colleague  in  military  duty ;  and  a  stout  resistagT 
was  for  some  time  made  on  the  borders:  but  Berwick  became  nt  hM 
the  prey  of  Lord  Percy,  and  the  brave  Lord  Dundaff  was  kil)(ri,  .II- 
fending  the  citadel.  Many  other  places  fell ;  and  battles  wero  t' ><:<:: ir, 
in  which  the  English  were  every  where  Yietorious :  for,"  added  Ed u  in, 
"  none  of  your  generals  would  draw  a  sword  under  the  command  of 
Badenoch;  and,  alarmed  at  the  consequence,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  is 
gone  to  Rome,  to  entreat  the  Pope  to  order  your  return.  The  South- 
rons are  advancing  into  Scotland  in  every  direction.  They  have  landed 
again  on  the  eastern  coast :  they  have,  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
border  counties ;  and  without  your  heaven-anointed  arm  to  avert  the 
blow,  our  country  must  be  irretrievably  lost" 

Edwin  had  brought  letters  from  Kuthven,  and  the  young  Earl  of 
Botbwell ;  which  more  particularly  narrated  these  disastrous  events, 
to  enforce  every  argument,  to  Wallace,  for  his  return.  They  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  however,  that  he  must  revisit  Scotland  under  an  as- 
sumed name.  Did  he  come  openly,  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  lords 
would  be  re-awakened ;  ^nd  the  worst  of  them  might  put  a  finishing 
stroke  to  their  country,  by  taking  him  off  by  assassination  or  poison. 
Rnthven  and  BothwelT,  therefore  entreated,  that,  as  it  was  his  wisdom, 
as  well  as  his  valour,  their  country  required,  he  would  hasten  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  condescend  to  serve  her  unrecognised,  till  Bruce  should  bo 
established  on  the  throne.  *  ^ 

While  Edwin  was  conducted  to  the  apartments  of  Lady  Helen, 
Wallace  took  these  letters  to  his  Prince.  On  Bruce  being  informed 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  his  country  lay,  and  of  the  wishes  of  its 
most  virtuous  chiefs  for  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he  assented  to  the 
prudence  of  their  advice  with  regard  to  Wallace.  '*  But,"  added  he, 
y  our  fortunes  must  be  in  every  respect,  as  far  as  I  can  mould  them, 

same.  While  your  are  to  serve  Scotland  under  a  cloud,  so  will  I. 
At  the  moment  Bruce  is  proclaimed  King  of  Scotland,.  Wallace  shall 
be  declared  its  bravest  friend.  We  will  go  toother ;  as  brothers  if 
you  will !"  continued  he ;  ''I  am  already  considered  by  the  French 
nobility,  as  Thomas  de  Longueville ;  yon  may  personate  th^  Red 
Reaver : — Scotland  does  not  yet  know  that  he  was  slain.  Were  you 
to  wear  the  title  you  bear  here,  a  quarrel  might  ensue  between  Philip 
and  Edward  ;  which  I  perceive  the  former  is  not  willing  should  occur 
22* 
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openly.  Edward  must  deem  it  a  breach  of  their  amity,  did  his  brother- 
in-law  permit  a  French  prince  to  appear  in  arms  against  him  in  Scot- 
land. But  the  Reaver  being  considered  in  England  as  an  outlaw;  no 
^^arprise  can  be  excited,  that  he  and  his  brother  should  fight  against 
i^rhUip's  ally.  We  will  then  assume  their  characters ;  and  I  -shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  serving  for  Scotland,  before  I  claim  her  as  my  own. 
When  we  again  drive  Edward  over  the  borders,  on  that  day  we  will 
throw  off  our  visors,  and  Sir  William  Wallace,  shall  place  the  crown 
on  my  head." 

Wallace  could  not  but  approve  the  dignity  of  mind,  which  these 
sentiments  displayed.  In  the  same  situation,  they  would  have  been 
his  own ;  and  he  sought  not,  from  any  motive  of  policy,  to  dissuade 
Bruce  from  a  delicacy  of  conduct,  which  drew  him  closer  to  his  heart 
\  Sympathy  of  tastes  is  a  pleasing  attraction ;  but  congeniality  of  prin- 
ciples is  the  cement  of  souls.  This  Wallace  felt  in  his  new-bom 
friendship  with  Bruce ;  and  though  his  regard  for  him,  had  none  of  that 
fostering  tenderness  with  which  he  loved  to  contemplate  the  blooming 
virtues  of  the  youthful  Edwin,  yet  it  breathed  every  endearment  aris- 
ing from  a  perfect  equality  in  heart  and  mind.  It  was  the  true  fraternal 
tie  ;  and  while  he  talked  with  him  on  the  fulfilment  of  their  enterprise, 
he  inwardly  thanked  Heaven  for  blessing  him  so  abundantly.  He  had 
found  a  son  in  Edwin ;  a  brother,  and  a  tender  sister,  in  the  noble 
Bruce,  and  lovely  Helen.  •       _ 

Bruce  received  Edwin  with  a  welcome,  which  convinced  the  be- 
fore anxious  youth  that  he  met  a  friend,  rather  than  a  rival,  in  the 
heart  of  Wallace.  And  every  preliminary  being  settled  by  the  three 
friends,  respecting  theu:  immediate  return  to  Scotland,  they  repaired  to 
Philip,  to  inform  kim  of  Lord  Ruthven^s  despatches,  and  their  conse- 
quent resolutions. 

The  king  liked  all  they  said,  excepting  their  request  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  an  eariy  leave  of  his  conrt.  He  urged  them  to  wait  the 
return  of  a  second  ambassador  he  had  sent  to  England.  Immediately 
on  Wallace^s  arrival,  Philip  had  despatched  a  request  to  the  English 
king,  that  he  would  grant  the  Scots  the  peace  which  was  their  right 
Not  receiving  any  answer,  he  sent  another  messenger  with  a  more 
categorical  demand.  The  persevered  hostilities  of  Edward  against 
Scotland  explained  the  delay.  But  the  king  yet  hoped  for  a  &voar- 
able  reply ;  and  made  such  entreaties  to  Bruce  and  his  friend  to  re- 
main in  Paris  till  it  should  arrive,  that  they  at  last  granted  a  reluctant 
consent. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  th^  ambassador  returned,  with  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  Philip  ;  but,  affirming  Edward^s  right  to  Scotland,  declared  his 
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detenninatioQ  nerer  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he  had  again  bronglit 
the  whole  realm  under  his  sceptre. 

Wallace  and  his  royal  friend  now  saw  no  reason  for  lingering  in 
France.  And  having  visited  De  Longueville  at  Chartres,  they  ap- 
prised him  of  their  intention  to  still  further  borrow  his  name.  ^*  We 
will'  not  disgrace  it,"  cried  Bruce ;  "  I  promise  to  return  it  to  you,  a 
theme  for  your  country ^s  minstrels."*  When  the  friends  rose  to  de- 
part, tlie  brave  and  youthful  penitent  grasped  their  hands — '*  You  go, 
Taliant  Scots,  to  cover  with  glory,  in  the  field  of  honour,  a  name  which 
my  unhappy  brother  Guy  dyed  deep  in  his  own  country's  blood !  The 
tears  I  weep  before  this  cross,  for  his  and  my  transgressions,  have  ob- 
tained me  mercy :  and  your  design,  is  an  earnest  to  me  from  Him  wha 
hung  on  this  tree,  that  my  brother  also  is  forgiven." 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  Wallace  and  Bruce  took  leave  of  the 
French  King,  The  queen  kissed  Helen  affectionately,  and  whispered, 
while  she  tied  a  jewelled  collar  round  her  neck,  thai  when  she  returned 
she  hoped  to  add  to  it  the  coronet  of  Gascony.  Helen's  only  reply  was 
a  sigh,  and  her  eye  turned  unconsciously  on  Wallace.  He  was  clad  la 
a  plain  chain^  suit  of  black  armour,  with  a  red  plume  in  his  helmet ; 
the  ensign  of  the  Reaver,  whose  name  he  had  assumed.  All  of  his 
former  habit  that  he  now  wore  about  him,  was  the  sword  which  he  had 
taken  from  Edward.  At  tlie  moment  Helen  looked  towards  Wallace, 
Prince  Louis  wy  placing  a  cross-hilted  dagger  in  his  girdle.  *'  My 
deliverer,"  said  he,  '^  wear  this  for  the  sake  of  the  descendant  of  St. 
Louis.  It  accompanied  that  holy  king  through  all  his  wars  in  Palestine. 
It  twice  saved  him  from  the  assassin's  steel ;  and  I  pray  Heaven  it  may 
prove  as  faithful  to  you."f 

Soon  after  this,  Douglas  and  Cuomiin  entered,  to  pay  their  parting 
respects  to  their  king ;  and  that  over,  Wallace  taking  Helen  by  the 
hand,  led  her  forth,  followed  by  Bruce  and  his  friends. 

At  Havre  they  embarked  for  the  frith  of  Tay ;  and  a  &vourable 
gale  driving  them  through  the  straits  of  Calais,  they  launched  out  into 
the  wide  ocean. 

*  The  old  poom  of  Barboar*8  Brnoe,  U  fall  of  tbe  galUnt  namo  of  Thomas  do  Longiie- 
yllle,  as  a  trosty  partisan  of  the  patrioi  caoae  In  Scotland. 

t  The  anthor  was  shown  the  dagger  of  Wallaoe  by  a  fHend.  It  was  of  very  strong 
bat  simple  workmanship ;  sad  oonid  be  nsed  as  a  knife,  as  well  as  a  weapon. 
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CHAPTER    LXVII. 

gCOTLAND. 

.  The  eighth  morning  from  the  day  in  which  the  Red  Reaver^s  ship 
was  relaunched  from  the  Norman  harbour,  Wallace,  now  the  repreaeat- 
ative  of  that  once  formidable  pirate,  entered  between  the  castled  shores 
of  the  frith  of  Tay,  and  cast  anchor  under  the  towers  of  Dundee. 

When  Bruce  leaped  upon  the  beach,  he  turned  to  Wallace,  and  said 
with  exultation,  though  in  a  low  voice,  "Scotland  now  receives  her 
king !  This  earth  shall  cover  me,  or  support  my  throne !" — ^*  It  shall 
support  your  throne,  and  bless  it  too,''  replied  Wallace :  -'  you  are  come 
in  the  power  of  justice,  and  that  is  the  power  of  God.  I  know  Him 
in  whom  I  bid  you  confide ;  for  he  has  t^eo  my  shield  and  sword,  and 
never  yet  have  I  turned  my  back  upon  my  enemies.  Trust,  my  dear 
Prince,  where  I  have  trusted ;  and  while  virtue  is  your  incense,  yoa 
need  not  doubt  the  issue  of  your  prayers."  Had  Wallace«een  the  face 
of  Bruce  at  that  moment,  but  the  visor  concealed  it,  he  would  have  be- 
held an  answer  in  his  eloquent  eyes,  which  required  not  words  to  ex- 
plaiu.  He  grasped  the  hand  of  Wallace  with  fervour,  and  briefly 
replied — "  Your  trust  shall  be  my  trust !"  ^ 

The  chiefs  did  not  ^stay  longer  at  Dundee,  than  was  requisite  to 
furnish  them  with  horses  to  convey  them  to  Perth ;  where  Ruthveo 
still  bore  sway.  Wh^n  they  arrived,  he  was  at  Hunting-tower,  and 
thither  they  went  The  meeting  was  fraught  vrith  many  mingled  feel- 
ings. Helen  had  not  seen  her  uncle  since  the  death  of  her  father;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  first  gratulations  were  over,  she  retired  to  an  apartment 
to  weep  alone. 

On  Cummin's  being  presented  to  Lord  Ruthven,  the  Earl  told  hira 
he  must  now  salute  him  as  Lord  of  Badenoch ;  his  brother  having  been 
killed  a  few  days  before,  in  a  skirmish  on  the  skirts  of  Ettrick  forest 
Ruthven  then  turned  to  welcome  the  entrance  of  Bruce,  who,  raising 
his  visor,  received  from  the  loyal  chief  the  homage  due  to  his  sove- 
reign dignity.  Wallace,  and  the  Prince,  soon  engaged  him  in  a  dis- 
course inmiediately  connected  with  the  design  of  their  return;  and 
learnt,  that  Scotland  did  indeed  require  the  royal  arm,  and  the  counsel 
of  its  best,  and  lately  almost  banished  friend.  The  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  was  again  in  the  possession  of  Edward's  generals. 
They  had  seized  on  every  castle  in  the  lowlands.  None  having  been 
considered  too  insignificant  to  escape  their  hands ;  nor  could  the  quiet 
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of  age  elude  the  general  devastation.  Aflcr  a  dauntless  defence  of  his 
castle,  the  vetera.n  knight  of  Thirlestanc  had  fallen,  and  with  him  his 
only  son.  On  hearing  th&  disaster,  the  sage  of  Ercildown,  having 
meanwhile  protected  Lady  Isabella  Mar  at  Learmont,  conveyed  her 
northward ;  bat  falling  sick  at  Roslyn,  be  had  sto]}pcd  there.  And  the 
messenger  he  despatched  to  Hanting-tower  with  these  calamitous 
tidings,  also  bore  information,  that  besides  several  parties  of  Southrons 
which  were  hovering  on  the  heights  near  Hoslyn,  an  immense  army 
was  approaching  from  Northumberland.  Ercildown  added,  that  he 
understood  Sir  Simon  Fraser  was  hastening  forward  with  a  small  body, 
to  attempt  catting  off  the  '^vanced  squadrons.  *  But  he  added,  while 
the  contentions  contmued  betweeen  Athol  and  Soulis  for  the  vacant 
regency,  no  man  could  have  hope  of  any  steady  stand  against  England. 
At  this  communication,  Cummin  bluntly  proposed  himself  as  the 
terminator  of  this  dispute.  *'If  the  regeney  were  allowed  to  my 
brother,  as  head  of  the  house  of  Cummin,  that  dignity  now  rests  with 
me ;  —  give  the  word  my  sovereign,"  said  he,  uddj-fliiMBg  Bruce,  **  and 
none  there,  shall  dare  oppose  my  rights." — Ruthven  approved  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  Wallace,  deeming  it  not  only  the  best  way  of  silencing  the 
pretensions  of  those  old  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  but  a  happy 
opportunity  of  putting  the  chief  magistracy  into  the  hands  of  a  confi- 
dant of  their  design,  seconded  the  advice  of  Ruthven.  Thus,  John 
Cummin,  Lord  Badenoch,  was  invested  with  the  regency,  and  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  army  to  assume  it,  as  if  in  right  of  his  being 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  in  default  of  the  Bruce. 

-  Wallace  sent  Lord  Douglas  privately  into  Clydesdale,  to  inform 
Earl  Bothwell  of  his  arrival ;  and  to  request  his  instant  presence  with 
the  Lanark  division,  and  his  own  troops,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eske. 
Ruthven  ascended  the  Grampians,  to  call  out  the  numerous  clans  of 
Perthshire:  and  Wallace,  with  his  Prince,  prepared  themselves  for 
meeting  these  auxiliaries  before  the  towera  of  Roslyli.  Meanwhile,  as 
Hanting-tower  would  be  an  insecure  asylum  for  Helen,  when  it  should 
be  left  to  domestics  alone,  Wallace  proposed  to  Edwin,  that  he  should 
escort  his  consin  to  Braemar ;  and  place  her  there,  under  the  care  of 
his  mother,  and  the  widowed  Countess.  **  Thither,"  continued  he, 
"  we  will  send  Lady  Isabella  also,  should  Heaven  bless  our  arms  at 
Roslyn."  Edwin  acquiesced ;  as  he  was  to  return  with  all  speed  to 
•join  his  friend  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Forth ;  and  Helen,  aware 
that  fields  of  blood  were  no  scenes  for  her ;  while  her  heart  was  wrung 
to  agony,  at  the  thought  of  relinquishing  Wallace  to  new  dangers ; 
yielded  a  reluctant  assent — not  merely  to  go,  but  to  take  that  look  of 
him  which  might  be  the  last. 
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The  sight  of  her  uncle,  and  the  objects  around » bad  so  recalled  the 
image  of  Her  father,  that  ever  since  she  arrived,  a  foreboding  sadness 
had  hung  over  her  spirits.  She  remembeved,  that  a  few  months  ago 
she  had  seen  that  beloved  parent  go  out  to  a  battle,  whence  he  never 

returned. -Should  the  same  doom  await  her  with  regard  to  Wallace ! 

—  The  idea  shook  her  .frame  with  an  agitation  that  sunk  her,  in  spite 
of  herself,  on  the  bosom  of  this  truest  of  friends,  when  Edwin  ap- 
proached to  lead  her  to  her  horse.  Her  emotions  penetrated  the  heart 
aflrainst  which  she  leaned.  **  My  gentle  sister^"  said  Wallace,  *'  do  not  . 
despair  of  our  final  success ;  of  the  safety  of  all  whom  you  regard.^^ — 
'*  Ah !  Wallace,"  faltered  she,  in  a  voice  rendered  hardly  audible  by 
tears,  **  but  did  I  not  lose  my  father  1" — ^"  Sweet  Helen/'  returned  he, 
tenderly  retaining  her  trembling  form ;  "  you  lost  him,  but  he  gained 
by  the  exchange.  And  should  the  peace  of  Scotland  be  purchased  by 
the  lives  of  some  who  contend  for  her  emancipation ;  should  tliey  even 
be  your  friends,  if  Bruce  survives,  you  must  still  think  your  prayers 
blest.  Were  I  to  fii.ll,  my  sister,  my  sorrows  would  be  over ;  and  from 
the  region  of  universal  blessedness,  I  should  enjoy  the  sight  of  Scot- 
land's happiness." 

"  Were  we  all  to  enter  these  regions  at  one  time,"  faintly  replied 

Helen,  "  there  would  be  comfort  in  such  thoughts ;  but  as  it  is " 

here  she  paused ;  tears  stopped  her  utterance. — '^^  A  few  years  is  a  short 
separation,"  returned  Wallace,  *^  when  we  are,  hereafter,  to  be  united 
to  all  eternity.  This  is  my  consolation,  when  I  think  of  Marion; — 
when  memory  dwells  with  the  friends,  lost  in  these  dreadful  conflicts; 
— and,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  who  now  survive,  call  to  re- 
membrance my  words,  dear  Helen,  and  the  God  who  was  my  instructor, 
will  send  you  comfort" 

"  Then  farewell,  my  friend,  my  brother !"  cried  she,  forcibly  tearing 
herself  away,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  Edwin ;  "  leave 
me  now ;  and  th#  angel  of  the  just  will  bring  you  in  glory,  here,  or 
hereafler,  to  your  sister  Helen."  Wallace  fervently  kissed  the  hand 
she  extended  to  him ;  and,  with  an  emotion,  which  he  had  thought  be 
should  never  feel  again  for  mortal  woman,  left  the  apartment 
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CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

R08LTN. 

Thk  day  after  the  depaitnre  of  Helen,  Bruce  became  impatient  to 
take  the  field ;  and,  to  indulge  this  laudable  eagerness,  Wallace  set  forth 
with  him  to  meet  the  returning  steps  of  RuthTen  and  his  gathered 
legions. 

Having  passed  along  the  romantic  borders  of  Invermay,  the  friends 
descended  towards  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  £arn,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians. — In  these  green  labyrinths  they  wound  their  way,  till 
Bruce,  who  had  never  before  been  in  such  mountain  wilds,  expressed  a 
fear  that  Wallace  had  mistaken  the  track ;  for  this  seemed  &r  from 
any  human  footstep. 

Wallace  replied,  with  a  smile,  ^Tbe  way  is  familiar  to  me,  as  the 
garden  of  Hunting-tower.^* 

The  day,  which  had  been  cloudy,  suddenly  turned  to  wind  and  rain ; 
which,  certainly,  spread  an  air  of  desolation  over  the  scene,  very  dreary 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  fertile  plains  and  azure  skies  of  the  south. 
The  whole  of  the  road  was  rough,  dangerous,  and  dreadful.  The  steep 
and  black  rocks,  towering  above  their  heads,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
precipitation  of  their  impending  masses  into  the  path  below.  But  Wal- 
lace had  told  Bruce,  they  were  in  the  right  track ;  and  he  gaily  breasted 
both  the  storm  and  the  perils  of  the  road.  They  ascended  a  mountain, 
whose  enormous  piles  of  granite,  torn  by  many  a  winter  tempest,  pro- 
jected their  barren  summits  from  a  surface  of  moor-land,  oa  which  lay 
a  deep  incrustation  of  snow.  The  blast  now  blew  a  tempest ;  and  the 
rain  and  sleet  beat  so  hard,  that  Bruce,  laughing,  declared  he  believed 
the  witches  of  his  country  were  in  league  with  Edward ;  and,  hid  in 
shrouds  of  mist,  were  all  assembled  here,  to  drive  their  lawful  Prince 
into  the  roaring  cataracts  beneath. 

Thus  enveloped  in  a  sea  of  vapours,  with  torrents  of  water  pouring 
down  the  sides  of  their  armour,  did  the  friends  descend  the  western 
brow  of  this  part  of  the  Grampians,  until  they  approached  Lough  Earn. 
They  had  hardly  arrived  there,  before  the  rain  ceased  ;  and  the  clouds, 
rolling  away  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  discovered  the  vast  and 
precipitous  Ben  Vorlich.  Its  base  was  covered  with  huge  masses  of 
cliffs,  scattered  in  fragments,  like  the  wreck  of  some  rocky  world,  and 
spread  abroad  in  wide  and  horrid  desolation.  The  mountain  itself, 
tlie  highest  in  this  chain  of  the  Grampians,  was,  in  every  part,  marked 
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by  deep  and  black  ravines,  made  by  the  rushing  waters  in  the  time  of 
floods ;  bat  where  its  blae  head  mingled  with  the  clouds,  a  stream  of 
brightness  issued,  that  seemed  to  promise  the  dispersion  of  its  yapouis; 
and  consequently  a  more  secure  path  for  Wallace,  to  lead  his  friend 
over  its  perilous  heights.* 

This  appearance  did  not  deceive. — The  whole  mantle  of  clouds,  with 
which  the  tops  of  all  the  mountains  had  been  obscured,  rolled  away 
towards  the  west,  and  discovered  to  the  eye  of  Wallace,  that  this  line 
of  light,  which  tie  had  discerned  through  the  mist,  was  the  host  of 
Ruthven  descending  Ben  Vorlich  in  defiles.  From  the  nature  of  the 
path,  they  were  obliged  to  move  in  a  winding  direction  ;  and  as  the  sun 
now  shone  full  upon  their  arms,  and  their  lengthened  lines  gradually 
extended  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  base,  no  sight  could 
contain  more  of  the  sublime ;  none  of  truer  grandeur,  to  the  enraptured 
mind  of  Bruce.  He  forgot  his  horror  of  the  wastes  he  had  passed  over, 
in  the  joy  of  beholding  so  noble  a^army  of  hi%  countrymen,  thus  ap- 
proaching, to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  *'  Wallace," 
cried  he,  **  these  brave  hearts  deserve  a  more  cheerful  home !  My 
sceptre  must  turn  this  Scotia  deserta  into  Scotia  felix ;  and  so  shall  I 
reward  the  service  they  this  day  bring  me." — ^**  They  are  happy  in  these 
wilds,"  returned  Wallace : — *^  their  flocks  browse  the  hills,  their  herds 
the  valleys.  The  soil  yields  sufficient  to  support  its  sons ;  and  their 
luxuries  are,  a  minstrel's  song,  and  the  lip  of  their  brides.  Their  am- 
bition is  satisfied  with  following  their  chief  to  the  field ;  and  their 
honour  lies  in  serving  their  God,  and  maintaining  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  Beware,  then,  my  dear  Prince,  of  changing  the  simple  habits 
of  those  virtuous  mountaineers.  Introduce  the  luxurious  cultivation 
of  France  into  these  tracts,  you  will  infect  them  with  artificial  wants ; 
and,  with  every  want,  you  put  a  link  to  a  chain,  which  will  fasten  them 
to  bondage  whenever  a  tyrant  chooses  to  grasp  it.  Leave  them  then 
their  rocks,  as  you  find  them ;  and  you  will  ever  have  a  hardy  race, 
ready  to  perish  in  their  defence,  or  to  meet  death  for  the  royal  guardian 
of  their  liberties." f 

*Tlils  description  of  Ben  Vorlich,  written  ten  yean  boforo  the  Jonxney  of  the  au' 
tltor's  brother,  Sir  B.  K.  Porter,  into  Armenia  and  Persia,  on  reperoslng  now,  while  re- 
vising these  volomes,  reminds  her  strongly  of  his  aoooant  of  tiie  appeflranee  of  Monat 
Ararat,  as  he  saw  it  under  a  storm ;  and  which  he  describes  with  so  mnch,  she  most  be 
allow'cd  to  say,  tacred  interest,  in  his  travels  through  those  oountriea. 

t  The  advice  that  Wallace  gave,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  would  h«  raloable  erea 
now,  if  not  too  late  to  be  adopted  again  I  But  stage-coaches,  ateam-boats,  manuAM- 
tares,  and  a  false  principle  of  education,  which,  superseding  tlie  old-ftahionod  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  natfie  all  in  nU^  teaches  discontented  ambitions,  rather  than  honeat 
emnlatlons  of  » doing  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  pleases  God  to  eaU 
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Lord  RuUiTen  no  sooner  reached  the  banks  of  Loogb  Earn,  than  he 
espied  the  Prince  and  WaUace.  He  joined  them  ;  then  marshalling 
his  men  in  a  wide  tract  of  land  at  the  head  of  that  vast  body  of  water, 
placed  himself,  with  the  two  supposed  De  LongaeviUes,  in  the  van ; 
and,  in  this  array,  marched  through  the  valleys  of  Strathmore  and- 
Strathallan,  into  Stirlingshire.  The  young  Earl  of  Fife  held  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  castle  and  town  of  Stirling ;  and  as  he  had  been  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  rebellious  Lord  Badenoch,  Bruce  negatived 
Ruthven's  proposal  to  send  in  a  messenger  for  the  EarFs  division  of 
troops: — "No,  my  Lord,*'  said  he,  "like  my  friend  Wallace,  I  will 
have  no  divided  spirits  near  me ;  all  must  be  earnest  in  my  cause,  or 
entirely  out  of  the  contest.  I  am  content  with  the  brave  men  around 
me." 

Afler  rapid  marches,  and  short  baitings,  they  arrived  safe  af  Lin- 
lithgow ;  where  Wallace  proposed  staying  a  night  to  refresh  the  troops, 
who  were  now  joined  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand of  his  clan.  While  the  men  took  rest,  their  chiefs  waked,  to 
think  for  them.  And  Wallace,  with  Bruce  and  Ruthven,  and  the 
brave  Ramsay  (to  w^hom  Wallace  had  revealed  himself,  but  still  kept 
Bruce  unknown,)  were  in  deep  consultation,  when  Grimsby  entered,  to 
inform  his  master  that  a  young  knight  desired  to  speak  with  Sir  Griiy 
de  Longueville.  "  Ilis  name  ?"  demanded  Wallace.  "  He  refused  to 
tell  it,"  replied  Grimsby,  "and  wears  his  beaver  shut."  Wallace 
looked  around,  with  a  glance  that  enquired,  whether  the  stranger  should 
be  admitted  1  "  Certainly,"  said  Bruce ;  "  but  first  put  on  your  mask." 
Wallace  closed  his  visor,  and  the  moment  afler,  Grimsby  re-entered, 
with  a  knight  of  elegant  mien,  habited  in  a  suit  of  green  armour  linked 
with  gold.  He  wore  a  close  helmet,  from  which  streamed  a  long 
feather  of  the  same  hue.  Wallace  rose  at  his  entrance ;  the  stranger 
advanced  to  him.  "  You  are  he  whom  I  seek. — ^I  am  a  Scot,  and  a 
man  of  few  words.  Accept  my  scfvices ;  allow  me  to  attend  you  in 
this  war,  and  I  will  serve  you  ^ithfully."  Wallace  replied, "  And 
who  is  the  brave  knight  to  whom  Sir  Guy  de  Longueville  must  owe  so 
great  an  obligation  ?" — *^  My  name,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  shall  not 
be  revealed,  till  he  who  now  wears  that  of  the  Reaver,  proclaims  his 

them,^'  have  all  combined.  In  loss  tban  fifty  yoara,  in  oar  own  times,  to  make  somo 
of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Scotland,  too  like  those  nearest  the  British  metropolis ; 
and  they  need  not  bo  described  I  Bat  there  is  an  effect  of  this  change,  which  Wal- 
lace did  not  foresee,— the  tyranny  of  a  maltitade ;  still  more  formidAle  than  that  of 
.  a  slnjiflo  man  I— an  effect,  which  Franco,  the  long  signal  example  of  laxary  and  a  des- 
potio  monarch,  at  hist  exhibited  in  that  of  a  doepotlo  people,  with  **  every  man*B  hand 
against  his  brother.** 
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own  in  the  day  of  ▼ictory. — ^I  know  yon,  sir ;  bot  yonr  secret  is  as  safe 
with  me,  as  in  your  own  breast.  Place  me,  to  fight  by  your  side,  and 
1  am  yours  for  ever." 

Wallace  was  surprised,  but  not  confounded,  by  this  speech.  "  I 
have  only  one  question  to  ask  you,  noble  stranger,'*  replied  he,  "  before 
I  confide  a  cause,  dearer  .to  me  than  life,  in  your  integrity.  How  did 
you  become  master  of  a  secret,  which  I  beliered  ont  of  the  power  of 
treachery  to  betray?" — ^^  No  one  betrayed  your  secret  to  me. — ^I  came 
by  my  information  in  an  honourable  manner ;  but  the  means  I  shall  not 
reveal,  till  I  see  the  time  to  declare  my  name ;  and  that,  perhaps,  may 
be  in  the  moment  when  the  assumed  brother  of  yon  yoong  French- 
man," added  the  stranger,  turning  to  Bruce,  and  lowering  his  Toioe, 
*'  again  appears  publicly  in  Scotland,  as  Sir  William  Wallace." 

^*\  am  satisfied,"  replied  he ;  well  pleased  that,  whoerer  this  knight 
might  be,  Bruce  yet  remained  undiscovered :  ^'  I  grant  your  request 
Yon  brave  youth,  whose  name  I  share,  forgives  me  the  success  of  my 
sword.  I  slew  the  Red  Reaver ;  and  therefore  would  restore  a  brother 
to  Thomas  de  Longueville,  in  myself.  He  fights  on  my  right  hand, — 
you  shall  be  stationed  at  ray  left." — ^^  On  the  side  next  your  heart  !** 
exclaimed  the  stranger ;  *'  let  that  ever  be  my  post ;  there  to  guard  the 
bulwark  of  Scotland,  the  life  of  the  bravest  of  men." 

This  enthusiasm  did  not  surprise  any  present;  it  was  the  usual 
language  of  all  who  approached  Sir  William  Wallace :  and  Bruce, 
particularly  pleased  with  the  heartfelt  energy  with  which  it  was  uttered, 
forgot  his  disguise,  in  the  amiable  fervour  of  approbation,  and  half 
arose  to  welcome  him  to  his  cause ;  but  a  look  from  Wallace,  (who, 
on  being  known,  had  uncovered  his  fiice,)  arrested  his  intention ;  and 
the  Prince  sat  down  again,  thankful  for  so  timely  a  check  on  his  pre- 
cipitancy. 

In  crossing  the  Pentland  Hills,  into  Mid-Lothian,  the  chiefs  were 
met  by  Edwin ;  who  had  crossed  ffom  the  north,  by  the  frith  of  Forth ; 
and  having  heard  no  tidings  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  had  turned  to  meet  it  on  the  most  probable  road.  Wal- 
lace introduced  him  to  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume :  for  that  was 
the  appellation  by  which  the  sfiranger  desired  to  be  known :  and  then 
made  enquiries  how  Lady  Helen  lud  borne  the  fiitigues  of  her  journey 
to  Braemar.  "  Pretty  well  there,"  replied  he,  "  but  much  better  back 
again." — He  then  explained,  that  on  his  arrival  with  her,  neither  Lady 
Mar,  nor  his  mother,  would  consent  to  remain  so  fiir  from  the  spot 
where  Wallace  was  to  contend  again  for  the  safety  of  their  country. , 
Helen  did  not  say  any  thing  in  opposition  to  their  wishes  ;  and  at  last 
Edwin  yielded  to  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  his  mother  and  aunt  to 
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bring  them  towhere  they  might,  at  least,  not  long  endure  the  misery 
of  suspense.  Having  consented,  without  an  hour's  delay  he  set  forth 
with  the  ladies,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Hunting-tower ;  and  there  he 
left  them,  under  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men,  whom  he  brought  from 
Braemar  for  that  purpose. 

Bruce,  whose  real  name  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  other  ladies 
of  Rothren's  fhmily,  in  a  lowered  Yoice,  asked  Edwin  some  questions 
relative  to  the  spirits  in  which  Helen  had  parted  with  him.  '^In  losing 
her,"  added  he,  "  my  friend  and  1  feel  but  as  part  of  what  we  were. — 
Her  presence  seemed  to  ameliorate  the  fierceness  of  our  war-councils ; 
and  ever  reminded  me  of  the  angelic  guard  by  whom  Heaven  points  our 
way." — ^*^  I  left  her  with  looks  like  the  angel  you  speak  of,"  answered 
Edwin :  '*  she  bade  me  farewell,  upon  the  platform  of  the  eastern 
tower  of  the  castle.  When  I  gave  her  the  parting  embrace,  she  raised 
herself  from  my  breast,  and  stretching  her  arms  to  heaven,  while  her 
-pure  soul  shone  in  her  eyes,  exclaimed,  *  Bless  him,  gracious  God ; 
bless  him,  and  his  noble  commander !  may  they  ever,  with  ,the  Prince 
they  love,  be  thine  especial  care  !'  I  knelt  by  her,  as  she  uttered  this ; 
and  touching  the  hem  of  her  garments  as  some  holy  thing,  hurried  from 
the  spot" — ^'*  Her  prayers,"  cried  Bruce,  "  will  fight  for  us.  They 
are  arms,  well  befitting  the  virgins  of  Scotland  to  use  against  its  foes." 
— "  And  without  such  unction,"  rejoined  Wallace,  "  the  warrior  may 
draw  his  steel  in  Vain."  . 

On  Edwin's  introduction,  the  stranger  knight  engaged  himself  in 
conversation  with  Ramsay.  But  Lord  Rnthven  interrupted  the  dis- 
course, by  asking  Ramsay  some  questions  relative  to  the  military  posi- 
tions on  the  banks  of  either  Eske.  Sir  Alexander,  being  the*  grandson 
of  the  Lord  of  Roslyn,  and  having  passed  his  youth  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, was  well  qualified  to  answer  these  questions.  In  such  discourses, 
the  Scottish  leaders  marched  along,  till  passing  before  the  lofty  ridge 
of  the  Corstorphine  Hills,  they  we]%  met  by  groups  of  flying  peasantry. 
At  sight  of  the  Scottish  banners,  they  stopped,  and  informed  their 
armed  countrymen,  that  the  new  Regent,  John  of  Badenoch,  having 
rashly  attacked  the  Southron  army  on  its  vantage  ground  ne^-r  Borth- 
wick  Castle,  had  suffered  defeat ;  and  was  in  full  and  disordered  re- 
treat towards  Edinburgh  ;  while  the  country  people  fled  on  all  sides  be- 
fore the  victors.  These  reporters  magnified  the  number  of  the  enemy 
to  an  incredible  amount. 

Wallace  was  at  no  loss  in  comprehending  how  much  to  believe  in 
this  account ;  but  determining,  whether  great  or  small  the  power  of  his 
adversary,  to  intercept  him  at  Roslyn,  he  sent  to  Cummin  and  to  Fiaser, 
the  two  commanders  in  the  beaten  and  dispersed  armi^,  to  rendezvous 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Eske.  The  brave  troope  which  he  led,  ignorant 
of  their  real  commander,  obeyed  his  directions ;  under  an  idea  they 
were  Lord  Ruthven's,  who  was  their  ostensible  leader,  and  steadfly 
pursaed  their  march.  Every  village  and  solitary  cot  seemed  recently 
deserted  ;  and  through  an  awful  solitude  they  took  their  rapid  way,  till 
the  towers  of  Roslyn  castle  hailed  them  as  a  beacon,  from  amidst  tbe 
wooded  heights  of  Uie  northern  Eske.  "  There,**  cried  Ramsay,  point- 
ing to  the  embattled  rock,  "  stands  the  fortress  of  my  fore&thers !  It 
shall  this  day  be  made  famous,  by  the  actions  performed  before  its 
walls !" 

Wallace,  whose  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country,  was  not 
quite  so  familiar  as  that  of  Ramsay,  learnt  sufficient  from  him  to  decide 
at  once  which  would  be  the  most  favourable  position  for  a  small  and 
resolute  band  to  assume  against  a  large  and  conquering  army ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly disposing  his  troops,  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  8000 
men  ;  he  despatched  1000,  under  the  command  of  Ramsay,  to  occapy 
the  numerous  caves  in  the  southern  banks  of  the  Eske ;  whence  they 
were  to  issue  in  various  divisions,  and  with  shouts,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  advantage  either  on  hia  side,  or  on  the  enemy's.* 

Ruthven,  meanwhile,  went  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  castle ;  to 
embrace  his  niece,  and  to  assure  the  venerable  Lord  of  Roslyn,  that  as- 
sistance approached  his  beleagured  walls. 

Edwin,  who  with  Grimsby  had  volunteered  the  dangerous  service  of 
.  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  returned  within  an  hour,  bringing  in  a  straggler 
from  the  English  camp.  His  life  was  promised  him,  on  condition  of 
his  revealing  the  strength  of  the  advancing  army.  The  terrified 
wretch  did  not  hesitate ;  and  from  him  they  learnt,  that  it  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Segrave,  and  Ralph  Confrey ;  who,  deeming  the 
country  subdued  by  the  two  last  battles  gained  over  the  Black  and  Red 
CumminSjf  were  preparing  for  a  general  plundering.     And,  to  sweep 

*  Sir  Alexander  Bunsay,  who  was  SBrnamed  the  Flotoer  qf^  QmrUineMt  la  oeMnated 
In  history,  as  a  brave  follower  of  Wallace  ;  and  these  caves,  which  are  still  visited  with 
veneration  by  every  trae  Scot,  are  the  scenes  of  many  a  legend  roepeoUng  the  prowess 
of  Bamsay,  vl*en  he  Issued  from  their  greon  recesses,  to  assist  in  the  downfSslI  of  his 
oountry's  enemlea. 

t  The  Bed  Chtmmin  was  an  attributive  appellation  of  John,  the  last  Regent  befon 
the  accession  of  Brace.  Hid  father,  the  princely  Earl  of  Badenoch,  was  called  tbe  Black 
Cummin  ;  (and  from  that  dronmstance  I  have  so  sumamed  James  the  turbalent  son 
of  the  good  Badenoch,  who  in  this  volame  appears  the  predecessor  of  John,  in  the  re- 
gency ;)  bat  whj  they  reeeivod  these  Stack  and  JSed  epithate,  I  oannot  discover  say 
satisfactory  accoant  Some  say,  it  was  owing  to  the  colour  of  their  hmlr.  But  it  nigbt 
more  probably  be  from  a  difference  In  their  banners.  One,  bearing  tbe  sheaves  of 
Cummin,  sablo,  and  the  other  gules,  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  wearers  by  these 
names. 
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the  land  at  once,  Segrave  had  divided  his  army  into  jthree  divisions ;  to 
scatter  themselTes  over  the  country,  and  every  where  gather  in  the 
spoil.  To  be  assured  of  this  being  the  truth,  while  Grimsby  remained 
to  guard  the  prisoner,  Edwin  went  alone  into  the  track  he  was  told  tho 
Southrons  would  take ;  and  from  a  height  he  discerned  about  10,000 
of  them  winding  along  the  valley.  With  this  confirmation  of  the 
man^s  account,  he  brought  him  to  the  Scottish  lines ;  and  Wallace, 
who  well  knew  how  to  reap  advantage  from  the  errors  of  his  enemies, 
being  joined  by  Fraser  and  the  discomfited  Regent,  made  the  con- 
certed signal  to  Ruthven.  That  nobleman  immediately  pointed  out  to 
his  men  the  wavifg  colours  of  the  Southron  host,  as  it  approached  be- 
neath the  overhanging  woods  of  Hawthomdean.  He  exhorted  them, 
by  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children,  to  breast  the  enemy  at  this  spot ; 
to  grapple  with  him  till  he  fell. — ^^  Scotland,^'  cried  he,  "  is  lost,  or 
won,  this  day. — You  are  freemen,  or  slaves ;  your  families  are  your 
own,  or  the  property  of  tyrants ! — Fight  stoutly,  and  God  will  yield  you 
an  invisible  support." 

The  Scots  answered  their  general  by  a  shout,  and  calling  on  him  to 
lead  them  forward:  Ruthven  placed  himself,  with  the  Regent  and 
Fraser  in  the  van,  and  led  the  charge.  Little  expecting  an  assault 
from  an  adversary  they  had  so  lately  driven  off  the  field,  the  Southrons 
were  taken  by  surprise.  But  they  fought  well ;  and  resolutely  stood 
their  ground ;  till  Wallace  and  Bruce,  who  commanded  the  flanking 
divisions,  closed  in  upon  them  with  an  impetuosity  that  drove  Confrey^s 
division  into  the  river.  Then  the  ambuscade  of  Ramsay  poured  from* 
his  caves ;  the  earth  seemed  teeming  with  mailed  warriors ;  and  the 
Southrons,  seeing  the  surrounding  heights  and  the  deep  defiles,  filled 
with  the  same  terrific  appearances,  fled  with  precipitation  towards  their 
second  division,  which  lay  a  few  miles  southward.  Thither  the  con- 
quering squadrons  of  the  Scots  followed  thenL  The  fugitives,  leaping 
the  trenches  of  the  encampment,  called  aloud  to  their  comrades,  **  Arm ! 

arm !  hell  is  in  league  against  us  !*' Se^ve  was  soon  at  the  head 

of  his  legions ;  and  a  battle  more  desperate  than  the  first,  blazed  over 
the  field.  The  flying  troops  of  the  slain  Confirey,  rallying  around  the 
standard  of  their  general  in  chief^  fought  with  the  spirit  of  revenge  ; 
and  being  now  a  body  of  nearly  20,000  men,  against  8000  Scots,  the 
conflict  became  tremendous.  In  several  points  the  Southrons  gained 
so  greatly  the  advantage,  that  Wallace  and  Bruce  threw  themselves, 
successively,  into  those  parts  where  the  enemy  most  prevailed ;  and  by 
exhortations,  example,  and  prowess,  they  a  thousand  times  turned  the 
•  fiite  of  the  day ;  appearing,  as  they  shot  from  rank  to  rank,  to  be  two 
comets  of  fire,  sent  before  the  Scottish  troops,  to  consume  all  who  op- 
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poaed  them.  Segiave  was  taken,  and  forty  English  knights  besides. 
The  green  borders  of  the  Eske,  were  dyed  red  with  Southron  blood ; 
and  the  enemy  on  all  sides  were  calling  for  quarter ; — when  of  a  sad- 
den, the  cry  of "  Havoc  and  St.  George  !*'  issued  from  the  a4|oin- 
ing  hill.  At  the  same  moment,  a  posse  of  country  people,  (who,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  had  stolen  into  that  part  of  the  deserted  English 
camp  which  occupied  the  rear  of  the  height,  seeing  the  advancing 
troops  of  a  third  division  of  the  enemy,)  like  guilty  cowards  rushed 
down  amongst  their  brave  defenders,  echoing  the  war  cry  of -England, 
and  exclaiming,  '*  We  are  lost ;  a  host,  reaching  to  the  horizon,  is  upon 
us !" — Terror  struck  to  many  a  Scottish  heart  llie  Southrons,  who 
were  just  giving  up  their  arms,  leaped  upon  their  feet.  The  fight  re- 
commenced with  redoubled  fury.  Sir  Robert  Neville,  at  the  head  of 
the  new  reinforcement,  charged  into  the  centre  of  the  Scottish  legions, 
firuce  and  Edwin  threw  themselves  into  the  breach,  which  this  im- 
petuous onset  had  made  in  that  part  of  their  line  ;  and  fighting  man  to 
man,  would  have  taken  Neville,  had  not  a  follower  of  that  nobleman, 
wielding  a  ponderous  mace,  struck  Bruce  so  terrible  a  blow,  as  to  frac- 
ture his  helmet,  and  cast  him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground.  The  fall 
of  so  active  a  leader,  excited  as  much  dismay  in  the  surrounding  Scots, 
as  it  encouraged  the  reviving  spirits  of  the  enemy.  Edwin  exerted 
himself  to  preserve  his  prince  from  being  trampled  on ;  and  while  he 
fought  for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards  sent  the  s'enseless  body  off  the 
field  to  Roslyn  castle,  Neville  retook  Segrave  and  his  knights.  Lord 
Rothven  now  contended  with  a  feeble  arm.  Fatigued  with  the  two 
preceding  conflicts,  covered  with  wounds,  and  perceiving  indeed  a  host 
pouring  upon  them  on  ail  sides,  (for  the  whole  of  Segrave*s  original 
army  of  30,000  men,  excepting  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  preceding 
engagements,  were  now  collected  to  the  assault ;)  the  Scots,  in  despair, 
gave  ground ;  aome  threw  away  their  arms  to  fly  the  fitster,  and  by  thus 
exposing  themselves  panic-struck  to  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  re- 
doubled the  confusion ;  which  occasioned  so  general  a  havoc,  that  the 
day  must  have  ended  in  the  universal  destruction  of  every  Scot  in  the 
field,  had  not  Wallace  perceived  the  crisis;  and,  that  as  Guy  de 
Longueville,  he  shed  his  blood  in  vain.  In  vain  his  terrified  country- 
men saw  him  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  carnage  :  in  vain  he  called 
to  them,  by  all  that  was  sacred  to  man,  to  stand  to  the  last  He  was 
a  foreigner,  and  they  had  no  confidence  in  his  exhortations ;  death  was 
before  them,  and  they  turned  to  fly.  The  fate  of  his  country  hung  on 
an  instant.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  shone  full  on  the  rocky 
promontory  of  the  hill  which  projected  over  the  field  of  combat.  He 
took  his  resolution  ;  and  spurring  his  steed  up  the  steep  ascent,  stood 
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on  the  silmmity  where  he  could  be  seen  by  the  whole  anny ;  then  tak- 
iog  off  his  helmet,  he  waved  it  in  the  air,  with  a  shout ;  and  having 
drawn  all  eyes  upon  him,  suddenly  exclaimed — **  Scots !  you  have  this 
day  vanquished  the  Southrons  twice!  If  you  be  men,  remember 
Cambus-Kenneth,  and  follow  William  Wallace  to  a  third  victtiry!" 
The  cry  which  issued  from  the  amazed  troops,  was  that  of  a  people 
who  beheld  the  angel  of  their  deliverance.  '*  Wallace!''  was  the 
charge-word  of  every  heart.  The  hero's  courage  seemed  instantane- 
ously diffused  through  every  breast ;  and,  with  braced  arms  and  deter- 
mined spirits,  forming  at  once  into  the  phalanx  his  thundering  voice 
dictated, — the  Southrons  again  felt  the  weight  of  the  Scottish  steel ; 
and  a  battle  ensued,  which  made  the  bright  Eske  run  purple  to  the  sea, 
and  covered  the  pastoral  glades  of  Hawthomdean  with  the  bodies  of 
its  invaders. 

Sir  John  Segrave,  and  Neville,  were  both  taken.  And,  ere  night 
closed  in  upon  the  carnage,  Wallace  granted  quarter  to  those  who  sued 
for  it :  and,  receiving  their  arms,  left  them  to  repose  in  their  before 
depopulated  camp.*  ^ 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  LXTX. 

ROSLYN  CA8TLB. 

Wallace,  having  pliuited  an  adequate  force  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners, went  to  the  two  Southron  commanders,  to  pay  them  the  cour- 
tesy, he  thought  due  to  their  bravery  and  rank,  before  he  retired  with 
his  victorious  followers  towards  Roslyn  castle.  He  entered  their  tent 
alone.  At  sight  of  the  warrior,  who  had  given  them  so  signal  a  defeat, 
the  generals  rose.  Neville,  who  had  received  a  slight  wound  in  one 
of  his  arms,  stretched  out  the  other  to  Wallace.  "  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace,'' said  he,  "that  you  were -obliged  to  declare  a  name  so  deservedly 
renowned,  before  the  troops  I  led  could  be  made  to  relmquish  one  step 
of  their  hard-earned  advantage,  was  an  acknowledgment  in  their  favour 
almost  equivalent  to  a  victory." 

*  The  paitlcaUn  of  tbis  battle  are  not  exaggerated,  and  moat  of  them  may  be  found 
elaborately  described  in  noUnshed.  The  hill  where  Wallaoe  Btood,  la  still  Uie  glory  of 
that  part  of  the  Eske ;  and  maoh  of  the  field  of  battle,  was  hOely  the  property  of  Sir 
Charles  Maodonald  Lockbart ;  whoso  brave  ancestors  fought  there,  and  well  earned  the 
after  honour  of  bearing  **  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce**  aa  the  charge  In  their  ooat  of  anns. 


« 
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Sir  John  Segrave,  who  stood  leaning  on  hia  sword  with  a  distuibed 
countenance,  interrupted  him  :  "  The  fate  of  this  day,  cannot  be  attri- 
i«uted  to  any  earthly  name,  or  hand.  I  believe  my  sorereign  will  allow 
«he  zeal  with  which  I  have  ever  served  him ;  and  yet  thirty  thouaaod 
JKH  brave  men  as  ever  crossed  the  marches,  have  fallen  before  a  handful 
di  Scots.  Three  victories,  won  over  Edward^s  troops  in  one  day,  are 
not  evoqts  of  a  common  nature.  God  alone  has  been  our  vanquisher." 
— ^*  \  aAknowledge  it,"  cried  Wallace ;  ^  and  that  he  is  on  the  side  of 
jo8t»ce.  let  the  return  of  St.  Matthiases  day  ever  remind  your  coaii- 
trym^n  I" 

When  Segrave  gave  the  victory  to  the  Jx>rd  of  Hosts,  he  did  it 
more  from  jealousy  of  what  might  be  Edward^s  opinion  of  hia  coodaci, 
when  compared  with  Neville^s,  than  from  any  intention  to  imply  that 
the  causa  of  Scotland  was  justly  Heaven-defended.  Such  are  the  im- 
pious inconsistencies  of  unprincipled  men !  He  frowned  at  the  reply 
of  Walla«se,  and  turned  gloomily  away.  Neville  returned  a  respectful 
answer ;  and  their  conqueror  soon  afler  left  them. 

Edwin,  with  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume  (who  had  indeed  ap- 
proved his  valour,  by  many  a  brave  deed  performed  at  his  commander^s 
side,)  awaited  Wallace's  return  from  the  prisoner's  tent.  RothTea 
came  up  with  Wallace  before  he  joined  them ;  and  told  him  that  Brace 
was  safe  under  the  care  of  the  sage  of  Ercildown ;  and  that  the  Regent, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  was  also  in  Roslya 
Oastle.  Wallace  then  called  Edwin  to  him ;  giving  him  orders,  thtt 
all  of  the  survivors  who  had  suffered  in  these  three  desperate  battles, 
should  be  collected  from  amongst  the  slain,  and  carried  into  the  nei^h> 
bouring  castles  of  Hawthomdean,  Bruntton,  and  Dalkeith.  But  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers  were  commanded  to  take  their  refreshment,  stSl 
under  arms.  These  duties  performed,  Wallace  turned  with  the  eager- 
ness of  friendship  and  loyalty,  to  see  how  Bruce  fared. 

The  moon  shone  brightly,  as  his  party  rode  forward.  WaDaee 
ascended  the  steep  acclivity  on  which  Roslyn  castle  stands.  In 
crossing  the  drawbridge  which  divides  its  rocky  peninsula  from  tbe 
main  land,  he  looked  around,  and  sighed.  The  scene  reminded  him  of 
Ellerslie.  A  deep  shadow  lay  on  the  woods  beneath ;  and  the  pensile 
branches  of  the  now  leafless  trees,  bending  to  meet  the  flood,  seemed 
mourning  the  deaths  which  now  polluted  its  stream.  The  water  lay  in 
profound  repose  at  the  base  of  these  beautiful  craigs,  as  if  peace  longed 
to  become  an  inhabitant  of  so  lovely  a  scene. 

At  the  gate  of  the  castle,  its  aged  master,  the  Lord  Sinclair,  met 
Wallace  to  bid  him  welcome.  "  Blessed  be  the  saint  of  this  day,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "for  thus  bringing  our  best  defender, 'even  as  by  a  miracle, 
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to  match  us  as  a  brand  from  the  fire !  My  gates,  like  my  heart,  open 
to  receire  the  trae  Regent  of  Scotland."—-"  I  have  only  done  a  Scots* 
man's  duty,  venerable  Sinclair,*' Replied  Wallace,  "and  must  not  ar- 
rogate a  title,  which  Scotland  has  transferred  to  other  hands.'' — ^*  Not 
Scotland,  but  rebellion,"  replied  the  old  chief.  "  It  was  rebellion  against 
the  just  gratitude  of  the  nation,  that  invested  the  Black  Cummin  with 
the  regency ;  and  some  similar  infatuation  has  bestowed  the  same  title 
on  his  brother.  What  did  he  not  lose,  till  you,  Scotland's  tme  cham- 
pion,  re-appeared,  to  rescue  her  again  from  bondage  ?" — ^*^  The  present 
Lord  Badenoch  is  an  honest  and  a  brave  man,"  replied  Wallace ;  "  and, 
as  I  obey  the  power  which  gave  him  his  authority,  I  am  ready,  by 
fidelity  to  him,  to  serve  Scotland  with  as  vigorous  a  zeal  as  ever ;  so, 
noble  Sinclair,  when  our  rulers  cast  not  trammels  on  our  virtue,  we  must 
obey  them  as  the  vicegerents  of  Heaven." 

Wallace  then  asked  to  be  conducted  to  his  wounded  friend  Thomas 
de  Longueville ;  for  Sinclair  was  ignorant  of  the  real  rank  of  his  guest. 
Eager  to  oblige  him,  his  venerable  host  immediately  led  the  way  through 
a  gallery ;  and  opening  the  door  of  an  apartment,  discovered  Bruce 
lying  on  a  conch ;  and  an  old  man,  whose  silver  beard  and  sweeping 
robes  announced  him  to  be  the  sage  of  Ercildown,  bathing  his  temples 
with  balsams.  A  young  creature,  beautiful  as  a  ministering  seraph, 
bnng  over  the  prostrate  chief.  She  held  a  golden  casket  in  her  hand, 
out  of  which  the  sage  drew  the  unctions  he  applied.  At  the  sound  of 
Wallace's  voice,  who  spoke  in  a  suppressed  tone  to  Ruthven  while  en- 
tering the  chamber,  the  wounded  Prince  started  on  his  arm,  to  greet 
his  friend ; — but,  he  as  instantly  fell  back.  Wallace  hastened  forward. 
When  Bruce  recovered  from  the  swoon,  into  which  the  suddenness  of 
his  attempt  to  rise  had  thrown  him,  he  felt  a  hand  grasping  his ;  he 
guessed  to  whom  it  bdonged,  and  gently  pressing  it,  smiled ; — a  mo- 
ment afterwards  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  in  a  low  voice  articulated  from 
his  wounded  lip — "  My  dear  Wallace !  you  are  victorious  ?" — "  Com- 
pletely so,  my  Prince  and  King,"  returned  he,  in  the  same  tone ;  "  all 
is  now  plain  before  you;  speak  but  the  word,  and  render  Scotland 
happy !" — ^**  Not  yet ;  O !  not  yet,"  whispered  he.  "  My  more  than 
brothior,  allow  Bruce  to  be  himself  again,  before  he  is  known  in  the 
land  of  his  fiithers!  I  have  but  yet  begun  my  probation.  Not  a 
Southron  mnst  taint  our  native  lands,  when  my  name  is  proclaimed  in 
Scotland."* 

*  Ifc  to  a  OTTtooa  dreimwta&fie,  thtt  when  the  body  of  Brace  was  dtsoovered,  a  few 
yearn  ago,  ia  the  abbey  of  Dnniitfmlioe,  bto  head  retained  all  tta  teeth  excepting  two  in 
ftont,  erldently  loat  by  a  itroke  of  Tiolenceb  Beiidea  thiai  the  evldenoe  remiSned  In  the 
bone  of  the  cheat,  of  the  ihet  of  ita  having  been  cat  open  alter  his  death,  for  the  heart  to  be 

2« 
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Wallace  saw  that  his  Prince  was  not  in  a  state  to  bear  argapient; 
and,  as  all  had  retired  far  from  the  couch  when  he  approached  it,  id 
gratitude  for  this  propriety,  (for  it  had  left  him  and  his  friend  free  to 
converse  unobserred,)  he  turned  towards  the  other  inmates  of  the 
chamber.  The  sage  advanced  to  him ;  and  recognising  in  his  now 
manly  form,  the  fine  youth  he  had  seen  with  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  at 
the  claiming  of  the  crown,  he  saluted  him  with  a  paternal  affection 
tempering  the  sublime  feelings,  with  which  even  he  approached  the  re- 
sistless champion  of  his  country  :  and  then  beckoning  the  beautiful  girl, 
who  had  so  compassionately  hung  over  the  couch  of  Bruce,  she  drev 
near  the  sage.  He  took  her  hand  :  ^*  Sir  William  Wallace,^'  said  he, 
"  this  sweet  child  is  a  daughter  of  the  brave  Mar,  who  died  in  the  field 
of  glory  on  the  Carron. — Her  grandfather,  the  stal worth  Knight  of 
Thirlstone,  fell  a  few  weeks  ago,  defending  his  castle ; ,  and,  I  am  almost 
'all  that  is  left  to  her.''  Isabella,  for  it  was  she,  covered  her  lace,  to 
conceal  her  emotions.  *'  Dear  lady."  said  Wallace,  ''  these  venerable 
heroes  were  both  known,  and  beloved  by  me.  And  now  that  HeaTen 
has  resumed  them  to  itself;  as  the  last  act  of  friendship  that  I,  perhaps, 
may  be  fated  to  pay  their  offspring,  I  shall  convey  you  to  a  sister,  whose 
matchless  heart  yearns  to  receive  so  dear  a  consolation." 

To  disengage  Isabella's  thoughts  from  tbo  afflicting  remembiaoces, 
now  bathing  her  fair  cheeks  with  tears,  Ercildown  put  a  cup  of  the 
mingled  juice  of  herbs  into  her  hand,  and  commissioned  her  to  give  it 
to  their  invalid.  Wallace  now  learnt  that  his  friend's  principal  wound 
was  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  so  severe  a  concussion,  that  it  would 
be  many  days  before  he  could  remove  from  off  his  bed  without  danger. 
Anxious  to  release  him  from  even  the  scarcely  breathed  whi^)eis  of 
his  martial  companions,  who  stood  at  some  distance  from  his  couch, 
Wallace  immediately  proposed  leaving  him  to  rest ;  and  beckoning  the 
chiefs,  they  followed  him  out  of  the  apartment. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  aroused  at  day-break,  by  the  ab- 
rupt entrance  of  Andrew  Lord  Bothwell  into  his  tent  The  well- 
known  sounds  of  his  Toice  made  Wallace  start  from  his  pillow,  and 
extend  his  arms  to  receive  him. — "  Murray !  my  brave,  invaluable 
Murray !"  cried  he,  "  thou  art  welcome,  once  more,  to  the  side  of  thy 
brother  in  arms.  Thee  and  thine  mast  ever  be  first  in  my  heart!'* 
The  young  Lord  Bothwell  returned  his  warm  embrace  in  eloquent  si- 
taken  out,  aooording  to  Ma  oommRnd,  to  be  sent  to  tho  Holy  Lftnd.  The  btstorj  of  Ihit 
royal  heart's  wanderings  In  its  sepulehral  nrn,  fs  very  interesting,  conneetin;  with  ft 
the  valour  of  tbo  Douglas  and  the  Loekbart.^  The  mtotster  of  DunfermliJie  i»nt  to 
the  author  of  ""The  Scottish  Chiefe''  a  ploco  of  the  shroud  ofBrueo ;  ft  bad  been  dotb 
of  gold. 
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leDce  ;  but  sitting  down  by  Wallace^s  couch,  he  grasped  his  hand,  and 
pressing  it  to  his  breast,  said,  "  I  feel  a  happiness  here,  which  I  have 
never  known  since  the  day  of  Falkirk.  You  quitted  us,  Wallace  ;  and 
all  good  seemed  gone  with  you,  or  buried  in  my  father's  grave.  But 
you  return  !  you  bring  conquest  and  peace  with  you ;  you  restore  our 
Helen  to  her  family ;  you  bless  us  with  yourself ! — ^And  shall  you  not 
see  again  the  gay  Andrew  Murray  ?  It  must  be  so,  my  friend  ;  melan- 
choly is  not  my  climate :  and  I  shall  now  live  in  yonr  beams." — "  Dear 
Murray  P'  returned  Wallace,  "  this  generous  enthusiasm  can  only  be 
equalled  by  my  joy  in  all  that  makes  you  and  Scotland  happy."  He 
then  proceeded  to  confide  to  him  all  that  related  to  Bruce  ;  and  to  de- 
scribe the  minutiae  of  those  plans  for  his  establishment,  which  had  only 
been  hinted  in  his  letters  from  France.  Bothwell  entered  with  ardour 
into  these  designs ;  and  regretted  that  the  difficulty  he  found  in  per- 
suading the  veterans  of  Lanark  to  follow  him  to  any  field  where  they 
did  not  ei^pect  to  find  their  beloved  Wallace,  had  deprived  him  of  the 
participation  of  the  late  danger,  and  new  glory  of  his  friend.  **  To 
compensate  for  tliat  privation,"  replied  Wallace,  "  while  our  Prince  is 
disabled  from  pursuing  victory  in  his  own  person,  we  must  not  allow 
our  present  advantages  to  lose  their  e^cpected  effects.  You  shall  ac- 
company me  through  the  Lowlands ;  where  we  must  recover  the  places 
which  the  ill-fortune  of  James  Cummin  has  lost." 

Murray  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  again  sharing  the  field 
with  Wallace,  and  the  chiefs  joined  Bruce.  Bothwell  was  presented 
to  his  young  sovereign  ;  and,  Douglas  entering,  the  discourse  turned  on 
their  different  posts  of  duty.  Wallace  suggested  to  his  royal  friend, 
that,  as  his  restoration  to  health  could  not  be  so  speedy  as  the  cause 
required,  it  would  be  necessary  not  to  await  that  event,  but  begin  the 
recovery  of  the  border  counties  before  Edward  could  reinforce  their 
garrisons.  Bruce  sighed  ;  but  with  a  generous  glow  suffusing  his  pale 
face,  said — "Go,  my  friend!  Bless  Scotland  which  way  you  will; 
and  let  my  ready  acquiescence  convince  future  ages  that  I  love  my 
country  beyond  my  own  fame :  for  her  sake,  I  relinquish  to  you  the 
whole  glory  of  delivering  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  who  has  so 
long  usurped  my  rights.  Men  may  say,  when  they  hear  this,  that  I  do 
not  merit  the  crown  you  will  put  upon  my  head  ;  that  I  have  lain  on  a 
couch,  while  you  fought  for  me ;  but  I  will  bear  all  obloquy,  rather 
than  deserve  its  slightest  charge,  by  withholding  you  an  hour  from  the 
great  work  of  Scotland's  peace." — **  It  is  not  for  the  breath  of  men,  my 
dear  Prince,"  returned  Wallace,  "  that  either  you  or  I  act.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  that  wc  eflfect  their  good  ;  and  whether  the  agent  be  one 
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or  the  other,  the  end  is  the  s&me.     Our  deeds  and  intentions  haye  one 
great  Judge ;  and  he  will  award  the  only  true  glory.^^ 

Such  were  the  principles  which  filled  the  hearts  of  these  two  friends, 
worthy  of  each  other,  and  alike  honourable  to  the  country  that  gaye 
them  birth. 

Though  the  wounded  John  Cummin  remained  possessed  of  the  title 
of  Regent,  Wallace  was  virtually  endowed  with  the  authority.  What- 
ever he  suggested  was  acted  upon  as  by  a  decree  : — all  eyes  looked  to 
him,  as  to  the  cynosure  by  which  every  order  of  men  in  Scotland  were 
to  shape  their  course.  The  jealousies  which  had  driven  him  from  hb 
former  supreme  seat,  seemed  to  have  died  with  their  prime  instigator 
the  late  Regent ;  and  no  chief  of  any  consequence,  excepting  Soalis 
and  Athol,  who  had  retired  in  disgust  to  their  castles,  breathed  a  word 
in  opposition  to  the  general  gratitude. 

Wallace,  having  dictated  his  terms,  and  sent  his  prisoners  to  Eng- 
land, commenced  the  march  that  was  to  clear  the  Jjowlands  of  the  foe. 
His  own  valiant  band,  headed  by  Scrymgeour  and  Lockhart  of  Lee,* 
rushed  towards  his  standard,  with  a  zeal  that  rendered  each  uidividual 
a  host  in  himself.  The  fame  of  his  new  victories,  seconded  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  determination  of  the  troops,  soon 
made  him  master  of  all  the  lately  lost  fortresses. 

Hardly  four  weeks  were  consumed  in  these  conquests ;  and  not  a 
rood  of  land  remained  south  of  the  Tay,  in  Ihe  possession  of  England, 
excepting  Berwick.  Before  that  often  disputed  strong-hold,  Wallace 
drew  up  his  forces,  to  commence  a  regular  siege.  The  governor,  in- 
timidated by  the  powerful  works  which  he  saw  the  Scottish  chief  form- 
ing against  the  town,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Edward  w^ith  the  tid- 
ings ;  not  only  .praying  for  succours,  but  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  refuse  the  peace,  for  which  the  Scots  fought,  he  would  find 
it  necessary  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  anew. 

*  The  crosadlng  ancentor  of  this  Lockhart  was  the  biinger  of  the  famona  Lm  pm^ 
txwti  the  H0I7  Land ;  and  from  him  sprung  the  three  brave  brandies  of  the  namci,— 
Lockhart  of  Lee,  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  and  Lockhart  of  Drydean— all  now  centered  in 
Uie  family  of  Sir  Charles  Kaodonald  Lockhart,  Bart,  who  also  tnhorita  from  his  fore- 
iithers  a  oonntshlp  of  the  Qerman  empire. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

.  BEBWICK. 

Wbile  Wallace,  accompanied  by  his  brave  friends,  was  thus  carry- 
ing all  before  him  from  the  Grampian  to  the  Cheviot  Hills,  Bruce  was 
rapidly  recovering.  His  eager  wishes  seemed  to  heal  his  wounds ;  and 
on  the  tenth  day  after  the  departure  of  Wallace,  he  left  that  couch, 
which  had  been  beguiled  of  its  irksomeness  by  the  smiling  attentions 
of  the  tender  Isabella.  The  ensuing  Sabbath  beheld  him  still  more  re- 
stored ;  and  having  imparted  his  intentions  to  the  Lords  Ruthven  and 
Douglas,  who  were  both  with  him,  the  next  morning  he  joyfully  buckled 
on  his  Armour.  Isabella,  when  she  saw  him  thus  clad,  started,  and  the 
roses  left  her  cheek.  '*  I  am  armed  to  be  your  guide,  to  Hunting- 
tower,"  said  he,  with  a  look  that  showed  her  he  read  her  thoughts. 
He  then  called  for  pen  and  ink,  to  write  to  Wallace.  The  re-assured 
Isabella,  rejoicing  in  the  glad  beams  of  his  brightening  eyes,  held  the 
standish.  As  he  dipped  his  pen,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  grateful 
tenderness  that  thrilled  to  her  soul,  and  made  her  bend  her  blushing 
face,  to  hide  emotions  which  whispered  bliss  in  every  beat  of  her  happy 
heart.  Thus,  with  a  spirit  wrapt  in  felicity  ;  for  victory  hailed  him 
from  without,  and  love  seemed  to  woo  him  to  the  dearest  transports 
within  ;  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Wallace  : — 

"  I  am  now  well,  my  best  friend  !  This  day  I  attend  my  lovely 
nurse,  with  her  venerable  guardian,  to  Hunting-tower.  Eastward  of 
Perth,  almost  every  castle  of  consequence  is  yet  filled  by  the  Southrons, 
whom  the  folly  of  James  Cummin  allowed  to  re-occupy  the  places 
whence  you  had  so  lately  driven  them.  I  go  to  root  them  out ;  to  emu- 
late in  the  north,  what  you  are  now  doing  in  the  south !  You  shall  see 
me  again,  when  the  banks  of  the  Spey  are  as  free  as  you  have  made 
the  Forth.  In  all  this,  I  am  yet  Thomas  de  Longueville.  Isabella, 
the  sweet  soother  of  my  hours,  knows  me  as  no  other ;  for  would  she 
not  despise  the  un&med  Bruce?  To  deserve,  and  win  her  love,  as  De 
Longueville,  and  to  marry  her  as  King  of  Scotland,  is  the  fond  hope 
of  your  friend  and  brother  Robert . 

**  P.  S.  I  shall  send  you  despatches  of  my  proceedings." 

Wallace  had  just  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  outworks  of 
Berwick,  when  this  letter  was  put  into  his  hand.  He  was  surrounded 
by  bis  chieftains ;  and  having  read  it,  he  informed  them  that  Shr  Thomas 
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dc  Longueville  was  going  to  the  Spej,  to  rid  its  castles  of  the  enemy. 

**  The  hopes  of  his  enterprising  spirit,"  continued  Wallace,  "  are  so 
seconded  by  his  determination,  that  what  he  promises,  he  will  perfonn ; 
and  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear,  that  we  have  no  enemies  in  the  High- 
lands." 

But  in  this  hope,  Wallace  was  disappointed.  Day  after  day  passed, 
and  no  tidings  from  the  north.  He  became  anxious;  and  Bothwcll 
and  Edwin  began  to  share  his  uneasiness.  Continued  successes  against 
Berwick,  had  assured  him  of  a  speedy  surrender ;  when  unexpected 
succours  being  thrown  in  by  sea,  the  confidence  of  the  garrison  became 
rc-excited  ;  and  the  ramparts  appearing  doubly  manned,  Wallace  saw 
the  only  alternative  was  to  attempt  the  possession  of  the  ships,  and 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  Trusting  that  Bruce  would  be  pros- 
perous in  the  Highlands,  he  should  then  have  full  leisure  to  await  the 
fall  of  Berwick  upon  this  plan ;  and  so  much  blood  might  be  spared. 
Intent,  and  execution,  were  twin-bom  in  the  breast  of  Wallace.  By  a 
masterly  stroke,  he  effected  his  design  on  the  shipping;  and  having 
closed  the  Southrons  within  their  walls,  he  despatched  Lord  BothweU 
to  Hunting-tower ;  to  learn  the  state  of  military  operations  there ;  and 
above  all,  to  bring  back  tidings  of  the  Prince. 

On  the  evening  of  the  very  day  in  which  Murray  left  Berwick,  a 
desperate  sally  was  made  by  the  garrison ;  but  they  were  beaten  back 
with  such  effect,  that  Wallace  gained  possession  of  one  of  their  most 
commanding  towers.  The  contest  did  not  end  till  night;  and  after 
passing  some  time  in  the  council-tent,  listening  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  friends  relative  to  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the  new  acquisi- 
tion, he  retired  to  his  own  quarters  at  a  late  hour.  At  these  moment- 
ous periods  he  never  seemed  to  need  sleep  ;  and  seated  at  his  table, 
settling  the  dispositions  for  the  succeeding  day,  he  marked  not  the  time, 
till  the  flame  of  his  exhausted  lamp  expired  in  the  socket. — He  replen- 
ished it ;  and  had  again  resumed  his  military  labours,  when  the  curtain 
which  covered  the  door  of  his  tent  was  drawn  a^de  and  an  armed  man 
entered.  Wallace  looked  up ;  and  seeing  that  it  was  the  Knight  of  the 
Green  Plume,  asked  if  any  thing  had  occurred  from  the  town. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Knight,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and  seating 
himself  beside  Wallace.  "Any  evil  tidings  from  Perthshire?"  de- 
manded Wallace,  who  now  hardly  doubted  that  ill  news  had  arrived  of 
Bruce.  "  None,"  was  the  knight's  reply :  "  but  I  am  come  to  fulfil  my 
promise  to  you  ;  to  unite  myself  for  ever,  heart  and  soul,  to  your  des- 
tiny ;  or  you  behold  me  tliis  night  for  the  last  time."  Surprised  at  this 
address,  and  the  emotion  which  shook  the  frame  of  the  unknown  war- 
rior, Wallace  answered  Vivnv  V\\Xv  eiL\rL«e&\Aw^  of  esteem,  and  added, 
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**  If  it  depend  on  me,  to  unite  so  brave  a  man  to  my  friendship  for  erer, 
only  speuk  the  word,  declare  your  name,  and  I  am  ready  to  seal  the 
compact." — "  My  name,*'  returned  the  Knight,  "  will  indeed  p\it  these 
protestations  to  the  proof.  I  have  fought  by  your  side,  Sir  William 
Wallace ;  I  would  have  died  at  any  moment,  to  have  spared  that 
breast  a  wound ;  and  yet  I  dread  to  raise  this  visor,  to  show  you  who 
I  am.  A  look  will  make  me  live,  or  blast  me.'' — "  Your  language  con- 
founds me,  noble  Knight,"  replied  Wallace ;  '*  I  know  of  no  man  liv- 
ing, saving  the  base  violators  of  Lady  Helen  Mar's  liberty,  who  need 
tremble  before  my  eyes.  It  is  not  possible,  that  either  of  these  men  is 
before  me  ;  and  whoever  you  are,  whatever  you  may  have  been,  brav(s 
chief,  your  deeds  have  proved  you  worthy  of  a  soldier's  friendship,  and 
I  pledge  you  mine." 

The  Knight  was  silent. — He  took  Wallace's  hand — he  grasped  it ; 
— ^the  arms  that  held  it,  did  indeed  tremble.  Wa^llace  again  spoke. — 
^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  I  am  no  tyrant,  no  monarch,  to  excite 
these  dreads.  I  have  a  power  to  benefit,  but  none  to  injure." — ^*  To 
benefit,  and  to  injure !"  cried  the  Knight  in  a  transport  of  emotion ; 
"  you  have  my  .life  in  your  hands.  Oh  I  grant  it,  as  you  value  your 
own  happiness  and  honour !  Look  on  me,  and  say  whether  I  am  to 
live  or  die."  As  the  warrior  spoke,  he  cast  himself  impetuously  on  his 
knees,  and  threw  open  his  visor.  Wallace  saw  a  fine  but  flushed  face. 
— It  was  much  overshadowed  by  the  helmet.  "  My  friend,"  said  he, 
attempting  to  raise  him  by  the  hand  which  clasped  his ;  **  your  words 
are  mysteries  to  me  ;  and  so  little  right  can  I  have  to  the  pQwer  you 
ascribe  to  me,  that,  although  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  your  fea- 
tures before,  yet " — "  You  forget  me,"  cried  the  Knight,  starting 

on  his  feet,  and  throwing  off  his  helmet  to  the  ground  :  '*  Again  look 
on  this  face,  and  stab  me  at  once  by  a  second  declaration,  that  I  am 
remembered  no  more !" 

The  countenance  of  Wallace  now  showed  tfiat  he  too  well  remem- 
bered it.  He  was  pale  and  aghast.  "  Lady  Mar,"  cried  he,  *'  not  ex- 
pecting to  see  you  under  a  warrior's  casque — you  will  pardon  me,  that 
when  so  apparelled,  I  should  not  immediately  recognise  the  widow  of 
my  friend."  She  gasped  for  articulation  ;  "  And  is  it  thus,"  cried  she, 
"  you  answer  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  you  ?  For  you,  I  have 
committed  an  outrage  on  my  nature  ;  I  have  pnt  on  me  this  abhorrent 
steel :  I  have  braved  the  dangers  of  many  a  hard-fought  day ;  and  all 
to  guard  your  life  !  to  convince  you  of  a  love  unexampled  in  woman  ! 
and  thus  you  recognise  her,  who  has  risked  honour  and  life  for  you — 
with  coldness  and  reproach  !" — "  With  neither,  Lady  Mar,"  returned 
he ;  "  I  am  grateful  for  the  generous  motives  of  your  conduct ;  but  for 
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the  sake  of  the  lair  fame,  yoa  confess  you  have  endangered ;  in  respect 
to  the  memory  of  him  whose  name  you  bear ;  I  cannot  but  wish,  thst 
so  hazardous  an  instance  of  inteiest  in  me,  had  been  left  undone.'^ — 
''  If  that  is  all,"  returned  she,  drawing  towards  him,  "  it  is  in  your 
power  to  ward  from  me  every  stigma !  Who  will  dare  to  cast  one  re- 
flection on  my  fair  fame,  when  you  bear  testimony  to  my  purity! 
Who  will  asperse  the  name  of  Mar,  when  you  displace  it  with  that  of 
Wallace  ?  Make  me  yours,  dearest  of  men,"  cried  she,  dasping  his 
hands,  **  and  you  will  receive  one  to  your  heart,  who  never  knew  how 
to  love  before ;  "who  will  be  to  you,  what  woman  never  yet  was ;  and 
who  will  endow  you  with  territories  nearly  equal  to  those  .of  the  King 
of  Scotland.  My  father  is  no  more ;  and  now,.as  Countess  of  Stiath- 
earn  and  Princess  of  the  Orkneys,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  bring  a 
sovereignty  to  your  head,  and  the  fondest  of  wives  to  your  bosom." 
As  she  vehemently  spoke,  and  clung  to  Wallace,  as  if  she  had.  already 
a  right  to  seek  comfort  within  his  arms,  her  tears  and  violent  agitatioos 
so  disconcerted  him,  that  for  a  few  moments  he  could  not  find  a  reply. 
This  short  endurance  of  her  passion,  aroused  her  almost  drooping 
hopes ;  and,  intoxicated  with  so  rapturous  an  illusion,  die  threw  off  the 
little  restraint  in  which  her  awe  of  Wallace's  coldness  had  confined  her, 
and  flinging  herself  on  his  breast,  poured  forth  all  her  love,  and  fond  am- 
bitions for  him.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  interrupt  her ;  to  raise  her 
with  gentleness,  from  her  indecorous  situation ;  she  had  no  perceptioo, 
but  for  the  idea  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  her  heart; 
and,  whispering  him  sofUy,  said,  "  Be  but  my  husband,  Wallace, 
and  all  rights  shall  pensh,  before  my  love,  and  your  aggrandisement 
In  these  arms,  you  shall  bless  the  day  you  first  saw  Joanna  of  Strath- 
earn  !" 

The  prowess  of  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume,  the  respect  he 
owed  to  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  tenderness  he  ever  felt  for 
all  of  woman-kind,  wefb  all  forgotten  in  the  disgusting  blandishments  of 
this  disgrace  to  her  sex.  ^She  wooed  to  be  his  wife ;  but  not  with  the 
chaste  appeal  of  the  widow  of  Mahlon.  '*  Let  me  find  favour  in  thy 
sight,  for  thou  hast  comforted  me !  Spread  thy  garment  over  me,  and 
let  me  be  thy  wife !"  said  the  fair  Moabitess,  who  in  a  strange  land  cast 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  deoeased  husband's  friend.  She  was  an- 
swered, **  I  will  do  all  that  thou  requirest,  for  thou  art  a  virtaoos 
woman !"  But  neither  the  actions,  nor  the  words,  of  Lady  Mar,  bore 
witness  that  she  deserved  this  appellation.  They  were  the  dictates  of 
a  passion,  impure  as  it  was  intemperate.  Blinded  by  its  fumes,  she 
forgot  the  nature  of  the  heart  she  sought  fo  pervert  to  sympathy  with 
hen.    She  saw  not.  that  every  look  and  movement  on  her  part,  filled 
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Wallace  with  aversion ;  and  not,  until  he  forcibly  broke  from  her,  did 
she  doubt  the  success  of  her  fond  caresses. 

'*  Lady  Mar,''  said  he,  '*  I  must  repeat,  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for 
the  proofs  of  regard  you  have  bestowed  on  me ;  but  such  excess  of 
attachment  is  lavished  upon  a  man  that  is  a  bankrupt  in  love.  I  am 
cold  as  monumental  marble  to  every  touch  of  that  passion,  to  which  I 
was  once  but  too  entirely  devoted.  Bereaved  of  the  object,  I  am 
punished ;  thus  is  my  heart  doomed  to^solitude  on  earth,  for  having 
made  an  idol  of  the  angel,  that  was  sent  to  cheer  my  path  to  heaven.*' 
Wallace  said  even  more  than  this.  He  remonstrated  with  her  on  the 
shipwreck  she  was  makiag  of  her  own  happiness,  in  adhering  thus  tena- 
ciously to  a  man  who  could  only  regard  her  with  the  general  sentiment 
of  esteem.  He  urged  her  beauty,  and  yet  youthful  years ;  and  how 
many  would  be  eager  to  win  her  love,  and  to  marry  her  with  honour. 
While  he  continued  to  speak  to  her  with  the  tender  consideration  of  a 
brother,  she,  who  knew  no  gradations  in  the  affections  of  her  heart, 
doubted  his  words ;  and  believed  that  a  latent  fire  glowed  in  his  breast, 
which'  her  art  might  yet  blow  into  a  flame.  She  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees,  she  wept,  she  implored  his  pity,  she  wound  her  arms  around 
his,  and  bathed  his  hands  with  her  tears ;  but  still  he  continued  to  urge 
her,  by  every  argument  of  female  delicacy,  to  relinquish  her  iU-directed 
love ;  to  return  to  her  domains,  before  her  absence  could  be  generally 
known. — She  looked  up  to  read  his  countenance.  A  friend's  anxiety, 
nay,  authority,  was  there,  but  no  glow  of  passion ;  all  was  calm  and 
determined.  Her  beauty,  then,  had  been  shown  to  a  man  without 
eyes;  her  tender  eloquence,  poured  on  an  ear  that  was  deaf;  her 
blandishments,  lavished  on  a  block  of  marble !  In  a  paroxysm  of  de- 
spair, she  dashed  the  hand  she  held,  far  from  her ;  and  standing  proudly 
on  her  feet — ^^  Hear  me,  thou  man  of  stone !"  cried  she^  "  and  answer 
me  on  your  life  and  honour ;  for  both  depend  on  your  reply :  Is  Joanna 
of  Strathearn  to  be  your  wife  ?" 

"  Cease  to  urge  me,  unhappy  lady,"  returned  Wallace :  "  you  al- 
ready know  the  decision  of  this  ever  widowed  heart."  Lady  Mar 
looked  steadfiisily  at  him :  '*  Then  receive  my  last  determination !"  and 
drawing  near  him,  with  a  desperate  and  portentous  countenance,  as  if 
she  meant  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  she  suddenly  plucked  St.  Louis's 
dagger  from  his  girdle,  and  struck  it  into  his  breast.  He  caught  the 
hand  which  grasped  the  hilt.  Her  eyes  glared  with  the  fury  of  a  ma- 
niac, and,  with  a  horrid  laugh,  she  exclaimed,  **  I  have  slain  thee,  in- 
solent triumpher  in  my  love  and  agonies ! — ^Thou  shalt  not  now  deride 
me  in  the  arms  of  thy  minion ;  for,  I  know,  that  it  is  not  for  the  dead 
Marion  you  have  trampled  on  my  heart,  but  for  the  living  Helen !"  As 
23* 
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she  spoke,  he  moved  her  hold  from  the  dagger,  and  drew  the  weapon 
from  the  wound.  A  torrent  of  blood  flowed  over  his  vest,  and  stained 
the  hand  that  grasped  hers.  She  turned  of  a  deadly  paleness,  but  a  de- 
moniac joy  still  gleamed  in  her  eyes.  "  Lady  Mar,"  cried  he,  while  he 
thrust  the  thickness  of  his  scarf  over  the  wound,  '*  I  pardon  this  out- 
rage. Go,  in  peace  ;  and  I  shall  never  breathe  to  man,  or  woman,  the 
occurrences  of  this  night.  Only  remember,  that  with  regard  to  Lady 
Helen,  my  wishes  are  as  pure  as  her  own  innocence."  —  "So  they 
may  be  now,  vainly  boasting,  immaculate  Wallace !"  answered  she, 
with  bitter  derision  :  "  men  are  saints,  when  their  passions  are  satisfied. 
Think  not  to  impose  on  her,  who  knows  how  this  vestal  Helen  followed 
you  in  page*s  attire,  and  without  one  stigma  being  cast  on  her  maideo 
delicacy  :  I  am  not  to  learn  the  days,  and  the  nights,  she  passed  alone 
with  you  in  the  woods  of  -Normandy !  —  Did  you  not  follow  her  to 
France  ? — Did  you  not  tear  her  from  the  arms  of  Lord  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence ?  and  now,  relinquishing  her  yourself,  you  leave  a  dishonoured 
bride  to  cheat  the  vows  of  some  honester  man ! — ^Wallace,  I  now  know 
you  ;^and  as  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  love  you  beyond  all  wonian^s 
iove,  I  swear  by  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  make  yoa  feel  the 
weight  of  woman's  hatred !" 

Her  denunciations  had  no  effect  on  Wallace :  but  her  slander  against 
her  unoffending  daughter-in-law  agitated  him  with  an  indignation  that 
almost  dispossessed  him  of  himself.  In  hurried  and  vehement  words, 
he  denied  all  that  she  had  alleged  against  Helen  ;  and  appealed  to  the 
whole  court  of  France  to  witness  her  spotless  innocence.  Lady  Mar 
exulted  in  this  emotion,  though  every  sentence,  by  the  interest  it  dis- 
played in  its  object,  seemed  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  suspicion,  which 
she  had  at  first  only  uttered  from  the  vague  workings  of  her  rancour. 
Triumphing  in  the  helief  that  he  had  found  another  as  frail  as  herself; 
and  yet  maddened  that  another  should  have  been  preferred  before  her, 
her  jealous  pride  blazed  into  redoubled  flame.  "  Swear,"  cried  she, 
"  till  I  see  the  blood  of  that  hlae  heart,  forced  to  my  feet ;  and  still  I 
shall  believe  the  base  daughter  of  Mar  a  wanton.  I  go,  not  to  proclaim 
her  dishonour  to  the  world,  but  to  deprive  her  of  her  lover ;  to  yield 
the  rebel  Wallace  into  the  hands  of  justice !  When  on  the  scaffold, 
proud  cxnlter  in  those  now  detested  beauties,  remember  that  it  was 
Joanna  of  Strathearn  who  laid  thy  head  upon  the  block  ;  who  consigned 
those  limbs,  of  heaven's  own  statuary,  to  decorate  the  spires  of  Scot- 
land !  Remember,  that  my  curse  pursue  you,  here,  and  hereafter!" 
A  livid  fire  seemed  to  dart  from  her  eyes ;  her  countenance  was  torn, 
as  by  some  internal  fiend ;  and,  with  the  last  malediction  thundering 
from  her  tongue,  she  da.T\A^  itomVSa  «%\\t« 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE  CAMP. 

Next  morniog  Wallace  was  recalled  from  the  confusion  into  which 
his  nocturnal  visitor  had  thrown  his  mind,  by  the  entrance  of  Ker,  who 
came  as  usual  with  the  reports  of  the  night.  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
munication, he  meationed,  that,  about  three  hours,  before  sunrise,  the 
Knight  of  the  Green  Plume  had  lefl  the  camp  with  his  despatches  for 
Stirling.  Wallace  was  scarcely  surprised  at  this  ready  falsehood  of 
Lady  Mar's ;  and  not  intending  to  betray  her,  he  merely  said,  "  Long 
ere  he  appears  again,  I  hope  we  shall  have  good  tidings  from  our  friends 
in  the  north." 

But  day  succeeded  day,  and  notwithstanding  Bothwell's  embassy, 
no  accounts  ariived.  The  Countess  had  left  an  emissary  in  the  Sco^ 
tish  camp,  who  did  as  she  had  done  before,  intercept  all  messengers 
from  Perthshire. 

Indeed,  from  the  first  of  her  flight  to  Wallace,  to  the  hour  of  her 
quitting  him,  she  tiad  never  halted  in  her  purpose,  from  any  regard  to 
honour.  Previous  to  her  stealing  from  Hunting- tower,  she  had  bribed 
the  seneschal  to  say',— that  on  the  morning  of  her  disappearance,  he  had 
met  a  knight  near  St.  Concal's  well,  coming  to  the  castle,  who  told 
him,  that  the  Countess  of  Mar  was  gone  on  a  secret  mission  to  Nor- 
way ;  and  she  therefore  commanded  him,  to  enjoin  her  sister-in-law, 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  most  dear  to  them  all,  not  to  acquaint  Lord 
Ruthven,  or  any  of  their  friends,  with  her  departure,  till  she  should  re- 
turn with  happy  news  for  Scotland.  The  man  added,  that  afler  declar- 
ing this,  the  knight  rode  hastily  away.  But  this  precaution,  which  did 
indeed  impose  on  the  innocent  credulity  of  her  husband's  sister,  and  his 
daughter,  failed  to  satisfy  the  Countess  herself.  Fearful  that  Helen 
might  communicate  her  flight  to  Wallace,  and  so  excite  his  suspicion,  that 
she  was  not  far  from  him  ;  from  the  moment  of  her  joining  him  at  Lin- 
lithgow, she  intercepted  every  letter  from  Hunting-tower ;  and  when 
Bruce  went  to  that  castle,  she  continued  the  practice  with  double  vigi- 
lance ;  being  jealous  of  what  might  be  said  of  Helen,  by  this  Sir  Thomas 
de  liongueville,  in  whom  the  master  of  her  fate  seemed  so  unreservedly 
to  confide.  To  this  end,  even  after  she  left  the  camp,  all  packets  from 
PeTthshire  were  conveyed  to  her  by  the  spy  she  had  stationed  near 
Wallace;  all   which  were  sent  from  him  to  Hunting-tower,  were 
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stopped  by  the  treacherous  senescha],  and  throwa  into  the  flames.  No 
letters,  howeyer,  ever  came  from  Helen  ;  a  few  bore  Lord  Rothven's 
superscription,  and  all  the  rest  were  addressed  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Lon- 
gueville  to  Wallace.  She  broke  the  seals  of  this  correspondence;  but 
she  looked  in  vain  on  their  contents.  Bruce  and  his  friend,  as  well  as 
Ruthven,  wrote  in  a  cipher ;  and  only  one  passage,  which  the  former 
had  by  chance  written  in  the  common  character,  could  she  ever  make 
out.     It  ran  thust — 

**  I  have  just  returned  to  Hanting-tower,  after  the  capture  of  Kin- 
founs.  Lady  Helen  sits  by  me,  on  one  side  ;  Isabella  on  the  other. 
Isabella  smiles  on  me,  like  the  spirit  of  happiness.  Helen*s  look  is  not 
less  gracious ;  for  I  tell  her,  I  am  writing  to  Sir  William  Wallace. 
She  smiles ;  but  it  is  with  such  a  smile  as  that  with  which  a  siint 
would  relinquish  to  heaven  the  dearest  object  of  its  love. — ^  Helen,* 
said  I, '  what  shall  I  say  from  you  to  our  friend  1* — *•  That  I  pray  for 
him.' — *  That  you  think  of  him  V — ^  That  I  pray  for  him,'  repeated  she 
more  emphatically ;  '  that  is  the  way  I  always  think  of  my  preserver.' 
Her  manner  checked  me,  my  dear  Wallace ;  but  I  would  give  worlds 
that  you  could  bring  your  heart  to  make  this  sweet  vestal  smile,  as  I  do 
her  sister !" 

Lady  Mar  crushed  the  registered  wish  in  her  hand ;  and  though 
she  was  never  able  to  decipher  a  word  more  of  Bruce's  numerous 
letters,  (many  of  which,  could  she  have  read,  contained  complaints 
of  that  silence  she  had  so  cruelly  occasioned,)  she  took  and  destroyed 
them  all. 

She  had  even  shunned  the  penetrating  eyes  of  Both  well ;  and  to 
have  him  on  the  spot,  when  she  should  discover  herself  to  Wallace,  she 
thouf^t  would  only  invite  discomfiture.  Affecting  to  share  the  general 
anxiety  respecting  the  failure  of  communications  from  the  north,  she  it 
was  who  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  some  one  of  peculiar 
trust  to  make  enquiries.  By  covert  insinuations,  she  easily  induced 
Ker  to  propose  Bothwell  to  Wallace ;  and,  on  the  very  night  that 
her  machinations  had  prevailed,  to  despatch  him  on  this  embassy,  im- 
patient, yet  doubting  and  agitated,  she  went  to  dechire  herself  to  the 
man  for  whom  she  had  thus  sunk  herself  in  shame  and  falsehood. 

Though  Wallace  heard  the  denunciation  with  which  she  left  his 
presence,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  it  was  more  than  the  evanescent  rage 
of  disappointed  passion ;  and,  anticipating  persecutions,  rather  from  her 
love  than  her  revenge,  ho  was  relieved  and  not  alarmed,  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume  had  really,  taken  his  depart- 
ure. More  delicate  of  Lady  Mar's  honour  than  she  was  of  her  dihi, 
when  he  met  Edwin  at  the  works,  he  silently  acquiesced  in  his  belief 
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also,  that  their  lato  companion  was  gone  vrith  despatches  to  the  Re- 
gent,  who  was  now  removed  to  Stirling. 

After  frequent  sallies  from  the  garrison,  in  which  the  Soathrons 
were  always  beaten  back  with  great  loss,  the  lines  of  circumYallation 
were  at  last  finished,  and  Wallace  hourly  anticipated  the  surrender  of 
the  enemy.  Reduced  for  want  of  provisions,  and  seeing  all  succours 
cut  off  by  the  seizure  of  the  fleet,  the  inhabitants,  detesting  their  new 
rulers,  collected  in  bands  ;  -and  lying  in  wait  for  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison, murdered  them  secretly,  and  in  great  numbers.  But  here  the 
evil  did  not  end  ;  for  by  the  punishments  which  the  governor  thought 
proper  to  inflict  by  lots  on  the  guilty,  or  the  guiltless  (he  not  being  able 
to  discover  who  were  actually  the  assassms),  the  distress  of  the  town 
was  augmented  to  a  horrible  degree.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
be  long  maintained.  Aware  that  should  he  continue  in  the  fortress  his 
troops  must  assuredly  perish,  either  by  the  insurrection  within,  or  from 
the  enemy  without,  the  Southron  conmiander  determined  no  longer  to 
wait  the  appearance  of  a  relief  which  might  never  arrive ;  and  to  stop 
the  internal  confusion,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Wallace,  accepting  and 
signing  his  offered  terms  of  capitulation.  By  this  deed,  he  engaged  to 
open  the  gates  at  sunset ;  but  begged  the  interval,  between  noon  and 
that  hour,  to  ^low  him  time  to  settle  the  animosity  between  his  men 
and  the  people,  before  he  should  surrender  his  brave  followers  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 

Having  despatched  his  assent  to  this  request  of  the  governor's  Wal- 
lace retired  to  his  own  tent.  That  he  had  effected  his  purpose,  with- 
out the  carnage  which  must  have  ensued  had  he  again  stormed  the 
place,  gratified  his  humanity ;  and  congratulating  himself  on  such  a  ter- 
mination of  the  siege,  he  turned  with  more  than  usual  cheerfulness 
towards  a  herald,  who  brought  him  a  packet  from  the  north.  The  man 
witlidrew,  and  Wallace  broke  the  seal ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment 
to  find  it  a  citation  for  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Stirling ;  *'  to  an- 
swer,''  it  said,  '^certain  charges  brought  against  him  by  an  authority 
too  illustrious  to  be  set  aside  without  examination  !**  He  had  hardly 
read  this  extraordinary  mandate,  when  Sir  Simon- Fraser,  his  second 
in  command,  entered ;  and,  with  consternation  in  his  looks,  put  an  open 
letter  into  his  hand.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

''  Sir  Simon  Fraser — Allegations  of  treason  against  the  liberties  of 
Scotland  having  been  preferred  against  Sir  William  Wallace  :  until  he 
clears  himself  of  the  charge,  to  the  abthanes  of  Scotland,  here  assem- 
bled, you.  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  are  directed  to  assume,  in  his  steaij,  the 
cofmmand  of  the  forces  which  form  the  blockade  of  Berwick  ;  and,  as 
the  first  act  of  your  duty,  you  are  ordered  to  send  the  accused  towards 
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Stirling,  under  a  strong  guard,  within  an  hour  afler  you  receive  this 
despatch.  (Signed)  "Johk  Cummin, 

"  Earl  of  Badenoch,  and  Lord  Regent  of  Scotbod. 
"  Stirling  Castled 

Wallace  returned  the  letter  to  Eraser,  with  an  undisturbed  counte- 
nance :  *'  I  haye  received  a  similar  order  from  the  Regent,"  said  he ; 
"and  though  I  cannot  guess  the  source  whence  these  accusations 
spring,  I  fear  not  to  meet  them,  and  shall  require  no  guard  to  speed  me 
forward  ta  the  scene  of  my  defence.  I  am  ready  to  go,  my  friend  ;  and 
happy  to  resign  the  brave  garrison,  that  has  just  surrendered,  to  yoor 
honour  and  lenity."  Eraser  answered,  that  He  should  be  emulous  to 
follow  his  example  in  all  things,  and  to  abide  by  his  agreements  with 
the  Southron  governor.  He  then  retired,  to  prepare  the  army  for  the 
departure  of  their  commander;  and,  much  against  his  feelings,  to 
call  out  the  escort  that  was  to  attend  the  calumniated  chief  to  Stirling. 

When  the  marshal  of  the  army  read  to  the  officers  and  men  the 
orders  of  the  Regent,  a  speechless  consternation  seized  on  one  part  of 
the  troops,  and  as  violent  an  indignation  agitated  the  other  to  tumolt. 
The  veterans,  who  had  followed  the  chief  of  Ellerslie  from  the  first 
hour  of  his  appearing  as  a  patriot  in  arms,  could  not  brook  this  asper- 
sion upon  their  leader^s  honour ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  vehement 
exhortations  of  the  no  less  incensed,  though  more  moderate,  Scrym- 
geour  and  Lockhart,  they  would  have  risen  in  instant  revolt.  Though 
persuaded  to  sheath  their  half-drawn  swords,  they  could  not  be  with- 
held from  immediately  quitting  the  field,  and  marching  directly  to  Wal- 
lace's tent  He  was  conversing  with  Edwin  when  they  arrived  ;  and, 
in  some  measure,  he  had  broken  the  shock  to  him  of  so  dishonouring  a 
charge  on  his  friend,  by  his  being  the  first  to  communicate  it  While 
Edwin  strove  to  guess  who  could  be  the  inventor  of  so  dire  a  falsehood 
against  the  truest  of  Scots,  he  awakened  an  alarm  in  Wallace  for 
Bruce,  which  could  not  be  excited  for  himself,  by  suggesting  that  per- 
haps some  intimation  had  been  given  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the  ab- 
thanes,  respecting  the  arrival  of  their  rightful  prince.  "  And  yet,"  re- 
turned Wallace,  "I  cannot  altogether  suppose  that;  for  even  their 
desires  of  self-aggrandisement  could  not  torture  my  share  in  Bruce's 
restoration  to  his  country  into  any  thing  like  treason :  our  friend'^ 
rights  are  too  undisputed  for  that ;  and  all  I  should  dread,  by  a  prema- 
ture discovery  of  his  being  in  Scotland,  would  be  secret  machinations 
against  his  life.  There  are  men  in  this  land  who  might  attempt  it ; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  my  dear  TId  win,  to  sufiTer  death  upon  the  rack,  rather 
than  betray  our  k.  .fir.  ledge  of  him.     But,"  added  he,  with  a  smile,  "  we 
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need  not  disturb  ourselves  with  such  thoughts  ;  the  Regent  is  in  our 
prince's  confidence  ;  and  did  this  accusation  relate  to  hini,  he  would 
not,  on  such  a  plea,  have  arraigned  me  as  a  traitor." 

Edwin  again  revolved  in  his  mind  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and 
who  the  villain  could  be  who  had  made  it ;  and,  at  last,  suddenly 
recollecting  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume,  he  asked  if  it  were  not 
possible  that  he,  a  stranger  who  had  so  sedulously  kept  himself  from 
being  known,  might  be  the  traitor ?  "I  must  confess  to  you,"  con- 
tinued Edwin,  "  that  this  knight,  who  ever  appeared  to  dislike  your 
closest  friends,  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  instigator  of  this  mis- 
chief; and  is,  perhaps,  the  author  of  the  strange  failure  of  communi- 
cation between  you  and  Briice  !  Accounts  have  not  arrived,  evjen  since 
Both  well  went ;  and  that  is  more  than  natural.  Though  brave  in  his 
deeds,  this  unknown  may  prove  only  the  more  subtle  spy,  and  agent  of 
our  enemies." 

Wallace  changed  colour  at  these  suggestions  ;  but  merely  replied, 
"  A  few  hours  will  decide  your  suspicion  ;  for  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
confronting  my  accuser." — "  I  wUl  go  with  you,"  said  Edwin ;  "  never, 
while  I  live,  will  I  consent  to  lose  sight  of  you  again !" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  tumultuous  approach  of  the  Lanark 
veterans  was  heard  from  without.  The  whole  band  rushed'  into  the 
tent ;  and  Stephen  Ireland,  who  was  foremost,  raising  his  voice  above 
the  rest,  exclaimed,  *'  They  are  the  traitors,  my  Lord,  who  accuse  you ! 
It  is  determined,  by  our  corrupted  thanes,  that  Scotland  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  you  are  to  be  made  the  first  victim.  Think  they,  then,  that 
we  will  obey  such  parricides  ?  Lead  us  on,  thou  only  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Regent,  and  we  will  hurl  these  usurpers  from  their  thrones." 

This  demand  was  reiterated  by  every  man  present ;  was  echoed  by 
hundreds,  who  surrounded  the  tent.  The  Both  well  men,  and  Ramsay's 
followers,  had  joined  the  men  of  Lanark  ;  and  the  mutiny  against  the 
orders  of  the  Regent  became  general.  Wallace  walked  out,  into  the 
open  field,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  forth  amongst  them.  At  sight 
of  him  the  air  resounded  with  acclamations,  unceasingly  proclaiming 
him  their  only  leader ;  but,  stretching  out  his  arm  to  them,  in  token  of 
silence,  they  became  profoundly  still.  "  My  friend^,  and  brother  sol- 
diers," cried  he  ;  "  as  you  value  the  honour  of  William  Wallace, — ^as 
you  have  hitherto  done,  at  this  moment  yield  him  implicit  obedience." 
— ^**  For  ever !"  shouted  the  Bothwell  men. — "  We  never  will  obey  any 
other  !"  rejoined  his  faithful  Lanark  followers ;  and,  with  an  increased 
uproar,  they  demanded  to  be  led  to  Stirling.  His  extended  hand  again 
stilled  the  storm,  and  he  resumed  :  "  Yon  shall  go  with  me  to  Stirling, 
but  as  my  friends  only  ;  never  as  the  enemies  of  the  Regent  of  Scot- 
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land.  I  am  charged  with  treason ;  it  is  his  duty  to  try  me  by  the  laws 
of  ray  coantry :  it  is  mine,  to  submit  to  the  inquisition. — ^I  fear  it  not, 
and  I  invite  you  to  accompany  me  ;  not  to  brand  me  with  infamy,  by 
passing  between  my  now  darkened  honour  and  the  light  of  justice ;  not 
to  ayenge  an  iniquitous  sentence,  denounced  on  a  guiltless  man ;  but  to 
witness  my  acquittal ;  and,  in  that,  my  triumph  oyer  them  who,  tlimagfa 
my  breast,  would  strike  at  what  is  greater  than  I." 

At  this  mild  persuasive,  every  upraised  sword  dropped  before  him ; 
and  Wallace,  turning  his  horse  into  the  path  which  led  towards  Stir- 
ling, his  men,  with  a  silent  determination  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
master,  fell  into  regular  marching  order,  and  followed  him.  Edwia 
rode  by  his  side,  equally  wondering  at  the  unafiected  composure  with 
which  he  sustained  such  a  weight  of  insult,  and  at  the  men  who  coald 
be  so  unjust  as  to  lay  it  upon  him. 

At  the  west  of  the  camp,  the  detachment  appointed  to  guard  Wal- 
lace in  his  arrest  came  up  with  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Fraser 
oould  find  an  officer  who  would  command  it ;  and  he  who  did  at  last 
consent,  appeared  before  his  prisoner  with  downcast  eyes,  seeming 
rather  the  culprit  than  the  guard.  Wallace;  observing  his  confusion, 
said  a  few  gracious  words  to  him ;  and  the  officer,  more  overcome  by 
this,  than  he  could  have  been  with  reproaches,  burst  into  tears,  and  re- 
tired into  the  rear  of  his  men. 


•  •  ■ 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


STIRLINO    CASTLE. 


Wallace  entered  on  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  that  scene  of  his  many 
victories,  and  beheld  its  northern  horizon  white  with  tents.  Officers, 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  had  apprised  the  abthanes  of  Wallace  hav- 
ing left  Berwick ;  and  knowing  by  the  same  means  all  his  movements, 
an  armed  cavalcade  met  him  near  the  Carron ;  to  hold  his  followers  in 
awe,  and  to  conduct  him  without  opposition  to  Stirling.  In  case  it 
should  be  insufficient  to  quail  their  spirit,  or  to  intimidate  him,  who  had 
never  yet  been  made  to  fear  by  mortal  man,  the  Regent  had  summoned 
all  the  vassals  of  the  various  seigniories  of  Cummin,  and  planted  them 
in  battle  array  before  the  walls  of  Stirling.  But  whether  they  were 
friends  or  foes,  was  equally  indiffisrent  to  Wallace ;  for  strong  in  in* 
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tegrity,  he  went  secnrelj  forward  to  his  trial ;  and,  though  inwardly 
marrellixig  at  such  a  panoiily  of  war  being  called  out  to  induce  him  to 
comply  with  so  simple  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  he  met  the 
heralds  of  the  Regent  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  coming  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  capitulation  of  Berwick ;  the  ratification  t)f 
which  he  brought  in  bis  hand. 

By  his  order,  his  faithful  followers  (who  took'  a  pride  in  obeying 
with  tho  most  scrupulous  exactness  the  injunctions  of  their  now  de- 
posed c<Hnmander)  encamped  under  Sir  Alexander  Scrymgeour,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  castle,  near  Ballocb^ich.  It  was  then  night.  In 
the  morning,  at  an  early  hoar,  Wallace  was  summoned  before  the 
council  in  the  citadel. 

On  his  re-entrance  into  that  room,  which  he  had  lefl,  the  dictator 
of  the  kingdom,  when  every  knee  bent,  and  every  head  bowed  to  his 
supreme  mandate,  he  found  not  one  who  even  greeted  his  appearance 
with  the  commonest  ceremony  of  courtesy.  Badenoch,  the  Regent, 
sat  upon  the  throne,  with  evident  symptoms  of  being  yet  an  invalid. 
The  Lords  Athol  and  Buchan,  and  the  numerous  chiefs  of  the  clans  of 
Cununin,  were  seated  on  his  right :  on  his  left  were  arranged  the  Earls 
of  Fife  and  Lorn,  Lord  Soulis,  and  every  Scottish  baron  of  power, 
who  at  any  time  had  shown  himself  hostile  to  Wallace.  Others,  who 
were  of  easy  faith  to  a  tale  of  malice,  sat  with  them  :  and  the  rest  of 
the  assembly  was  filled  up  with  men  of  better  families  than  personal 
fame ;  and  whose  names  swelled  a  list,  without  adding  any  true  im- 
portance to  the  side  on  which  they  appeared.  A  few,  and  those  a  very 
few,  who  still  respected  Wallace,  were  present ;  not  because  they  were 
sent  for  (great  care  having  been  taken  not  to  summon  his  friends),  but 
in  consequence  of  a  rumour  of  the  charge  having  reached  them  :  and 
these  were,  the  Lords  Lennox  and  Loch-awe,  with  Kirkpatrick,  and 
two  or  three  chiefUins  from  tho  western  Highlands.  None  of  them 
had  arrived  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  council  being  opened ;  and 
Wallace  was  entering  at  one  door  as  they  appeared  at  the  other. 

At  sight  of  him,  a  low  whisper  buzzed  through  the  hall ;  and  a  mar- 
shal took  the  plumed  bonnet  from  his  hand,  which,  out  of  respect  to  the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  he  had  raised  from  his  head  at  his  entrance.  A 
herald,  meanwhile,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Sir  William  Wallace ! 
y>u  are  charged  with  treason ;  —  and,  by%n  ordinance  of  Fergus  the 
First,  you  must  stand  uncovered  before  the  representative  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  Scotland,  until  that  loyalty  be  proved,  which  would  again 
restore  you  to  a  seat  amongst  her  faithful  barons.** 

Wallace,  with  the  same  equanimity,  as  that  with  which  he  would 
have  mounted  the  regal  chair,  bowed  his  head  to  the  marshal,  in  token 
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of  acqaiescence.  But  Edwiri,  whose  indignation  was  re^awakened  at 
this  exclusion  of  his  friend  from  the  privilege  of  his  birth,  said  some- 
thing so  warm  to  the  marshal,  that  Wallace,  in  a  low  Toice,  was  obliged 
to  check  his  vehemence,  by  a  declaration — ^that,  however  obsolete  the 
custom,  an^  revived  in  his  case  only,  it  was  his  determination  to  sub- 
mit himself  in  every  respect,  to  whatever  was  exacted  of  him  by  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

On  Loch-awe,  and  Lennox,  observing  him  stand  thus,  before  the 
bonneted  and  seated  chiefe,  (a  stretch  of  magisterial  prerogative,  which 
had  not  been  exercised  on  a  Scottish  knight  for  many  a  century,)  they 
took  off  their  caps,  and  bowing  to  Wallace,  refused  to  occupy  their 
places  on  the  benches,  whUe  the  defender  of  Scotland  stood.  Kiik- 
patrick  drew  eagerly  towards  him,  and  throwing  down  his  casque  and 
sword  at  his  feet,  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Lie  there,  till  the  only  true 
man  in  all  this  land  commands  me  to  take  ye  up  in  his  defence.  He 
alone  had  courage  to  look  the  Southrons  in  the  face,  and  to  drive  their 
king  over  the  borders,  while  his  present  accusers  skulked  in  their 
chains  !'*  Wallace  regarded  tliis  ebullition  from  the  heart  of  the  honest 
veteran  with  a  look  that  was  eloquent  to  all.  He  would  have  anima- 
tedly praised  such  an  instance  of  fearless  gratitude  expressed  to  an- 
other ;  and  when  it  was  directed  to  himself,  his  ingenuous  soul  showed 
approbation,  in  every  feature  of  his  beaming  countenance. 

**  Is  it  thus,  presumptuous  knight  of  ElleTslie,"  cried  Soulis,  "  that 
by  your  looks,  you  dare  encourage  contumely  to  the  Lord  Regent,  and 
his  peers  V^  Wallace  did  not  deign  him  an  answer,  but  turning  calmly 
towards  the  throne,  "  Representative  of  my  king !"  said  he,  "  in  duty 
to  the  power  whose  authority  you  wear,  I  have  obeyed  your  summons; 
and  I  here  await  the  appearance  of  the  accuser,  who  has  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  brand  the  name  of  William  Wallace  with  disloyalty  to  prince 
or  people." 

The  Regent  was  embarrassed.  He  did  not  suffer  his  eyes  to  meet 
those  of  Wallace,  but  looked  down  in  manifest  confusion  during  this 
address ;  and  then,  without  reply,  turned  to  Lord  Athol,  and  called  on 
him  to  open  the  charge.  Athol  required  not  a  second  summons;  be 
rose  immediately ;  and,  in  a  bold  and  positive  manner,  accused  Wallace, 
of  having  been  won  over  by  Philip  of  France,  to  sell  those  rights  of 
supremacy  to  him,  which,  with  a  feigned  patriotism,  his  sword  had 
wrested  from  the  grasp  of  England.  For  this  treachery,  Philip  was  to 
endow  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
compact,  he  had  invested  him  with  the  principality  of  Gascony  in 
France.  "  This  is  the  ground-work  of  his  treason,"  continued  Athol ; 
"but  the  superstructure  is*  to  be  cemented  with  our  blood.    I  hare 
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seen  a  list  in  his  own  hand-writing,  of  those  chiefs  whose  lives  are  to 
pave  his  way  to  the  throne." 

At  this  point  of  the  charge,  Edwin  sprang  forward ;  but  Wallace 
perceiving  the  intent  of  his  movement,  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and,  by 
a  look,  reminded  lum  of  his  recently  repeated  engagement  to  keep 
silent.  « 

"  Produce  the  list,"  cried  Lord  Lennox.  "  No  evidence,  that  does 
not  bring  proof  to  our  eyes  ought  to  have  any  weight  with  us  against 
the  man  who  has  bled  in  every  vein  for  Scotland." — ^*'  It  shall  be  brought 
to  your  eyes,"  rfeturned  Athol ;  "  that,  and  other  damning  proofs,  shall 
convince  this'  credulous  country  of  its  abused  confidence."  —  "I  see 
these  damning  proofs  now !"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  frowningly 
listened  to  Athol ;  "  the  abusers  of  my  country's  confidence  betray 
themselves,  at  this  moment,  by  their  eagerness  to  impeach  her  friends ; 
and,  I  pray  Heaven,  that  before  they  mislead  others  into  so  black  a 
conspiracy,  the  lie  in  their  throats  may  choke  its  inventors !"  —  "  We 
all  know,"  cried  Athol,  turning  on  Kirkpatrick,  "  to  whom  you  belong. 
You  were  bought,  with  the  shameless  grant  to  mangle  the  body  of  the 
slain  Cressingham ;  a  deed,  which  has  brought  a  stigma  on  the  Scot- 
tish name,  never  to  be'  erased  but  by  the  disgrace  of  its  perpetrators. 
For  this  savage  triumph  did  you  sell  yourself  to  William  Wallace ;  and 
a  bloody  champion  you  are,  always  ready,  for  your  secretly  murderous 
master !" 

"Hear  you  this,  and  bear  it?"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  and  Edwin,  in 
one  breath,  and  grasping  their  daggers :  Edwin's  flashed  in  his  hand. 
"  Seize  them !"  cried  Athol ;  "  my  life  is  threatened  by  his  myrmidons." 
— ^Marshals  instantly  approached  ;  but  Wallace,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
in  silent  dignity,  turned  to  them,  with  that  tone  of  justice  which  had 
over  commanded  from  his  lips,  and  bade  them  forbear  : — "  Touch  these 
knights,  at  your  peril,  marshals !"  said  he :  "  No  man  in  this  chamber 
is  above  the  laws ;  and  they  protect  every  Scot  who  resents  unjust 
aspersions  upon  his  own  character,  or  irrelevant,  and  prejudicing  attacks 
on  that  of  an  arraigned  friend.  It  is  before  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
that  I  now  stand ;  but  were  injury  to  usurp  its  place,  not  all  the  lords 
in  Scotland  should  detain  me  a  moment,  in  a  scene  so  unworthy  of  my 
country."  The  marshals  retreated  ;  for  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  implicit  deference  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Wallace  on 
the  laws ;  and,  though  he  now  stood  in  the  light  of  their  violator,  yet 
memory  bore  testimony,  that  he  had  always  read  them  aright ;  and,  to 
this  hour,  had  ever  appeared  to  make  them  the  guide  of  his  actions. 

Athol  saw  that  none  in  the  assembly  had  courage  to  enforce  this 
act  of  his  violence  ;  and  blazing  with  fury,  he  poured  his  whole  wrath 
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upon  Wallace :  *'  Imperious,  arrogant  tiaitor  !**  cried  he :  "  this  pre 
Bumption  only  deepens  oar  impression  of  your  gaUt !— Demean  yooneif 
with  more  reverence  to  this  angust  court,  or  expect  to  be  sentenced  on 
the  proof  which  sach  insolence  amply  gives ;  we  require  no  other,  to 
proclaim  your  domineering  spirit ;  and  at  once  to  condemn  yon  u  the 
premeditated  tyrant  of  our  land." — "Lord  Athot,**  replied  Walboe, 
'*  what  is  just,  I  would  say  in  the  fkce  of  all  the  courts  in  ChristoKioiD. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  me  ^ent,  when  I  see  the  hws 
of  my  country  outraged,  and  my  countrymen  oppressed.  Though  I  maj 
submit  my  own  cheek  to  the  blow,  I  will  not  permit  theirs  to  share  the 
stroke.  I  have  answered  you,  Earl,  to  this  point ;  and  am  leady  to 
hear  yoa  to  the  end." 

Athol  resumed : — ^'  I  lun  not  your  only  accuser,  prondly-coufideot 
man :  you  shall  see  one  whose  truth  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  whoae 
first  glance  will  bow  that  haughty  spirit,  and  cover  that  bold  front  ivitb 
the  livery  of  shame !  —  My  Lord,"  cried  he,  turning  to  the  Regent,  "I 
shall  bring  a  most  illustrious  witness  before  you ;  one  who  will  prove 
on  oath,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  this  arch-hypocrite,  this  angler  for 
women^s  hearts,  this  perverter  of  men*s  understandings — before  anotlier 
moon,  to  bury  deep  in  blood  the  very  people  whom  he  now  inridiondy 
effects  to  protect!  But  to  open  your  and  the  nation^s  eyes  at  onoe; 
to  overwhelm  him  with  his  fate ;  I  now  call  forth  the  evidence." 

The  marshals  opened  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  hall,  and  led  a  ladj 
forward,  habited  in  regal  splendour,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  veil  of  so  transparent  a  texture,  that  her  costly  apparel  and  majestie 
contour  were  distinctly  seen  through  it.  She  was  conducted  to  a  chaii 
on  an  elevated  platform,  a  few  paces  from  where  Wallace  stood.  Oo 
her  being  seated,  the  Regent  rose,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  addressed 
her :  — 

"  Joanna,  Countess  of  Stratheam  and  Mar,  Princess  of  the  Orkneys, 
we  adjure  thee,  by  thy  princely  dignity,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
kings,  to  bear  a  just  witness  to  the  trutli  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  of 
treason  and  conspiracy  now  brought  against  Sir  William  Wallace.'^ 

The  name  of  his  accuser  made  Wallace  start ;  and  tlie  sight  of  her 
unblushing  face,  for  she  threw  aside  her  veil  the  moment  she  was  ad- 
dressed, overspread  his  cheek  with  a  tinge  of  that  shame  for  her,  which 
she  was  now  too  hardened  in  determined  crime  to  feel  herself.*  Ed- 
win gazed  at  her  in  speechless  horror ;  while  she,  casting  a  glance  on 
Wallace,  in  which  tlie  full  purpose  of  her  soul  was  declared,  turned, 


*The  treasonable  crimes  of  this  wiokad  woman  are  traly  verified  U  tbe  Soottish 
Iilstor7. 
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with  a  softened  though  m^estic  air,  to  the  Regent,  and  spoke: — 
'*  My  Lord,*^  said  she,  "  yon  see  before  yon  a  woman,  who  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  feel  a  seif-reproaehful  pang,  till  an  evil  honr 
hronght  her  to  receiTO  an  obligation  from  that  insidious,  treacherous 
man.  But  as  my  first  passion  has  ever  been  the  lore  of  my  country,  I 
wis  prove  it  to  this  good  assembly,  by  making  a  confession  of  what 
was  once  my  hearths  weakness ;  and,  by  that  candour,  I  trust,  they  will 
fully  honour  the  rest  of  my  narrative.'' 

A  clamour  of  approbation  resounded  through  the  hall.  Lennox  and 
Loch-awe  looked  on  each  other  with  amazement.  Kirkpatrick,  recol- 
lecting the  scenes  at  Dumbarton,  exclaimed — **  Jezebel !'' — ^but  the 
ejaculation  was  lost  in  the  general  burst  of  applause  ;  and  the  Countess 
resumed: — 

''  I  am  not  to  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that  Sir  William  Wallace  twice 
released  the  late  Earl  of  Mar  and  myself  from  Southron  captivity.  Our 
deliverer  was,  what  you  see  him :  fraught  with  attractions,  which  he  too 
SDCcessfully  diiected  against  the  peace  of  a  young  woman,  married  to 
a  man  of  paternal  years.  While  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  seemed 
to  consecrate  himself  to  the  memory  of  his  murdered  wife,  to  me  alone 
he  unveiled  his  impassioned  heart.  I  revered  my  nuptial  vow  too  sin- 
cerely to  listen  to  him  with  the  complacency  he  wished  :  but,  I  blush 
to  own,  that  his  tears,  his  agonies  of  love,  his  manly  graces,  and  the 
virtues  I  believed  he  possessed,  (for  well  he  knows  to  feign !)  co-oper- 
ating with  my  gratitude,  wrought  such  a  change  in  my  breast  that — ^1 
became  wretched.  No  guilty  wish  was  there ;  but  an  admiration  of 
him,  a  pity  which  undermined  my  health,  and  left  me  miserable.  I  for- 
bade him  to  approach  me.  I  tried  to  wrest  him  from  my  memory ; 
and  nearly  had  succeeded,  when  I  was  informed  by  my  late  husband's 
nephew, — ^the  youth  who  now  stands  beside  Sir  William  Wallace, — > 
that  he  was  returned  under  an  assumed  name  from  France.  Then  I 
feared  that  all  my  inward  struggles  were  to  recommence.  I  had  once 
conquered  myself :  for  abhorring  the  estrangement  of  my  thoughts  from 
my  wedded  lord  ;  when  he  died,  I  only  yearned  to  appease  my  con- 
science ;  and  in  penance  for  my  involuntary  cntqfi,  I  refused  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  my  hand.  His  return  to  Scotland  filled  me  with  tumults, 
which  only  they  who  would  sacrifice  all  they  prize  to  a  sense  of  duty 
can  know.  Edwin  Ruthven  left  me  at  Hunting-tower ;  and,  that  very 
evening,  while  walking  alone  in  the  garden,  I  was  surprised  By  the 
sudden  approach  of  an  armed  man.  He  threw  a  scarf  over  my  head, 
to  prevent  my  screams,  but  I  fainted  with  terror.  He  then  took  mo 
from  the  garden,  by  the  way  he  had  entered,  and  placing  me  on  a  horse 
'before  him,  galloped  with  me, — ^whither  I  know  not!  but  on  my  re- 
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covery  I  found  myaelf  in  a  chamber  with  a  woman  standing  beside  me 
and  the  same  warrior.  He  was  dressed  in  green  armour,  with  hii 
visor  so  closed  that  1  could  not  see  his  £ice.  On  my  expressing  alann 
at  my  situation,  he  addressed  me  in  French,  telling  me  he  had  pro- 
vided a  man  to  carry  an  excuse  to  Hunting-tower,  to  prevent  pursuit; 
and  then  he  put  a  letter  into  my  hand,  which,  he  said,  he  brought  from 
Sir  William  Wallace.  Anxious  to  know  the  purpose  of  this  act ;  aod 
believing  that  a  man  who  had  sworn  to  me  devoted  love  could  not  pre- 
meditate a  more  serious  outrage,  I  broke  the  seal,  and,  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect,  read  to  this  effect : — 

"  That  his  passion  was  so  imperious,  he  had  determined  to  make 
me  his,  in  spite  of  those  sentiments  of  female  delicacy,  which,  while 
they  tortured  him,  rendered  me  dearer  in  his  eyes.  He  told  me,  that 
as  he  had  often  read  in  my  blushes  the  sympathy  which  my  too  seyero 
virtue  made  me  conceal, — ^he  would  now  wrest  me  from  my  cheerless 
widowhood  ;  and  having  nothing  in  reality  to  jreproach  myself  with, 
compel  me  to  be  happy.  His  friend,  the  only  confidant  of  his  love,  had 
brought  me  to  a  spot,  whence  I  could  not  fiy  :  there  I  should  remaio, 
till  he,  Wallace,  could  leave  the  army  for  a  few  days ;  and  throwing 
liimself  on  my  compassion  and.  tenderness,  be  received  as  the  most 
faithful  of  lovers,  the  fondest  of  husbands. 

"  This  letter,"  continued  tlic  Countess,  "  was  followed  by  many 
others ;  and  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  latent  affection  in  my  heart,  aod 
his  subduing  love,  were  too  powerful  in  his  cause.  How  his  letters 
were  brought,  I  know  not ;  but  they  wore  duly  presented  to  me  by  the 
woman ;  who  likewise  carried  away  my,  perhaps,  too  fond  re{die8. 
At  last  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume  reappeared." — **  Prodigious 
villain !"  broke  from  the  lips  of  Edwin.  The  Countess  turned  her  eye 
on  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed  :  "  He  was  the  warrior  who 
had  borne  me  from  Hunting-tower ;  and  from  that  hour  until  the  period 
I  now  speak  of,  I  had  never  seen  him.  He  put  another  packet  into 
my  hand^  desiring  me  to  peruse  it  with  attention,  and  return  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  a  verbal  answer  by  him.  Yes !  was  all  he  required.  I 
retired  to  open  it ;  and  what  was  my  horror,  when  I  read  a  perfect  de- 
velopement  of  the  treasons  for  which  he  is  now  brought  to  account  !— 
By  some  mistake  of  my  character,  he  had  conceived  me  to  be  ambi- 
tious ;  and  knowing  himself  to  be  the  master  of  my  heart,  he  fiucied 
himself  lord  of  my  conscience  alsor  He  wrote,  that  until  he  saw  me, 
he  had  no  other  end  in  his  exertions  for  Scotland,  than  her  rescue  from 
a  foreign  yoke  ;  *  but,*  added  he, '  from  the  moment  in  which  I  fint 
beheld  my  adored  Joanna,  I  aspired  to  place  a  crown  on  her  brows!* 
He  then  told  me,  that  he  did  not  deem  the  time  of  its  presentatioo  to 
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him  on  the  Carse  of  Stirling  a  safe  juncture  for  its  acceptance ;  neither 
was  he  tempted  to  cun  the  risk  of  maintaining  an  unsteady  throne,  when 
I  was  not  free  to  partake  it ;  but  since  the  death  of  Lord  Mar,  every 
wish,  every  hope  was  re-awakened ;  and  then  he  determined  to  be- 
come a  king.  Philip  of  France  had  mad^  secret  articles  with  him  to 
that  end.  He  was  to  hold  Scotland  of  him.  While  to  make  the  sur- 
render of  his  country^s  independence  sure  to  Philip,  and  its  sceptre  to 
himself,  and  his  posterity  ;  he  attempted  to  persuade  rae  there  would 
be  no  crime  in  destroying  the  chiefs,  whose  names  he  enrolled  in  this 
list.  The  Pope,  he  added,  would  absolve  me  from  a  transgression  dic- 
tated by  connubial  duty  ;  and,  on  our  bridal  day,  he  proposed  the  deed 
should  be  done.  He  would  invite  all  these  lords  to  a  feast ;  and  poison, 
or  the  dagger,  should  lay  them  at  his  feet. 

**  So  impious  a  proposal  restored  me  to  myself.  My  love  at  once 
turned  to  the  most  decided  abhorrence :  and  hastening  to  the  Knight 
of  the  Green  Plume,  I  told  him  to  carry  my  resolution  to  his  master ; 
thsii  I  would  never  see  him  more,  till  I  should  appear  as  his  accuser 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  country.  The  knight  tried  to  dissuade  me 
from  my  purpose,  but  in  vain :  and,  at  last,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
punishment  which  might  overtake  himself  as  the  agent  of  such  treason, 
he  confessed  to  me,  that  the  scene  of  his  first  appearance  at  Linlithgow 
was  devised  by  Wallace ;  who,  unknown  to  all  others,  had  brought 
him  from  France,  to  assist  liim  in  the  scheme  he  durst  not  confide  to 
Scotland ^8  friends.  If  I  would  guarantee  his  life,  he  ofiered  to  take 
me  from  the  place  where  I  was  then  confined,  and  convey  me  safe  to 
Stirling.  All  else  that  he  asked  was,  that  I  would  allow  him  to  bo 
the  bearer  of  the  casket  which  contained  Sir  William  Wallace^s  letters ; 
and  suffer  my  eyes  to  be  blindfolded  during  the  first  part  of  our  journey. 
' — ^This  I  consented  to ;  but  the  murderous  list  I  had  undesignedly  put 
into  my  bosom. — My  head  was  again  wrapped  in  a  thick  veil,  and  we 
set  out.  It  was  very  dark ;  and  we  travelled  long,  and  swiiUy,  till  we 
came  to  a  wood.  There  was  neither  moon  nor  stars,  to  point  out  any 
habitation. — But  bein*g  overcome  with  fatigue,  my  conductor  persuaded 
me  to  dismount  and  take  rest.  I  slept  beneath  the  trees.  In  the 
morning  when  I  awoke,  I  in  vain  looked  round  for  the  knight,  and  called 
him  ;  he  was  gone ;  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I  then  explored  my 
way  to  Stirling ; — ^to  warn  my  country  of  its  danger ; — ^to  unmask 
to  the  world  the  direst  hypocrite  that  ever  prostituted  the  name  of 
virtue." 

The  Countess  ceased ;  and  a  hundred  voices  broke  out  at  once, 
pouring  invectives  on  the  traitorous  ambition  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
and  invoking  the  Regent  to  pass  some  signal  condemnation  on  so  mon< 
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Btrous  a  crime.  In  vain  Kirkpatrick  thundered  forth  hia  indignant 
sonl ;  he  was  unheard  in  the  tumult :  but  going  up  to  the  Countess,  be 
accused  her  to  her  face  of  falsehood;  and  charged  her  with  a  design, 
from  some  really  treasonable  motive,  to  destroy  the  only  sure  hope  of 
her  country. 

"  And  will  you  not  speak  ?"  cried  Edwin,  in  agony  of  spirit  clasp- 
ing Wallace^s  arm  :  '■  will  you  not  speak,  before  these  ungrateful  men 
shall  dare  to  brand  your  ever  honoured  name  with  in&my? — Make 
yourself  be  heard,  my  noblest  friend !  Confute  that  wicked  woman,  , 
who  too  surely  has  proved  what  I  suspected, — that  this  self^^ncealing 
knight  came  to  be  a  traitoY.''  "  I  will  speak,  my  Edwin,''  returned 
Wallace,  "  at  the  proper  moment ;  but  not  in  this  tumult  of  my  ene- 
mies.— Rely  on  it,  your  friend  will  submit  to  no  unjust  decree." 

"  Where  is  this  Knight  of  die  Green  Plume  ?"  cried  Lennox,  al- 
most startled  in  his  opinion  of  Wallace,  by  the  consistency  of  the 
Countess's  narrative.  **  No  mark  of  dishonour  shall  he  passed  on  Sir 
William  Wallace,  without  the  strictest  scrutiny.  Let  the  mysterioiu 
stranger  be  found,  and  confronted  with  Lady  Stratheam."  Notwith- 
standing the  EarPs  insisting  on  impartial  justice,  she  perceived  the 
doubt  in  his  countenance,  and  eager  to  maintain  her  adyantage,  replied 
— ^''The  knight,  I  fear,  has  fled  beyond  our  search  ;  but,  that  I  maj 
not  want  a  witness  to  corroborate  the  love  I  once  bore  this  arch-hypo- 
crite ;  and,  consequently,  the  sacrifice  I  make  to  loyalty,  in  thus  nn- 
veiling  him  to  the  world ;  I  call  upon  you,  Lord  Lennox,  to  say  whether 
you  did  not  observe,  at  Dumbarton  castle,  the  state  of  my  too  grateful 
heart!" 

Lennox,  who  well  remembered  her  condact  in  the  citadel  of  that 
fortress,  hesitated  to  answer  ;  aware  that  his  reply  would  substantiate 
a  guilt,  which  he  now  feared  was  but  too  strongly  made  manifest.  Every 
ear  hung  on  his  answer.  Wallace  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ; 
and  determined  to  allow  all  men  to  show  what  was  in  their  hearts  to- 
wards him,  and  justice,  he  looked  towards  the  Earl  and  said,  "  Do  not 
hesitate,  my  Lord  ;  speak  all  that  you  know,  or  think  of  me.  Could 
the  deeds  of  my  life  be  written  on  yon  blue  vault,*'  added  he,  pointing 
to  the  heavens,  "  and  my  breast  be  laid  open,  for  men  to  scan,  I  should 
be  content :  for  then  Scotland  would  know  me,  as  my  Creator  knows 
me  ;  and  the  evidence,  which  now  makes  even  friendship  doubt,  would 
meet  the  reception  due  to  calumny." 

Lord  Leimox  felt  the  last  remark ;  and  stung  with  remorse,  for 
having  for  a  moment  credited  anything  against  the  frank  spirit  which  gave 
him  this  permission,  he  replied,' "  To  Lady  Stratheam's  question,  I 
must  answer,  that  B.t  BumWitAU  I.  did  perceive  her  preference  of  Sir 
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WiDiam  Wallace ;  but  I  nerer  saw  anything  in  him,  to  warrant  ths  idea 
that  it  was  reciprocal.  And  yet,  were  1)  even  so,  that  bears  nothing  to 
the  point  of  the  Countesses  accusation ;  and,  notwithstanding  her 
princely  rank,  and  the  deference  all  would  pay  to  the  widow  of  Lord 
Mar ; — as  true  Scots,  we  cannot  relinquish  to  a  single  witness,  our 
faith  in  a  man  who  has  so  eminently  served  his  country." 

"  No,"  cried  Loch-awe ;  '*  if  Uie  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume  be 
aboTe  gronnd,  he  shall  be  brought  before  this  tribunal.  He  alone  can 
be  the  traitor ;  and  to  destroy  us,  by  exciting  suspicions  against  our 
best  defender,  he  has  wrought  this  device,  to  deceive  the  patriotic  widow 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar." — "  No,  no,"  interrupted  she ;  "  I  read  the  whole 
in  his  own  liand-writing ;  and  this  list  of  the  chiefs,  condemned  by  him 
to  die,  shall  fully  evince  his  guilt.  Even  your  name,  too  generous 
Earl,  is  in  the  horrid  catalogue." — ^While  she  spoke,  she  rose  eagerly, 
to  hand  to  him  the  scroll. 

'*  Let  me  now  speak,  or  stab  me  to  the  heart !"  hastily  whispered 
Edwin,  to  his  friend.  Wallace  did  not  withhold  him,  for  he  guessed 
what  would  be  the  remark  of  bis  ardent  soul.  "  Hear  that  woman," 
cried  the  vehement  youth,  to  the  Regent,  *'  and  say,  whether  she  now 
speaks  the  language  of  one  who  had  ever  loved  the  virtues  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace  ?  Were  she  innocent  of  malice  towards  the  deliverer  of 
Scotland,  would  she  not  hare  rejoiced  in  Loch-awe*s  suggestion,  that 
the  Green  Knight  is  the  traitor  ? — ^Or,  if  that  scroll,  she  has  now  given 
into  the  Regent's  hand,  be  too  nicely  forged,  for  her  to  detect  its  not 
being  indeed  the  hand-writing  of  the  noblest  of  men  ;  would  she  not 
have  shown  some  sorrow,  at  least,  at  being  obliged  to  maintain  the  guilt 
of  one,  she  professes  once  to  have  loved  ? — Of  one  who  saved  herself, 
her  husband,  and  her  child,  from  perishing ! — But  here  her  malice  has 
overstepped  her  art :  and,  after  having  promoted  the  success  of  her  tale^ 
by  so  mingling  insignificant  truths,  with  fidsehoods  of  capital  import — ^that 
in  acknowledging  the  one,  we  seem  to  grant  the  other ; — she  falls  into 
her  own  snare  !^-even  a  beardless  boy  can  now  discern,  that,  however 
vile  the  Green  Knight  may  be,  she  shares  his  wickedness !" 

While  Edwin  spoke.  Lady  Stratheam's  countenance  underwent  a 
thousand  changes.  Twice  she  attempted  to  rise  and  interrupt  him ; 
but  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  having  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  mena- 
cing determination  to  prevent  her,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  remain 
quiescent.  Full  of  a  newly  excited  fear,  that  Wallace  had  confided  to 
her  nephew  the  bst  scene  in  his  tent,  she  started  up  as  he  seemed  to 
pause,  and,  with  assumed  mildness,  again  addressing  the  Regent,  said — 
that  before  this  apparently  ingenuous  defence;  could  mislead  impartial 
minds,  she  thought  it  just  to  inform  the  council,  of  the  infittoated  at- 
24 
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tachment  of  £dwin  Ruthven  to  the  accused ;  for  she  had  ample  cause 
to  assert,  that  the  boy  was  so  bewitched  by  his  commander,  (who  had 
flattered  his  youthful  yanity,  by  loading  him  with  distinctions  only  due 
to  approTed  yalour  in  manhood,)  that  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  sacri- 
fice every  consideration  of  truth,  reason,  and  duty,  to  please  Sir  Wil 
liam  Wallace. 

*'  That  may  be.  Lady,"  obsenred  Lord  Loclh^we,  interrupting  her ; 
^'  but  as  I  know  no  occasion  in  which  it  is  possible  for  Sir  WiHiao 
Wallace  to  falsify  the  truth,  I  call  upon  him,  in  justice  to  himself  and 
to  his  country,  to  reply  to  three  questions  I" — ^Wallace  bowed  to  the 
▼enerable  £ar1,  and  he  proceeded — ^**  Sir  William  Wallace,  are  yon 
guilty  of  the  charge  brought  against  you,  of  a  design  to  mount  the 
throne  of  Scotland  by  means  of  the  King  of  France  ?" 

Wallace  replied,  "  I  never  designed  to  mount  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, either  by  my  own  means,  or  by  any  other  man's.'' 

Loch-awe  proceeded  :  "  Was  this  scroll,  containing  the  names  o( 
certain  Scottish  chiefs,  noted  down  for  assassination,  written  by  you,  or 
under  your  connivance  ?" 

*'  I  never  saw  the  scroll,  nor  heard  of  the  scroll,  untU  this  hour. 
And  harder  than  death  is  the  pang  at  my  heart,  when  a  Scottish  chief 
finds  it  necessary  to  ask  me  such  a  question,  regarding  a  people,  to  save, 
even  the  least  of  whom,  he  has  so  often  seen  me  risk  my  life !" 

"Another  question,"  replied  Loch-awe;  "and  then,  bravest  of 
men,  if  your  country  acquits  you  not  in  thought  and  deed,  Campbell  of 
Loch-awe  sits  no  more  amongst  its  judges ! — ^What  is  your  knowledge 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Flume  ;  that,  in  preference  to  any  Scot* 
tish  friend,  you  should  intrust  him  with  your  wishes  respecting  the 
Countess  of  Stratheam  ?" 

Wallace's  answer  was  brief :  "J  never  had  any  wishes  respecting 
the  wife,  or  the  widow  of  my  friend  the  Earl  of  Mar,  that  I  did  not 
impart  to  every  chief  in  the  camp ;  and  those  wishes  went  no  further 
than  for  her  safety.  As  to  love,  that  is  a  passion  I  shall  know  no  more ; 
and  Lady  Strathearn  can  alone  say,  what  is  the  end  she  aims  at,  by 
attributing  feelings  to  me  with  regard  to  her,  which  I  never  conceived, 
— and  words,  which  I  never  uttered.  Like  this  passion,  with  which  she 
says  she  inspired  me,"  added  he,  turning  his  eyes  steadily  on  her  face, 
"  was  the  Knight  of  the  Green  Plume ! — ^You  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  me  at  Linlithgow.  By  the  acoooDt 
that  he  then  gave  of  himself,  you  all  know  as  much  of  him  as  I  did; 
till  on  the  night  that  he  left  me  at  Berwick,— and  then  I  found  him- 
like  this  story  of  Lady  Strathearn,  all  a  fable." 

"  What  is  bis  ptovet  UUe  ?— Name  him  him,  on  your  knighthood !" 
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exclaimed  fiaehan ;  "  for  he  shall  yet  be  dragged  fortli,  to  support  the 
▼eracity  of  my  illustrious  kinswoman  ;  and  to  fully  unmask  his  insidi- 
ous accomplice !" 

*^  Your  kinswoman,  Earl  Buchan/'  replied  Wallace,  "  can  best  an- 
swer your  question." 

Lord  Athol  approached  the  Regent,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear.  This  unworthy  representative  of  the  generous  Bruce,  immediately 
rose  from  his  seat :  **  Sir  William  Wallace,"  said  he,  '^  you  have  re- 
plied to  the  questions  of  Lord  Loch-awe ;  but  where  are  your  wit- 
nesses, to  prove  that  what  you  have  spoken  is  the  truth  ?" 

Wallace  was  struck  with  surprise  at  this  address  from  a  man,  whom, 
whatever  might  be  demanded  of  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  office,  he 
had  believed  was  his  friend ;  because,  from  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  both  by  Bruce  and  himself,  he  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
possibility of  these  allegationa  being  true.  But  Wallace's  astonishment 
was  only  that  of  a  moment ;  he  now  saw  with  an  eye,  that  pierced 
through  the  souls  of  the  whole  assembly ;  and  with  collected  firmness, 
he  replied, — ^^  My  witnesses  are  in  the  bosom  of  every  Scotsman." 

"  I  cannot  find  them  in  mine,"  interrupted  Athol. — ^^  Nor  in  mine !" 
was  echoed  from  various  parts  of  the  hall. 

'*  Invalidate  the  facts  brought  against  you,  by  something  more  than 
a  rhetorical  appeal,"  added  the  Regent,  "  else  the  sentence  of  the  law 
must  be  passed  on  so  tacit  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt." 

*'  Acknowledgment  of  guilt !"  cried  Wallace,  with  a  flush  of  godlike 
indignation  suffusing  his  noble  brow.  "  If  any  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
have  just  spoken,  knew  the  beat  of  an  honest  heart,  they  would  not 
have  declared  that  they  heard  no  voice  proclaim  the  integrity  of  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  —  Let  them  look  out  on  yon  Carse,  where  they  saw  me 
refuse  that  crown,  offered  by  themselves,  which  my  accuser  alleges  J 
would  yet  obtain  by  their  blood. — Let  them  remember  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  where  I  rejected  the  Scottish  throne  offered  me  by  Edward ! 
Let  these  facts  bear  witness  for  me ;  and,  if  they  be  insufficient,  look 
on  Scotland,  now,  for  the  third  time,  rescued  by  my  arm  from  the  grasp 
of  an  usurper !  — That  scroll  locks  the  door  of  the  kingdom  upon  her 
enemies."  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  capitulation  of  Berwick  upon 
the  table.  It  struck  a  pause  into  the  minds  of  the  Lords ;  they  gazed, 
with  pallid  countenances,  and  without  a  word,  on  the  parchment  where 
it  lay,  while  he  proceeded  —  "  If  my  actions,  that  you  see,  do  not  con- 
vince you  of  my  integrity ;  then  believe  the  unsupported  evidence  of 
words,  the  tale  of  a  woman,  —  whose  mystery,  were  it  not  for  the  me- 
mory of  the  honourable  man  whose  name  she  once  bore,  I  would  pub- 
licly unravel : — believe  her !  and  leave  Wallace  nought  of  his  coun- 
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try  to  remember,  but  tbat  he  has  served  it,  and  that  it  is  uojoBt!" 
*'  Noblest  of  Scold !"  cried  Loch-awe,  eoming  towards  him,  '*  did 
your  accuser  come  in  the  shape  of  an  angel  of  light,  still  we  should  be- 
lieve your  life,  in  preference  to  her  testimony ;  for  God  himself  speaks 
on  your  side.  —  'My  servants,^  he  declares, ' shall  be  knows  by  their 
fruits !'    And  have  not  yours  been  peace  to  Scotland,  and  good-will  to 
men !" — "  They  are  the  serpent  folds  of  his  hypocrisy !"  cried  Athol, 
alarmed  at  the  awe-struck  looks  of  the  assembly.    **  They  are  the  baits, 
by  which  he  cheats  fools!"  re-echoed  Soulis.      "They  are  snares, 
which  shall  catch  us  no  more  !'*  was  now  the  general  exclamation ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  transitory  respect,  which  had  made  them  bow, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  to  virtue  —  they  now  vociferated  their  coa- 
tempt,  both  of  Wallace,  and  this  his  last  achievement.     Inflamed  with 
rage  at  the  manifest  determination  to  misjudge  his  conunasder,  and 
maddened  at  the  contumely  with  which  their  envy  affected  to  treat  him, 
Kirkpatrick  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  with  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
proaches, still  more  incensed  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  and  augmented 
the  tumult.     Lennox,  vainly  attempting  to  make  himself  heard,  drew 
towards  Wallace ;  hoping  by  that  movement,  to  at  least  show  on  whose 
side  he  thought  justice  lay.     At  this  moment,  while  the  uproar  raged 
with  redoubled  clamour ;  the  one  party  denouncing  the  Cummins,  as 
the  source  of  this  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Wallace ;  the  other 
demanding,  that  sentence  should  instantly  be  passed  upon  him  as  a 
traitor ;  the  door  burst  open,  and  BothweH,  covered  with  dust,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  tlirong  of  armed  knights,  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the  ball. 
*'  Who  is  it  ye  arraign  V*  cried  the  young  chief,  looking  indignantly 
around  him.     '*  Is  it  not  your  deliverer  you  would  destroy  ?    The  Ro- 
mans could  not  accuse  the  guilty  Manlius,  in  sight  of  the  capitol  heliad 
preserved ;  but  you,  worse  than  heathens,  bring  your  benefactor  to  the 
scene  of  his  victories,  and  there  condema  him  for  serving  you  too  well ! 
Has  he  not  plucked  you,  this  third  time,  out  of  the  furnace  that  woold 
have  consumed  yon  ?    And  yet,  in  this  hour,  you  would  sacrifice  him 
to  the  disappointed  passions  of  a  woman !     Falsest  of  thy  sex!*'  cried 
he,  turning  to  the  Countess,  who  shrunk  before  the  penetrating  eyes  of 
Andrew  Murray ; — "  do  I  not  know  thee  ?     Have  I  not  read  thine  un- 
feminine,  thy  vindictive  heart  ?    You  would  destroy  the  man  you  could 
not  seduce!   Wallace!"  cried  he,  "speak.    Would  not  this  womao 
have  persuaded  you  to  disgrace  the  name  of  Mar  ?    When  my  uocle 
died,  did  she  not  urge  you  to  intrigue  for  that  crown,  which  she  knew 
you  had  so  loyally  declined  1" — "  My  errand  here,"  answered  Wallace, 
"  iaJx>  defend  myself,  not  to  accuse  others.     I  have  shown  that  I  am 
ionocent,  and  my  judges  will  not  Ipok  on  the  proofs.     They  obey  not 
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the  laws  in  their  judgment ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  decree,  I  shall 
nof  acknowledge  its  authority/*  As  he  spoke,  he  turned  away,  and 
walked  with  a  firm  step  out  of  the  hall. 

His  disappearance  gave  the  signal  for  a  tumult,  more  threatening  to 
the  wel&re  of  the  state  than  if  the  armies  of  Edward  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  was  brother  against  brother,  friend  against  friend. 
The  Lords  Lennox,  fiothwell,  and  Loch-^we,  were  vehement  against 
the  unfairness  with,  which  Sir  William  Wallace  had  been  treated ; 
Kirkpatrick  declared,  that  no  arguments  could  be  used  with  men,  so 
devoid  of  reason ;  and  words  of  reproach  and  reviling,  passing  on  all 
sides,  swords  were  fiercely  drawn.  The  Countess  of  Stratheam,  see- 
ing herself  neglected,  by  even  her  friends,  in  the  strife,  and  fearful  that 
the  party  of  Wallace  might  at  last  gain  the  ascendancy,  gave  her  hand 
to  a  herald,  and  lyurried  out  of  the  assembly. 


■  •  • 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

BALLOCHOEICH. 

The  marshals  with  difficulty  interrupted  the  mortal  attack,  which 
the  enemies  and  friends  of  Wallace  made  on  each  other ;  several  of 
the  Cummins  were  maimed ;  Lord  Athol  himself  was  severely  wounded 
by  Kirkpatrick ;  but  the  Regent  saw  with  exultation  that  none  on  his 
side  were  hurt  unto  death.  With  horrid  menaces,  the  two  parties  se- 
parated ;  the  one,  to  the  Regent^s  apartments ;  the  other,  to  the  camp 
of  Wallace. 

Lord  Both  well  found  him  encircled  by  his  veterans,  in  whose  breasts 
he  was  trying  .to  allay  the  storm  raging  there  against  the  injustice  of 
the  Regent,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Scottish  Jjords.  At  sight  of  the 
young  and  ardent  Bothwell,  their  clamour  to  be  led  instantly  to  revenge 
the  indignity  ofifered  to  their  general,  redoubled ;  and  Murray,  not  less 
incensed,  turning  to  them,  exclaimed, — "  Yes,  my  friends,  keep  quiet 
for  a  few  hours,  and  tlien,  what  honour  commands,  we  will  do  !**  At 
this  assurance  they  retired  to  their  quarters ;  and  Bothwell  turned  with 
Wallace  into  his  tent. 

^*  Before  you  utter  a  word  concerning  the  present  scenes,"  cried 
Wallace,  ^*  tell  me,  how  is  the  hope  of  Scotland?  the  only  earthly  stiller 
of  these  horrid  tumulto!"— "He  is  ill,"  teplwA Bo^kwr^.    ^''  KSust 
regaining,  hy  a  valour  worthy  of  his  desUny,  e^ery  iottx^ss  t^si^  ^^ 
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the  Forth,  his  last  and  greatest  achieYement  was  making  himsdf  master 
of  Scone ;  but  in  storming  its  walls,  a  fragment  of  falling  stone  heavily 
grazed  his  breast ;  and,  next  day,  being  attacked  by  a  Tiolent  fever,  he 
now  lies  at  Hunting-tower  reduced  to  infant  weakness.  All  this  yoa 
would  have  known,  had  you  received  his  letters ;  but  Tillany  mnst  have 
been  widely  at  work ;  for  none  of  yours  have  reached  his  hands.'' 
This  intelligence  respecting  Bruce,  was  a  more  mortal  blow  to  Wallace 
than  all  he  had  just  sustained  in  his  own  person.  . He  remained  silent; 
but  his  mind  was  thronged  with  thoughts. — ^Was  Scotland  to  be  indeed 
lost  ?  —  Was  all  that  he  had  suffered,  and  achieved,  to  have  been  done 
in  vain  ?  and  should  he  be  fated  to  behold  her  again  made  a  sacrifice  to 
the  jealous  rivalry  of  her  selfish  and  contending  nobles  ? 

Bothwell  continued  to  speak  of  the  Prince ;  and  added,  that  it  was 
with  reluctance  he  left  him,  even  to  share  the  anticipated  success  at 
Berwick.  But  Bruce,  impatient  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  siege  (as  still 
no  letters  arrived  from  that  quarter),  had  despatched  him  back  to  the 
borders. — At  Dunfermline,  he  was  stricken  with  horror  by  the  infor- 
mation, that  treason  had  been  alleged  against  Wallace ;  and  turning  his 
steps  westward,  he  flew  to  give  that  support  to  his  friend's  innoceoee, 
which  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  might  render  needful. 

"  The  moment  I  heard  how  you  were  beset,"  continued  Bothwelli 
"  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  Lord  Ruthven,  warning  him  not  to  alann 
Bruce  with  such  tidings,  but  to  send  all  the  spare  forces  in  Perthshifs 
to  maintain  you  in  your  rights." — ^'^  No  force,  my  dear  Bothwell,  most 
be  used,  to  hold  me  in  a  power,  which  will  only  keep  alire  a  spirit  of 
discord  in  my  country.  If  I  dare  apply  the  words  of  my  Divine  Mas- 
ter, I  would  say,  /  came,  not  to  bring  a  sword,  but  peace  to  the  peopit 
of  Scotland  !  Then,  if  they  are  weary  of  me,  let  me  go.  Bruce  will 
recover ;  they  will  rally  round  his  standard,  and  all  will  be  well.** 
"  Oh,  Wallace !  Wallace !"  cried  Bothwell ;  "  the  scene  I  have  this 
day  witnessed,  is  enough  to  make  a  traitor  of  me.  I  could  forswear 
my  insensible  country  ;  I  could  inmiolate  its  ungrateful  chieftains,  on 
those  very  lands,  which  your  generous  arm  restored  to  these  worthless 
men !"  He  threw  himself  into  a  seat,  and  leaned  his  burning  forehead 
against  his  hand. — *'  Cousin,  you  declare  my  sentiments,"  rejoined  Ed- 
win ;  "  my  soul  can  never  again  associate  with  these  sons  of  Envy.  I 
cannot  recognise  a  countryman  in  any  one  of  them  ;  and,  should  Sir 
William  Wallace  quit  a  land  so  unworthy  of  his  virtues,  where  he  goes, 
I  will  go ;  his  asylum  shall  be  my  country,  and  Edwin  Ruthven  will 
forget  that  he  ever  was  a  Scot." — ^*'  Never,"  cried  Wallace,  turning  on 
him  one  of  those  looks  whicli  struck  conviction  into  the  heart.  "  I' 
man  more  just  than  God  t    Though  a  thousand  of  your  countrymen 
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offend  you  by  their  crimes,  yet  while  there  remains  one  honest  Scot, 
for  his  sake,  and  his  posterity,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  a  patriot.  A  nation 
is  one  great  family,  and  every  individual  in  it,  is  as  much  bound  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good,  as  a  brother,  or  a  father,  to  maintain  the  wel- 
fare of  his  nearest  kindred.  And  if  the  transgression  of  one  son  be  no 
excuse  for  the  omission  of  another ;  in  like  manner,  the  ruin  these  tur- 
bulent Lords  would  bring  upon  Scotland  is  no  excuse  for  your  deser- 
tion of  her  interest.  I  would  not  leave  the  helm  of  my  country,  did 
she  not  thrust  me  from  it ;  but  though  cast  by  her  into  the  waves, 
would  you  not  blush  for  your  friend,  should  he  wish  her  other  than  a 
peaceful  haven  V  Edwin  spoke  not,  but  putting  the  hand  of  Wallace 
to  his  lips,  left  the  tent.  '*  Oh  !''  cried  Bothwell,  looking  after  him, 
*'  that  the  breast  of  woman  had  but  half  that  boy's  tenderness !  And 
yet,  all  of  that  dangerous  sex  are  not  like  this  hyena-hearted  Lady 
Stratheam.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  did  she  not,  when  she  disappeared  so 
stnuigely  from  Hunting-tower,  fly  to  you  ?  I  now  suspect,  from  cer- 
tain remembrances,  that  she  and  the  Green  Knight  are  one  and  the 
same  person.  Acknowledge  it,  and  I  will  unmask  her  at  once  to  the 
court  she  has  deceived."  *'  She  has  deceived  no  one,''  replied  Wal- 
lace. '*  Before  she  spoke,  the  members  of  that  court  were  determined 
to  brand  me  with  guilt ;  and  her  charge  merely  supplied  the  place  of 
others,  which  they  would  have  devised  against  me.  Whatever  she 
may  be,  my  dear  Bothwell,  for  the  sake  of  him  whose  name  she  once 
bore,  let  us  not  expose  her  to  open  shame.  Her  love,  or  her  hatred, 
are  alike  indifferent  to  me  now ;  for,  to  neither  of  them  do  I  owe  that 
innate  malice  of  my  countrymen,  which  has  only  made  their  calumny 
the  occasion  of  manifesting  their  resolution  to  make  me  infamous. 
But  that,  my  friend,  is  beyond  her  compass. — I  have  done  my  duty  to 
Scotland ;  and  that  conviction  must  live  in  every  honest  heart ;  ay, 
and  with  the  dishonest  too ;  for  did  they  not  fear  my  integrity,  they 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deprive  me  of  power.  Heaven 
shield  our  Prince ! — I  dread  that  Badenoch's  next  shaft  my  be  at 
hun !"— "  No,"  cried  Bothwell,  **  all  is  levelled  at  his  best  fnend.  In 
a  low  voice,  I  taxed  the  Regent  with  disloyalty,  for  permitting  this  out- 
rage on  you ;  and  his  basely  envious  answer  was  :  WaUaee^s  removal 
is  Bruce'*s  security :  who  will  acknowledge  him,  when  they  know  that 
this  man  is  his  dictator  f "  Wallace  sighed  at  this  reply,  which  only 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution ;  and  he  told  Bothwell,  Chat  he  saw  no 
alternative,  if  he  wished  to  still  the  agitation  of  his  country,  and  pre- 
serve its  Prince  from  premature  discovery,  but  to  indeed  remove  the 
subject  of  all  these  contentions  from  their  sight.  **  Attempt  it  not !" 
exclaimed  Bothwell ;  '*  propose  but  a  step  towards  that  end,  and  you 
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win  determine  me  w  avenge  .my  country,  at  the  peril  of  my  own  life, 
on  all  in  that  accursed  aflsembly,  who  hare  menaced  yonis  !^'  In  short, 
the  young  Earl's  denunciations  were  so  earnest  against  the  Lords  in 
Stirling,  that  Wallace,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  exasperate  him  &rther, 
consented  to  remain  in  his  camp  till  the  arrival  of  Ruthven  should 
bring  him  the  advantage  of  his  counsel. 

The  issue  showed  that  Both  well  was  not  mistaken.  The  majority 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  envied  Wallace  his  glory,  and  hated  him  for  that 
virtue,  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  compare  him  with  theii 
selfish  courses.  The  Regent,  hoping  to  become  the  first  in  Bruce's 
favour,  was  not  less  urgent  to  ruin  the  man  who  so  deservedly  stood  high- 
est in  that  Prince's  esteem.  He  had  therefore  entered  warmly  into  the 
project  of  Lady  Stratheam.  But  when,  during  a  secret  conference  be- 
tween them,  previous  to  her  open  charge  of  Wallace,  she  named  Sir 
Thomas  de  Longueviile  as  one  of  his  foreign  emissaiies.  Cummin  ob- 
aerved,  '^  If  yon  would  have  your  accusation  tmcceed,  do  not  mention 
that  knight  at  all.  He  is  my  friend.  He  is  now  ill  near  Perth,  and 
must  know  nothing  of  this  afiair  till  it  be  over.  Should  he  live,  he 
will  nobly  thank  you  for  your  forbearance ;  should  he  die,  I  will  repay 
you,  as  becomes  your  nearest  kinsman."  All  were  thus  united,  in  one 
determined  effort,  to  hurl  Wallace  from  his  station  in  tlie  state. — ^Biit 
when  they  believed  that  done,  they  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  in 
deciding  who  was  to  fiU  the  great  military  office,  which  his  prowess 
had  now  rendered  a  post  rather  of  honour  than  of  danger. 

In  the  midst  of  these  feuds,  Sir  Simon  Fraser  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  council  hall.  His  countenance  proclaimed  his  tidings.  Lennox 
and  Loch-awe,  (who  had  duly  attended,  in  hopes  of  bringing  over  some 
of  the  more  pliable  chiefs  to  embrace  the  cause  of  justice,)  listened, 
with  something  like  exultation,  to  his  most  disastrous  information. 
When  the  English  governor  at  Berwick  learnt  the  removal  of  Wal- 
lace from  the  command  there,  and  the  consequent  consternation  of  the 
Scottish  troops,  instead  of  surrendering  at  sunset  as  was  expected,  he 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  the  whole  garrison,  and  tak^pg  the  Scots  by 
surprise,  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  Every  outpost  around  the  town 
was  retaken  by  the  Southrons ;  the  army  of  Fraser  was  cut  to  pieces 
or  put  to  flight ;  and  himself  now  arrived  in  Stirling,  smarting  with 
many  a  wound,  but  more  under  his  dishonour,  to  show  to  the  Regent 
of  Scotland,  the  evil  of  having  superseded  the  only  man  whom  the 
enemy  feared.  The  council  stood  in  silence,  staring  on  each  other : 
and,  to  add  to  their  dismay,  Fraser  had  hardly  completed  his  narration, 
before  a  messenger  from  Tiviotdale  arrived,  to  inform  the  Regent,  that 
King  Edward  was  himself  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cheviots ;  and 
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from  the  recoveied  position  of  Berwick^  mast  have  even  now  pojired 
his  thousands  over  those  hills  upon  the  plains  beneath.  While  all  in 
the  citadel  was  indecision,  tumult,  and  alarm,  Lennox  hastened  to  Wal- 
lace's camp  with  the  news. 

Lord  Ruthven,  and  the  Perthshire  chiefs,  were  already  there. 
They  had  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  but  with  unpromising  tidings 
of  Bruce.  The  state  of  his  wound  had  induced  a  constant  delirium. — 
But  still  Wallace  clung  to  the  hope,  that  his  country  was  not  doomed 
to  perish;  that  its  Princess  recovery  was  only  protracted.  In  the 
midst  of  this  anxiety,  Lennox  entered  ;  and  relating  what  he  had  just 
heard,  turned  the  whole  current  of  his  auditors'  ideas.  Wallace  started 
from  his  seat.  His  hand  mechanically  caught  up  his  sword,  which  lay 
upon  the  table.  Lennox  gazed  at  him  with  animated  veneration: 
^  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  citadel,''  cried  he,  ^'  who  dpes  not  appear 
at  his  wit's  end,  and  incapable  of  facing  this  often  beaten  foe.  Will 
you,  Wallace,  again  condescend  to  save  a  country,  that  has  treated  you 
so  ungratefully  1" — ^**  I  would  die  in  its  trenches !"  cried  the  chief, — 
with  a  generous  forgiveness  of  all  his  injuries,  suffusing  his  magnani- 
mous heart. 

Lord  Loch-awe  soon  after  appeared  ;  and  corroborating  the  testi- 
mony of  Lennox,  ^d^ed,  that  on  the  Regent's  sending  word  to  the 
troops  on  the  south  of  Stirling,  that  in  consequence  of  the  treason  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  the  supreme  command  was  taken  from  him ;  and 
they  must  immediately  march  out,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Simon 
Fraser,  to  face  a  new  incursion  of  the  enemy ;  Uiey  began  to  murmur 
among  themselves,  saying,  that  since  Wallace  was  found  to  be  a  traitor, 
they  knew  not  whom  to  trust ;  but  certainly  it  should  not  be  a  beaten 
general.  With  these  whisperings,  they  slid  away  from  their  standards ; 
and  when  Loch-awe  left  them,  were  dispersing  on  all  sides,  like  an  al- 
ready discomfited  army. 


» •  > 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 


Arthur's  seat. 


For  a  day  or  two,  the  paralysed  terrors  of  the  people,  and  the  tu- 
mults in  the  citadel,  seemed  portentous  of  immediate  min.   A  large  de- 
tachment from  the  royal  army  had  entered  Scotland  by  the  marine 
gate  of  Berwick ;  and,  headed  by  De  Warenne,  was  advancing  rapidly 
24* 
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towards  Edinburgh.  Not  a'  soldier  belonging  to  the  Regent  remained 
on  the  Carse ;  and  the  distant  chiefs,  to  whom  he  sent  for  aid,  refused 
it ;  alleging,  that  the  discovery  of  Wallace's  patriotism  having  been  a 
delusion,  had  made  them  suspect  all  men ;  and,  now  locking  themselves 
within  their  own  castles,  each  trae  Scot  would  there  securely  view  a 
struggle,  in  which  they  could  feel  no  personal  interest. 

Seeing  the  danger  of  the  realm,  and  hearing  from  the  Lords  Rath- 
ven  and  Bothwell,  that  their  troops  would  follow  no  other  leader  than 
Sir  William  Wallace ;  and  hopeless  of  any  prompt  decision,  from 
amongst  the  confusion  of  the  council,  Badenoch  yielded  a  tacit  assent 
to  the  only  apparent  means  of  saving  his  sinking  country.  He  turned 
ashy  pale,  while  his  silence  granted  to  Lord  Loch-awe  the  necessity  of 
imploring  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  again  stretch  out  his  arm  in  tiieir 
behalf.  With  this  embassy  the  venerable  chief  had  returned  exultingly 
to  Ballochgeich ;  and  the  so  lately  branded  Wallace,  branded  as  the  in- 
tended betrayer  of  Scotland,  was  solicited,  by  his  very  accusers,  to  as- 
sume the  trust  of  their  sole  defence. 

"  Such  is  the  triumph  of  virtue !"  whispered  Edwin  to  his  friend, 
as  he  vaulted  on  his  horse.  A  luminous  smile  from  Wallace,  acknowl- 
edged that  he  felt  the  tribute  :  and,  looking  up  to  Heaven  ere  he  placed 
his  helmet  on  his  head,  he  said,  *'  Thence  comes  my  power !  and  the 
satisfaction  it  brings,  whether  attended  by  man's  applause,  or  his  blame, 
he  cannot  take  from  me.  I  now,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  arm  this 
head  for  Scotland.  May  the  God  in  whom  I  trust,  again  crown  it  with 
victory ;  and  for  ever  after  bind  the  brows  of  our  rightful  sovereip 
with  peace !" 

While  Wallace  pursued  his  march,  the  Regent  was  quite  at  a  stand ; 
confounded  at  the  turn  which  events  had  taken,  and  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  make  another  essay  to  collect  forces  for  the  support  of  their 
former  leader,  or  to  follow  the  refractory  counsels  of  his  Lords,  and 
await  in  inactivity  the  issue  of  the  expected  battle.  He  knew  not  how 
^o  act :  but  a  letter  from  Lady  Stratheam  decided  him. 

Though  partly  triumphant  in  her  charges,  yet  the  accusations  of 
Bothwell  had  disconcerted  her ;  and  though  the  restoration  of  Wallace 
to  his  undisputed  authority  in  the  state  seemed  to  her  next  to  impos- 
sible, still  she  resolved  to  take  another  step,  to  confirm  her  influence 
over  the  discontented  of  her  country,and,  most  likely,  to  insure  the  ven- 
geance she  panted  to  bring  upon  her  victim's  head.  To  this  end,  on 
the  very  erening  that  she  retreated  in  terror  from  the  council-hall,  she 
set  forward  to  the  borders  ;  and,  easily  passing  thence  to  the  English 
samp  (then  pitched  at  Alnwick),  was  soon  admitted  to  the  castle,  where 
Do  Warenne  lodged.     She  was  too  well  taught  in  the  school  of  vanity, 
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not  to  hare  remarked  the  admiration  with  which  that  earl  had  regarded 
her,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Stirling ;  and  hoping  that  he  might  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  persuasions  of  her  charms,  she  opened  her  mis- 
sion with  no  less  art  than  effect.  J)e  Warenne  was  made  to  believe, 
that  on  the  strength  of  a  passion  Wallace  had  conceived  for  her,  and 
which  she  treated  with  disdain,  he  had  repented  of  his  formal  refusal 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and,  misled  by  a  hope  that  she  would  not 
repeat  her  rejection  of  his  hand,  could  it  present  her  a  sceptre,  he  was 
now  attempting  to  compass  that  dignity  by  the  most  complicated  in- 
trigues. She  then  related  how,  at  her  instigation,  the  Regent  had  de- 
posed him  from  his  military  command ;  and  she  ended  with  saying,  that 
impelled  by  loyalty  to  Edward  (whom  her  better  reason  now  recognised 
as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  her  country),  she  had  come  to  exhort  that 
monarch  to  renew  his  invasion  of  the  kingdom.  Intoxicated  with  her 
beauty,  and  enraptured  by  a  manner  which  seemed  to  tell  him  that  a 
softer  sentiment  than  usual  had  made  her  select  him  as  her  ambassador 
to  the  king,  De  Warenne  greedily  drank  in  all  her  words ;  and  ere  he 
allowed  this,  to  him,  romantic  conference  to  break  up,  he  had  thrown 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  implored  ner,  by  every  impassioned  argument, 
to  grant  him  the  prifvilege  of  presenting  her  to  Edward  as  his  intended 
bride.  De  Warenne  was  in  the  meridian  of  life  ;  and  being  fraught 
with  a  power  at  court  beyond  most  of  his  peers,  she  determined  to  ac- 
cept his  hand,  and  wield  that  high  influence  to  the  destruction  of  Wal- 
lace ;  even  should  she  be  compelled,  in  the  act,  to  precipitate  her 
country  in  his  fall.  De  Warenne  drew  from  her  a  half-reluctant  con- 
sent ;  and,  while  he  poured  forth  the  transports  of  a  happy  lover,  he 
was  not  so  much  enamoured  of  the  fine  person  of  Lady  Stratheam,  as 
to  be  altogether  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  his  alliance  with 
her  would  give  to  Edward  in  his  Scottish  pretensions.  And  as  it 
would  consequently  increase  his  own  importance  with  that  monarch,  he 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  circumstance  to  him.  Edward  sus- 
pected something  in  this  sudden  attachment  of  the  Countess,  which, 
should  it  transpire,  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his  officer  for  uniting  so 
useful  an  agent  to  his  cause ;  therefore,  having  highly  approved  De 
Warenne*s  conduct  in  the  affair,  to  hasten  the  nuptials,  he  proposed 
being  present  at  their  solemnisation  that  very  evening.  The  solemn 
vows  which  Jjady  Stratheam  then  pledged  at  the  altar  to  De  Warenne, 
were  pronounced  by  her  with  no  holy  awe  of  the  marriage  contract ; 
but  rather  as  those  alone  by  which  she  swore  to  complete  her  revenge 
on  Wallace,  and,  by  depriving  him  of  life,  prevent  the  climax  to  her 
misery,  of  seeing  him  (what  she  believed  he  intended  to  become)  the 
husband  of  Helen  Mar.    The  day  after  she  became  De  Wareuia's 
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wife,  she  accompanied  him  by  sea  to  Berwick ;  and  fiom  that  place  ehe 
despatched  messengers  to  the  Regent,  and  other  nobles,  her  kinsmen, 
fraught  with  promises,  which  Edward,  in  the  event  of  success,  had 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  ratify.  Her  ambassador  arrived  at  Stir- 
ling the  day  succeeding  that  in  which  Wallace  and  his  troops  bad 
marched  from  Ballochgeich.  The  letters  he  brought  were  eageriy 
opened  by  Badenoch  and  his  chieftains ;  and  they  found  their  conteots 
to  this  effect.  She  announced  to  them  her  marriage  with  the  liDid 
Warden,  who  was  returned  into  Scotland,  with  every  power  for  tbe 
final  subjugation  of  the  country ;  and  therefore  she  besought  the  Re- 
gent, and  his  council,  not  to  raise  a  hostile  arm  against  him,  if  they 
would  not  merely  escape  the  indignation  of  a  great  king,  but  ensure 
his  &Tour.  She  cast  out  hints  to  Badenoch,  as  if  Edward  meant  to 
reward  his  acquiescence  with  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and  with  aimilu 
baits,  proportioned  to  the  views  of  all  her  other  kinsmen,  she  smoothed 
their  anger  against  that  monarch's  former  insults,  perauading  them  to 
at  least  remain  inactive  during  the  last  struggle  of  their  country. 

Meanwhile  Wallace,  taking  his  course  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
when  the  night  drew  near  encamped  his  little  army  at  the  base  of  the 
craigs  east  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  His  march  having  been  long  and 
rapid,  the  men  were  much  fatigued,  and  hardly  were  laid  upon  their 
heather  beds  before  they  fell  asleep.  Wallace  learned  from  his  scouiB, 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Southrons  were  approached  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dalkeith.  Thither  he  hoped  to  go  next  morning ;  and  there, 
he  trusted,  strike  the  conclusive  blow  for  Scotland,  by  the  destmctioo 
of  a  division  which  he  understood  comprised  the  flower  of  the  Eng- 
lish army.  With  these  expectations,  he  gladly  saw  his  troops  lying  in 
that  repose  which  would  rebrace  their  strength  for  the  combat ;  and,  as 
the  hours  of  night  stole  on,  while  his  possessed  mind  waked  for  all 
around,  he  was  pleased  to  see  his  ever- watchful  Edwin  sink  down  in  a 
profound  sleep. 

It  was  Wallace's  custom,  once  at  least  in  the  night,  to  go  himself 
the  rounds  of  his  posts,  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  The  air  was  serene, 
and  he  walked  out  on  this  duty.  He  passed  from  line  to  line,  from 
station  to  station,  and  all  was  in  order.  One  post  alone  remained  to  be 
visited ;  and  that  was  a  point  of  observation  on  the  craigs  near  Arthur's 
seat.  As  he  proceeded  along  a  lonely  defile  between  the  rocks  which 
overhang  the  ascent  of  the  ihountain,  he  was  startled  by  the  indistinct 
sight  of  a  figure  amongst  the  rolling  vapours  of  the  night,  seated  on  a 
towering  cliff  directly  in  the  way  he  was  to  go.  The  broad  light  of  tbe 
moon,  breaking  from  behind  the  clouds,  shone  full  upon  the  spot,  and 
discovered  a  m^jestio  form  in  gray  robes,  leaning  on  a  haip ;  while  his 
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fiu^e,  monmfuUy  gazing  upward,  was  rendered  venerable  by  a  long  white 
beard  that  mingled  with  the  floating  mist.  Wallace  paused ;  and 
stopping  at  some  distance  from  this  extraordinary  apparition,  looked  on 
it  in  silence.  The  strings  of  the  harp  seemed  soflly  touched ;  but  it 
was  only  the  sighing  of  a  transitory  breeze,  passing  over  them.  The 
vibration  ceased ;  but,  in  the  next  moment,  the  hand  of  the  master  in- 
deed struck  the  chords,  and  with  so  full  and  melancholy  a  sound,  that 
Wallace  for  a  few  minutes  was  riveted  to  the  ground ;  then  moving 
forward  with  a  breathless  caution  not  to  disturb  the  nocturnal  bard,  he 
gently  approached.  He  was,  however,  descried.  The  venerable 
figure  clasped  his  hands ;  and,  in  a  voice  of  mournful  solemnity,  ex- 
claimed, *'  Art  then  come,  doomed  of  Heaven,  to  hear  thy  sad  coro- 
nach ?*'  Wallace  started  at  this  salutation.  The  hard,  with  the  same 
emotion,  continued :  '*  No  choral  hymns  hallow  thy  bleeding  corse  — 
wolves  howl  thy  requienv— eagles  scream  over  thy  desolate  grave !  Fly, 
chieftain,  fly !" — ^^  What  venerable  father  of  the  harp,"  cried  Wallace, 
interrupting  the  awful  pause,  "  thus  addresses  one  whom  he  must  mis- 
take for  some  other  warrior  ?" — ^'  Can  the  spirit  of  inspiration  mistake 
its  object  V^  demanded  the  bard.  "  Can  he  whose  eyes  have  been 
opened  be  blind  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  the  blood  which  clogs  his 
mounting  footsteps?'^  —  ''And  who  am  I  to  understand  that  you  are?" 
replied  Wallace.  *'  Who  is  the  saint  whose  holy  charity  would  anti- 
cipate thiB  obsequies  of  a  man  who  yet  may  be  destined  to  a  long  pil- 
griooage?'* — "  Who  I  am,"  resumed  the  bard,  "  will  be  shown  to  thee 
when  thou  hast  passed  yon  starry  firmament.  But  the  galaxy  streams 
with  blood ;  the  bugle  of  death  is  alone  heard  ;  and  thy  lacerated  breast 
heaves  is  vain  against  the  hoofs  of  opposing  squadrons.  They  charge 
— Scotland  falls !  Look  not  on  me,  champion  of  thy  country !  Sold  by 
thy  enemies,  betrayed  by  thy  friends !  It  was  not  the  seer  of  St.  An- 
ton who  gave  thee  these  wounds — that  heart's  blood  was  not  drawn  by 
me :  a  woman's  hand  in  mail,  ten  thousand  armed  warriors,  strike  the 
mortal  steel  —  he  sinks,  he  falls  ?  Red  is  the  blood  of  Eske !  Thy 
vital  stream  hath  dyed  it !  Fly,  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  live !  Stay, 
and  perish !"  With  a  shriek  of  horror,  and  throwing  his  aged  arms  ex- 
tended towards  the  heavens,  while  his  gray  beard  mingled  in  the  rising 
blast,  the  seer  rushed  from  sight.  Wallace  saw  the  misty  rocks  alone, 
and  was  left  in  awful  solitude. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  in  profound  silence.  His  very  soul 
seemed  deprived  of  power  to  answer  so  terrible  a  denunciation,  with 
even  a  questioning  thought.  He  had  heard  the  destruction  of  Scotland 
declared ;  and  himself  sentenced  to  perish,  if  he  did  not  escape  the 
gendral  rain,  by  flying  from  her  sider!    This  terrible  decree  of  fate,  so 
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disastrously  corroboiated  by  the  extremity  of  Bmce,  and  the  diviaioiis 
in  the  kingdom,  had  been  sounded  in  his  ear ;  had  been  pronounced,  by 
one  of  those  sages  of  his  country,  on  whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  yet 
descended,  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  woe-denouncing  trumpet.  Could 
he  then  doubt  its  truth  ?  He  did  not  doubt ;  he  belieyed  the  midnight 
Toice  he  had  heard.  But  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  such  a 
doom ;  and  remembering,  that  it  still  left  the  choice  to  himself,  between 
dishonoured  life,  or  glorious  death ;  he  resolTed  to  show  his  respect  to 
the  oracle,  by  manifesting  a  persevering  obedience  to  the  eternal  voice, 
which  gave  those  agents  utterance ;  and  while  he  bowed  to  the  warn- 
ing, he  vowed  to  be  the  last  who  should  fall  from  the  side  of  his  devoted 
country.  "  If  devoted,"  cried  he,  *'  then  our  fates  shall  be  the  same. 
My  fall  from  thee,  shall  be  into  my  grave.  Scotland  may  have  struek 
the  breast  that  shielded  her ;  yet.  Father  of  Mercies,  forgive  her  blind- 
ness ;  iind  grant  me  still  permission,  a  little  longer  to  oppose  my  heart 
between  her  and  this  fearful  doom !" 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

DALKBIT9. 

Awed,  but  not  intimidated  by  the  prophecy  of  the  seer,  Wallace, 
next  day,  drew  up  lus  army  in  order  for  the  new  battle,  near  a  convent 
of  Cistertian  monks,  on  the  narrow  plain  of  Dalkeith.*  The  two 
rivers  Eske,  flowing  on  each  side  of  his  little  phalanx,  formed  a  tem- 
porary barrier  between  it  and  the  pressing  legions  of  De  Warenne. 
The  Earrs  troops  seemed  countless ;  while  the  Southron  lords  who  led 
them  on,  being  elated  by  the  representations  which  tlie  Countess  of 
Stratheam  had  given  to  them,  of  the  disunited  state  of  the  Scottidi 
army,  and  the  consequent  dismay  which  had  seized  their  hitherto  all- 
conquering  commander,  bore  down  upon  the  Scots  with  an  impetuosity 
which  threatened  their  universal  destruction.  Deceived  by  the  blandisb- 
ing  falsehoods  of  his  bride,  De  Warenne  had  entirely  changed  bis 
former  opinion  of  his  brave  opponent ;  and  by  her  sophistries  haviog 
brought  his  mind  to  adopt  stratagems  of  intimidation,  unworthy  of  his 
nobleness,  (so  contagious  is  baseness,  in  too  fond  a  contact  with  the 
unprincipled !)  he  placed  himself  on  an  adjoining  height;  mtending 

**  N'0V)baiUe^  the  fluo  old  family  nuuuion  of  tlio  MarqneBS  of  T-**thtftn,  now  oocopio 
tbo  site  of  that  ancient  abbey ;  and  so  derives  Its  name. 
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from  that  commanding  post  to  dispense  his  orders,  and  behold  his 
▼ictory.  "  Soldiers  !•*  cried  he,  "  the  rebel's  hour  is  come. — ^The  sen- 
tence of  hearen  is  gone  forth  against  him.  Charge  resolutely,  and  he 
and  his  host  are  yours." 

The  sky  was  obscured ;  an  awful  stillness  reigned  through  the  air ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  seemed  leaning  from  their  clouds,  to 
witness  this  last  struggle  of  their  sons.  Fate  did  indeed  hover  over 
the  opposing  armies.  She  descended  on  the  head  of  Wallace,  and  dic- 
tated from  amidst  his  waving  plumes.  She  pointed  his  spear,  she 
wielded  his  flaming  sword,  she  charged  with  him  in  the  dreadful  shock 
of  battle.  De  Warenne  saw  his  foremost  thousands  fall.  He  heard 
the  shout  of  the  Scots,  the  cries  of  his  men — and  the  plains  of  Stir- 
ling rose  to  his  remembrance.  He  hastily  ordered  the  knights  around 
him,  to  bear  his  wife  from  the  field ;  and  descending  the  hill,  to  lead 
forward  himself,  was  met,  and  almost  overwhelmed,  by  his  flying 
troops ;  horses  without  riders,  men  without  shield  or  sword,  but  all  in 
dismay,  rushed  past  him.  He  called  to  them,  he  waved  the  royal 
standard,  he  urged,  he  reproached ;  —  he  rallied,  and  led  them  back 
again.  The  fight  recommenced.  —  Long  and  bloody  was  the  conflict. 
De  Warenne  fought  for  conquest,  and  to  recover  a  lost  reputation: 
Wallace  contended  for  his  country ;  and  to  show  himself  always  worthy 
of  her  latest  blessing,  ^  before  he  should  go  hence,  and  be  no  more 
seen !'' 

The  issue  declared  for  Scotland.  But  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  slain,  and  Wallace  chased  a  wounded  foe,  with  troops  which  dropped 
as  they  pursued.  At  sight  of  the  melancholy  state  of  his  intrepid  sol- 
diers, he  tried  to  check  their  ardour,  but  in  vain.  '*  It  is  for  Wallace 
that  we  conquer !"  cried  they,  "  and,  we  die,  or  prove  him  the  only 
captain,  in  this  ungrateful  country." 

Night  compelled  them  to  halt ;  ^d  while  they  rested  on  their  arms, 
Wallace  was  satisfied  that  he  had  destroyed  the  power  of  De  Warenne. 
As  he  leaned  on  his  sword,  and  stood  with  Edwin  near  the  watch-fire 
over  which  that  youthful  hero  kept  a  guard,  he  contemplated,  with 
generous  forbearance,  the  terrified  Southrons,  as  they  fled  precipitately 
by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  towards  the  Tweed.  Wallace  now  told  his 
friend,  the  history  of  his  adventure  with  the  seer  of  the  craigs ;  and 
finding,  within  himself,  how  much  the  brightness  of  true  religion  ex- 
cludes the  glooms  of  superstitiotif  he  added  :  "The  proof  of  prophecy, 
is  its  completion ! — Hence  let  the  false  seer  I  met  last  night,  warn  you, 
ray  Edwin,  by  my  example,  how  you  give  credit  to  any  prediction  that 
might  slacken  the  sinews  of  duty.  God  can  speak  but  one  language. 
He  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  repent :  neither  a  mortal,  that  he 
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should  change  his  purpose ! — This  prophet  of  Basl  beguiled  me  into  t 
belief  of  his  denunciation ;  but  not  to  adopt  the  conduct,  his  offered  al- 
temative  would  haye  persuaded  me  to  pursue.  I  now  see  that  he  was 
a  traitor  in  both ;  and,  henceforth,  shall  read  my  fate  in  the  oracles  of 
God  alone.  Obeying  them,  my  Edwin,  we  need  not  fear  the  curses  of 
our  enemy,  nor  the  lying  of  suborned  soothsayers.'* 

The  splendour  of  this  victory  struck  to  the  souls  of  the  council  tt 
Stirling  ;  but  with  no  touch  of  remorse.  Scotland  being  again  reseoed 
from  the  yengeance  of  her  implacable  foe,  the  lords  in  the  citadel  af- 
fected to  spurn  at  its  preseryation ;  declaring  to  the  Regent,  that  they 
would>rather  bear  the  yoke  of  the  yeriest  tyrant  in  the  world,  than  owe 
a  moment  of  freedom  to  the  man  who  (they  affected  to  belieye)  hid 
conspired  against  their  liyes.  And  they  had  a  weighty  reason  for  this 
decision .  Though  De  Warenne  was  beaten,  his  wife  was  a  yictor.  She 
had  made  Edward  triumphant,  in  the  yenal  hearts  of  her  Idnsmen : 
gold,  and  her  persuasions,  with  promises  of  future  honours  from  the 
King  of  England,  had  sealed  them  entirely  his.  All  but  the  Regent, 
were  ready  to  commit  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  Edward :  be 
doubted.  The  rising  &your  of  the  other  lords  with  the  court  of  Esg- 
land,  induced  him  to  recollect  that  he  might  rule  as  the  unrivailed 
friend  of  Bruce,  should  that  prince  live ;  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  haye 
it  in  his  own  power  to  assume  the  Scottish  throne  untrammelled. 
These  thoughts  made  him  fluctuate ;  and  his  country  found  him  as  on- 
determined  in  treason,  as  unstable  in  fidelity. 

Immediately  on  the  victory  at  Dalkeith,  Kirkpatrick  (eager  to  be 
the  first  communicator  of  such  welcome  news  to  Lennox,  who  had 
planted  himself  as  a  wateh  at  Stirling,)  withdrew  secretly  from  Wal- 
lace's camp ;  and,  hoping  to  move  the  gratitude  of  the  refractory  lords, 
entered,  fiill  of  honest  joy,  into  the  midst  of  their  council. 

He  proclaimed  the  success  of  his  commander.  His  answer,  was 
accusations  and  insult.  All  that  had  been  charged  against  the  too  for- 
tunate Wallace,  was  re-urged  with  added  acrimony.  Treachery  to  the 
state,  hypocrisy  in  morals,  fanaticism  in  religion ;  no  stigma  was  too 
extravagant,  too  contradictory,  to  be  affixed  to  his  name.  They  who 
had  been  hurt  in  the  fray  in  the  hall,  pointed  to  their  still  smarting 
wounds,  and  called  upon  Lennox  to  say,  if  they  did  not  plead  against 
80  dangerous  a  man  ?  "  Dangerous  to  your  crimes,  and  ruinous  to  yonr 
ambition  !"  cried  Kirkpatrick ;  "  for,%o  help  me  God,  as  I  belieye, 
that  an  honester  man  than  William  Wallace  lives  not  in  Scotland! 
And  that  ye  know : — and  his  virtues,  over-topping  your  littleness,  ye 
would  uproot  the  greatness  which  ye  cannot  equal!"  This  speech, 
which  a  burst  of  indigniktioiiYAiiN«icf(ft»^.te\si  VvoEi^VreciuflbLt  down  the 
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wzalh  of  the  whole  party  upon  himself.  Lord  Athol,  yet  stong  with 
hie  old  wound*  furiously  struck  him : — Kirkpatrick  drew  his  sword, 
and  the  two  chiefs  commenced  a  furious  combat,  each  determined  on 
the  extirpation  of  the  other.  Gasping  with  almost  the  last  breathings 
of  life,  neither  could  be  torn  from  their  desperate  revenge,  till  many 
were  hurt  in  attempting  to  separate  them ;  and  then  the  two  were  car- 
ried off,  insensible,  and  covered  with  wounds. 

When  this  sad  news  was  transmitted  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  it 
found  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Eske ;  just  returned  from  the  citadel  of 
Berwick,  where,  once  more  master  of  that  fortress,  he  had  dictated  the 
terms  of  a  conqueror  and  a  patriot. 

In  the  scene  of  his  former  victories,  the  romantic  shades  of  Haw- 
thomdean,  he  now  pitched  his  triumphant  camp ;  and  from  its  verdant 
bounds,  despatched  the  requisite  orders  to  the  garrisoned  castles  on  the 
borders.  While  employed  in  this  duty,  bis  heart  was  wrung  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  newly  aroused  storm  in  the  citadel  of  Stirling :  but  as 
some  equivalent,  the  chieflains  of  Mid-Lothian  poured  in  to  him  on 
every  side ;  and,  acknowledging  him  their  protector,  he  again  found 
himself  the  idol  of  gratitude,  and  the  almost  deified  object  of  trust.  At 
such  a  moment,  when  with  one  voice  they  were  disclaiming  all  partici- 
pation in  the  insurgent  proceedings  at  Stirling,  another  messenger  ar- 
rived from  Lord  Lennox,  to  coujure  him,  if  he  would  avoid  open  vio« 
lence,  or  secret  treachery,  to  march  his  victorious  troops  immediately 
to  that  city,  and  seize  the  assembled  abthanes*  at  once  as  traitors  to 
their  country.  "  Resume  the  regency,"  added  be,  '^  which  you  only 
know  how  to  conduct ;  and  crush  a  treason,  which,  increasing  hourly, 
now  walks  openly  in  the  day ;  threatening  all  that  is  virtuous,  or  faith- 
ful to  you !" 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  decide  against  this  counsel ;  for,  in  follow- 
ing it,  it  could  not  be  one  adversary  h^  must  strike,  but  thousands.  "  I 
am  only  a  brother  to  my  countrymen,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  and  have 
no  right  to  force  them  to  their  duty.  When  their  king  appears,  then 
these  rebellious  heads  may  be  made  to  bow."-;— While  he  mused  upon 
the  letter  of  Lennox,  Ruthven  entered  the  recess  of  the  tent,  whither 
he  had  retired  to  read  it. — ^^  I  bring  you  better  news  of  our  friend  at 
Hunting-tower ;"  cried  the  good  lord ;  "  here  is  a  packet  from  Douglas, 
and  another  from  my  wife." — ^Wallace  gladly  read  them ;  and  found 
that  Bruce  was  relieved  from  his  delirium;  but  so  weak,  that  his 
friends  had  not  hazarded  a  relapse,  by  imparting  to  him  any  idea  of  the 

*  Abtbanea,  whieh  means  tb«  great  lords,  was  a  title  of  pte-ambi«ik«»  t^'^cck.  \sk  ^Sbi^ 
higher  osder  of  eUeflk 
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proceediDgs  at  Stirling :  all  he  knew  was,  that  Wallace  was  Tictorious 
in  arms ;  and  panting  for  his  recoYery,  to  render  such  success  reaOy 
beneficial  to  his  conntry.  Helen  and  Isabella,  with  the  sage  of  Erefl- 
down,  were  the  Prince's  unwearied  attendants  i  and,  though  his  life 
was  yet  in  extreme  peril,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  their  attentions,  and 
his  own  constitution,  would  finally  cure  the  wound,  and  conquer  iti 
attendant  fever.  Comforted  with  thesp  tidings,  Wallace  dedaied  his 
intentions  of  visiting  his  sufiering  friend,  as  soon  as  he  could  estabhah 
any  principle  in  the  minds  of  his  followers,  to  induce  them  to  bear, 
even  for  a  little  time,  with  the  insolence  of  the  abthanes.  ^  I  will 
then,**  said  he,  '*  watch  by  the  side  of  our  beloTcd  Bruce,  till  his  recor- 
ered  health  allow  him  to  proclaim  himself  king ;  and  with  that  act,  I 
trust  all  these  feuds  will  be  for  evelr  laid  to  sleep !"  Ruthren  partici- 
pated in  these  hopes ;  and  the  friends  returned  into  the  council-teat 
But  all  there  was  changed.  Most  of  the  Lothian  chieftains  had  also 
received  packets  from  their  friends  in  Stirling.  Ailegations  against 
Wallace  :  arguments  to  prove  the  policy  of  submitting  themselves  and 
their  properties  to  the  protection  of  a  great  king,  though  a  foreigner, 
rather  than  to  risk  all,  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  fortune  of  a  pri- 
vate person,  who  made  their  services  the  ladder  of.  his  ambition,  were 
the  contents  of  these  packets ;  and  they  had  been  sufiScient  to  shake 
the  easy  faith  to  which  they  were  addressed.  On  the  re-entianee  of 
Wallace,  the  chieftains  stole  suspicious  glances  at  each  other,  and, 
without  a  word,  glided  severally  out  of  the  tent.  What  a  breath  is 
popular  opinion ! 


CHAPT^BR  LXXVI. 

HAWTHORNDEAN. 

Next  morning,  instead  of  coming  as  usual  directiy  to  their  acknowl- 
edged protector,  the  Lothian  chieftains  were  seen  at  diflferent  parts  of 
the  camp,  closely  conversing  in  groups ;  and  when  any  of  Wallace^s 
ofiicers  approached,  they  separated,  or  withdrew  to  a  greater  distance. 
This  strange  conduct,  Wallace  attributed  to  its  right  source,  and 
thought  of  Bruce  with  a^sigh,  when  he  contemplated  the  variable  sub- 
stance of  these  men's  minds.  However,  he  was  so  convinced  that 
nothing  but  the  proclamation  of  Bruce,  and  that  prince's  personal  ex6^ 
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tioDS,  could  preserve  his  country  from  fidliog  again  into  the  snare  from 
which  he  had  just  snatched  it,  that  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Perthshire  with  such  persuasions,  when  Ker  hastily  entered  his  tent. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Soulis^  Lord  Buchan,  and  sereral  other 
chiefs  of  equally  hostile  intentions.  Soulis  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
his  errand. 

"  We  come,  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  the  command  of  the  Regent, 
and  the  assembled  abthanes  of  Scotland,  to  take  these  brave  troops, 
which  have  performed  such  good  service  to  their  country,  from  tlie 
power  of  a  man,  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  means  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  liberties  of  the  realm.  Without  a  pardon  from 
the  states ;  without  the  signature  of  the  Regent ;  in  contempt  of  the 
court,  which,  having  found  you  guilty  of  high  treason,  had  in  mercy 
delayed  to  pronounce  sentence  on  your  crime ;  you  have  presumed  to 
place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  national  troops,  and  to  take  to  yourself 
the  merit  of  a  victory  won  by  their  prowess  alone !  Your  designs  are 
known ;  and  the  authority  you  have  despised,  is  now  roused  to  punish. 
You  are  to  accompany  me  this  day  to  Stirling.  I  have  brought  a  guard 
of  four  thousand  men,  to  compel  your  obedience.'* 

Before  the  indignant  spirit  of  Wallace  could  utter  the  answer  his 
vnrongs  dictated ;  Bothwell,  who,  at  sight  of  the  Regent's  troops,  had 
hastened  to  his  general's  tent,  entered,  followed  by  his  chieftains. — 
"  Were  your  guard  forty  thousand,  instead  of  four,"  cried  he,  '*  they 
should  not  force  our  commander  from  us ;  they  should  not  extinguish  the 
glory  of  Scotland,  beneath  the  traitorous  devices  of  hell-engendered 
envy,  and  murderous  cowardice !"  Soulis  turned  on  him  with  eyes  of 
fire,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword.  "  Ay,  cowardice !"  reiterated  Both- 
well  ;  "  the  midnight  ravisher,  the  slanderer  of  virtue,  the  betrayer  of 
his  country,  knows  in  his  heart,  that  he  fears  to  draw  aught  but  the  as- 
sassin's steel.  He  dreads  the  sceptre  of  hononr : — ^Wallace  must  fitll, 
that  vice  and  her  votaries  may  reign  in  Scotland.  A  thousand  brave 
Scots  lie  under  these  sods ;  and  a  thousand  yet  survive,  who  may  share 
their  graves ;  but  they  never  will  relinquish  their  invincible  leader,  into 
the  hands  of  traitors !" 

The  clamours  of  the  citadel  of  Stirling  now  resounded  through  the 
tent  of  Wallace.  Invectives,  accusations,  threatenings,  reproaches, 
and  revilings,  joined  in  one  turbulent  uproar.  Again  swords  were 
drawn  ;  and  ^JTallace,  in  attempting  to  beat  down  the  weapons  of  Sou- 
lis and  Buchan  aimed  at  Bothwell's  heart,  must  have  received  the  point 
of  Soulis  in  his  own  body,  had  he  not  grasped  the  blade,  and  wrench- 
ing it  out  of  the  chief's  hand,  broke  it  into  shivers ;  "  Such  be  the  &te 
of  every  sword,  which  Scot  draws  against  Scot!"  cried  he.    "  Pat  up 
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yonr  weapons,  my  friends. — ^The  ann  of  Wallaoe  is  not  shrank,  tint  he 
could  not  defend  himself,  did  he  think  that  Tiolence  were  neeessuy. 
Hear  my  determination,  once,  and  fpr  ever !"  added  he ;  *'  I  acknowl- 
edge no  authority  in  Scotland,  but  the  laws.  The  present  Regent  and 
his  abthanes  outrage  them  in  every  ordinance ;  and  I  should  indeed  be 
a  traitor  to  my  country,  did  I  submit  to  such  men's  behests.  I  shall 
not  obey  their  summons  to  Stirling-— neither  wHl  I  permit  a  hostile  arai 
to  be  raised  in  this  camp,  against  their  delegates,  unless  the  Tidenee 
begins  with  them. — This  is  my  answer. ''  —  Uttering  these  words,  he 
motioned  Bothwell  to  follow  him,  and  left  the  tent. 

Crossing  a  rude  plank  bridge,  which  then  lay  over  the  Eske,  he 
met  Lord  Ruthven,  accompanied  by  Edwin,  and  Lord  Sinclair.  The 
latter  came  to  inform  Wallace,  that  ambassadors  from  Edward  awaited 
his  presence  at  Roslyn.  ^  They  come,  to  offer  peace  to  our  distncted 
country,^'  cried  Sinclair.  *'  Then,"  answered  Wallace,  '*  1  shall  not 
delay  going  where  I  may  hear  the  terms."  Horses  were  brought ;  and, 
during  their  short  ride,  to  prevent  the  impasnoned  representations  of  the 
still  raging  Bothwell,  Wallace  communicated,  to  his  not  less  indignant 
friends,  the  particulars  of  the  scene  he  had  left.  ^  These  contentions 
must  be  terminated,"  added  he ;  "  and  with  God's  blessing,  a  few  days 
and  they  shall  be  so !" — "  Heaven  grant  it !"  returned  Sinclair,  think- 
ing he  referred  to  the  proposed  negotiation.  "  If  Edward's  offers  be 
at  all  reasonable,  I  would  urge  you  to  accept  them ;  otherwise  invasion 
from  without,  and  civil  commotion  within,  will  probably  make  a  desert 
of  poor  Scotland."  Ruthven  interrupted  him :  *' Despair  not,  my  Lord! 
Whatever  be  the  fate  of  this  embassy,  let  us  remember,  that  it  is  oor 
steadiest  friend  who  decides ;  and  that  his  arm  is  still  with  us,  to  repel 
invasion,  —  to  chastise  treason !"  Edwin's  eyes  turned  with  a  direifiil 
expression  upon  WsUsce,  while  he  lowly  murmured,  '*  Treason !  hydra 
treason !"  Wallace  understood  him,  and  answered ;  ''  Grievous  are 
the  alternatives,  my  friends,  which  your  love  for  me  would  persuade 
you  even  to  welcome.  But  that  which  I  shall  choose  will,  I  trust,  in- 
deed lay  the  land  at  peace ;  —  or  point  its  hostilities  to  the  only  ainii 
against  which  a  true  Scot  ought  to  direct  its  fires !" 

Being  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Roslyn,  Wallace,  regardless  of  thoee 
ceremonials  which  often  impede  the  business  they  pretend  to  dignifyi 
entered  at  once  into  the  hall  where  th^  ambassadors  sat.  Baron  Hil- 
ton was  one,  and  Le  de  Spencer  (fatiier  to  the  young  anc^violent  envoy 
of  that  name)  was  the  other.  At  sight  of  the  Scottish  chief,  they  rose ; 
and  the  good  baron,  believing  he  came  on  a  propitious  errand,  smiling, 
said,  "  Sir  William  Wallace,  it  is  your  private  ear,  I  am  commanded 
to  seek."    While  speaking,  he  looked  on  Sinclair,  and  the  other  lords. 
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"  These  ehie&  are  as  myself,**  replied  Wallace ;  "  but  I  will  not  im- 
pede yoar  embassy,  by  crossing  the  wishes  of  yoar  master  in  a  trifle." 
He  then  turned  to  his  friends ;  '^  Indulge  the  monarch  of  England,  in 
making  me  the  first  acquainted  with  that,  which  can  only  be  a  message 
to  the  whole  nation." 

The  chiefs  withdrew ;  and  HUton,  without  further  parley,  opened 
his  mission.  —  He  said,  that  King  Edward,  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  wondrous  military  talents  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  solici- 
tous to  make  a  friend  of  so  heroic  an  enemy,  had  sent  him  an  ofier  of 
grace,  which,  if  he  contemned,  must  be  the  last.  He  offered  him  a 
theatre,  whereon  he  might  display  his  peerless  endowments,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  —  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  with  its  yet  unreaped 
fields  of  glory ;  and  all  the  ample  riches  of  its  abundant  provinces, 
should  be  his !  Edward  only  required,  in  return  for  this  rojral  gift,  that 
he  should  iibandon  the  cause  of  Scotland ;  swear  fealty  to  him  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  resign  into  his  hands,  one  whom  he  had  proscribed  as  the 
most  ungrateful  of  traitors.  In  double  acknowledgment  for  the  latter 
sacrifice,  Wallace  need  only  send  to  England  a  list  of  those  Scottish 
lords,  against  whom  he  bore  resentment,  and  their  fates  should  be  or- 
dered according  to  his  dictates.  Edward  concluded  his  offers,  by  in- 
viting him  immediately  to  London,  to  be  invested  with  his  new  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  Hilton  ended  his  address,  by  showing  him  the  madness 
of  id>iding  in  a  country  where  almost  every  chief,  secretly,  or  openly, 
carried  a  dagger  against  his  life ;  and  therefore  he  exhorted  him,  no 
longer  to  contend  for  a  country  so  unworthy  of  freedom,  that  it  bore 
with  impatience  the  only  man  who  had  the  courage  to  maintain  it  by 
virtue  alone. 

Wallace  replied  calmly,  and  without  hesitation :  "  To  this  message, 
an  honest  man  can  make  but  one  reply.  As  well  might  your  sovereign 
exact  of  me,  to  dethrone  the  angels  of  heaven,  as  to  require  me  to  sub- 
scribe to  his  proposals !  -*  They  do  but  mock  me ;  and,  aware  of  my 
rejection,  they  are  thus  delivered,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  this 
cruelly  persecuting  war  upon  me.  Edward  knows,  that  as  a  knight,  a 
true  Scot,  and  a  man,  I  should  dishonour  myself,  to  accept  even  life, 
ay,  or  the  lives  of  all  my  kindred,  upon  these  terms." 

Hilton  interrupted  him,  by  declaring  the  sincerity  of  Edward ;  and, 
contrasting  it  with  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  whom  he  had  served, 
he  conjured  him,  with  every  persuasive  of  rhetoric,  every  entreaty 
dictated  by  a  mind  that  revered  the  very  firmness  he  strove  to  shake, 
to  relinquish  his  faithless  country ;  and  become  the  friend  of  a  king, 
ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms.  Wallace  shook  his  head ;  and 
with  an  incredulous  smDe,  which  spoke  his  thoughtB  of  Edward,  while 
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his  eye  beamed  kindneBS  upon  Hilton,  he  answered — ''Can  the msn, 
who  would  bribe  me  to  betray  a  friend,  be  faithful  in  his  friendship! 
But  that  is  not  the  weight  with  me :  —  I  was  not  brought  up  in  thoee 
schools,  my  good  baron,  which  teach,  that  sound  policy,  or  true  aelf- 
intorest,  can  be  separated  from  virtue.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  &ther 
often  repeated  to  me  this  proverb, — 

Dieo  tibl  Teram,  boneBtaSi  optima  remm, 
Nanquam  Berrili  Bab  nexu  TiTltnr  flU.* 

1  learnt  it  then ;  I  have  since  made  it  the  standard  of  my  actions :  and 
1  answer  your  monarch  in  a  word.  Were  all  my  countrymen  to  resign 
their  claims  to  the  liberty  which  is  their  right,  I  alone,  would  declare 
the  independence  of  my  country ;  and  by  God^s  assistance,  while  I  live, 
acknowledge  no  other  master  than  the  laws  of  St.  David,  and  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  his  blood !'' — ^The  glow  of  resolute  patriotism  which  oTer- 
spread  his  countenance  while  he  spoke,  was  reflected  by  a  fluctuating 
colour  on  that  of  Hilton: — ^'^  Noble  chief!"  cried  he;  "I  admire, 
while  I  regret ;  I  revere  the  virtue,  which  I  am  even  now  constrained 
to  denounce. — These  principles,  bravest  of  men,  might  have  suited  the 
simple  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  a  Phocion  or  a  Fabricius,  might 
have  uttered  the  like,  and  compelled  the  homage  of  their  enemies ;  but 
in  these  days,  such  magnanimity  is  considered  frenzy,  and  ruin  is  its 
consequence.*' — ^''And  shall  a  Christian,'*  cried  Wallace,  reddening 
with  the  flush  of  honest  shame,  "  deem  the  virtue,  which  even  heath- 
ens practised  with  veneration,  of  too  pure  a  nature  to  be  exercised  by 
men  taught  by  Christ  himself? — ^There  is  blasphemy  in  the  idea,  and! 
can  hear  no  more." 

Hilton,  in  some  confusion,  excused  his  argument,  by  declaring  that 
it  proceeded  from  his  observations  on  the  conduct  of  men.  *^  And 
shall  we,"  replied  Wallace,  "  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  ?  I  act  to 
one  Being  alone.  Edward  must  acknowledge  His  supremacy ;  and  by 
that,  know,  that  my  soul  is  above  all  price !" — "  Am  I  answered  ?"  said 
Hilton,  and  then  hastOy  interrupting  himself,  he  added,  in  a  voice  even 
oC  supplication,  *'  Your  fate  rests  on  your  reply  !  O  !  noblest  of  war- 
riors, condder,  only  for  a  day !" — ^**  Not  for  a  moment,"  said  Wallace : 
— **  I  am  sensible  to  your  kindness,  but  my  answer  to  Edward  has  been 
pronounced." 

Baron  Hilton  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and  Le  de  Spencer  rose: 

*  ThlB  flaying  of  the  venerable  toaeher  of  Wallaoe  Is  reeorded.  It  means,  *'  Kaov 
of  a  oortalatj,  that  virtao,  the  beet  of  poaeMlons,  never  eaa  exist  under  the  bend  of 
serrlWtj." 
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"  Sir  William  Wallace,  my  part  of  the  embassy  must  be  dellTered  to  you 
Id  the  assembly  of  your  chieftains  !'* — ^^  In  the  congregation  of  my 
camp,''  returned  he ;  and  opening  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  in  which 
his  friends  stood,  he  sent  Edwin  to  sunmion  his  chiefs  to  the  platform 
before  the  council-tent. 


•  ♦• 


CHAPTER   LXXVII. 
Wallace's  tent. 

When  Wallace  approached  his  tent,  he  found,  not  only  the  captains 
of  his  own  army,  but  the  followers  of  Soulis,  and  the  chieflains  of  Lo- 
thian. He  looked  on  this  range  of  his  enemies,  with  a  fearless  eye, 
and  passing  through  the  crowd,  took  his  station  beside  the  ambassadors, 
on  the  platform  of  the  tent. — ^The  venerable  Hilton  turned  away,  with 
tears  on  his  veteran  cheeks,  as  the  chief  advanced ;  and  Le  de  Spencer 
came  for\vard,  to  speak.  Wallace,  with  a  dignified  action,  requested 
his  leave  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  addressing  the  congregated  war- 
riors, unfolded  to  them  the  offer  of  Edward  to  him,  and  what  was  his 
reply.  "And  now,"  added  he,  "the  ambassador  of  England  is  at 
liberty  to  declare  his  master's  alternative." 

Lu  de  Spencer  again  stepped  forward,  and  attempted  to  speak ;  but 
the  acclamations  with  which  the  followers  of  Wallace  acknowledged 
the  nobleness  of  his  answer,  excited  such  an  opposite  clamour  on  the 
side  of  the  Soulis  party,  that  Le  de  Spencer  was  obliged  to  mount  a 
war-carriage,  which  stood  near,  and  vociferate  long  and  loudly  for 
silence,  before  he  could  be  heard.  But  the  first  words  which  caught 
the  ears  of  his  audience,  acted  like  a  spell,  and  seemed  to  hold  them  in 
breathless  attention. 

"  Since  Sir  William  Wallace  rejects  the  grace  of  his  liege  lord, 
Edward  King  of  England,  offered  to  him  this  once,  and  never  to  be 
repeated ;  thus  saith  the  King,  in  his  mercy,  to  the  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  commonalty  of  Scotland ! — ^To  every  one  of  them,  chief  and  vas- 
sal, excepting  the  aforesaid  incorrigible  rebel,  he,  the  royal  Edward, 
grants  an  amnesty  of  all  their  past  treasons  against  his  sacred  person 
and  rule  ;  provided,  that  within  twenty-four  hoars  after  they  hear  the 
words  of  this  proclamation,  they  acknowledge  their  disloyalty,  with  re- 
pentance :  and  laying  down  their  arms,  sweai  e\«tta^  Ve^N.^  \f^  ^dD«s\s. 
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only  lawful  rnler,  Edward,  the  lord  of  the  whole  island,  from  sea  to 
— ^Le  de  Spencer  then  proclaimed  the  King  of  England  to  be  now  on 
the  borders,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  ready  to  march 
with  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  put  to  the 
rack  all  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condition,  who  should  Tentnie  to  disp 
pute  his  rights. — ^'*  Yield,"  added  he,  "  while  you  may  yet  not  only 
grasp  the  clemency  extended  to  yon,  but  the  rewards,  and  the  honoais, 
he  is  ready  to  bestow.  Adhere  to  that  unhappy  man,  and  by  to-mor- 
row's sunset,  your  offended  king  will  be  on  these  hills,  and  then  mercy 
shall  be  no  more  !  Death  is  the  doom  of  Sir  William  Wallace ;  and 
a  similar  fate  to  every  Scot,  who,  after  this  hour,  dares  to  give  him 
food,  shelter,  or  succour.  He  is  the  prisoner  of  King  Edward ;  sad 
thus,  1  demand  him  at  your  hands !" 

Wallace  spoke  not,  but  with  an  unmoved  countenance  looked  aroood 
upon  the  assembly.  Edwin  precipitated  himself  into  Ids  arms,  fioth- 
well's  full  soul  then  forced  utterance  from  his  labouring  breast ;  ^  TeU 
your  sovereign,"  cried  he,  "  that  he  mistakes. — We  are  the  conqoerois, 
who  ought  to  dictate  terms  of  peace ! — ^Wallace  is  our  invincible  leader, 
our  redeemer  from  slavery,  the  earthly  hope  in  whom  we  trast ;  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  men  nor  devils  to  bribe  us  to  betray  our  bene- 
factor.  Away  to  your  king,  and  tell  him,  that  Andrew  Murray,  «nd 
every  honest  Scot,  is  ready  to  live  or  to  die  by  the  side  of  Sir  Will  in;  n 
Wallace." — ^^  And  by  this  good  sword,  I  swear  the  same !"  cried  P^ah- 
ven. — "  And  so  do  I !"  rejoined  Scrymgedlir,  "  or  may  the  atendan!  ^'f 
Scotland  be  my  winding-sheet !" — ^^  Or  the  Clyde  swpAi^w  u^  p. 
quick !"  exclaimed  Lockhart  of  Lee,  shaking  his  maifiM  haad  ji  the 
ambassadors.  ^ 

But  not  another  chief  spoke  for  Wallace.  Even  S in r^ lair  was  in- 
timidated ;  and  like  others  who  wished  him  well,  feared  to  utter  his 
sentiments.  But  most,  oh  I  shame  to  Scotland,  and  to  man,  cast  op 
their  bonnets,  and  cried  aloud — *^  Long  live  King  Edward,  the  only 
legitimate  lord  of  Scotland !" — At  this  outcry,  which  was  echoed,  eren 
by  some  in  whom  he  had  confided ;  while  it  pealed  around  him  like  a  hoist 
of  thunder,  Wallace  threw  out  his  arms,  as  if  he  would  yet  protect 
Scotland  from  herself : — ^''O!  desolate  people,"  exclaimed  he,  in  & 
voice  of  piercing  woe,  "  too  credulous  of  fiur  speeches,  and  not  aware 
of  the  calamities  which  are  coming  upon  you !  Call  to  remembrance 
the  miseries  you  have  suffered,  and  start,  before  it  be  too  late,  from  this 
last  snare  of  your  oppressor ! — Have  I  yet  to  tell  ye,  that  his  embrace 
is  death  1"* 

*  Tliis  tpeeoh  is  almost  T«rbatlm  lh>m  one  of  ow  old  bJatortens. 
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"  Seize  that  rebellious  man,**  cried  SouUb  to  his  marshals.  ^  In 
the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  I  command  yon." — "  And  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  kings,  I  denounce  death  on  him  who  attempts  it!*' 
exclaimed  Bothwell,  throwing  himself  between  Wallace  and  the  men ; 
"  pat  forth  a  hostile  hand  towards  him,  and  this  bugle  shall  call  a  thou- 
sand resolute  swords  to  lay  this  platform  in  blood  !'* 

Soulis,  followed  by  his  knights,  pressed  forward  to  execute  his  trea- 
son himself.  Scrymgeour,  Ruthven,  Lockhart,  and  Ker,  rushed  be- 
fore their  friend.  Edwin,  starting  forward,  drew  his  sword,  and  the 
clash  of  steel  was  heard.  Bothwell  and  Soulis  grappled  together;  the 
falchion  of  Ruthven  gleamed  amidst  a  hundred  swords ;  and  blood 
flowed  around.  The  voice,  the  arm  of  Wallace,  in  vain  sought  to  en- 
force peace ;  he  was  not  heard,  he  was  not  felt,  in  the  dreadful  warfare. 
Ker  fell  with  a  gasp  at  his  feet,  and  breathed  no  more.  At  such  a  sight, 
the  soul-struck  chief  wrung  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  bitter  anguish, 
'*  Oh,  my  country !  was  it  for  these  horrors,  that  my  Marion  died  ?  that 
I  became  a  homeless  wretch,  and  passed  my  days  and  nights  in  fields 
of  carnage  ?  Venerable  Mar,  dear  and  valiant  Graham  !  was  this  the 
consnmmation  for  which  you  fell  ?" — At  that  moment,  Bothwell,  hav- 
ing disabled  Soulis,  would  have  blown  his  bugle,  to  call  up  his  men  to 
a  general  conflict,  but  Wallace  snatched  the  horn  from  his  hand  ;  and 
springing  upon  the  very  war-carriage,  from  which  Le  de  Spencer  had 
proclaimed  Edward*s  embassy,  he  drew  forth  his  sword,  and  stretching 
the  mighty  arm  that  held  it,  over  the  throng — with  more  than  mortal 
energy  he  exclaimed,  **  Peace !  men  of  Scotland ;  and  for  the  last 
time,  hear  the  voice  of  William  Wallace.*'  A  dead  silence  imme- 
diately ensued,  and  he  proceeded,  '*  If  you  have  aught  of  nobleness 
within  ye ;  if  a  delusion,  more  fell  than  witchcraft,  have  not  blinded 
your  senses ;  look  beyond  this  field  of  horror,  and  behold  your  country 
free.  Edward,  in  these  apparent  demands,  sues  for  peace : — ^Did  we 
not  drive  his  armies  into  the  sea  ? — ^And  were  we  resolved,  he  never 
could  cross  our  borders  more.  What  is  it  then  you  do,  when  you  again 
put  your  necks  under  his  yoke  ?  Did  he  not  seek  to  bribe  me,  to  be- 
tray you  ?— and  yet,  when  I  refuse  to  purchase  life,  and  the  world's  re- 
wards, by  such  baseness ;  you — you,  forget  that'  your  are  free-born 
Scots,  that  you  are  the  victors,  and  he  the  vanquished  ;  and  yon  give, 
not  sell,  your  birthright  to  the  demands  of  a  tyrant ! — ^You  yield  your- 
selves to  his  extortions,  his  oppressions,  his  revenge ! — ^Think  not,  he 
will  spare  the  people  he  would  have  sold,  to  purchase  his  bitterest 
enemy  ;  or  allow  them  to  live  unmanacled,  who  possess  the  power  of 
resistance.  On  the  day  in  which  you  are  in  his  hands,  you  will  feel 
that  you  have  exchanged  honour  for  disgrace,  liberty  for  bondage,  life 
25 
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for  death ! — Me,  you  abhor ; — and  may  God,  in  your  extremest  hour, 
forget  that  ii^ustice,  and  pardon  the  faithful  blood  you  have  shed  this 
day ! — ^I  draw  this  sword  for  you  no  more.  But  there  yet  lives  a  prince, 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  heroes  of  Scotland,  whom  ProTidence  may 
conduct  to  be  your  preserver.  Reject  the  proposals  of  Edward ;  dare 
to  defend  the  freedom  you  now  possess ;  and  that  prince  will  soon  ap- 
pear, to  crown  your  patriotism  with  glory  and  happiness  !** 

"We  acknowledge  no  prince,  but  King  Edward  of  England  \"  cried 
Buchan. — "  His  countenance  is  our  glory,  his  presence  our  happiness!" 
The  exclamation  was  reiterated  by  almost  all  on  the  ground.  Wallace 
was  transfixed. — "  Then,''  cried  Le  de  Spencer,  in  the  first  pause  of 
the  tumult,  "  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  realm  of 
Scotland,  excepting  Sir  William  Wallace,  I  proclaim,  in  the  name  of 
King  Edward,  pardon  and  peace." 

At  these  words  a  thousand  Scottish  chieftains  dropped  on  their 
knees  before  Le  de  Spencer,  and  murmured  their  vows  of  fealty.  In- 
dignant, grieved,  Wallace  took  his  helmet  from  his  head,  and  throwing 
his  sword  into  the  hand  of  Bothwell,  "  That  weapon,"  cried  he, "  which 
I  wrested  from  this  very  King  Edward,  and  with  which  I  twice  droTe 
him  from  our  borders,  I  give  to  you.  In  your  hands  it  may  again  serve 
Scotland.  I  relinquish  a  soldier's  name,  on  the  spot  where  I  humbled 
England  three  times  in  one  day;  where  I  now  see  my  victorious 
country  deliver  herself,  bound,  into  the  grasp  of  the  vanquished !  I  go, 
without  sword  or  buckler,  from  this  dishonoured  field  ;  and  what  Scot, 
my  public  or  private  enemy,  will  dare  to  strike  the  unguarded  head  of 

William  Wallace  V As  he  spoke,  he  threw  his  shield  and  helmet 

to  the  ground;  and  leaping  from  the  war-carriage,  took  his  course, 
with  a  fearless  and  dignified  step,  through  the  parting  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  who,  awe-struck,  or  kept  in  check,  by  a  suspicion  that  others 
might  not  second  the  attack  they  would  have  made  on  him,,dnist  not 
lift  an  arm,  or  breathe  a  word  as  he  passed. 

Wallace  had  adopted  this  manner  of  leaving  the  ground,  in  hopes, 
if  it  were  possible  to  awaken  the  least  spark  of  honour  in  the  breasts 
of  his  persecutors,  to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  must  ensue  between 
his  firiends  and  them,  should  they  attempt  to  seize  him.  Edwin  and 
Bothwell  immediately  followed  him  ;  but  Lockhart  and  Sciymgeoar 
remained,  to  take  charge  of  the  remains  of  the  faithful  Ker,*  and  to 
observe  the  tendency  of  the  tumuU,  which  began  to  marmur  amongst 
he  lower  orders  of  the  by-standers. 

*  It  U  said,  that  this  Ker  was  the  ancestor  of  tho  Kers  of  Koraland.  His  dying  *& 
dofanoe  of  Wallaoo,  ia  no  flcUon.  Indeed  there  Is  hardly  a  name  here,  thai  is  aoi 
aathorlaed. 
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CHAPTER   LXXVIII. 

BANKS  OF  THE   E8KE. 

A  YAOUE  suspicion  of  the  Regent's,  and  his  council ;  and  a  panic- 
struck  pusillanimity,  which  shrunk  from  supporting  that  Wallace  whom 
the  abthanes  chose  to  abandon,  carried  the  spirit  of  slavery,  from  the 
platform  before  the  council-tent,  to  the  chieftains  who  thronged  the 
ranks  of  Ruthven  ;  and  even  to  the  perversion  of  Bome  few  who  had 
followed  the  golden-haired  standard  of  Bothwell.  The  brave  troops  of 
Lanark  (which  the  desperate  battle  of  Dalkeith  had  reduced  to  not 
more  than  sixty  men,)  alone  remained  unmoved. 

In  the  moment  when  the  indignant  Ruthven  saw  his  Perthshire  le- 
gions rolling  off  towards  the  trumpet  of  Le  de  Spencer,  Scrymgeour 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Lanark.  Uiifurling  the  banner 
of  Scotland,  he  marched  with  a  steady  step  to  the  tent  of  Bothwell ; 
whither  he  did  not^doubt  that  Wallace  had  retired.  He  found  him  as- 
suaging the  impassioned  grief  of  Edwin  ;  and  striving  to  moderate  the  ve- 
hement wrath  of  the  faithful  Murray.  "  Pour  not  out  the  energy  of  your 
spirit  upon  these  worthless  men !"  said  he  ;  "  leave  them  to  the  fates 
they  seek ;  the  fates  they  have  incurred,  by  the  innocent  blood  shed 
this  day !  The  few  brave  hearts,  who  yet  remain  loyal  to  their  coun 
try,  are  insufficient  to  stem,  at  this  spot,  the  torrent  of  corruption.  Re 
tire  beyond  tlie  Forth,  my  friend.  Rally  all  true  Scots  around  Hunt 
ing-tower.  Let  the  royal  inmate  proclaim  himself;  and,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  lock  the  gates  of  the  Highlands  upon  our  enemies. 
From  those  bulwarks,  he  will  issue  in  strength,  and  Scotland  may 
again  be  free  !'* 

"  Free,  but  never  more  honoured !"  cried  Edwin ;  "  never  more 
beloved  by  me !  Ungrateful,  treacherous,  base  land,"  added  he,  start- 
ing on  his  feet,  and  raising  his  clasped  hands,  with  the  vehement  ad- 
juration of  an  indignant  spirit ;  "  Oh,  that  the  salt  sea  would  ingulf  thee 
at  once ;  that  thy  name,  and  thy  ingratitude,  could  be  no  more  remem- 
bered ! — ^I  will  never  wear  a  sword  for  her  again." — "  Edwin !"  ejaculated 
Wallace,  in  a  reproachful,  yet  tender  tone.  **  Exhort  me  not  to  for- 
give my  country !"  returned  he  :  "  Tell  me,  to  take  my  deadliest  foe 
to  my  breast ;  to  pardon  the  assassin  who  strikes  his  steel  into  my 
heart ;  and  I  will  obey  you  :  but  to  pardon  Scotland,  for  the  injury  she 
has  done  to  you ;  for  the  disgrace,  with  which  her  self-debasement 
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Btains  this  cheek ;  I  never,  never  can ! — ^I  abhor  these  sons  of  Lncifer ! 
Think  not,  noblest  of  masters,  dearest  of  friends,"  cried  he,  throwing 
himself  at  Wallace's  feet, ''  that  I  will  ever  shine  in  the  light  of  thoae 
envious  stars,  which  have  displaced  the  sun!  No,  tUn  soli*  shall 
henceforth  be  the  impresse  on  my  shield :  to  thee  alone  will  I  ever 
turn;  and  till  your  beams  restore  your  country,  and  revive  me, the 
springing  laurels  of  Edwin  Ruthven  shall  wither  where  they  grew  !^ 
Wallace  folded  him  to  his  heart ;  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  while  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  *'  If  thou  art  mine,  thou  art  Scotland's.  Me,  she  re- 
jects.— Mysterious  Heaven  wills,  that  I  should  quit  my  post : — but  for 
thee,  Edwin,  as  a  relic  of  the  fond  love  I  yet  bear  this  wretched  comi- 
try,  abide  by  her  ;  bear  with  her,  cherish  her,  defend  her  for  my  sake : 
and  if  Bruce  lives,  he  will  be  to  thee  a  second  Wallace,  a  friend,  a 
brother!''  Edwin  listened,  wept  and  sobbed,  but  his  heart  was  fixed! 
— unable  to  speak,  he  broke  from  his  friend's  arms,  and  hurried  into 
an  interior  apartment,  to  subdue  his  emotions,  in  pouring  them  forth 
to  God. 

Ruthven  joined  in  determined  opinion  with  Bothwell,  that  if  ever  a 
civil  war  could  be  sanctified,  this  was  the  time ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that 
Wallace  could  urge,  against  the  madness  of  contending  for  his  sapre* 
macy,  over  a  nation  which  would  not  yield  him  obedience,  still  thej 
remained  firm  in  their  resolution.  Bruce,  they  hardly  dared  hope 
could  recover ;  and  to  relinquish  the  guiding  hand  of  their  best  ap- 
proved leader,  at  this  crisis,  was  a  sacrifice,  they  said,  no  earthly  power 
should  compel  them  to  make.  "  So  far  from  it,"  cried  Lord  Bothwell, 
dropping  on  his  knee,  and  grasping  the  cross  hilt  of  his  sword  in  both 
hands,  "  I  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  crucified  Lord  of  this  ungratefbl 
world,  that  should  Bruce  die,  I  will  obey  no  other  King  of  ScoUaiHi 
than  William  Wallace !"  Wallace  turned  ashy  pale,  as  he  listened  to 
this  vow.  At  that  moment  Scrymgeour  entered,  followed  by  the 
Lanark  veterans ;  and  all  kneeling  dovm,  repeated  the  oath  of  Both- 
well  ;  then  starting  up,  called  on  the  outraged  chief,  by  the  unburied 
corse  of  his  murdered  Ker,  to  lead  them  forth,  and  avenge  them  of  his 
enemies. 

When  the  agitation  of  his  soul  would  allow  him  to  speak  to  this 
faithful  group,  Wallace  stretched  his  hands  over  them ;  and  with  sach 
tears,  as  a  father  would  shed,  who  looks  on  the  children  he  is  to  bchoU 
no  more ;  he  said,  in  a  subdued  and  faltering  voice,  "  God  will  avenge 
our  murdered  friend ;  my  sword  is  sheathed  for  ever.  May  that  holy 
Being,  who  is  the  true  and  best  King  of  the  virtuous,  always  be  present 

*  Since  this  period,  tibi  toU  b  one  of  the  mottoes  borne  by  tbe  hooao  of  BatbTan. 
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with  you!  I  feel  your  love,  and  I.  appreciate  it.  But  Both  well, 
Ruthven,  Lockhart,  Scrymgeour ;  my  faithful  Lanark  followers,  leave 
me  awhile,  to  compose  my  scattered  thoughts.  Let  me  pass  this  night 
alone ;  and  to-morrow  you  shall  know  the  resolution  of  your  grateful 
Wallace !" 

The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in,  and  the  men  of  Lanark,  first 
obtaining  his  permission  to  keep  guard  before  the  wood  which  skirted 
the  tent,  respectively  kissing  his  hand,  withdrew.  Ruthven  called  Ed- 
win from  the  recess,  whither  he  had  retired  to  unburden  his  grief;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  it  was  the  resolution  of  his  friends  to  preserve 
the  authority  of  Wallace,  or  to  perish  in  the  contest ;  the  gloom  passed 
from  his  lair  brow,  a  smile  of  triumph  parted  his  lips,  and'  he  exclaimed, 
'^  All  will  be  well  again !  We  shall  force  this  deluded  nation  to  re- 
cognise her  safety,  and  her  honour  !'* 

While  the  determined  chiefs  field  discourse  so  congenial  with  the 
wishes  of  the  youthful  knight,  Wallace  sat  almost  silent.  He  seemed 
revolving  some  momentous  idea :  he  frequently  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
speakers,  with  a  fixed  regard,  which  appeared  rather  full  of  a  grave 
sorrow,  than  demonstrative  of  any  sympathy  in  the  subjects  of  their 
discussion.  On  Edwin,  he  at  times  looked  with  penetrating  tender- 
ness ;  and  when  the  bell  from  the  neighbouring  convent  sounded  the  hour 
of  rest,  l][e  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him  with  a  smile,  which  he  wished 
should  speak  of  comfort  as  well  as  of  affection ;  but  the  soul  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  he  had  intended :  his  smile  was  mournful ;  and 
the  attempt  to  render  it  otherwise,  like  a  transient  light  over  a  dark  se- 
pulchre, only  the  more  distinctly  showed  the  gloom  and  horrors  within. 
"  And  am  I  too,  to  leave  you  ?"  said  Edwin. — ^**  Yes,  my  brother,"  re- 
plied Wallace ;  "  I  have  much  to  do  with  my  own  thoughts,  this  night. 
We  separate  now,  to  meet  more  gladly  hereafter.  I  must  have  solitude, 
to  arrange  my  plans.  To-morrow,  you  shall  know  them.  Meanwhile 
farewell!"  —  As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  the  affectionate  youth  to  his 
breast ;  and  warmly  grasping  the  hands  of  his  three  other  friends,  bade 
them  an  earnest  adieu. 

Bothwell  lingered  a  moment  at  the  tent  door,  and  looking  back ; 
"  Let  your  first  plan  be,  that  to-morrow,  you  lead  us  to  Lord  Soulis^s 
quarters,  to  teach  the  traitor  what  it  is  to  be  a  Scot  and  a  man !" 
—  *<My  plans  shall  be  deserving  of  my  brave  colleagues,"  replied 
Wallace  i  "  and  whether  they  be  executed  on  this,  or  the  other  side  of 
the  Forth,  you  shall  find,  my  long  tried  Bothwell,  that  Scotland's  peace, 
and  the  honour  of  her  best  sons,  are  the  dearest  considerations  of  your 
friend." 

When  the  door  closed,  and  Wallace  was  lefl  alone,  he  stood  for 
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awhile  in  the  midst  of  the  teat,  listening  to  the  departing  8te|»  of  his 
friends.  When  the  last  sound,  died  on  his  ear ;  '*  I  shall  hear  them  no 
more  !^^  cried  he ;  and  throwing  himself  into  a  seat,  he  remained  for  u 
hour  in  a  trance  of  grievous  thoughts.  Mebincholy  remembrances,  and 
prospects  dire  for  Scotland,  pressed  upon  his  surcharged  heart.  ^  It  is 
to  God  alone,  I  must  confide  my  country !''  cried  he ;  '^  his  mercy  will 
pity  its  madness,  and  forgive  its  deep  transgressions.  My  duty  is,  to 
remove  the  object  of  ruin,  far  from  the  power  of  any  longer  exciting 
jealousy,  or  awakening  zeal."  With  these  words,  he  took  a  pen  in  his 
hand  to  write  to  Bruce. 

He  briefly  narrated  the  events  which  compelled  him,  if  he  would 
avoid  the  grief  of  having  occasioned  a  civil  war,  to  qoit  his  country 
for  ever.  The  general  hostility  of  the  nobles ;  the  unresisting  ac- 
quiescence of  the  people,  in  measures  which  menaced  his  life,  and  sa- 
crificed the  freedom,  for  which  he  had  so  long  fought,  convinced  him, 
he  said,  that  his  warlike  commission  was  now  closed.  He  was  sum- 
moned by  Heaven,  to  exchange  the  field  for  the  cloister  :  *and  to  the 
monastery  at  Chartres,  he  was  now  hastening,  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  the  peace  of  a  future  world.  He  then  exhorted  Bruce, 
to  confide  in  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Bothwell,  as  his  soul  would  com- 
mune with  his  spirit,  for  that  he  would  find  them  true  unto  death.  Ha 
counselled  him,  as  the  leading  measure  to  circumvent  the  treason  of 
Scotland's  enemies,  to  go  immediately  to  Kilchum  Castle.  Loch-awe 
had  retired  thither  on  the  last  approach  of  De  Warenne,  meaning  to 
call  out  bis  vassals  for  the  emergency.  But  the  battle  of  Dalkeith 
was  fought,  and  gained,  before  they  could  leave  their  heights;  and 
the  victor  did  not  need  them  afterwards.  To  use  those  brave  and 
simple-hearted  men,  for  his  establishment  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom, 
Wallace  advised  Bruce.  Amidst  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  High- 
lands, he  might  recover  his  health,  collect  his  friends,  and  openly  pro- 
claim himself.  "  Then,"  added  he,  "  when  Scotland  is  your  own,  let 
its  bulwarks  be  its  mountains,  and  its  people's  arms.  Dismantle,  and 
raze  to  the  ground,  the  castles  of  those  base  chiefs,  who  have  only  em- 
battled them,  to  betray  and  enslave  their  country."  Though  intent  on 
these  political  suggestions,  he  ceased  not  to  remember  his  own  brave 
engines  of  war ;  and  he  earnestly  conjured  his  Prince,  that  he  would 
wear  the  valiant  Kirkpatrick  as  a  buckler  on  his  heart ;  that  he  would 
place  Scrymgeour,  with  his  Lanark  veterans,  and  the  faithful  Grimsby, 
next  him  as  his  body  guard ;  and  that  he  would  love,  and  cherish  the 
brave  and  tender  Edwin,  for  his  sake.  *'  When  my  Prince  and  frieod 
receives  this,"  added  he, "  Wallace  shall  have  bidden  an  eternal  farewell 
to  Scotland :  but  \\\a  \veax\.  v}V\  Vi^  ^xsa;^  vta  hills.    My  King,  and  the 
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friends  most  dear  to  me,  will  still  be  there !  The  earthly  part  of  mj 
beloved  wife  rests  within  its  bosom !  But  I  go  to  rejoin  her  soul :  to 
meet  it  in  the  vigils  of  days  consecrated  wholly  to  the  blesaed  Being, 
in  whose  presence  she  rejoices  for  ever.  This  is  no  sad  destiny,  my 
dear  Bruce.  Our  Almighty  Captain  recalls  me,  from  dividing  with 
you  the  glory  of  maintaining  the  liberty  of  Scotland ;  but  he  brings  me 
closer  to  himself:  I  leave  the  plains  of  Gilgal,  to  tread  with  his  angel 
the  courts  of  my  God.  Mourn  not,  then,  my  absence ;  for  my  prayers 
will  be  with  you,  till  we  are  again  united  in  the  only  place  where  you 
can  fully  know  me  as  I  am — ^thine,  and  Scotland's  never-dying  friend ! 
Start  not  at  the  bold  epithet.  My  body  may  sink  into  the  grave ;  but 
the  affections  of  my  immortal  spirit,  are  eternal  as  its  essence ;  and,  in 
earth,  or  in  heaven,  I  am  ever  yours. 

'*  Should  the  endearing  Helen  be  near  your  couch,  when  you  read 
this,  tell  her,  that  Wallace,  in  idea,  presses  her  virgin  cheek  with  a 
brother*s  farewell ;  and  from  his  inmost  soul  he  blesses  her.'' 

Messages  of  respectful  adieus,  he  sent  to  Isabella,  Lady  Rutbven, 
and  the  sage  of  Ercildown:  and  then  kneeling  doMm,  in  that  posture,* 
he  wrote  his  last  invocations,  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Bruce. 

This  letter  finished,  with  a  more  tranquil  mind,  he  addressed  Lord 
Ruthven ;  detailing  to  him  his  reasons  for  leaving  such  faithful  friends 
so  clandestinely :  and  after  mentioning  his  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
France,  he  ended  with  those  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  the  worthy 
chief  so  well  deserved ;  and  exhorting  him  to  transfer  his  public  zeal 
for  him,  to  the  magnanimous  and  royal  Bruce ;  closed  the  letter,  with 
begging  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  his  King,  and  his  country,  to 
return  immediately  with  all  his  followers  to  Hunting-tower,  and  there 
to  rally  round  their  prince.  His  letter  to  Scrymgeour,  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language.  But  when  he  began  to  write  to  Bothwell ;  to  bid  him 
that  farewell,  which  his  heart  foreboded  would  be  for  ever  in  this 
world ;  to  part  from  this,  his  steady  companion  in  arms,  his  dauntless 
champion !  he  lost  some  of  his  composure ;  and  his  hand-writing  testi- 
fied the  emotion  of  his  mind.  How  then  was  he  shaken,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  young  and  devoted  Edwin,  the  brother  of  his  soul !  He 
dropped  the  pen  from  his  hand.  At  that  moment,  he  felt  all  he  was 
going  to  relinquish,  and  he  exclaimed,  '*  Oh !  Scotland !  my  ungrateful 
country :  what  is  it  you  do  ?  Is  it  thus  that  you  repay  your  most  faithful 
servants  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  the  companion 
of  my  youth,  should  be  torn  from  roe  by  your  enemies ;  but  your  hand 
must  wrest  from  my  bereaved  heart,  its  every  other  solace.  You 
snatch  from  me  my  friends ;  you  would  deprive  me  of  my  IvCe.  Tt^ 
preserve  you  from  that  crime,  I  embitter  l\ie  cx^v  ^^  ^e;^^\^  V^  ^^^ 
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from  the  tombs  of  my  &thers ;  from  the  grave  of  my  Marion,  where  I 
bad  fondly  hoped  to  rest  !^'    His  head  sank  on  his  arm ;  his  heart  gare 
way  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  regrets,  and  floods  of  tears 
poured  from  his  eyes.     Deep  and  frequent  were  his  sighs,  —  but  none 
answered  him.    Friendship  was  far  distant ;  and  where  was  that  gentle 
being,  who  would  have  soothed  his  sorrow  on  her  bosom  ?    She  it  wu 
he  lamented.    ^'Dreary,  dreary  solitude!^'  cried  he,  looking  arousd 
him,  with  an  aghast  perception  of  all  that  he  had  lost :  "  how  have  I 
been  mocked,  for  these  three  long  years !    What  is  renown,  what  tbe 
loud  acclaim  of  admiring  throngs,  what  the  bended  knees  of  worshipping 
gratefulness,  but  breath  and  vapour !  It  seems  to  shelter  the  mountain's 
top :  the  blast  comes ;  it  rolls  from  its  sides ;  and  the  lonely  hill  is  lefl 
to  all  the  storm !     So  stand  I,  my  Marion,  when  bereft  of  thee.    In 
weal  or  woe,  thy  smiles,  thy  warm  embrace,  were  mine :  my  head  re- 
clined on  that  faithful  breast,  and  still  I  found  my  home,  my  heaven. 
But  now,  desolate  and  alone,  ruin  is  around  me.    Destruction  waits  on 
all  who  would  steal  one  pang  from  the  racked  heart  of  William  Wal- 
lace!  even  pity  is  no  more  for  me. — Take  me,  then,  O !  Power  of 
Mercy  !*'  cried  he,  stretching  forth  his  hands,  "  take  me  to  thyself  l*^ 

At  these  words,  a  peal  of  thunder  burst  on  his  ear,  and  seemed  to 
roll  over  his  tent,  till  passing  off  towards  the  west,  it  died  away  in  long 
and  solemn  reverberation.  Wallace  rose  from  his  knee,  on  which  he 
had  sunk  at  this  awful  response  to  his  Heaven-directed  adjuration: 
''  Thou  callest  me,  my  Father  !^'  cried  he,  with  a  holy  confidence  dila- 
ting his  soul :  "  I  go  from  the  world,  to  thee  !— ^I  come,  and  before  tby 
altars  shall  know  no  human  weakness.'^ 

In  a  paroxysm  of  sacred  enthusiasm,  he  rushed  from  the  tent :  and 
reckless  whither  he  went,  struck  into  the  depths  of  Roslyn  woods. 
With  the  steps  of  the  wind,  he  pierced  their  remotest  thickets.  He 
reached  their  boundary  ;  it  was  traversed  by  a  rapid  stream  ;  but  that 
did  not  stop  his  course ;  he  sprang  over  it ;  and,  ascending  its  moon-lit 
bank,  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  his  name.  'Grimsby,  attended  by  a 
youth,  stood  before  him.  The  veteran  expressed  amazement  at  meet- 
ing his  master  alone  at  this  hour,  unhelmeted,  and  unarmed,  and  in  so 
dangerous  a  direction.  ^*  The  road,"  said  he,  '*  between  this  and  Stir- 
ling, is  beset  with  your  enemies. '^  Instead  of  noticing  this  information, 
Wallace  inquired  what  news  he  brought  from  Hunting-tower.  "  The 
worst,"  said  he.  "  By  this  time.the  royal  Bruce  is  no  more !"  Wal- 
lace gasped  convulsively,  and  fell  against  a  tree.  Grimsby  paused. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  heart-struck  chief  was  able  to  speak  :  '*  Listen 
not  to  my  groans  for  unhappy  Scotland  !*»  cried  he ;  "  show  me  all  that 
10  in  this  last  phVal  of  wialYi.^' 
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Grimsby  informed  him,  that  when  Bruce  -was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
leave  his  couch,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Lady  Helen  while  she  was 
sitting  with  him.  She  opened  it ;  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of 
her  sister.  Bruce  snatched  up  the  packet ;  but  not  a  word  did  he 
speak,  till  he  had  perused  it  to  the  end.  It  was  from  the  Countess 
Stratheam  ;  cruelly  exulting  in,  what  she  termed,  the  demonstration  of 
Wallace^s  guilt ;  and,  congratulating  herself  on  having  been  the  pri- 
mary means  of  discovering  it,  ended  with  a  boast,  that  his  once  adoring 
Scotland  now  held  him  in  such  detestation  a^to  have  doomed  him  to  die. 
It  was  this  denunciation  which  had  struck  to  the  soul  of  Helen  ;  and 
while  the  anxious  Lady  Ruthven  removed  her  inanimate  form  into  an- 
other room,  Bruce  read  the  barbarous  triumphs  of  this  disappointed 
woman.  ^'  No  power  on  earth  can  save  him  now,"  continued  she ; 
'*  your  doating  heart  must  yield  him,  Helen,  to  another  rest  than  your 
bridal  chamber.  His  iron  breast  has  met  with  others  as  adamantine  as 
his  own.  A  hypocrite  !  he  feels  not  pity,  he  knows  no  beat  of  human 
sympathies ;  and,  like  a  rock  he  falls,  unpitied,  undeplored : — unde- 
plored  by  all  but  you,  lost,  self-deluded  girl!  My  noble  lord,  the 
princely  De  Warenne,  informs  me,  that  William  Wallace  would  be 
burnt  as  a  double  traitor,  in  England  !  and  a  price  is  now  set  upon  his 
head  in  Scotland !  hence,  there  is  safety  for  him  no  wliere.  Those  he 
has  outraged,  shall  be  avenged  : — and  his  cries  for  mercy !  who  will 
answer  ?  No  voice  on  earth.  None  will  dare  support  the  man,  whom 
friends,  and  enemies,  abandon  to  destruction !" 

'*  Yes,"  cried  Brace,  starting  from  his  seat,  "  I  will  support  him, 
thou  damned  traitress !  Bruce  will  declare  himself ! — Bruce  will  throw 
himself  before  his  friend,  and  in  his  breast  receive  every  arrow  meant  - 
for  that  god-like  heart !  Yes,"  cried  he,  glancing  on  the  terrified  looks 
of  Isabella,  who  believed  that  his  delirium  was  returned,  "  I  would 
snatch  him  in  these  arms  from  their  murderous  flames,  did  all  the  fiends 
of  hell  guard  their  infernal  fire !"  Not  a  word  more  did  he  utter,  but 
darting  from  the  apartment,  was  soon  seen  before  the  barbican-gate, 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  calling  on  Grimsby  to  bring  him  a  horse. 
Grimsby  obeyed  ;  and  at  that  moment  Lady  Helen  appeared  from  the 
window,  wringing  her  hands,  and  exclaiming,  **  Save  him,  for  the  love 
of  heaven,  save  him !" — "  Yes,"  cried  Bruce,  "  or  you  see  me  no 
more."  And  striking  his  rowels  into  his  horse,  he  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant. 

Grimsby  followed  ;  and  came  in  view  of  Bruce  just  as  he  (vas  at- 
tempting to  leap  a  chasm  in  the  rocky  path.    The  horse  strack  his  heel 
against  a  loose  stone,  and,  it  giving  way,  he  fell  headlong  into  the  deep 
ravine.    At  the  moment  of  his  disappearance,  Grimsby  rushed  t(iw«.T^ 
25* 
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the  spot,  and  saw  the  aDimal  straggling  in  the  agonies  of  death  at  the 
bottom.  Bruce  lay  insensible  amongst  some  bushes,  which  grew  Dearer 
the  top.  With  difficulty  the  honest  Englishman  got  him  dragged  to 
the  surface  of  the  hill ;  and  finding  all  attempts  to  recover  him,  ine^ect- 
uai,  he  laid  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  so  carried  him  slowly  back  to 
the  castle.  The  assiduities  of  the  sage  of  Ercildown,  restored  him 
to  life,  but  not  to  recollection^  "  The  fever  returned  on  him,  with  a 
delirium,  so  hopeless  of  recovery ,''  continued  Grimsby,  "  that  the 
Lady  Helen  has  sent  me,  with  this  youth,  to  implore  you  to  come  to 
Hunting-tower ;  and  there  embattle  yourself  against  your  own,  and 
your  Prince's  enemies.'' 

*'  Send  me,"  cried  Walter  Hay,  grasping  his  hand,  "  send  me 
back  to  Lady  Helen,  and  let  me  tell  her,  that  our  benefactor,  the  best 
guardian  of  our  country,  will  not  abandon  us !  Should  you  depart, 
Scotland's  genius  will  go  with  you !  again  she  must  sink,  again  she  will 
be  in  ruins.  De  Valence  will  regain  possession  of  my  dear  Lady,  and 
you  will  not  be  near  to  save  her." 

'*  Grimsby,  Walter,  my  faithful  friends !"  cried  Wallace  in  ao 
agitated  voice  ;  "  I  do  not  abandon  Scotland  :  she  drives  me  from  her. 
Would  she  have  allowed  me,  I  would  have  borne  her  in  my  arms,  until 
my  latest  gasp ;  but  it  must  not  be  so.  I  resign  her  into  the  Almighty 
hands,  to  which  I  commit  myself:  they  will  also  preserve  the  Lady 
Helen  from  violence.  Bruce  is  yet  with  her. — If  he  live,  he  will  pro- 
tect her  for  my  sake  ;  and  should  he  die,  fiothwell  and  Ruthven  will 
cherish  her  for  their  own." — ^*^  But  you  will  go  to  her,"  cried  Grimsby. 
"  Disguised  in  these  peasant's  garments,  which  we  have  brought  for 
the  purpose,  you  may  pass  through  the  legions  of  the  Regent,  with  per- 
fect security." — ''  Let  me  implore  you,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for 
ours ! — Pity  our  desolation,  and  save  yourself  for  them  who  can  know 
no  safety  when  you  are  gone !"  Walter  clung  to  his  arm,  while  otter- 
ing this  supplication.  Wallace  looked  tenderly  upon  him : — "  I  would 
save  myself;  and  I  will,  please  God,"  said  he ;  ''  but  by  no  means  on- 
worthy  of  myself.  I  go,  but  not  under  any  disguise.  Openly  have  I 
defended  Scotland,  and  openly  will  I  pass  through  her  lands.  The 
chalice  of  Heaven,  consecrated  4ne  the  champion  of  my  country,  and 
no  Scot  dare  lift  a  hostile  hand  against  this  anointed  head." 

"  Whither  you  go,"  cried  Grimsby,  "  let  me  follow  you,  in  joy  or 
in  sorrow  !" — "  And  me  too,  my  benefiictor !"  rejoined  Walter ;  **  and 
when  you  look  on  us,  tliink  not  that  Scotland  is  altogether  ungrateful  T 

"  My  faithful  friends,"  returned  he,  "  whither  I  go,  I  must  go  alone. 
And  as  a  proof  of  youi  \on^>  ^c^xil.  icva  your  obedience  this  once.— 
Rest  amongst  these  ihVcYefX&^^^TSkSi^xis^^.    Kx.  ^xas^si^^xK^fis.  to  our 
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camp :  there  you  will  ki  ow  my  destination.  Bat  till  Bruce  proclaims 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  country^s  armies,  for  my  sake  never  reveal  to 
mortal  man,  that  he  who  lies  debilitated  by  sickness  at  Hunting-tower, 
is  other  than  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville." — *'  Rest  we  cannot,'*  re- 
plied Grimsby ;  "  but  still  we  will  obey  our  master.  You  command 
me  to  adhere  to  Bruce  ;  to  serve  him  till  the  hour  of  his  death !  I  will 
— but  should  he  die,  then  I  may  seek  you  ;  and  be  again  your  &ithful 
servant  1" — ^*'  You  will  find  me  before  the  cross  of  Christ,"  returned 
Wallace,  '*  with  saints  my  fellow-soldiers,  and  God  my  only  King ! 
Till  then,  Grimsby,  farewell.  Walter,  carry  my  fidelity  to  your  mis- 
tress. She  will  share  my  thoughts  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Heaven ; 
for  in  all  my  prayers  shall  her  name  be  remembered/' 

Grimsby  and  Walter,  struck  by  the  holy  solemnity  of  his  manner, 
fell  on  their  knees  before  him.  Wallace  raised  his  hands :  "  Bless, 
Oh,  Father  of  Light !"  cried  he  ;  "  bless  this  unhappy  land,  when  Wal- 
lace is  no  more ;  and  let  his  memory,  be  lost  in  the  virtues  and*  pros- 
perity of  Robert  Bruce !" 

Grimsby  sank  on  the  earth,  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  manly  sor- 
row. Walter  hid  his  weeping  face  in  the  folds  of  his  master's  mande, 
which  bad  fallen  from  his  shoulders  to  the  ground.  Lost  in  grief,  no 
thought  seemed  to  exist  in  the  young  man's  heart,  but  the  resolution  tc 
live  only  for  his  persecuted  benefactor ;  and  to  express  this  vow  with 
all  the  energy  of  determined  devoted ness,  he  looked  up  to  seek  the 
face  of  Wallace — ^but  Wallace  had  disappeared — and  all  that  remained 
to  the  breaking  hearts  of  his  &ithful  servants,  was  the  tartan  plaid 
which  they  had  clasped  in  their  arms.* 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

LVMLOCH. 

Wallace,  having  turned  abruptly  away  from  his  lamenting  ser- 
vants, struck  into  the  deep  defiles  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  They 
pointed  to  different  tracks.  Aware  that  the  determined  affection  of 
some  of  his  friends,  might  urge  them  to  dare  the  perils  attendant  on  his 
fellowship,  he  hesitated  a  moment  which  path  to  take.     Certainly  not 

*  Th«  parallel  scene  to  ibis  Id  the  interesting  Lay  of  Blind  Hinrie,  is  one  ol  ih% 
finest  in  the  poem.    Herei  he  muy  indeed  be  esllcd  the  Uom«t  ot%Vi'Oan&.\\v^«k'^MM 
nobler  than  either  Greek  or  Trojan— a  truly  Cbrtstlaix  heroX 
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towards  Huating-tower,  to  bring  immediate  destruction  on  its  royal 
inhabitant.  Nor  to  any  chieflain  of  the  Highlands,  to  give  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  civil  warfare.  Neither  would  he  pursue  the  eastern  track; 
for  in  that  direction,  as  pointing  to  France,  his  friends  would  seek 
him. — He  therefore  turned  his  steps  towards  the  ports  of  Ayr.  The 
road  was  circuitous ;  but  it  would  soon  enough  take  him  from  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  from  the  country  he  must  never  see  again  ! 

As  morning  dispelled  the  shades  of  night,  it  discovered  still  more 
dreary  glooms.  A  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  hills,  and  rolled  before 
him  along  the  valley.  Still  he  pursued  his  way,  although,  as  day  ad- 
ranced,  the  yapours  collected  into  thicker  blackness,  and  floating  down 
the  heights,  at  last  burst  in  a  deluge  of  rain.  All  lu-ound  was  darkened 
by  the  descending  water,  and  the  accumulating  floods,  dashing  from  the 
projecting  craigs  above,  sweUed  the  bum  in  his  path  to  a  roaring  river. 
Wallace  stood  in  the  torrent,  with  its  wild  waves  breaking  against  his 
sides.  The  rain  fell  on  his  uncovered  head,  and  the  chilling  blast 
sighed  in  his  streaming  hair.  Looking  around  him,  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment amid  this  tumult  of  nature :  '^  Must  there  be  strife,  eren  amongst 
the  elements,  to  show  that  this  is  no  longer  a  land  for  me  ? — Spirits  of 
these  hills,^'  cried  he,  "  pour  not  thus  your  rage  on  a  banished  man  !— 
A  man  without  a  friend,  without  a  home  l^  He  started,  and  smiled  at 
his  own  adjuration.  *'  The  spirits  of  my  ancestors,  ride  not  in  these 
blasts  :  the  delegated  powers  of  heaven,  launch  not  this  tempest,  on  a 
defenceless  head :  'tis  chance ! — but  affliction  shapes  all  things  to  its 
own  likeness.  Thou,  Oh,  my  Father !  would  not  suflfer  any  demon  of 
the  air  to  bend  thy  broken  reed !  Therefore  rain  on  ye  torrents ;  ye 
are  welcome  to  William  Wallace.  He  can  well  breast  the  mountain's 
storm,  who  has  stemmed  the  ingratitude  of  his  country.^ 

Hills,  rivers,  and  vales,  were  measured  by  his  solitary  steps,  tOl  en- 
tering on  the  heights  of  Clydesdale,  the  broad  river  of  his  native  gleo 
spread  its  endeared  waters  before  him.  Not  a  wavo  passed  along,  that 
had  not  kissed  the  feet  of  some  scene  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
Over  the  western  hills,  lay  the  lands  of  his  forefathers.  There  be  bad 
first  drawn  his  breath ;  there  he  imbibed  from  the  lips  of  his  revered 
grandfatheir,  now  no  more,  those  lessons  of  virtue  by  which  he  bad 
lived,  and  for  which  he  was  now  ready  to  die.  Far  to  the  left,  stretched 
the  wide  domains  of  Lamroington  :  there  his  youthful  heart  first  knew 
the  pulse  of  love ;  there  all  nature  smiled  upon  him,  for  Marion  was 
near,  and  hope  hailed  him  from  every  sun-lit  mountain's  brow.  On- 
ward, in  the  depths  of  the  clifls,  lay  Ellerslie,  the  home  of  his  heart, 
where  he  had  tasted  l\v^  ^oi«  of  Paiadise  ;  but  all  there,  like  that  once 
bleaaed  place,  now  Xvj  va  oa^  Vv^a  rivcv. 
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"  Shall  I  visit  thee  again  ?"  said  he,  as  he  hurried  along  the  bcetlini^ 
craigs ;  "  Ellerslie !  Ellerslie !"  cried  he,  '*  'tis  no  hero,  no  triumphant 
warrior,  that  approaches !  Receive — shelter,  thy  deserted,  widowed 
master !  I  come,  my  Marion,  to  mourn  thee  in  thine  own  domains !" 
He  flew  forward ;  he  ascended  the  clifis  ;  he  rushed  down  the  hazle- 
crowned  pathway — ^but  it  was  no  longer  smooth ;  thistles,  and  thickly- 
interwoven  underwood,  obstructed  his  steps.  Breaking  through  them 
all,  he  turned  the  angle  of  the  rock  ;  the  last  screen  between  him  and  the 
view  of  his  once  beloved  home.  On  this  spot,  he  used  to  stand  on  moon- 
light evenings,  watching  the  graceful  form  of  his  Marion,  as  she  passed  to 
and  fro  within  her  chamber.  His  eye  now  turned  instinctively  to  the 
point ;  but  it  gazed  on  vacancy.  His  home  had  disappeared ;  one  soli- 
tary tower  alone  remained ;  standing  like  "  a  hermit,  the  last  of  his 
race,"  to  mourn  over  the  desolation  of  all  with  which  it  had  once  been 
surrounded.*  Not  a  human  being  now  moved  on  the  spot,  which, 
three  years  before,  was  thronged  with  his  grateful  vassals.  Not  a 
voice  was  now  heard,  where  then  sounded  the  harp  of  Halbert ;  where 
breathed  the  soul-entrancing  song  of  his  beloved  Marion  !  *'  Death !'' 
cried  he,  striking  his  breast,  *'  how  many  ways  hast  thou  to  bereave 
poor  mortality !  ^  All,  all  gone ! — My  Marion  sleeps  in  Bothwell :  the 
faithful  Halbert  at  her  feet.  And  my  peasantry  of  Lanark,  how  many 
of  you  have  found  untimely  graves,  in  the  bosom  of  your  vainly- 
rescued  country !" 

He  sprang  on  a  mound  of  mouldering  fragments,  heaped  over  tho 
pavement  of  what  had  been  the  hall.  "  My  wife's  blood,  marks  the 
stones  beneath !"  cried  he.  He  flung  himself  on  the  ruins,  and  a  groan 
burst  from  his  heart.  It  echoed  mournfully  from  the  opposite  rock. — 
He  started  and  gazed  around.  "  Solitude !"  cried  he,  with  a  faint 
smile;  ''nought  is  here,  but  Wallace  and  his  sorrow.  —  Marion!  I 
call,  and  even  thou  dost  not  answer  me ;  thou,  who  didst  ever  fly  at  tho 
sound  of  my  voice !  Look  on  me,  love,"  exclaimed  he,  stretching  his 
arms  towards  the  sky,  **  look  on  me  ;  and,  for  once,  for  ever,  cheer  thy 
lonely,  heart-stricken  Wallace !"  Tears  choked  his  further  utterance ; 
and  once  more  laying  his  head  upon  the  stones,  he  wept  in  silence,  till 
exhausted  nature  found  repose  in  sleep. 

The  sun  was  gilding  the  gray  summits  of  the  ruined  tower,  under 
whose  shadow  he  lay,  when  Wallace  slowly  opened  his  eyes  ;  looking 
around  him,  he  smote  his  breast,  and  with  a  heavy  groan  sunk  back 
upon  the  stones.     In  the  silence  which  succeeded  this  burst  of  memory. 


*  On  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  near  Lanark,  aach  a  to^«t  Vft  %\.\SX  «&qii^  vcAVnae^  ^^« 
BMDO  of  "Wailace. 
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he  thought  he  heard  a  rustling  near  him,  and  a  half-suppressed  sigh 
He  listened  breathless.  The  sigh  was  repeated. — He  gently  raised 
himself  on  his  hand,  and,  with  an  expectation  he  dared  hardly  whisper 
to  himself,  turned  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  The 
branches  of  a  rose-tree,  that  had  been  planted  by  his  Marion,  shook, 
and  scattered  the  leaves  of  its  ungathered  flowers  upon  the  brambles 
which  grew  beneath.  WaUace  rose  in  agitation.  The  skirts  of  a  hu- 
man figure  appeared,  retreating  behind  the  ruins.  He  advanced 
towards  it,  and  beheld  Edwin  Ruthven.  The  moment  their  eyes  met, 
Edwin  precipitated  himself  at  his  feet,  and  clinging  to  him,  exclaimed, 
**  Pardon  me  this  pursuit !  But  we  meet,  to  part  no  more  !^^  Wallace 
raised  him,  and  strained  him  to  his  breast  in  silence.  Edwin,  in  hardly 
articulate  accents,  continued ;  *'  Some  kind  power  checked  your  hand, 
when  writing  to  your  Edwin.  You  could  not  command  him  not  to  fol- 
low you !  you  left  the  letter  unfinished ;  and  thus  I  come  to  bless  yoa 
for  not  condemning  me  to  die  of  a  broken  heart !" — ^*  I  did  not  write 
farewell  to  thee,"  cried  Wallace,  looking  mournfully  on  him  ;  **  but  I 
meant  it :  for,  I  must  part  from  all  I  love  in  Scotland.  It  is  my  doom. 
This  country  needs  me  not ;  and  I  have  need  of  heaven.  I  go  into  its 
outcourts  at  Chartres.  Follow  me  there,  dear  boy,  when  thou  hast 
accomplished  thy  noble  career  on  the  earth ;  and  then  our  gray  hairs 
shall  mingle  together  over  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Peace :  but  now,  re- 
ceive the  farewell  of  thy  friend.  Return  to  Bruce,  and  be  to  him,  the 
dearest  representative  of  William  Wallace." — "  Never !"  cried  Ed- 
win :  "  Thou  alone  art  my  prince,  my  friend,  my  brother,  my  all  in 
this  world ! — My  parents,  dear  as  they  are,  would  have  buried  my  youth 
in  a  cloister  ;  but  your  name  called  me  to  honour :  and  to  you,  in  life 
or  in  death,  I  dedicate v  my  being." — "  Then,"  returned  Wallace,  "  that 
honour  summons  you  to  the 'side  of  the  dying  Bruce.  He  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  his  foes."—"  And  where  art  thou  ?"  interrupted  Edwin : 
"Who  drove  thee  hence,  but  enemies?  who  liius  these  roads,  but 
wretches  sent  to  betray  their  behe&ctor  ?  No,  my  friend,  thy  fate 
shall  be  my  fate,  thy  woe  my  woe !  We  live !  or  we  die,  together : 
the  field,  the  cloister,  or  the  tomb ;  all  shall  be  welcomed  by  Edwin 
Ruthven,  if  they  separate  him  not  from  thee !"  Seeing  that  Wallace 
was  going  to  speak,  and  fearful  that  it  was  to  repeat  his  commands  to 
be  left  alone,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  Father  of  men 
and  angels !  grant  me  thy  favour,  only  as  I  am  true  to  the  vow  I  have 
sworn,  never  more  to  leave  the  side  of  Sir  William  Wallace." 

To  urge  the  dangers  to  which  such  a  resolution  would  expose  this 
too  faithful  friend,  Wallace  knew  would  be  in  vain  ;  he  read  an  invin- 
cible determination  in  the  eye  and  gesture  of  Edwin  ;  and,  therefore 
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yielding  to  the  demands  of  friendship,  he  threw  himself  on  his  neck. 
"  For  thy  sake,  Edwin,  I  will  yet  bear  with  mankind  at  large  !  Thy 
bloom  of  honour  shall  not  be  crept  by  my  hand.  We  will  go  together 
to  France ;  and  while  I  rest  under  the  roof  of  its  good  king,  thou 
shalt  bear  the  standard  of  Scotland,  in  the  land  of  our  ally,  against  the 
proud  enemies  of  Bruce." — "  Make  of  me  what  you  will,"  returned 
Edwin,  "  only  do  not  divide  me  from  yourself !" 

Wallace  explained  to  his  friend  his  design  of  crossing  the  hills,  to 
Ayrshire  ;  in  some  port  of  wh^ch  he  did  not  doubt  finding  some  vessel 
bound  for  France.  Edwin  overturned  this  plan,  by  telling  him,  that  in 
the  moment  the  abthanes  repledged  their  secret  faith  to  England,  they 
sent  orders  into  Ayrshire,  to  watch  the  movements  of  Wallace's  rela- 
tions ;  and  to  prevent  their  either  hearing  of,  or  marching  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  wronged  kinsman.  And  besides  this,  no  sooner  was 
it  discovered  by  the  insurgent  lords  at  Roslyn,  that  he  had  disappeared 
from  the  camp,  than  supposing  he  meant  to  appeal  to  Philip,  they 
despatched  expresses  all  along  the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  from  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  to  those  of  Solway  and  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  to  intercept  him.  On  hearing  this,  and  that  all  avenues  from 
the  southern  parts  of  his  country  were  closed  upon  him,  Wallace  de- 
termined to  try  the  north.  Some  bay  in  the  Western  Highlands  might 
open  its  yet  not  ungrateful  arms,  to  set  its  benefactor  free  I  "  If  not 
by  a  ship,"  continued  Edwin,  *'  a  fisher's  boat  will  launch  us  from  a 
country  no  longer  worthy  of  you  !" 

Their  course  was  then  taken  along  the  Cartlane  craigs ;  at  a  dis- 
tance from  villages  and  mountain  cots,  which,  leaning  from  their  ver- 
dant heights,  seemed  to  invite  the  traveUer  to  refreshment  and  repose. 
Though  the  sword  of  Wallace  had  won  them  this  quiet ;  though  his 
wisdom,  like  the  hand  of  creation,  had  spread  the  lately  barren  hills 
with  beauteous  harvests ;  yet  had  an  ear  of  corn  been  asked  in  his 
name,  it  would  have  been  denied.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head ; 
and  the  lives  of  all  who  should  succour  him  would  be  forfeited  I  He 
who  had  given  bread,  and  homes  to  thousands,  was  left  to  perish, — 
had  not  where  to  shelter  his  head.  Edwin  looked  anxiously  on  him, 
as  at  times  they  sped  silently  along :  '*  Ah  1"  thought  he,  '*  this  heroic 
endurance  of  evil,  is  the  true  cross  of  our  celestial  Captain  1  Let  who 
will  carry  its  painted  insignia  to  the  Holy  Land,  here  is  the  man  that 
bears  the  real  substance,  that  walks  undismayed  in  the  path  of  his  sa- 
crificed Lord  1" 

The  black  plumage  of  a  common  Highland  bonnet,  which  Edwin 
had  purchased  at  one  of  the  cottages,  to  which  he  went  alone  to  buy 
a  few  oaten  cakes,  hung  over  the  face  oC  \n&  ineiA.   ^\)2^  ^96ra  ^^^s^ 
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longer  blazed  with  the  fire  of  generous  yalour ;  it  was  pale  and  sad  :— 
but  whenever  he  turned  his  eye  on  Edwin,  the  shades  which  seemed 
to  envelop  it  disappeared ;  a  bright  smile,  spoke  the  peaceful  conscioas- 
ness  within ;  a  look  of  grateful  affection,  expressed  his  comfort,  at  hav- 
ing found,  in  defiance  of  every  danger,  he  was  not  yet  wholly  forsaken. 
Edwin^s  youthful,  happy  spirit,  rejoiced  in  every  glad  beam  which  shone 
on  the  face  of  him  he  loved.  It  awoke  felicity  in  his  breast  To  be 
occasionally  near  Wallace ;  to  share  his  confidence  with  others,  had 
always  filled  him  with  joy  ;  but  now  to  be  the  only  one  on  whom  his 
noble  heart  leaned  for  consolation,  was  bliss  unutterable.  He  trod  in 
air ;  and  even  chid  his  beating  heart  for  a  delight,  which  seemed  to  ex- 
ult, whenJiis  friend  suffered  : — **  But  not  so,^'  ejaculated  he  internally ; 
"  to  be  wifltthee,  is  the  delight!  In  life  or  in  death,  thy  presence  is 
the  sunshine  of  my  soul !" 

When  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  high  towers  of  Bothwell 
castle,  Wallace  stopped.  '*  We  must  not  go  thither,''  said  Edwin,  re- 
plying to  the  sentiment,  which  spoke  from  the  eyes  of  his  friend; 
**  the  servants  of  my  cousin  Andrew  may  not  be  as  faithful  as  their 
lord !" — ^**  I  will  not  try  them,"  returned  Wallace,  with  a  resigned 
smile ;  '*  my  presence  in  Bothwell  chapel,  shall  not  pluck  danger  on  tiie 
head  of  my  dauntless  Murray.  She  wakes  in  heaven  for  me,  whose 
body  sleeps  there  ;  and  knowing  where  to  find  the  jewel,  my  friend! 
shall  I  linger  over  the  casket  1" 

While  he  yet  spoke,  a  chieftain  on  horseback  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  trees,  which  led  to  the  castle,  and  drew  to  their  side.  Ed- 
win was  wrapped  in  his  plaid ;  and  cautiously  concealing  his  face,  that 
no  chance  of  his  being  recognised  might  betray  his  companion,  he 
walked  briskly  on,  without  once  looking  at  the  stranger.  But  Wallace, 
being  without  any  shade  over  the  noble  contour  of  a  form,  which  for 
majesty  and  grace  was  unequalled  in  Scotland,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
He,  too,  moved  swifUy  forward.  The  horseman  spurred  after  him. 
Perceiving  himself  pursued,  and  therefore  known,  and  aware  that  be 
must  be  overtaken,  he  suddenly  stopped.  Edwin  drew  his  sword,  and 
would  have  given  it  into  the  hand  of  his  friend  ;  but  Wallace,  putting 
it  back,  rapidly  answered,  **  Leave  my  defence  to  this  unweaponed  arm. 
I  would  not  use  steel  against  my  countrymen ;  but  none  shall  take  me, 
while  I  have  a  sinew  to  resist." 

The  chieftain  now  checked  his  horse  in  front  of  Wallace,  and  re- 
spectfully raising  his  visor,  discovered  Sir  John  Monteith.  At  sight 
of  him,  Edwin  dropped  the  point  of  his  yet  uplifted  sword  ;  and  Wal- 
lace, stepping  back,  "  Monteith,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this  rencontre. 
If  you  would  be  safe  from  \\i^  ^<e«N\w^  vjViviXv  \iaT«!(x<^  x&ft^Y<)u  must 
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retire  immediately,  and  forget  that  we  have  met." — "  Never,''  cried 
Monteith ;  "  I  know  the  ingratitude  of  an  envious  country  drives  the 
bravest  of  her  champions  from  our  borders ;  but  I  also  know,  what  be- 
longs to  myself  I  To  serve  you  at  all  hazards  I  and  by  conjuring  you 
to  become  my  guest,  in  my  castle  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  demonstrate 
my  sense  of  the  dangers  you  once  incurred  for  me.  I  therefore  thank 
fortune  for  this  rencontre. 

In  vain  Wallace  expressed  his  determination,  not  to  bring  peril  on 
any  of  his  countrymen,  by  sojourning  under  any  roof,  till  he  were  far 
from  Scotland.  In  vain  he  urged  to  Monteith,  the  outlawry  which 
would  sgvait  him,  should  the  infuriate  abthanes  discover  that  he  had 
given  shelter  to  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  to  suppose  a  traitor, 
and  denounce  as  one.  Monteith,  after  equally  unsuccessful  persuasions 
on  his  side,  at  last  said,  that  he  knew  a  vessel  was  now  lying  at  New- 
ark near  his  castle,  in  which  Wallace  might  immediately  embark ;  and 
he  implored  him,  by  past  friendship,  to  allow  hmi  to  be  his  guide  to  its 
anchorage.  To  enforce  this  supplication,  he  threw  himself  off  his 
horse,  and,  with  protestations  of  a  fidelity  that  trampled  on  all  dangers, 
entreated,  even  with  sobs,  not  to  be  refused  the  last  comfort  he  should 
ever  know  in  his  now  degraded  country.  "  Once,  I  saw  Scotland's 
steady  champion,  the  brave  Douglas,  rifled  from  her  shores  I  Do  not 
then  doom  me  to  a  second  grief,  bitterer  than  the  first ;  do  not  you 
yourself,  drive  me  from  the  side  of  her  last  hero  I — ^Ah  I  let  me  beheld 
you,  companion  of  my  school-days,  friend,  leader,  benefactor  I  till  the 
sea  wrests  you  for  ever  from  my  eyes!" — Exhausted,  and  affected, 
Wallace  gave  his  hand  to  Monteith  :  the  tear  of  gratitude  stood  in  his 
eye.  He  looked  affectionately  from  Monteith  to  Edwin,  from  Edwin 
to  Monteith  ;  "  Wallace  shall  yet  live  in  the  memory  of  the  trusty  of 
this  land  I  you,  my  friends,  prove  it.  I  go  richly  forth,  for  the  hearts 
of  good  men  are  my  companions." 

As  they  journeyed  along  the  devious  windings  of  the  Clyde,  and 
saw  at  a  distance  the  aspiring  turrets  of  Rutherglen,  Edwin  pointed  to 
them,  and  said,  *'  From  that  church,  a  few  months  ago,  did  you  dictate 
a  conqueror's  terms  to  England!" — '^And  now  that  very  England 
makes  me  a  fugitive,"  returned  Wallace. — "Oh!  not  England!"  in- 
terrupted Edwin;  "you  bow  not  to  her.  It  is  blind,  mad  Scotland, 
who  thus  thrusts  her  benefactor  from  her." — "  Ah !  then  my  Edwin," 
rejoined  he,  "  read  in  me  the  history  of  thousands !  So  various  is  the 
fate  of  a  people's  idol :  to-day  be  is  worshipped  as  a  god,  to-morrow  cast 
into  the  fire !" 

Monteith  turned  pale  at  this  conversation ;  aud  c\^uvQ.kft\i\&%V^&^R^^^^> 
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hurried  in  silence  past  the  opening  of  the  ralley  which  presented  the 
view  of  Rutherglen. 

Night  overtook  the  travellers,  near  the  little  village  of  Lnmloeh, 
about  two  hours*  journey  from  Glasgow.  Here,  a  storm  coming  on, 
Monteith  advised  his  friends  to  take  shelter,  and  rest.  "  As  you  object 
to  implicate  others,*'  said  he,  *'  you  may  sleep  secure  in  an  old  ban, 
which  at  present  has  no  ostensible  owner.  I  remarked  it,  while  passing 
this  way  from  Newark.  But  I  rather  wish  you  would  forget  this  too 
chary  regard  for  others,  and  lodge  with  me  in  the  neighbouring  cot- 
tage."— Wallace  was  insensible  to  the  pelting  of  the  elements;  his 
unsubdued  spirit  neither  wanted  rest  for  mind  nor  body  ;  but  the  lan- 
guid voice^  and  lingering  step  of  the  young  Edwin,  who  had  been  un- 
used to  such  &tigue  on  foot,  penetrated  his  heart :  and,  notvrithstandiiig 
that  the  resolute  boy,  suddenly  rallying  himself,  declared  he  vna  neither 
weary  nor  faint,  Wallace,  seeing  he  was  both,  yielded  a  sad  consent  to 
be  conducted  from  the  storm.  *'But  not,*' said  he, ''to  the  hooae. 
We  will  go  into  the  bam ;  and  there,  on  the  dry  earth,  my  Edwin,  most 
gratefully  repose." 

Monteith  did  not  oppose  him  farther,  and  pushing  open  the  door, 
Wallace  and  Edwin  entered.  Their  friend  soon  afler  followed,  witht 
light  from  the  cottage ;  and  pulling  down  some  heaped  straw,  strewed 
it  on  the  ground  for  a  bed.  *'  Here  I  shall  sleep  like  a  prince  !**  cried 
Edwin,  throwing  himself  along  the  scattered  truss.  "  But  not,**  re- 
turned Monteith,  '*  till  I  have  disengaged  you  from  your  wet  garments ; 
and  preserved  your  arms,  and  brigand ine,  from  the  rust  of  this  night" 
Edwin,  sunk  in  weariness,  said  little  in  opposition ;  and  having  suf- 
fered Monteith  to  take  away  his  sword,  and  to  unbrace  his  plated  vest, 
dropped  at  once  on  the  straw  in  a  profound  sleep. 

Wallace,  that  he  might  not  disturb  him  by  debate,  yielded. to  the 
request  of  Monteith ;  and  having  resigned  his  armour  also,  waved  him 
a  good  night  Monteith  nodded  the  same,  and  closed  the  door  upon 
his  victims.  ^ 

Well  known  to  the  generals  of  King  Edward,  as  one  who  estimated 
his  honour  as  a  mere  counter  of  traffick.  Sir  John  Monteith  was  con- 
sidered by  them  all  as  a  hireling  fit  for  any  purpose. — ^Though  De  War- 
enne  had  been  persuaded  to  use  unworthy  means,  to  intimidate  his 
great  opponent,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  being  a  coadjutor  of 
treachery.  His  removal  from  the  Lord-wardenship  of  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  Dalkeith,  opened  a  path 
to  the  elevation  of  Aymer  de  Valence.  And  when  he  was  named  vice- 
roy in  the  stead  of  De  Warenne,  he  told  Edward,  that  if  he  would 
authorise  him  to  offei  an  oaxldom^  with  adequate  estates,  to  Sir  John 
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Monteith,  the  old  friend  of  Wallace ;  he  was  sure  so  rapacious  a  chief- 
tain would  traverse  sea  and  land,  to  put  that  formidable  Scot  into  the 
hands  of  England.  To  incline  Edward  to  the  proffer  of  so  large  a 
bribe,  De  Valence  instanced  Monteith's  having  volunteered,  while  he 
commanded  with  Sir  Eustace  Maxwell  on  the  borders,  to  betray  the 
forces  under  him  to  the  English  general.  The  treachery  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  for  its  execution  he  received  a  casket  of  uncounted  gold. 
Some  other  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  England,  were  mentioned  by  De 
Valence.  "You  mean  his  devotion  to  money !^'  replied  the  King: 
"  and  if  that  will  make  him  ours  at  this  crisis,  give  him  ovierflowing 
coffers,  but  no  earldom ! — ^Though  I  must  have  the  head  of  Wallace,  I 
wouJd  not  have  one  of  my  peers  show  a  title  written  in  his  blood.  Ill 
deeds  must  sometimes  be  done ;  but  we  do  not  emblazon  their  per- 
petrators !"• 

De  Valence  having  received  his  credentials,  sent  Haliburton,  (a 
Scottish  prisoner,  who  bought  his  liberty  too  dear  by  such  an  embas- 
sage,) to  impart  to  Sir  John  Monteith  the  King  of  England's  proposal. 
Monteith  wad  then  castellan  of  Newark ;  where  he  had  confined  him- 
self for  many  months,  under  a  pretence  of  the  re-opening  of  old  wounds ; 
but  the  fact  was,  his  treasons  were  connected  with  so  many  accomplices, 
that  he  feared  some  disgraceful  disclosure ;  and  therefore  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  exciting  public  attention.  Avarice  was  his  raaster-pa^sion ; 
and  the  sudden  idea,  that  there  might  be  treasure  in  the  iron  box,  which, 
unwitting  of  such  a  thought  at  the  time,  he  had  consigned  to  WaUace, 
first  bound  him  a  sordid  slave.  His  murmurs  for  having  allowed  the 
box  to  leave  his  possession,  gave  the  alarm  which  caused  the  disasters 
of  Ellerslie,  and  his  own  immediate  arrest.  He  was  then  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  Cressingham  at  Stirling ;  but  in  his  way  thither  he  made  his 
escape ;  though  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Soulis.  That  inhuman 
chief,  threatened  to  return  him  to  his  dungeons :  and  to  avoid  such  a 
misfortune,  Monteith  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  to  bring  Lady  Helen 
from  the  priory,  to  the  arms  of  this  monster.  On  her  escape,  Soulis 
would  have  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  vile  emissary ;  but  Monteith, 
aware  of  his  design,  fled — and  fled  even  into  the  danger  he  would  have 
avoided.  He  fell  in  with  a  roaming  party  of  Southrons,  who  conveyed 
him  to  Ayr.  Once  having  immolated  his  honour,  he  kept  no  terms 
with  conscience.  Arnulf  soon  understood  what  manner  of  man  was  in 
his  custody ;  and  by  sharing  with  him  in  the  pleasures  of  his  table,  soon 
drew  from  him  every  information  respecting  the  strength  and  resources 

*  How  wonderfol,  that  a  pttneo  who  could  atter  each  a  sentiment^  oanldvl^^M^^aBsiSb 
dm*  aanotion  what  bo  condemned  I  Alu  I  how  doca  lh«  '\k«Bt  ^»ot&.^^\\M^\ 
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of  his  country.  His  afler-history  was  a  series  of  secret  treacheries  to 
Scotland ;  and,  in  return  for  them,  an  accnmnlation  of  wealth  firom 
England ;  the  contemplation  of  which  seemed  to  be  his  sole  enjojmeot. 
This  new  offer  from  De  Valence,  was  therefore  greedily  embraced. 
He  happened  to  be  at  Rutherglen,  when  Halibarton  brought  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  in  the  cloisters  of  its  chnrch*  was  its  fell  agreement  signed. 
He  transmitted  an  oath  to  De  Valence,  that  he  woold  i!ie  or  win  his 
hire.  —  And  immediately  despatching  spies  to  the  camp  at  Roslyn,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Wallace's  disappearance,  he  judged,  from 
his  knowledge  of  that  chief's  retentive  affections,  that  whithersoerer 
he  intended  finally  to  go,  he  would  first  visit  Ellerslie,  and  the  tomb  of 
his  wife.  According  to  this  opinion,  he  planted  his  emissaries  in 
favourable  situations  on  the  road  ;  and  then  proceeded  himself  to  in- 
tercept his  victim  at  the  most  probable  places. 

Not  finding  bun  at  Bothwell,  he  was  issuing  forth  to  take  the  way 
to  Ellerslie,  when  the  object  of  his  .search  presented  himself  at  the 
opening  of  the  wood.    The  evil  plan  too  well  succeeded. 

Triumphant  in  his  deceit,  this  master  of  hypocrisy  left  the  bam,  in 
which  he  had  seen  Wallace  and  his  young  friend  lie  down,  on  that 
ground  from  which  he  had  determined  they  should  never  more  arise. 
Aware  that  the  unconquerable  soul  of  Wallace,  would  never  allow  him- 
^If  to  be  taken  alive,  he  had  stipulated  with  De  Valence,  that  the  de- 
livery of  his  head  should  entitle  him  to  a  full  reward.  From  Ruther- 
glen to  Lumloch,  no  place  had  presented  itself,  in  which  he  thought  he 
could  so  judiciously  plant  an  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  unsuspecting 
Wallace.  And  in  this  village  he  had  stationed  so  large  a  force  of 
ruthless  savages,  (brought  for  the  occasion  by  Haliburton,  from  the 
Irish  island  of  Rathlin,)  that  their  employer  had'  hardly  a  doubt  of  this 
night  being  the  last  of  his  too-trusting  friend's  existence.  These 
Rathliners  neither  knew  of  Wallace,  nor  his  exploits ;  but  the  lower 
order  of  Scots,  however  they  might  fear  to  succour  his  distress,  loTed 
his  person,  and  felt  so  bound  to  him  by  his  actions,  that  Monteith  durst 
not  apply  to  any  one  of  them  to  second  his  villany. 

The  hour  of  midnight  passed,  and  yet  he  could  not  summon  courage 
to  lead  his  men  to  their  nefarious  attack.  Twice  they  urged  him,  be- 
fore he  arose  from  his  affected  sleep :  for  sleep  he  could  not ;  guilt  had 
"murdered  sleep!"  and  he  lay  awake,  restless,  and  longing  for  the 
dawn  :  —  and  yet,  ere  that  dawn,  the  deed  must  be  accomplished !    A 

*  The  events,  of  Wallace  having  dictated  tenns  of  peace  with  England,  and  Monteith 
pledging  biuiseir  to  that  country^  emiflsary  to  betray  Wallace;  having  taken  place  In 
this  chnrcb,  are  tradlUonaTy  faQla. 
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cock  crew  firom  a  Deighboaring  farm.  "  That  is  the  sign  of  momiog, 
and  we  have  yet  done  nothing,'^  exclaimed  a  surly  roffian,  who  leaned 
on  his  battle-axe,  in  an  opposite  comer  of  the  apartment.  "  No,  it  is 
the  signal  of  our  enemy^s  captivity !"  cried  Monteith.  — "  Follow  me ; 
but  gently.  If  ye  speak  a  word ;  or  a  single  target  rattle,  before  ye  all 
Mi  upon  him,  we  are  lost !  —  It  is  a  being  of  supernatural  might,  and 
not  a  mere  man,  whom  you  go  to  encounter.  —  He  that  first  disables 
him,  shall  have  a  double  reward.^* 

'*  Depend  upon  us,**  returned  the  sturdiest  ruffian :  and  stealing 
cautiously  out  of  the  cottage,  the  party  advanced  with  noiseless  steps 
towards  the  bam.  Monteith  paused  at  the  door ;  making  a  sign  to  his 
men  to  halt,  while  he  listened. — He  put  his  ear  to  a  crevice ;  not  a 
murmur  was  within.  He  gently  raised  the  latch,  and  setting  the  door 
wide  open,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  beckoned  his  followers.  Without 
venturing  to  draw  a  breath,  they  approached  the  threshold.  The  meri- 
dian moon  shone  full  into  the  hovel,  and  shed  a  broad  light  upon  their 
victims.  The  innocent  face  of  Edwin,  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his 
friend ;  and  the  arm  of  Wallace  lay  on  the  spread  straw  with  which  he 
had  covered  the  tender  body  of  his  companion.  So  fair  a  picture  of 
mortal  friendship,  was  never  before  beheld.  But  the  hearts  were 
blind,  which  looked  on  it ;  and  Monteith  gave  the  signal.  He  retreated 
out  of  the  door,  while  his  men  threw  themselves  forward,  to  bind  Wal- 
lace where  he  lay :  but  the  first  man,  in  his  eagerness,  striking  his 
head  against  a  joist  in  the  roof,  uttered  a  fierce  oath.  The  noise  roused 
Wallace,  whose  wakeful  senses  had  rather  slumbered  than  slept,  and 
opening  his  eyes,  he  sprang  on  his  feet.  A  moment  told  him  enemies 
were  around. — Seeing  him  rise,  they  mshed  on  him,  with  imprecations. 
His  eyes  blazed  like  two  terrible  meteors ;  and,  with  a  sudden  motion 
of  his  arm,  he  seemed  to  hold  the  men  at  a  distance,  while  his  god-like 
figure  stood,  a  tower,  in  collected  might.  Awe-strack,  they  paused  ; 
but  it  was  only  for  an  instant  The  sight  of  Edwin,  now  startbg  from 
his  sleep ;  his  aghast  countenance,  while  he  felt  for  his  weapons ;  his 
cry,  when  he  recollected  they  were  gone ;  inspired  the  assassins  with 
fresh  courage.  Battle-axes,  swords,  and  rattling  chains,  now  flashed 
before  the  eyes  of  Wallace.  The  pointed  steel,  in  a  hundred  places 
entered  his  body ;  while,  with  part  of  a  broken  bench,  which  chanced 
to  lie  near  him,  he  defended  himself  and  Edwin,  from  this  merciless 
host.  Edwin,  seeing  nought  but  the  death  of  his  friend  before  his 
sight,  regardless  of  himself,  made  a  spring  from  his  side,  and  snatched 
a  dagger  from  the  belt  of  one  of  the  murderers.  The  raffian  instantly 
caught. the  intrepid  boy  by  the  throat;  and  in  that  homb\s^  <:\\)\c3cv^ 
would  certainly  have  deprived  him  of  Vife,  YiaA  not  VSckO  Xvow  ^;c%k^  ^^ 
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Wallace  seized  the  man  in  his  arms ;  and  with  a  pressure  that  made 
his  mouth  and  nostrils  burst  with  blood,  compelled  him  to  forego  bis 
hold.  Edwin  released,  Wallace  dropped  his  assailant,  who,  staggering 
a  few  paces,  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  instantly  expired. 

The  conflict  now  became  doubly  desperate. — fldwin^s  dagger  twice 
defended  the  breast  of  his  friend.  Two  of  the  assassins,  he  stabbed 
to  the  heart. — ^^  Murder  that  urchin  !**  cried  Monteith ;  who,  seeing 
from  without,  the  carnage  of  his  men,  feared  that  Wallace  might  yet 
make  his  escape.  "  Hah !''  cried  Wallace,  at  the  sound  of  Monteith's 
voice,  giving  such  an  order ; — *^  then  we  are  betrayed — but  not  by 
Heaven!  Strike,  one  of  you,  that  angel  youth,''  cried  he,  ''and  yoa 
will  incur  damnation !" — He  spoke  to  the  winds.  They  poured  towards 
£dwin.  Wallace,  with  a  giant's  strength,  dispersed  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced ;  the  beam  of  wood  fell  on  the  heads,  the  breasts  of  his  assail- 
ants. Himself,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  felt  not  a  smart  while  yet  he 
defended  Edwin.  But  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  door :  a  fiunt  cry 
was  heard  at  his  side. — He  looked  around.  Edwin  lay  extended  on 
the  ground,  with  an  arrow  quivering  in  his  breast :  his  closing  eyes  still 
looked  upwards  to  his  friend.  The  beam  fell  from  the  hands  of  Wal- 
lace. He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  him.  The  dying  boy 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  dropped  his  head  upon  his  bosom. — 
Wallace  moved  not,  spoke  not.  His  hand  was  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
his  friend,  but  not  a  pulse  beat  beneath  it;  no  breath  wanned  the 
paralysed  chill  of  his  face,  as  it  hung  over  the  motionless  lips  of 
Edwin. 

The  men  were  more  terrified  at  this  unresisting  stillness,  than  at 
the  iuTincible  prowess  of  his  arm,  and  stood  gazing  on  him  in  mote 
wonder.  But  Monteith,  in  whom  the  fell  appetite  of  avarice  had  de- 
stroyed every  perception  of  humanity,  sent  in  other  ruflSans  with  new 
orders,  to  bind  Wallace.  They  approached  him  with  terror :  two  of 
the  strongest,  stealing  behind  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  face  be- 
ing bent  upon  that  of  his  murdered  Edwin,  each  in  the  same  moment 
seized  his  hands.  As  they  griped  them  fast,  and  others  advanced 
eagerly  to  fasten  the  bands,  he  looked  calmly  up  :  but  it  was  a  dread- 
ful calm ;  it  spoke  of  despair ;  of  the  full  completion  of  all  woe.— 
"  Bring  chains,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  "  he  will  burst  these  thongs." 

"  You  may  bind  me  with  a  hair,"  said  he ;  ''I  contend  no  more." 
The  bonds  were  fastened  on  his  wrists ;  and,  then,  turning  towards  the 
lifeless  body  of  Edwin,  he  raised  it  gently  in  his  arms.  The  rosy  red 
of  youth,  yet  tinged  his  cold  cheek :  his  parted  lips,  still  beamed  with 
the  same ;  but  the  breath  that  had  so  sweetly  informed  them,  was 
down, — "  O !  my  beslbtolViei  \^!iaX  c^^t\>Kw^V'  ^T\«d  Wallace,  in  a  sod- 
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den  transport,  and  kissing  his  pale  forehead  ;  "  My  sincerest  friend,  in 
my  greatest  need !  In  thee  was  truth,  manhood,  and  nobleness ;  in 
thee  was  all  man's  fidelity,  with  woman^s  tenderness.  My  friend,  my 
brotiier.  Oh !  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee  !"• 


•  •  » 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

HUNTWO-TOWEB. 

Lord  Ruthven  was  yet  musing,  in  fearful  anxiety,  on  Wallace's 
solemn  adieu ;  and  the  confirmation,  which  the  recitals  of  Grimsby 
and  Hay  had  brought,  of  his  determined  exile; 'when  he  was  struck 
with  new  consternation,  by  the  flight  of  his  son.  A  billet  which  Ed- 
win had  leil  with  Scrymgeour,  who  guessed  not  its  contents,  told  his 
father,  that  he  was  gone  to  seek  their  friend ;  and  to  unite  himself  for 
ever  to  his  fortunes. 

Bothwell,  not  less  eager  to  preserve  Wallace  to  the  world  ;  with 
an  intent  to  persuade  him,  to  at  least  abandon  his  monastic  project; 
set  oflf  direct  for  France,  hoping  to  arrive  before  his  friend,  and  engage 
the  French  monarch  to  assist  in  preventing  so  grievous  a  sacrifice. 
Ruthven,  meanwhile,  fearful  that  the  unarmed  Wallace,  and  the  self- 
regardless  Edwin,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  venal  wretches,  now 
widely  dispersed  to  seize  the  chief  and  his  adherents,  sent  out  the 
Lanark  veterans  in  divers  disguises,  to  pursue  the  roads  it  was  proba- 
ble he  might  take ;  and,  finding  him,  guard  him  safely  to  the  coast. 
Till  Ruthven  should  receive  accounts  of  their  success,  he  forbore  to 
forward  the  letter  which  Wallace  had  left  for  Bruce ;  or  to  increase 
the  solicitude  of  the  already  anxious  inhabitants  of  Hunting- tower, 
with  any  intimation  of  what  had  happened.  But  on  the  fourth  day, 
Scrymgeour  and  his  party  returned,  with  the  horrible  narrative  of 
Lumloch. 

Afler  the  murder  of  his  youthful  friend,  Wallace  had  been  loaded 
with  irons ;  and  conveyed,  so  unresistingly  that  he  seemed  in  a  stupor, 

*  These  words  of  Umentatioii,  are  recorded  ss  haytog  been  pronounced  by  Wallaco. 
Lnmlocb,  the  spot  where  this  horrible  treason  was  acted,  baa  since  been  called  Bob 
Royston,  from  having,  in  after  times,  been  the  residence  of  Sob  Boy,  the  famoas  free- 
booter. The  Iioyel  is  yet  standing ;  and  a  beam  of  wood  proserved,  ss  that  with  whtclx 
Wallace  defended  himself  and  his  faithful  friend.  A.t  \esaX\\.^t&«(KN«\k<sii>S(^'«^s^ 
was  Arst  pnbllsbed ;  twentj  years  ago. 
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on  board  a  Yessel,  to  be  carried  witbout  loss  of  tune  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  Sir  John  Monteith,  though  he  never  ventured  into  his  sight, 
attended  as  the  accuser,  who,  to  put  a  vizard  on  cruelty,  was  to  swear 
away  his  victim^s  life.  The  horror  and  grief  of  Ruthven,  at  these  tid- 
ings, were  unutterable :  and  Scrymgeour,  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  be- 
reaved father^s  thoughts,  to  the  inspiring  recollection  of  the  early  glory 
of  his  son,  proceeded  to  narrate, — that  he  found  the  beauteous  remaiDS 
in  the  hovel,  but  bedecked  with  flowers  by  the  village  girls.  They 
were  weeping  over  it,  and  lamenting  the  pitiless  heart  which  could 
slay  such  youth  and  loveliness.  To  bury  him  in  so  obscure  a  spot, 
Scrymgeour  would  not  allow ;  and  he  had  sent  Stephen  Ireland  with 
the  sacred  corse  to  Dumbarton,  with  orders  to  see  him  entombed  in  the 
chapel  of  that  fortress. — "  It  is  done,^'  continued  the  worthy  knight, 
"  and  those  towers  he  so  bravely  scaled,  will  stand  for  ever  the  mooa- 
ment  of  Edwin  Ruthven."* — ^'  Scrymgeour,"  said  the  stricken  father, 
"  the  shafts  fall  thick  upon  us,  but  we  must  fulfil  our  duty."  Cautioos 
of  inflicting  too  heavy  a  blow  on  the  fortitude  of  his  wife  and  Helen,  be 
commanded  Grimsby,  and  Hay,  to  withhold  from  every  body  at  Hunt- 
ing-tower, the  tidings  of  its  young  Lord^s  fate ;  and  then  he  despatched 
them,  with  the  letter  of  Wallace  to  Bruce,  and  the  dreadful  informatioa 
of  Monteith's  treachery.  Ruthven  ended  his  short  epistle  to  his  wife. 
by  saying  he  should  soon  follow  his  messenger;  but  that  at  present, he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  entirely  abandon  the  Lowlands,  to  even  i 
temporary  empire  of  the  seditious  chiefs. 

On  Grimsby's  arrival  at  Hunting-tower,  he  was  conducted  imme- 
diately to  Bruce.  The  delirium  having  only  left  him  that  morning,  he 
had  just  exchanged  his  bed  for  a  couch,  when  Grimsby  entered  the 
room.  The  countenance  of  the  honest  Southron,  was  the  harbinger 
of  his  news.  Lady  Helen  started  from  her  seat ;  and  Bruce  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  eagerly  caught  the  packets  the  soldier  presented.  Isa- 
bella enquired,  if  all  were  well  with  Sir  William  Wallace  ?  Bat  ere 
he  could  make  an  answer.  Lady  Ruthven  ran  breathless  into  the  room, 
holding  out  the  opened  letter  brought  by  Hay  to  her.  Bruce  bad  jest 
read  the  first  line  of  his,  which  announced  the  captivity  of  WaUiee ; 
and,  with  a  groan,  that  pierced  through  the  souls  of  every  one  preaeot, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  spring  from  the  couch ;  but  in  the  act  he  reeled, 
and  fell  back  insensible.  The  apprehensive  heart  of  Helen,  guessed 
some  direful  explanation :  she  looked  with  speechless  enquiry  upon  her 
aunt  and  Grimsby.     Isabella  and  Ercildown  hastened  to  Bruce ;  aod 

*  Binoo  this  little  tale  of  Edwin*0  fate  haa  beon  recalled  to  memory,  tbcee  tevd* 
lifve  often  been  reyiaited,  as  bis  noble  monoment :  and  many  a  warm-hearted  Bobeol 
tMy  haa  shed  a  tear  over  bis  young  mate  in  yeara. 
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IjbAj  Rathveo,  being  too  much  appalled  in  her  own  feelings  to  remark 
the  aghast  countenance  of  Helen,  read  to  her  from  Lord  Rathven's 
letter,  the  brief  but  decisive  account  of  Wallace^s  dangerous  situation. 
Helen  listened  without  a  word  :  her  heart  seemed  locked  within  her ; 
her  brain  was  on  fire ;  and  gazing  fixedly  pn  the  floor  while  she  listened, 
all  else  that  was  transacted  around  her  passed  unnoticed. 

Insensibility  did  not  long  shackle  the  determined  Bruce.  The 
energy  of  his  spirit,  struggling  to  gain  the  side  of  Wallace  in  this  his 
extremest  need  (for  he  well  knew  Edward^s  implacable  soul),  roused 
him  from  his  swoon. — ^With  his  extended  arms  dashing  away  the  res- 
toratives with  which  both  Isabella  and  Ercildown  hung  over  him,  he 
would  have  sprung  on  the  floor,  had  not  the  latter  held  him  down. 
*'  Withhold  me  not !"  cried  he ;  "  this  is  not  the  time  for  sickness  and 
indulgence.  My  friend  is  in  the  fangs  of  the  tyrant,  and  shall  I  lie 
hero  ?— -No,  not  for  all  the  empires  in  the  globe,  will  I  be  detained  an- 
other hour." 

Isabella,  aflfrighted  at  the  furies  which  raged  in  his  eyes,  but  yet 
more  terrified  at  the  perils  attendant  on  his  desperate  resolution,  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  to  stay  for  her  sake.  '*  No,'* 
cried  Broce,  '*  not  for  thy  life,  Isabella,  which  is  deater  to  me  than  my 
own !  not  to  save  this  ungrateful  country  from  the  doom  it  merits  I 
would  I  linger  one  moment,  from  the  side  of  him,  who  has  fought,  bled, 
and  suffered  for  me  and  mine — who  is  now  treated  with  ignominy,  and 
sentenced  to  die,  for  my  delinquency ! — Had  I  consented  to  proclaim 
myself  on  my  landing,  secure  with  Bruce  the  King,  envy  would  have 
feared  to  strike  I  but  I  must  first  win  a  fame  like  his  t — ^And  while  I 
lay  here,  they  tore  him  from  the  vain  and  impotent  Bruce  f — But,  Al- 
mighty Pardoner  of  my  sins  V*  cried  he  with  vehemence,  "  grant  me 
strength  to  wrest  him  from  their  gripe,  and  I  will  go  barefoot  to  Pales- 
tine, to  utter  all  my  gratitude  P' 

Isabella  sunk  weeping  into  the  arms  of  her  aunt.  And  the  vener- 
aUe  Ercildown,  wishing  to  curb  an  impetuosity,  which  could  only  in- 
volve its  generous  agent  in  a  ruin  deeper  than  that  it  sought  to  revenge, 
with  mote  zeal  than  judgment,  urged  to  the  Prince,  the  danger  into 
which  such  boundless  resentment  would  precipitate  his  own  person. 
At  this  intimation,  the  impassioned  Bruce,  stung  to  the  soul,  that  such 
an  argument  could  be  expected  to  have  weight  with  him,  solemnly 
bent  his  knee,  and  clasping  his  sword,  vowed  befbre  Heaven  "  either  to 

release  Wallace  or ^^  to  share  his  fate !  he  would  have  added ;  but 

Isabella,  watchful  of  his  words,  suddenly  interrupted  him  by  throwing 
herself  wildly  on  his  neck,  and  exclaiming — "  Oh !  say  not  so !    Rather 
swear  to  pluck  the  tyrant  from  his  throne ;  that  the  sceptre  of  my 
20 
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Brace  may  bless  England,  as  it  will  yet  do  this  unhappy  land  !'* — **  She 
says  right !''  ejaculated  Ercildown,  in  a  prophetic  transpon ;  "  and  the 
sceptre  of  Bruce,  in  the  hands  of  his  offsprings  shall  bless  the  united 
countries,  to  the  latest  generations !  The  walls  of  separation  shall  then 
be  thrown  down,  and  England  and  Scotland  be  one  people.'^* 

Bruce  looked  steadfastly  on  the  sage :  "  Then  if  thy  Toice  utter 
holy  Terity,  it  will  not  again  deny  my  call,  to  wield  the  power  that 
Hearen  bestows !  I  follow  my  &te !  To-morrow's  dawn  sees  me  ia 
the  path  to  snatch  my  best  treasure,  my  counsellor,  my  guide,  from  the 
judgment  of  his  enemies— or,  woe  to  England ;  woe  to  all  of  Scotluid 
bom,  who  have  breathed  one  hostile  word  against  his  sacred  life!— 
Helen,  dost  thou  hear  me  ?"  cried  he :  *'  Wilt  thou  not  assist  me,  to 
persuade  thy  too  timid  sister,  that  her  Brace's  honour,  his  happiness, 
lives  in  the  preservation  of  his  friend  ?  Speak  to  her,  counsel  her, 
sweet  Helen ;  and,  please  the  Almighty  arm  of  Heaven,  I  will  reward 
thy  tenderness  with  the  return  of  Wallace  !" 

Helen  gazed  intently  on  him  while  he  spoke.  She  smiled,  whea 
he  ended,  but  she  did  not  answer ;  and  there  was  a  wild  vacancy  in  the 
smile,  that  seemed  to  say  she  knew  not  what  had  been  spoken,  and  th»t 
her  thoughts  were  far  away.  Without  further  regarding  him,  or  aoj 
present,  she  arose  and  lefl  the  room.  At  this  moment  of  fearfol  ab- 
straction, her  whole  soul  was  bent,  with  an  intensity  that  touched  oo 
madness,  on  the  execution  of  a  project,  which  had  rushed  into  her 
mind  in  the  moment  she  heard  of  Wallace's  deathful  captivity. 

The  approach  of  night  favoured  her  design.  Harrying  to  her 
chamber,  she  dismissed  her  maids  with  the  prompt  excuse  that  she  was 
ill,  and  desired  not  to  be  disturbed  till  morning ;  then  bolting  the  door, 
she  quickly  habited  herself  in  the  page's  clothes,  which  she  had  so  care- 
fully preserved,  as  the  dear  memorial  of  her  happy  days  in  France ; 
and  dropping  from  her  window  into  the  pleasance  beneath,  ran  swifUy 
through  its  woody  precincts  towards  Dundee. 

Before  she  arrived  at  the  suburbs  of  Pertli,  her  tender  feet  became 
so  blistered,  she  found  the  necessity  of  stopping  at  the  first  cottage. 
But  her  perturbed  spirits  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  take  rest; 
and  she  answered  the  hospitable  offer  of  its  humble  owner,  with  a  re- 


*  SpottLiwood  insists  yory  ina«h  on  this  prediction  of  SrcUdown^  which  wu  r&A- 
fled  In  James,  in  the  ninth  degree  from  Bmce. 

By  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  the  antbor  of  this  work,  was  raviaing  it,  sod 
in  this  Tcry  page,  at  this  very  passajro,  jast  as  the  guns  wero  firing,  which  prodainwd 
Ui«  coronation  of  King  WiUiam  IV.,  the  8th  ofBeptember,  1981.— Tbovigh  seterd 
inilM  distant  from  the  royal  scene,  she  heaird  them,  and  ferrmtlj  imitod  htr 
**  Long  lire  the  anointed  descendant  of  the  Bruo«  sod  Plantagwet  !'* 
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qoett  that  he  would  go  into  the  town,  and  immediately  purchase  a  horse, 
to  carry  her  that  night  to  Dundee.  She  pat  her  purse  into  the  man's 
hand ;  who  without  farther  discussion  obeyed.  When  the  animal  was 
brought,  and  the  honest  Scot  returned  her  the  purse  with  its  remaining 
contents,  she  divided  them  with  him ;  and  turning  from  his  thanks, 
mounted  the  horse,  and  rode  away. 

About  an  hour  before  dawn,  she  arrived  within  view  of  the  ships 
lying  in  the  harbour  at  Dundee.  At  this  sight,  she  threw  herself  off 
the  panting  animal,  and  leaving  it  to  rest  and  liberty,  hastened  to  the 
beach.  A  gentle  breeze  blew  freshly  from  the  north-west ;  and  several 
vessels  were  heaving  their  anchors,  to  get  under  weigh.  *'  Are  any,'' 
demanded  she,  "  bound  for  the  Tower  of  London  ?" — ^'*  None,"  were 
the  replifl^.  Despair  was  now  in  her  heart,  and  gesture.  But  suddenly 
recollecting,  that  in  dressing  herself  for  flight,  she  had  not  taken  off 
the  jewels  she  usually  wore,  she  exclaimed  vnth  renovated  hope, 
"  Will  not  gold  tempt  some  one  to  carry  me  thither  1"  A  rough  Nor- 
wegian sailor  jumped  from  the  side  of  the  nearest  vessel,  and  readily 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  *'  My  life,"  rejoined  she,  "  or  a  necklace 
of  pearls,  shall  be  yours,  in  the  moment  you  land  me  at  the  Tower  of 
London."  The  man,  seeing  the  youth  and  agitation  of  the  seeming  boy 
doubted  his  power  to  perform  so  magnificent  a  promise,  and  was  half 
inclined  to  retract  his  assent ;  bat  Helen,  pointing  to  a  jewel  on  her 
finger,  as  a  proof  that  she  did  not  speak  of  things  beyond  her  reach,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  ;  and  pledging  his  word,  that,  wind  and  tide  in  his 
favour,  he  would  land  her  at  the  Tower  stairs ; — she,  as  if  all  happi- 
ness must  meet  her  at  that  point,  sprang  into  his  vessel.  The  sails 
were  nnfurled :  the  voices  of  the  men  chanted  forth  their  cheering  re- 
sponses on  clearing  the  harbour ;  and  Helen,  throwing  herself  along  the 
floor  of  her  little  cabin,  in  that  prostration  of  body  and  soul,  silently 
breathed  her  thanks  to  God,  for  being  indeed  launched  on  the  ocean, 
whose  waves,  she  trusted,  would  soon  convey  her  to  Wallace. 


■  • « 


CHAPTER  LXXXI.  • 

THE  THAMK8. 

Ov  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  one  in  which  Helen 
had  embarked,  the  little  ship  of  Dundee  entered  on  the  bright  bosom  of 
the  Nore.  While  she  sat  on  the  deck,  vratching  the  progress  of  the 
vessel  with  an  eager  spirit,  which  would  gladly  have  taken  wings  to 
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have  flown  to  the  object  of  her  Yoyage,  she  first  saw  the  m^estie 
waters  of  the  Thames.  Bat  it  was  a  tyninnoos  flood  to  her,  and  she 
marked  not  tlie  diverging  shores  crowned  with  palaces;  her  eyes 
looked  over  every  marbled  dome,  to  seek  the  black  summits  of  the 
Tower.  At  a  certain  point,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  spoke  throogh 
his  trumpet,  to  summon  a  pilot  from  the  land.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  obeyed.  The  Englishman  took  the  helm.  Helen  was  reclined 
on  a  coil  of  ropes  near  him.  He  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
Norwegian ;  and  she  listened  in  speechless  attention  to  a  recital,  which 
bound  up  her  every  sense  in  that  of  hearing.  The  captain  had  made 
some  unprincipled  jest  on  the  present  troubles  of  Scotland,  now  his 
adopted  country  from  his  commercial  interests ;  and,  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  "  that  he  thought  any  ruler  the  right  one  who  gave  hfti  a  free 
course  for  traffic."  In  answer  to  this  reinark,  and  with  an  observatioo 
not  very  flattering  to  the  Norwegian's  estimation  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  Englishman  mentioned  the  capture  of  the  once  renowned  champion 
of  Scotland.  Even  the  enemy  who  recounted  the  particulars,  showed 
a  ruth  in  the  recital,  which  shamed  the  man  who  had  benefited  hj  the 
patriotism  he  aflfected  to  despise,  and  for  which  Sir  William  Wallace 
was  now  likely  to  shed  his  blood. 

*'  I  was  present,"  continued  the  pilot,  "  when  the  brave  Scot  was 
put  on  the  raft,  which  carried  him  through  the  traitor's  gate  into  the 
Tower.  His  hands  and  feet  were  bound  with  iron;  but  his  bead 
owing  to  faintness  from  the  woundg  he  had  received  at  Lomloch,  was 
so  bent  down  on  his  breast,  as  he  reclined  on  the  float,  that  I  could  not 
then  see  his  face.  There  was  a  great  pause :  for  none  of  us,  when  he 
did  appear  in  sight,  could  shout  over  the  downfall  of  so  merciful  a  con- 
queror. Many  were  spectators  of  this  scene,  whose  lives  he  had 
spared  on  the  fields  of  Scotland  ;  and  my  brother  was  amongst  them. 
However,  that  I  might  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  man  who  has  so 
long  held  our  warlike  monarch  in  dread,  I  went  to  Westminster-hall  on 
the  day  appointed  for  his  trial.  The  great  judges  of  the  land,  and  al- 
most all  the  lords  besides,  were  there ;  and  a  very  grand  spectacle  thef 
made.  But  when  the  hall  door  was  opened,  and  the  dauntless  prisoner 
appeared,  then  it  was  that  I  saw  true  mi^esty ;  King  Edward  on  his 
jthrone,  never  looked  with  such  a  royal  air.  His  very  chains  seemed 
given  to  be  graced  by  him,  as  he  moved  through  the  parting  crowd  with 
th^step  of  one  who  had  been  used  to  have  all  his  accusers  at  his  feet 
Though  pale  with  loss  of  blood,  and  his  countenance  bore  traces  of  the 
suffering  occasioned  by  the  state  of  his  yet  unhealed  wounds,  bis  bead 
was  now  erect,  and  he  looked  with  undisturbed  dignity  on  all  aroand. 
The  Earl  of  GYouQOstoc^  'm\l<(mi^\\^<&  «nd  liberty  he  had  granted  at  Ber- 
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wick,  sat  on  the  right  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Bishop  Beck,  the  Lords 
de  Valence  and  Soulis,  with  one  Moateith  (who  it  seems  was  the  man 
that  betrayed  him  into  our  hands),  charged  him  with  high  treason 
against  the  life  of  King  £dward,  and  the  peace  of  his  Majesty^s  realms 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Grievous  were  the  accusations  brought 
against  him ;  and  bitter  the  revilings  with  which  he  was  denounced  as 
a  traitor  too  mischievous  to  deserve  any  show  of  mercy.  The  Earl  of 
Gloucester  at  last  rose  indignantly,  and,  in  energetic  and  respectful  terms, 
called  on  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  the  reverence  in  which  he  held  the 
tribunal  of  future  ages,  to  answer  for  himself! 

" '  On  this  adjuration,  brave  earl !'  replied  he,  *  I  will.' — O !  men  of 
Scotland,  what  a  voice  was  that !  In  it  was  all  honesty  and  nobleness ! 
and  a  murmur  arose  from  some  who  feared  its  power,  which  Gloucester 
was  obliged  to  check,  by  exclaiming  aloud  with  a  stem  countenance, — 
'  Silence,  while  Sir  William  Wallace  speaks.  He  who  disobeys,  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  take  into  custody !'  A  pause  succeeded ;  and  the  chief- 
tain, with  the  godlike  majesty  of  truth,  denied  the  possibility  of  being  a 
traitor,  where  he  never  had  owed  allegiance.  But  with  a  matchless 
fearlessness,  he  avowed  the  facts  alleged  against  him,  which  told  the 
havoc  he  had  made  of  the  English  on  the  Scottish  plains,  and  the  de- 
vastations he  had  afterwards  wrought  in  the  lands  of  England.  '  It 
was  a  son,'  cried  he,  *  defending  the  orphans  of'  his  father,  from  the  steel 
and  rapine  of  a  treacherous  friend !  It  was  the  sword  of  restitution, 
gathering,  on  that  false  friend's  fields,  the  harvest  he  had  ravaged  from 
theirs !'  He  spoke  more,  and  nobly ;  too  nobly  for  them  who  heard 
him.  They  rose  to  a  man,  to  silence  what  they  could  not  confute ;  — 
and  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  him ;  ^—  the  cruel  death 
of  a  traitor  !*  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  turned  pale  on  his  seat ;  but 
the  countenance  of  Wallace  was  unmoved.  As  he  was  led  forth,  I  fol- 
lowed ;  and  saw  the  young  Le  de  Spencer,  with  several  other  reprobate 
gallants  of  our  court,  ready  to  receive  him.  With  shameful  mockery 
they  threw  laurels  on  his  head,  and  with  torrents  of  derision,  told  him 
—  it  was  meet  they  should  so  salute  the  champion  of  Scotland  If 
Wallace  glanced  on  them  a  look,  which  spoke  pity,  rather  than  con- 
tempt ;  and,  with  a  serene  countenance,  he  followed  the  warden  towards 

*  The  words  of  each  a  sentence  are  too  horrible  to  be  registered  here.  1  read  thera 
(when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Eden)  in  the  original  death- 
warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  signed  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth ;  and  their  sangninary  Im- 
port, wonld  be  too  dreadfnl  for  banianity  to  credit  their  execution,  did  we  not  know  thai 
ti  has  been  done. 

tin  the  tradition  of  this  etrenmstaneo,  it  is  sald^Uiat  \tv  *©t«ti\Xi«t  or<»«u«a.\^sEv 
with  a  wreath  of  laorel ;  but;  for  obvloaa  reli80Ii^  I  V*v«  aWVCLc  ci\kMv\Eft&.  \Xv^  x«st«»:^*. 
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the  Tower.    The  hirelings  of  his  accusers  loaded  him  with  ioTectires 
as  he  passed  along ;  but  the  populace,  who  beheld  his  noble  mien,  with 
those  individuals  who  had  heard  of,  while  many  had  felt,  his  generous 
virtues,  deplored  and  wept  his  sentence.     To-morrow,  at  saorise,  be' 
dies." 

Helenas  face  being  overshadowed  by  the  feathers  of  her  hat,  the 
agony  of  her  mind  could  not  have  been  read  in  her  conntenance,  had 
the  good  Southron  been  sufficiently  uninterested  in  his  story  to  regard 
the  sympathy  of  others ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  the  last  dresdfol 
words,  "to-morrow,  at  sunrise,  he  dies!"  she  started  from  her  seat; 
her  horror-struck  senses  apprehended  nothing  further,  and  taming  to  the 
Norwegian,  "Captain,"  cried  she,  "I  most  reach  the  Tower  this 
night  I"  —  "  Impossible,"  was  the  reply :  "  the  tide  will  not  take  us  up 
till  to-monow  at  noon." — "Then  the  wsTes  must!"  cried  she, and 
frantically  rushing  towards  the  ship's  side,  ^e  would  haye  thrown  her- 
self into  the  water,  had  not  the  pilot  caught  her  arm.  "  Boy !"  said 
he,  "are  you  mad?  your  action,  your  looks — ^"  —  "No,"  interrupted 
she,  wringing  her  hands ;  "  but  in  the  Tower  I  must  be  this  night,  or— 
Oh !  God  of  mercy,  end  my  misery !"  The  unutterable  anguish  of 
her  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture,  excited  a  suspicion  in  the  Eng- 
lishman, that  this  youth  was  connected  with  the  Scottish  chief;  and 
not  choosing  to  hint  his  surmise  to  the  unfeeling  Norwegian,  in  a  diffe- 
rent tone,  he  exhorted  Helen  to  composure,  and  offered  her  his  own 
boat,  which  was  then  towed  at  the  aide  of  the  vessel,  to  take  her  to  the 
Tower.  Helen  grasped  the  pilot's  rough  hand,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
gratitude  pressed  it  to  her  lips ;  then  forgetful  of  her  engagements  with 
the  insensible  man  who  stood  unmoved  by  his  side,  sprang  into  &e  boat 
The  Norwegian  followed  her,  and  in  a  threatening  tone  demanded  his 
hire.  She  now  recollected  it;  and  putting  her  hand  into  her  vest, 
gave  him  the  string  of  pearls  which  had  been  her  necklace.  He  was 
satisfied,  and  the  boat  pushed  off. 

The  cross,  the  cherished  memorial  of  her  hallowed  meeting  with 
Wallace  in  the  chapel  of  Snawdown,  and  which  always  hnng  suspended 
on  her  bosom,  was  now  in  her  hand,  and  pressed  close  to  her  heait 
The  rowers  plied  their  oars :  and  her  eyes,  with  a  gaze,  as  if  they 
would  pierce  the  horizon,  looked  intently  onward,  while  the  men  la- 
boured through  the  tide.  Even  to  see  the  walls,  which  contained  Wal- 
lace, seemed  to  promise  her  a  degree  of  comfort,  she  dared  hardly  hope 
herself  fated  to  enjoy.  At  last  the  awful  battlements  of  England's 
state  prison  rose  before  her.  She  could  not  mistake  them.  "  That  is 
the  Tower,"  said  one  of  the  rowers.  A  shriek  escaped  her ;  and  in- 
sttintiy  covering  Yiei  Uj^^  miSci  Vet  \)S»Av^^  \x«A.  ^a  ^hat  from  her 
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sight  those  very  walls  she  had  so  long  sought  amongst  the  clouds. 
They  imprisoned  Wallace !  He  groaned  within  their  confines !  and 
their  presence  paralysed  her  heart. 

^*  Shall  I  die  before  I  reach  thee,  Wallace  ?"  was  the  question  her 
almost  flitting  soul  uttered,  as  she,  trembling,  yet  with  swift  steps,  as- 
cended the  stone  stairs  which  led  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Tower.  She  flew  through  the  diflTerent  courts,  to  the  one  in 
which  stood  the  prison  of  Wallace.  One  of  the  boatmen,  being  barge- 
man to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  as  a  pririleged  person  conducted 
her  unmolested  through  every  ward,  till  she  reached  the  place  of  her 
destination.  There  she  dismissed  him,  with  a  ring  from  her  finger  as 
his  reward  ;  and  passing  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  kept  guard  before  a 
large  porch  that  Jed  to  the  dungeons,  she  entered,  and  found  herself  in 
an  immense  paved  room.  A  single  sentinel  stood  at  the  end,  near  to 
an  iron  grating,  or  small  portcullis  :  there,  then,  was  Wallace  !  For- 
getting her  disguise  and  situation,  in  the  frantic  eagerness  of  her  pur- 
suit, she  hastily  advanced  to  the  man  : — ^''  Let  me  pass  to  Sir  William 
Wallace,"  cried  she,  "  and  treasures  shall  be  your  reward !" — ^**  Whose 
treasures  ?  my  pretty  page/'  demanded  the  soldier :  *^  I  dare  not,  were 
it  at  the  suit  of  the  Countess  of  Gloucester  herself." — **  Oh !"  cried 
Helen ;  "  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  than  any  countess  in  the  land,  take 
this  jewelled  bracelet,  and  let  me  pass!" 

The  man,  misapprehending  the  words  of  this  adjuration,  at  sight  of 
the  diamonds,  supposing  the  page  must  come  from  the  queen,  no  longer 
demurred.  Putting  the  bracelet  into  his  bosom.,  he  whispered  Helen, 
that,  as  he  granted  this  permission  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  she  must  con- 
ceal herself  in  the  interior  chamber  of  the  prisoner's  dungeon,  should 
any  person  from  the  warden  visit  him  during  their  interview.  She 
readily  promised  this :  and  he  informed  her  that,  when  through  this 
door,  she  would  cross  two  other  apartments,  the  bolts  to  the  entrances 
of  which  she  must  undraw ;  and  tlieo,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  pas- 
sage, a  door,  fastened  by  a  latch,  would  admit  her  to  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace. With  these  words,  the  soldier  removed  the  massy  bars,  and 
Helen  entered. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIL 

THE  TOWER   OF  LONDON. 

Helenas  fleet  steps  carried  her  in  a  few  minutes  through  the  inter- 
vening dungeons  to  the  door  which  would  restore  to  her  eyes  the  being 
witli  whose  life  her  existence  seemed  blended.  The  bolts  had  yielded 
to  her  hands.  The  iron  latch  now  gave  way  ;  and  the  ponderoos  oak 
grating  dismally  on  its  hinges,  she  looked  forward  and  beheld  the  ob- 
ject of  all  her  solicitude,  leaning  along  a  conch ;  a  stone  table  was  be- 
fore him,  at  which  he  seemed  writing.  He  raised  his  head  at  the 
sound.  The  peace  of  virtue  was  in  his  eyes ;  and  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
as  if  he  had  expected  some  angel  visitant. 

The  first  glance  at  his  pale,  but  heavenly,  countenance,  struck  to 
the  heart  of  Helen ;  teneration,  anguish,  shame,  all  rushed  on  her  at 
once.  She.  was  in  his  presence !  but  how  might  he  turn  from  conso- 
lations he  had  not  sought !  The  intemperate  passion  of  her  step-mother 
now  glared  before  her  :  his  contempt  of  the  Countesses  unsolicited  ad- 
vances appeared  ready  to  be  extended  to  her  rash  daughter-in-law; 
and,  with  an  irrepressible  cry,  which  seemed  to  breathe  out  her  life, 
Helen  would  have  fled  ;  but  her  filing  limbs  bent  under  her,  and  she 
fell  senseless  into  the  dungeon.  WaUace  started  from  his  recliniof 
position.  He  thought  his  senses  must  deceive  him, — and  yet  the 
shriek  was  Lady  Helenas !  He  had  heard  the  same  cry  on  the  Pent- 
land  hills ;  in  the  chamber  of  Chateau  Gralliard !  He  arose  agitated ; 
he  approached  the  prostrate  youth ;  and  bending  to  the  inanimate  form, 
took  off  the  plumed  hat ;  he  parted  the  heavy  locks  which  fell  over  the 
face,  and  recognised  the  features  of  her  who  alone  had  ever  shared  his 
meditations  with  his  Marion.  He  sprinkled  water  on  her  face  and  hands: 
he  touched  her  cheek ;  it  was  ashy  cold,  and  the  chill  struck  to  his  heart 
"  Helen !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  Helen,  awake  !     Speak  to  thy  friend !" 

Still  she  was  motionless.  "  Dead !"  cried  he,  with  increased  emo- 
tion. "  Gone  BO  soon ! — Gone  to  tell  my  Marion,  that  her  Wallace 
comes.  Blessed  angel  !**  cried  he,  clasping  her  to  his  breast,  with  ao 
energy  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  "  take  me,  take  me  with  thee !" 
The  pressure,  the  voice,  roused  the  dormant  life  of  Helen.  With  a 
torturing  sigh,  she  unsealed  her  eyes  from  the  death-like  load  that  ojh 
pressed  them,  and  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Wallace. 

All  her  wandering  senses,  which  from  the  first  promulgation  of  bis 
dangeir  had  been  k^vt  iti  ^  Vve^ildered  state,  now  rallied  ;  and,  in  re- 
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covered  sanity,  smote  her  to  the  soul.  Though  still  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  at  the  &te  which  threatened  to  tear  him  from  her  and  life,  she 
now  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  so  trampled  on  the  retreating 
modesty  of  her  nature,  as  to  have  brought  herself  thus  into  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  in  a  voice  of  horror,  of  despair,  believing  that  she  had  for 
ever  destroyed  herself  in  his  opinion,  she  exclaimed,  **  Blessed  Mary ! 
how  came  I  here  ? — ^1  am  lost, — ^and  innocently  ; — but  who  can  read 
the  heart  1" 

She  lay  in  hopeless  misery  on  his  breast,  with  her  eyes  again  closed, 
almost  unconscious  of  the  pillow  on  which  she  leaned.  **  Lady  Helen,'* 
returned  he,  **  was  it  other  than  Wallace  you  sought,  in  the^  dun- 
geons 1  I  dared  to  think,  that  the  Parent  we  both  adore,  had  sent  you 
hither,  to  be  his  harbinger  of  consolation  !"  Recalled  to  self-posses- 
sion, by  the  kindness  of  these  words,  Helen  turned  her  head  on  his 
bosom,  and  in  a  burst  of  grateful  tears,  hardly  articulated,  '*  And  will 
yoa  not  abhor  me,  for  this  act  of  madness  >  But  I  was  not  myself. 
And  yet,  where  should  I  live  or  die,  but  at  the  feet  of  my  benefactor  ?" 
The  steadfast  soul  of  Wallace  was  subdued  by  this  language,  and  the 
manner  of  its  utterance.  It  was  the  disinterested  dictates  of  a  pure, 
though  agitated,  spirit,  which,  he  now  was  convinced,  did  most  exclu- 
sively love  him,  but  with  the  passion  of  an  angel ;  and  the  tears  of  a 
sympathy,  which  spoke  their  kindred  natures,  stole  from  his  eyes,  as  he 
bent  his  cheek  on  her  head.  She  felt  them ;  and  rejoicing  in  such  an 
assurance,  that  she  yet  possessed  his  esteem,  a  blessed  calm  diffused 
itself  over  her  jnind,  and  raising  herself,  with  a  look  of  virtuous  confi- 
dence, she  exclaimed,  "  Theif  you  do  understand  me,  Wallace  ?  you 
pardon  me,  this  apparent  forgetfulness  of  my  sex ;  and  you  recognise  a 
true  sister  in  Helen  Mar?    I  may  administer  to  that  noble  heart,  till 

^    She  paused,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  then  clasping  his  hand  in 

both  hers,  in  bitter  agony  added,  "  till  we  meet  in  heaven !" 

**  And  blissful,  dearest  saint,  will  be  our  union  there,"  replied  he, 
*'  where  soul  meets  soul,  unencumbered  of  these  earthly  fetters ;  and 
mingles  with  each  other,  even  as  thy  tender  tear-drops  now  glide  into 
mine !  But  there,  my  Helen,  we  shall  never  weep.  No  heart  will  be 
left  unsatisfied ;  no  spirit  will  mourn  in  unrequited  love ;  for  that  happy 
region  is  the  abode  of  love  : — of  love  without  the  defilements,  or  the 
disquietudes  of  mortality  ;  for  there  it  is  an  everlasting  pure  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  full,  diffusive  tenderness ;  which,  penetrating  all  hearts,  unites 
the  whole  in  one  spirit  of  boundless  love,  in  the  bosom  of  our  God ! 
Who,  the  source  of  all  love,  as  John  the  beloved  disciple  saith,  *  so 
loved  a  lost  world,  that  he  sent  his  only  Son,  to  tedftenv  xVI^^xol^^a  ^\^^% 
and  to  bring  it  to  eternal  blessedness  V  " 
20* 
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"  Ah !"  cried  Helen,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  in  holy  eothu- 
siasm ;  "join  then  your  prayers  with  mine,  most  revered  of  friends,  that 
I  may  be  admitted  into  such  blessedness !  Petition  our  God,  to  forgire 
me ;  and  do  you  forgive  me,  that  I  have  sometimes  envied  the  love  yoa 
bear  your  Marion !  But  I  now  love  her  so  entirely,  that  to  be  hers, 
and  your  ministering  spirit  in  Paradise,  would  amply  satisfy  my  sod." 
— "  O  !  Helen,"  cried  Wallace,  grasping  her  uplmed  hands  in  his,  aod 
clasping  them  to  his  heart,  "  thy  soul  and  Marion's  are  indeed  one,  and 
as  one  I  love  ye !" 

This  unlocked  for  declaration,  almost  overpowered  Helen  in  its 
flood  of  happiness ;  and,  with  a  smile,  which  seemed  to  picture  the 
very  heavens  opening  before  her,  she  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  to  a 
crucifix,  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  bowing  her  head  on  its  pedestal, 
was  lost  in  the  devotion  of  rapturous  gratitude. 

At  this  juncture,  when,  perhaps,  the  purest  bliss  that  ever  descended 
on  woman^s  heart,  now  glowed  in  that  of  Helen,  the  Earl  of  Glonce»> 
ter  entered.  His  were  not  visits  of  consolation  ;  for  he -knew  that  his 
friend,  who  had  built  his  heroism  on  the  rock  of  Christianity,  did  not 
require  the  comfortings  of  any  mortal  hand.  *  At  sight  of  him,  Wal- 
lace, pointing  to  the  kneeling  Helen,  beckoned  him  into  the  inner  cell, 
where  his  8tra^^*pflIet  lay ;  and  there,  in  a  low  voice,  declared  who  she 
was ;  and  requested  the  Earl  to  use  his  authority  to  allow  her  to  remain 
with  him  to  the  last.  *'  After  that,"  said  he,  "  I  rely  on  you,  generoos 
Gloucester,  to  convey  safely  back  to  her  country,  a  being,  who  seems 
to  have  nothing  of  earth  about  her,  but  the  terrestrial  body  which  en- 
shrines her  angelic  soul !" 

The  sound  of  a  voice  speaking  with  Wallace  aroused  Helen  from 
her  happy  trance.  Alarmed  that  it  might  be  the  fatal  emissaries  of  the 
tyrant,  come  prematurely  to  summon  him  to  his  last  hour,  she  started 
on  her  feet ;  "  Where  are  you,  Wallace  ?"  cried  she,  looking  distract- 
edly around  her ;  ^*  I  must  be  with  you,  even  in  death !" 

Hearing  her  fearful  cry, 'he  hastened  into  the  dungeon,  and  relieved 
her  immediate  terror,  by  naming  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  followed 
him.  The  conviction  that  Wallace  was  under  mortal  sentence,  which 
the  idea  of  his  eternal  bliss  had  almost  obliterated,  now  rushed  upon 
her  with  redoubled  horrors.  This  world  again  rose  before  her  in  the 
person  of  Gloucester.  It  reminded  her,  that  she  and  Wallace  were 
not  yet  passed  into  the  hereafter,  whose  anticipated  joys  had  wrapt  her  ' 
in  such  sweet  elysium .  He  had  yet  the  bitter  cup  of  death  to  drink  to  tlie 
dregs ;  and  all  of  human  weakness  again  writhed  in  her  breast  "  And 
i^  there  no  hope  V  cried  she^  looking  earnestly  on  the  distuibed  (ace  of 
Gloucester.     "  AYv\  cotvAvicX.  i»^  V*  ^y&\v«i\<»b&  \xwh,V    If  teais,  if  a 
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breaking  heart,  can  avail,  I  will  kneel  before  him,  for  the  life  of  my 
fether^s  friend  !  I  will  die  before  him ;  only  let  Sir  William  Wallace 
lire !" 

''  Dearest  siater  of  my  soul  V  cried  Wallace,  throwing  his  arms 
around  her  agitated  figure,  "  thy  knees  shall  never  bend  to  any,  less  than 
God,  for  me !  Did  He  will  my  longer  pilgrimage  on  this  earh,  of  which 
my  spirit  is  already  weary,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  human 
tyrant  to  hold  me  in  these  bonds/  I  am  content  to  go,  my  Helen  ;  and 
angels  whisper  me,  that  thy  bridal  bed  will  be  William  Wallace^s  grave  !'* 
She  spoke  not,  but  at  this  assurance  looked  up  to  him  with  a  blush  of 
delight : — ^with  such  delight,  the  vestal  consigns  herself  to  the  cloister : 
with  such  delight,  the  widowed  mourner  lays  her  head  to  rest,  on  the 
tomb  of  him  she  loved. — But  with  such  delight,  none  are  acquainted, 
who  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  wedded  to  the  soul  of  a  beloved  being, 
when  the  body,  which  was  once  its  vestment,  lies  mouldering  in  the 
earth. 

Gloucester  contemplated  this  chaste  union  of  two  spotless  hearts, 
with  an  admiration  almost  amounting  to  devotion.  '*  Gentle  lady," 
said  he,  **  the  message  that  I  came  to  impart  to  Sir  William  Wallace 
bears  with  it  a  show  of  hope ;  and,  I  trust,  that  your  tender  spirit  will 
be  as  persuasive,  as  consolatory.  A  deputation  had  just  arrived  from 
onr  border  counties,  headed  by  the  good  Barons  De  Hilton  and  De 
Blenkinsopp,*  praying  the  royal  mercy  for  their  gallant  foe  ;  who  had 
been  so  generous  to  them,  they  set  forth,  in  their  extremity ;  and  the 
king  was  listening  to  them,  with  what  temper  I  know  not,  when  a  pri- 
vate embassy  most  opportunely  made  its  appearance  from  France,  on 
the  same  errand.  In  short,  to  negotiate  with  Edward,  for  the  safety  of 
oar  friend,  as  a  prince  of  that  realm.  I  left  the  ambassadors,"  continued 
the  Earl,  turning  to  Wallace,  "  in  debate  with  his  Majesty ;  and  he  has 
at  length  granted  a  suspension ;  nay,  has  even  promised  a  repeal  of  the 
horrible  injustice,  that  was  to  be  completed  to-morrow :  if  you  can  be 
brought  to  accord  with  certain  proposals,  now  to  be  laid  before  you. — 
Accept  them,  and  Edward  will  comply  with  all  King  Philip^s  demands 
in  your  behalf." 

'*  And  you  will  accept  them  ?"  cried  Helen,  in  a  tumult  of  hope. 

*  Tlieee  two  worthy  barons  have  been  noted  before  m  klnamen.  There  tre  vumj 
w<ld  legends  extent,  abont  the  castle  of  Hilton,  and  tho  apparition  of  the  last  male  heir, 
a  boy,  who  still  haants  Its  old  heathy  hills.  The  domains  of  his  brother  bsion,  too, 
hsTe  fallen  to  .the  female  line,  the  daughters  of  whom  were  of  old  proverbtally  ealled 
"  the  fair-handod ;"  and  the  sons  "  the  straight-handed."— My  own  revered  moUvtsi^-^XiSfc 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  nsme,  bore  the  double  attrlbatA^VivYvet  o^^"a\!l^^fiD^.'«^»A.«A. 
onoe  beauUftel  person. 
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The  commaDication  of  Gloucester  had  made  no  change  in  the  equable 
pulse  of  Wallace ;  and  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  tender  pity  upon  her 
animated  countenance,  **  The  proposals  of  Edward  are  too  likely  to  be 
snares  for  that  honour,  which  I  would  hear  with  me  uncontamiaated  to 
the  grave.  Therefore,  dearest  consoler  of  my  last  hours,  do  not  gire 
way  to  hopes,  which  a  greater  King  tlian  Edward  may  command  me 
to  disappoint."  Helen  bowed  her  head  in  silence.  The  colour  again 
faded  from  her  cheek,  and  despair  once  more  seized  on  her  heart. 

Gloucester  resumed  ;  and,  afler  narrating  some  particulars  concern- 
ing the  conference  between  the  King  and  the  ambassadors,  he  suggested 
the  impracticability  of  secretly  retaining  Lady  Helen,  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  the  state  dungeon.  "  I  dare  noi,*^  continued  he,  "  be  piivj 
to  her  presence  here,  and  yet  conceal  it  from  the  King.  I  know  not 
what  messengers  he  may  send,  to  impart  his  conditioiiiis  to  you ;  and, 
should  she  be  discovered,  Edward,  doubly  incensed,  would  tear  her 
from  you ;  and,  as  an  accessory,  so  involve  me  in  his  displeasure,  that 
I  should  be  disabled  from  serving  either  of  you  farther.  Were  I  so  to 
honour  his  feelings  as  a  man,  as  to  mention  it  to  him,  I  do  not  beliere 
that  he  would  oppose  her  wishes ;  but  how  to  reveal  such  a  circum- 
stance with  any  regard  to  her  fair  fame,  I  know  not ;  for  all  are  not 
sufficiently  virtuons,  to  helieve  her  spotless  innocence.*^  Helen  hastily 
interrupted  Gloucester,  and  with  firmness  said,  "  When  I  entered  these 
walls,  the  world  and  I  parted  for  ever.  The  good,  or  the  evil  opinion,  of 
the  impure  in  heart,  can  never  a^ect  me : — ^they  shall  never  see  me 
more.  The  innocent  will  judge  me  by  themselves,  and  by  the  end  of 
my  race.  I  came  to  minister  with  a  sister*8  duty,  to  my  own  and  mj 
father's  preserver  ;  and  while  he  abides  here,  I  will  never-  consent  to 
leave  his  fbet.  When  he  goes  hence,  if  it  be  to  bless  mankind  agaio, 
I  shall  find  the  longest  life  too  short  to  pour  forth  all  my  gratitude ;  and 
for  tliat  purpose  I  will  dedicate  myself  in  some  nunnery  of  my  native 
land.  But  should  he  be  taken  from  a  world,  so  unworthy  of  him,— 
soon,  very  soon,  I  shall  cease  to  feel  its  aspersions,  in  the  grave.** 

"  No  aspersions,  which  I  can  avert,  dearest  Helen,"  ched  WaUaee, 
'*  shall  ever  tarnish  the  fame  of  one,  wnose  purity  can  only  be  tran- 
scended by  her  who  is  now  made  perfect  iV  heaven !  Consent,  noblest 
of  women,  to  wear  for  the  few  days  I  mw  yet  linger  here,  a  name, 
which  thy  sister  angel  has  sanctified  to  me.\  Give  me  a  legal  right  to 
call  you  mine,  and  Edward  himself  will  not  vien  dare  to  divide  what 
God  has  joined  together  I" 

Helen  paused— even  her  heart  seemed  to  ceai^its  pulsation,  in  the 
awfiil  moment.  Did  she  hear  aright?  and  was  she  indeed  going  to  in- 
vade the  righta  of  tYie  m^e^  ^^  VvaA  ^^  i^^w^^hi^  \)v^^«jrd  as  the 
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8oIe  object  of  Wallace^s  dearest  wishes  ?  Oh,  do  :  it  was  not  the 
lover,  that  shone  in  his  luminous  eyes ;  it  Avas  not  the  mistress  that 
glowed  in  her  bosom  I  Words  might  be  breathed ;  but  no  change 
would  be  wrought  in  the  souls  of  them,  who  were  already  separated 
from  the  earth.  With  these  thoughts  Helen  turned  towards  Wallace ; 
she  attempted  to  answer,  but  the  words  died  on  the  seraphic  smile 
which  beamed  upon  her  lips,  and  she  dropped  her  hoad  upon  his  breast. 

Gloucester,  who  saw  no  other  means  of  ensuring  to  his  friend  the 
comfort  of  her  society,  was  rejoiced  at  this  mutual  resolution.  He  had 
longed  to  propose  it ;  but  considering  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation, 
knew  not  how  to  do  so,  without  seeming  to  mock  their  sensibility  and 
fate.  It  was  now  near  midnight:  and  having  read  the  consent  of 
Helen,  in  the  tender  emotion  which  denied  her  speech,  without  further 
delay  he  quitted  the  apartment,  to  summon  the  confessor  of  the  warden 
to  unite  their^nds. 

On  his  re-entrance  he  found  Helen  sitting,  dissolved  in  tears,  with 
her  band  clasped  in  his  fnend^s.  The  sacred  rite  was  soon  performed, 
which  endowed  her  with  all  the  claims  upon  Wallace,  which  her  de- 
voted heart  had  so  long  contemplated  with  resigned  hopelessness : — to 
be  his  help-mate  on  earth,  his  partner  in  the  tomb,  his  dear  companion 
in  heaven !  With  the  last  benediction,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  put  his  hand  to  her  lips  in  eloquent  silence.  Gloucester, 
with  a  look  of  kind  farewell,  withdrew  with  the  priest. 

''  Thou,  noble  daughter,  of  the  noblest  Scot!''  said  Wallace,  raising 
her  from  the  ground,  "  this  bosom  is  thy  place,  and  not  my  feet.  Long. 
It  will  not  be  given  me  to  hold  thee  here :  but  even  in  the  hours  or 
years  of  our  separation,  my  spirit  will  hover  near  thee,  to  bear  thine  to 
our  everlasting  home." 

The  heart  of  Helen  alternately  beat  violently,  and  stopped,  as  if  the 
vital  currents  were  suddenly  impeded.  Hope  and  fear  agitated  her  by 
tarns ;  but  clinging  to  the  flattering  ideas,  which  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
bassadors had  excited,  she  timidly  breathed  a  hope,  that,  by  the  present 
interference  of  King  Philip,  Edward  might  not  be  found  inexorable. 

"  Disturb  not  the  holy  composure  of  your  soul,  by  such  an  expecta- 
tion," returned  Wallace ;  *'  I  know  my  adversary  too  well,  to  anticipate 
his  relinquishing  the  object  of  his  vengeance,  but  at  a  price  more  in- 
famous than  the  most  ignoble  death.  Therefore,  best  beloved  of  all  on 
earth !  look  for  no  deliverance  for  thy  Wallace,  but  what  passes  through 
the  grave ;  and  to  me,  dearest  Helen,  its  gates  are  on  golden  hinges 
taming ;  for  all  is  light  and  bliss  which  shines  on  me  from  within  their 
courts !" 

Helen's  thoughts,  in  the  idea  of  hia  beu\^  \ftXTv  ^iwiv\v«t>^w^^  ^^"^ 
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wrest  themselves  from  the  direful  images  of  his  ezecation ;  she  ahad- 
dered,  and  in  faltering  accents  replied,  "  Ah !  could  we  glide  from  sleep, 
into  so  blessed  a  death,  I  would  hail  it,  even  for  thee !  But  the  threat- 
ened horrors ;  should  they  fall  on  thy  sacred  head,  will  in  that  hoor, 
I  trust,  also  divorce  my  soul  from  this  grievous  world  !*' 

"  Not  so,  my  Helen,"  returned  he ;  "  keep  not  thy  dear  eyes  for 
ever  fixed  on  the  gloomy  appendages  of  death.  The  scaffold,  and  the 
grave,  have  nought  to  do  with  the  immortal  soul ;  it  cannot  be  wounded 
by  the  one,  nor  confined  by  the  other.  And,  is  not  the  soul,  thy  foil 
and  perfect  Wallace  ?  It  is  that,  which  now  speaks  to  thee ;  which 
will  cherish  thy  beloved  idea,  for  ever.  Lament  not,  then,  how  soon 
this  body,  its  mere  apparel,  is  laid  down  in  the  dust.  But  rejoice  still 
in  my  existence,  which,  through  Him  who  '  led  captivity  captive,^  will 
never  know  a  pause!  Comfort  then  tliy  heart,  my  sou^s  dear  sister, 
and  sojourn  a  little  while  on  this  earth,  to  bear  witness  for  thy  Wallace, 
to  the  friends  he  loves." 

Helen,  who  felt  the  import  of  his  words  in  her  heart,  gently  bowed 
her  head,  and  he  proceeded :  — 

*^  As  the  first,  who  stemmed  with  me  the  torrent,  whiefa,  with  God's 
help,  we  so. often  laid  into  a  calm,  1  mention  to  you  my  faithful  men  of 
Lanark.  Many  of  them  bled,  and  died  in  the  contest;  and  to  their  or- 
phans, with  the  children  of  those  who  yet  survive,  I  consign  all  of  tli^ 
world's  wealth  that  yet  belongs  to  William  Wallace :  fillerslie  and  its 
estates  are  theirs.*  —  To  Bruce,  my  sovereign  and  my  friend  —  the 
loved  companion  of  the  hour  in  which  I  freed  you,  my  Helen,  from  the 
arms  of  violence !  To  him  I  bequeath  this  heart,  knit  to  him  by  bonds 
more  dear  than  even  loyalty.  Bear  it  to  him ;  and  when  he  is  sum- 
moned to  his  heavenly  throne,  then  let  his  heart  and  mine  fiU  up  one 
urn.  To  Lord  Ruthven,  to  BothweU,  to  Lookhart,  to  Scrymgeour, 
and  to  Kirkpatrick,  I  give  my  prayers  and  blessings." — 

Here  Wallace  paused.  Helen  had  listened  to  him  with  a  holy  at- 
tention, which  hardly  allowed  a  sigh  to  breathe  from  her  stead&st 
heart ;  she  spoke ;  but  the  voice  was  scarcely  audible :  — '*  And  what 
for  him,  who  loves  you,  dearer  than  life  1  for  Edwin  ?  He  cannot  be 
forgotten !"  Wallace  started  at  this :  then  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
death  of  that  too  faithful  friend  I  In  a  hurrying  accent  he  replied, 
''Never  forgotten!  01  Helen!  I  asked  for  him  life;  and  Heaven 
gave  him  long  life,  even  for  ever  and  ever!"  Helen'^s  eyes  met  his, 
with  a  look  of  -iwfol  enquiry ;  "  That  would  mean,  he  is  gone  before 
you  ?"   The  countenance  of  Wallace  answered  her.    "  Happy  Edwin  I" 
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cried  she,  and  the  tears  rained  over  her  cheeks  as  she  bent  her  head  on 
her  arms.  Wallace  continued  ;  *'  He  laid  down  his  life,  to  preserre 
mine,  in  the  hovel  of  Lnmloch.  The  false  Monteith  could  get  no 
Scot,  to  lay  hands  on  their  true  defender ;  and  even  the  foreign  ruffians 
he  broaght  to  the  task,  might  have  spared  the  noble  boy, -but  an  arrow 
from  the  tniter  himself  pierced  his  heart.  Contention  was  then  no 
more,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  follow  him." 

*'  What  a  desert  is  the  world  become  1"  exclaimed  Helen  ;  then 
turning  on  Wallace  with  a  saint-like  smile,  she  added,  *'  I  would  hardly 
now  withhold  you.  Yon  will  bear  him  Helenas  love,  and  tell  him,  how 
soon  I  shall  be  with  yoo.  —  If  our  father  wilU  not  allow  my  heart  to 
break,  in  his  mercy  he  may  take  my  soul,  in  the  prayers  which  I  shall 
hourly  breathe  to  himl'*  —  "Thou  hast  been  lent  to  me,  as  my  sweet 
consolation  here,  my  Helen,"  replied  he ;  *'and  the  Almighty  dispenser 
of  that  comfort,  will  not  long  banish  you  from  the  object  of  your  inno- 
cent wishes." 

While  they  thus  ponred  into  each  other^s  bosoms  the  inefiable  balm 
of  friendship's  purest  tenderness,  the  eyes  of  Wallace  insensibly  closed. 
"  Your  gentle  influence,"  gently  murmured  he,  "  brings  that  sleep  to 
my  eye-lids,  which  has  not  visited  them  since  I  first  entered  these  walls. 
Like  my  Marion,  Helen,  thy  presence  brings  healing  on  its  wings." — 
^  Sleep,  then,"  replied  she,  "  and  Marion's  angel  spirit  will  keep  watch 
with  mine." 

—^^ 


CHAPTER   LXXXIII. 

THK   STATX   DUNOEOH. 

Though  lUl  the  furies  of  the  elements  seemed  let  loose,  to  rage 
around  the  walls  of  the  dungeon,  still  Wallace  slept  in  the  loud  uproar. 
Calm  was  within ;  and  the  warfare  of  the  world  could  not  disturb 
the  balmy  rest  into  which  the  angel  of  peace  had  steeped  his  senses. 
From  this  profound  repose,  he  iras  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  Glou- 
cester. Helen  had  just  sunk  into  a  light  slumber ;  but  the  first  words 
of  the  Eari  aroused  ber,  and  rising,  she  followed  her  beloTcd  Wallace 
to  his  side. 

Gloucester  put  a  scroll  into  the  hand  of  Wallace :  —  "Sign  that," 
said  he,  *'  and  you  are  free.     I  know  not  its  contents ;  but  the  King 
commissioned  me,  as  a  mark  of  his  grace,  to  be  the  messen^et  <^<^^sca. 
release." 
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Wallace  read  the  conditions ;  and  the  colour  deepened  on  his  cheek, 
as  his  eye  met  each  article.  "  He  was  to  reyeal  the  asylum  of  Bruce ; 
to  forswear  Scotland  for  ever ;  and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Edward ;  the  seal  of  which  should  be  the  English  earldom  of  Clere- 
land !"  Wallace  closed  the  parchment.  '^  King  Edward  knows  well 
what  will  be  my  reply ;  I  need  not  speak  it."  — ''  You  will  accept  his 
terms?"  asked  the  Earl. 

*'  Not  to  ensure  me  a  life  of  ages,  with  all  earthly  bliss  my  portion ! 
I  have  spoken  to  these  offers  before.  Read  them,  my  noble  friend ; 
and  then  give  him^  as  mine,  the  answer  that  would  be  yours."  Glou- 
cester obeyed ;  and  wl^le  his  eyes  were  bent  on  tbe  parchment,  those 
of  Helen  were  fixed  on  her  almost  worshipped  husband :  she  looked 
through  his  beaming  countenance,  into  his  very  soul ;  and  there  saw 
the  sublime  purpose  that  consigned  Ms  unbending  head  to  the  seaifokl. 
When  Gloucester  had  finished,  covered  with  the.  bumiifg  blush  of 
shame,  he  crushed  the  disgraceful  scroll  in  his  hand  ;  and  exclaimed, 
with  honourable  vehemence,  against  the  deep  duplicity,  and  deeper 
cruelty  of  his  father-in-law,  so  to  mock,  by  base  subterfuges,  the  em- 
bassy of  France,  and  its  noble  object 

**  This  is  the  morning  in  which  I  was  to  have  met  my  fate !"  re- 
plied Wallace.  "  Tell  this  tyrant  of  the  earth,  that  I  am  even  noir 
ready  to  receive  the  last  stroke  of  his  injustice. — In  the  peaceful  grave, 
my  Helen,"  added  he,  turning  to  her,  who  sat  pale  and  aghast,  ^  I  shall 
be  beyond  his  power !"  Gloucester  walked  the  room,  in  great  distuib- 
ance  of.mind ;  while  Wallace  continued,  in  a  lowered  tone,  to  recall 
some  perception  of  his  own  consolations,  to  the  abstracted  and  soul- 
struck  Helen.  The  Earl  stopped  suddenly  before  them  :  "  That  the 
King  did  not  expect  your  acquiescence,  without  some  hesitation,  I  can- 
not doubt ;  for  when  I  informed  him  the  Lady  Helen  Mar,  now  yoor 
wife,  was  the  sharer  of  your  prison,  he  started,  and  told  me,  that 
should  you  still  oppose  yourself  to  his  conditions,  I  must  bring  her  to 
him ;  who  might,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  persuading  you  to  receive 
his  mercy." 

"  Never !"  replied  Wallace ;  "  I  reject  what  he  calls  meiey.  Ho 
has  no  rights  of  judgment  over  me ;  and  his  pretended  mercy  is  an  ss- 
sumption,  which,  as  a  true  Scot,  I  despise.  He  may  rifle  me  of  my 
life,  but  he  shall  never  beguile  me  into  any  acknowledgment  of  an  aa- 
thority  that  is  false.  No  wife,  nor  aught  of  mine,  shall  ever  stand  be- 
fore him,  as  a  suppliant,  for  William  Wallace.  I  will  die,  as  I  ha?e 
lived  ;  the  equal  of  Edward  in  all  things  but  a  crown ;  and  his 
auperior,  in  being  true  to  the  ^lory  of  prince  or  peasant — unblemished 
/jO0oiir !'" 
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Finding  the  Scottish  chief  not  to  be  shaken  in  this  detennination, 
Gloucester,  humbled  to  the  soul  by  the  base  tyranny  of  his  royal  fiither- 
in-law,  soon  ailer  withdrew,  to  acquaint  that  haughty  monarch  witli 
the  ill  success  of  his  embassy.  But  ere  noon  had  turned,  he  re-ap- 
peared, with  a  countenance  declarative  of  some  distressing  errand.  He 
found  Helen  awakened  to  ^e  full  perception  of  all  her  pending  evils — 
that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  losing  for  ever  the  object  dearest  to  her  in 
this  world !  and  though  she  wept  not,  though  she  listened  to  the  lord 
of  all  her  wishes,  with  smiles  of  holy  approval,  her  heart  bled  within ; 
and,  with  a  welcome,  which  enforced  his  consolatory  arguments,  she 
hailed  its  mortal  pains. 

"  I  come,^^  said  Gloucester,  "  not  to  urge  you  to  send  Lady  Helen, 
as  a  suitor  to  King  Edward  ;  but  to  spare  her  the  misery  of  being  se- 
parated from  yon,  while  life  is  yours."  He  then  said,  that  the  French 
ambassadors  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  conditions  which  were 
offered  to  the  object  of  their  mission ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  he 
had  refused  them,  they  showed  themselves  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
sincerity  of  what  had  been  done,  that  Edward  thought  it  expedient  to 
conciliate  Philip,  by  taking  some  pains  to  dislodge  their  suspicions.  To 
this  effect,  he  proposed  to  the  French  lords,  sending  his  final  proposi- 
tions to  Sir  William  Wallace  by  that  chieftain's  wife,  who,  he  found, 
was  then  his  companion  in  the  Tower.  ''  On  my  intimating^"  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  "  that  I  feared  she  would  be  unable  to  appear  before 
him,  his  answer  was  : — ^  Let  her  see  to  that :  such  a  refusal  shall  be 
answered  by  an  immediate  separation  from  her  husband.'  '* 

*'  Let  me,  in  this  demand,"  cried  she,  turning  with  collected  firm- 
ness to  Wallace,  "  satisfy  the  will  of  Edward.  It  is  only  to  purchase 
my  continuance  with  you.  Trust  me,  noblest  of  men ;  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  the  name  you  have  given  me,  could  I  sully  it,  in  my  person, 
by  one  debasing  word  or  action,  to  the  author  of  all  our  ills !" — **  Ah, 
my  Helen !"  replied  he,  "  what  is  it  you  ask  ?  Am  I  to  live,  to  see  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  of  Ellerslie  ?" — "  No,  on  my  life,"  answered 
Gloucester :  "  in  this  instance,  I  would  pledge  my  soul  for  King  Ed- 
ward's manhood.  His  ambition  might  lead  him  to  trample  on  all  men  ; 
but  still  for  woman,  he  feels  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  knight." 

Helen  renewed  her  supplications  ;  and  Wallace,  (aware  that  should 
he  witlihold  her  attendance,  his  implacable  adversary,  however  ho 
might  spare  her  personal  injury,  would  not  forbear  wounding  her  to 
the  soul  by  tearing  her  from  him,)  gave  an  unwilling  consent,  to  what 
might  seem  a  submission  on  his  part  to  an  authority,  he  had  shed  his 
blood  to  oppose.  **  But  not  in  these  garments,"  said  he.  "  &Vk&  \si^^ 
be  habited,  as  becomes  her  sex,  and  \vei  ovfiv  ^cXvc^jc^  ^'^ 
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Antioipatiiig  this  propriety,  Gloneester  had  imparted  the  ciicmii- 
atance  to  his  Countess ;  and  she  had  sent  a  casket  which  the  Eari  him- 
self now  brought,  in  from  the  passage.  Helen  retired  to  the  inner  eell| 
and  hastily  arraying  herself  in  the  first  suit  that  presented  itself,  le-ap- 
peared  in  female  apparel,  and  wrapped  in  a  long  vei].  As  Gioneester 
took  her  hand  to  lead  her  forth,  Wallace  clasped  the  oiiier  in  his, "  Re- 
member, my  Helen,"  cried  he,  "  that  on  no  terms,  hot  ontrammelled 
freedom  of  soul,  will  yonr  Wallace  accept  of  life.  This  will  not  be 
granted  by  the  man  to  whom  you  go ;  therefore,  speak,  and  act,  in  his 
presence,  as  if  I  were  already  beyond  the  i^es." 

Had  this  fidthful  friend,  now  his  almost  adoring  wife,  left  his  side 
with  more  sangnine  hopes,  how  grievously  would  they  have  been 
blasted! 

After  an  absence  of  two  hours,  she  retnmed  to  the  dungeon  of 
Wallace ;  and,  as  her  trembling  form  was  clasped  in  his  arms,  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  passion  of  tears. — ^*  Here  will  I  live !  Here  will  I  die ! 
They  may  sever  my  soul  from  my  body,  but  never  again  part  me  from 
this  dear  bosom !" 

"  Never,  never,  my  Helen  !"  said  he,  reading  her  conference  with 
the  King,  in  the  wild  terror  of  its  effects.  Her  senses  seemed  fear- 
fully disordered.  While  she  clung  to  him,  and  muttered  sentences  of 
an  incoherency,  that  shook  hijn  to  the  soul,  he  cast  a  look  of  such  ex- 
pressive enquiry  upon  Gloucester,  that  the  Earl  could  only  answer,  by 
hastily  putting  his  hand  on  his  face  to  hide  his  emotion.  At  last,  Uie 
tears  she  shed  appeared  to  relieve  the  excess  of  her  agonies,  and  she 
gradually  sunk  into  an  awful  calm.  Then  rising  from  her  husband^s 
arms,  she  seated  herself  on  his  stony  couch,  and  said  in  a  firm  voice, 
'^  Earl,  I  can  now  bear  to  hear  you  repeat  the  last  decision  of  the  King 
of  England." 

Though  not  absolutely  present  at  the  interview  between  his  sove- 
reign and  Helen,  from  the  ante-room  Gloucester  had  heard  all  that 
passed ;  and  he  now  briefly  confessed  to  Wallace,  that  he  had  too  truly 
appreciated  the  pretended  conciliation  of  the  King.  Edward's  propo- 
sals to  Helen  were  as  artfully  couched,  as  deceptive  in  their  design. 
Their  issue  was,  to  make  Wallace  his  slave,  or  to  hold  him  his  victim. 
In  his  conference  with  her,  he  addressed  the  vanity  of  an  ambitious 
woman ;  and  all  the  affections  of  a  devoted  heart ;  he  enforced  his  ar- 
guments, with  persuasions  to  allure,  and  threats  to  compel  obedience. 
In  the  last  he  called  up  every  image,  to  appal  the  soul  of  Helen ;  but, 
steadfast  in  the  principles  of  her  lord,  whUe  ready  to  sink  under  the 
menaced  horrors  of  his  fate,  she  summoned  all  her  strength,  to  give 
utterance  to  her  last  reply. 
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*^  Mortal  distinetioDS,  Kiog  of  England  !^'  cried  sho,  "  cannot  bribe 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  betray  his  virtues.  His  life  is 
dear  to  roe ;  bat  his  immacalate  fdith  to  his  God  and  his  lawful  prince 
are  dearer.  I  can  see  him  die,  and  smile ; — for  I  shall  join  him  trium- 
phant in  heaven : — bat  to  behold  him  dishonour  himself!  to  counsel 
him  so  to  do,  is  beyond  my  power — ^I  should  expire  with  'grief,  in  the 
shameful  moment." 

The  indignation  of  the  King,  at  this  answer,  was  too  oppressive  of 
the  tender  nature  of  Lady  Helen,  for  Gloucester  to  venture  repeating 
to  her  husband ;  and,  while  she  turned  deadly  pale  at  the  recollection, 
Wallace,  exalting  in  her  conduct,  pressed  her  hand  silently,  but  fer- 
vently to  his  lipe. 

The  Eari  resumed ;  but,  observing  the  re-awakened  agonies  of  her 
mind,  in  her  too  expressive  countenance,  he  strove  to  soften  the  blow 
he  must  inflict  in  the  remainder  of  his  narrative. 

'^  Dearest  lady,"  said  he,  rather  addressing  her  than  Wallace,  ^  to 
convince  your  safferiag  spirit,  that  no  earthly  means  have  been  left  un- 
assaydH,  to  change  the  ni^ast  purpose  of  the  King,  know,  that  when  he 
quitted  yon,  I  left  in  his  presence  the  Queen,  and  my  wife,  both  weep- 
ing tears  of  disappointment.  On  the  moment  when  I  found  that  argu- 
ments could  no  longer  avail,  I  implored  him,  by  every  consideration  of 
God  and  man,  to  redeem  his  honour,  sacrificed  by  the  unjust  decree 
pronounced  on  Sir  William  Wallace.  My  entreaties  were  repulsed 
with  anger ;  for  the  sudden  entrance  of  Lord  Athd,  with  fresh  fuel  to 
hia  flame,  so  oonflrmed  his  direful  resolution,  that,  desperate  for  my 
friend,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees.  The  Queen,  and  then  my  wife, 
both  prostrate  at  his  feet,  enforced  my  suit ;  but  all  in  vain  :  his  heart 
seemed  hardened  by  our  earnestness ;  and  his  answer,  while  it  put  us 
to  silence,  granted  Wallace  a  triumph  even  in  his  dungeon  : — "  Cease !" 
cried  the  King,  '*  Wallace  and  I  have  now  come  to  that  issue,  where 
one  must  fall.  I  shall  use  my  advantage,  though  I  should  walk  over 
the  necks  of  half  my  kindred,  to  accomplish  his  fate.  I  can  find  no 
security  on  my  throne,  no  peace  in  my  bed,  until  I  know  that  he,  my 
direst  enemy,  is  no  more." 

"  Sorry  am  I,  generous  Gloucester,"  interrupted  Wallace,  "  &at  for 
my  life  you  have  stooped  your  knee  to  one,  so  unworthy  of  your  noble- 
ness. Let,  then,  his  tyranny  take  its  course.  But  its  shaft  will  not 
reach  the  soul,  his  unkingly  spirit  hopes  to  wound.  The  bitterness  of 
death  was  past  when  I  quitted  Scotland.  And  for  this  body,  he  may 
dishonour  it,  mangle  its  limbs ;  but  William  Wallace  may  then  bo  fiu: 
beyond  his  reach."  Gloucester  gazed  on  him,  douhtitk%^^  ^Tz^^taskss^ 
of  his  countenance.    It  was  calm,  V>nl  v^e  otv^ti  \a  ^  ^sa^^^  Vas^^ 
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"  Sorely/'  said  he,  'Vmy  unoonquered  friend  will  not  now  be  forced  to 
self-Yiolenee  1^' — *'  God  forbid !"  returned  Wallace :  ''  suspect  me  not 
of  such  base  vassalage,  to  this  poor  tabernacle  of  clay. — ^Did  I  belieTS 
it  my  Father's  will,  that  I  should  die  at  every  pore,  I  would  suinut. 
for  so  his  immaculate  Son  laid  down  his  life  for  a  rebellious  woild. 
And  is  a  servant  greater  than  his  master,  that  I  should  say,  Exempt 
me  from  this  trial  ?  No !  I  await  his  summons ;  but  he  whispeis  to 
my  soul,  by  an  assurance  I  feel  here,"  added  Wallace,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  '*  that  the  rope  of  Eldward  shall  never  m^e  my  free-bon 
Scottish  neck  feel  its  degrading  touch."  His  pale  cheek  was  now  la- 
minous  with  a  bright  smile  as  he  pressed  his  swelling  heart. 

With  re-awakened  horror  Helen  listened  to  the  words  of  Wallace, 
which  referred  to  the  last  outrage  to  be  committed  on  his  saered  re- 
mains. She  recalled  the  corresponding  threats  of  the  King,  and  again 
losing  self-possession,  starting  wildly  up»  exclaimed,  and  is  there  no  hu- 
manity in  that  ruthless  man !  O !"  cried  she,  tearing  her  eyes  from 
the  beloved  form,  on  which  it  had  been  such  blin  to  gaze,  "let 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life  be  offered  to  this  cruel  king,  to  save  fibm  in- 
dignity  "    She  could  add  no  more,  but  dropt  half  fainting  on  the 

arm  of  Wallace. 

Gloucester  understood  the  object  of  such  anguished  solicitode,  and 
while  Wallace  again  seated  her,  he  revived  her  by  the  assurance,  that 
the  clause  she  so  fearfully  deprecated  had  been  repealed  by  Edward. 
But  the  good  Earl  blushed  as  he  spoke ;  for,  in  this  instance,  he  said 
what  was  not  the  truth.  Far  different  had  been  the  issue  of  all  his 
attempts  at  mitigation.  The  arrival  of  Athol  from  Scotland,  with  ad- 
vices from  the  Countess  of  Stratheam,  that  Lady  Helen  Mar  had  fled 
southward,  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  £iivour  of  Wallace ;  and  that  Lord 
Bothwell  had  gone  to  France,  to  move  Philip  to  embrace  the  same 
cause ;  gave  Edward  so  apt  an  excuse,  for  giving  full  way  to  his  hatred 
against  the  Scottish  chief,  that  he  pronounced  an  order  for  the  im- 
mediate, and  unrestricted  execution  of  his  sentence.  Artifice,  to  mis- 
lead the  French  ambassadors,  with  an  idea  that  he  was  desirous  to  ac- 
cord with  their  royal  master's  wish,  had  been  the  sole  foundation  of  his 
proposals  to  Wallace.  And  his  interview  with  Lady  Helen,  though  so 
intemperately  conducted,  was  dictated  by  the  same  subtle  policy. 

When  Gloucester  found  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  further 
respite  from  the  murderous  decree,  he  attempted  to  prevail  for  the  xe- 
mission  of  the  last  clause  ;  which  ordered,  that  his  friend's  noble  body 
should  be  dismembered,  and  his  limbs  sent,  as  terrors  to  rebeUion,  to 
the  four  capital  fortresses  of  Scotland.  Edward  spumed  at  this  peti- 
tion, with  even  more  acntnoti^  \)fta.T\  Vc^Vaj^  ^^swa  >&!»»  ^x^^^  for  his  vie- 
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tim^B  life ;  and  Gloacester,  then  starting  from  his  knee,  in  a  burst  of 
honest  indignation  exclaimed,  '^  O !  Eling,  remember  what  is  done  by 
thee  this  day.  Refusing  to  give  righteous  judgment,  in  favour  of  one, 
who  prefers  virtue  to  a  crown  and  life !  As  insincere,  as  secret,  have 
been  your  last  conditions  with  him ;  but  they  will  be  revealed,  when 
the  great  Judge  that  searcheth  all  men's  hearts  shall  cause  thee  to  an- 
swer for  this  matter,  at  the  dreadful  day  of  universal  doom.  Thou 
hast  now  given  sentence  on  a  patriot  and  a  prince ;  and  then  shall  judg- 
ment heaven  on  thee  I"  * 

*'  Dangerous,  indeed,  is  his  rebellious  spirit,^'  cried  Edward,  in  al- 
most speechless  wrath,  "  since  it  affects  even  the  duty  of  my  own 
house!  Gloucester,  leave  my  presence ; .and  on  pain  of  your  own 
deaths  dare  not  to  approach  me,  till  I  send  for  you  to  see  this  rebers 
head  on  London  Bridge !" 

To  disappoint  the  revengeful  monarch,  of  at  least  this  object  of  his 
malice,  Gloucester  was  now  resolved ;  and  imparting  his  wishes  to  the 
warden  of  the  Tower,  who  was  his  trusty  friend,  he  laid  a  plan  ac- 
cordingly. 

Helen  believed  his  declaration  to  herj  and  bowed  her  head,  in  sign 
that  she  was  satisfied  with  his  zeal.  The  Earl,  addressing  Wallace, 
continued,  '*  Could  I  have  purchased  thy  life,  thou  preserver  of  mine ! 
with  the  forfeiture  of  all  I  possess,  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the  ex- 
change. But,  as  that  may  not  be,  is  there  aught  in  the  world,  which  I 
can  do,  to  administer  to  thy  wishes  V^ 

"  Generous  Gloucester  !*'  exclaimed  Wallace,  "  how  unwearied  has 
been  your  friendship !  But  I  shall  not  tax  it  much  farther.  I  was 
writing  my  last  wLshes,  when  this  ang^l  entered  my  apartment :  she 
will  now  be  the  voice  of  William  Wallace  to  his  friends.  But  still  I 
must  make  one  request  to  you  —  one  which  I  trust  will  not  be  out  of 
your  power.  Let  this  heart,  ever  faithful  to  Scotiand,  be  at  least  buried 
in  its  native  country.  When  I  cease  to  breathe,  give  it  to  Helen,  and 
she  will  mingle  it  vrith  the  sacred  dust  of  those  I  love.  For  herself, 
dear  Gloucester !  ah !  guard  the  vestal  purity,  and  life,  of  my  best  be- 
loved !  for  there  are  those,  who,  when  I  am  gone,  may  threaten  both.** 

Gloucester,  who  knew  that  in  this  apprehension  Wallace  meant  the 
Lords  Soulis  and  De  Valence,  pledged  himself  for  the  performance  of 
his  first  request ;  and  for  this  second  he  assured  him  he  would  protect 
Helen  as  a  sister.  But  she,  regardless  of  all  other  evils  than  that  of 
being  severed  from  her  dearest  and  best  friend,  exclaimed  in  bitter  sor- 
row, '*  Wherever  I  am,  still,  and  for  ever,  shall  all  of  Wallace  that  re- 

*  Tbte  speech  is  almost  vsrbsUm  from  oik«  ol  «m  o\!\\AatoAisi%. 
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mMHR  on  earth  be  with  me.    He  gave  hiinself  to  me»  and  no  mortBl 
power  shall  divide  us !'' 

GloQcesler  could  not  reply,  before  the  ▼oice  of  the  warden,  caliiiig 
to  him  that  the  hour  of  shutting  the  gates  was  arrived,  oompeiled  him 
to  bid  his  friend  &rewell.  He  grasped  the  hand  of  Wallace,  with 
a  strong  emotion ;  for  he  knew  that  the  next  time  he  sbonld  meet  hiiD} 
would  be  on  the  scaffold.  During  the  moments  of  this  parting,  Helen, 
with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  bent  downwards, 
inwardly  and  earnestly  invoked  ,the  Almighty,  to  endow  her  with  for- 
titude to  bear  the  horrors  she  was  to  witness ;  that  she  might  not,  by 
her  agonies,  add  to  the  tortures  of  Wallace. 

The  cheering  Toice,  that  was  oyer  music  to  her  ears,  recalled  her 
from  this  devout  abstraction.     He  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  ganng  on 
her  with  tender  pity,  held  such  sweet  discourse  with  her,  on  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  all  his  troubles,  of  his  eyeilastittg  happiness,  where 
**  all  tears  are  dried  away  !^'  that  she  listened,  and  wept,  and  even  smfled. 
'^  Yes,"  added  he,  "  a  little  while,  and  my  yirgin  bride  shall  give  me  her 
dear  embrace  in  heaven ;  angels  will  participate  our  joy ;  and  my  Ma- 
rion's generous  soul  join  the  blest  communion !  —  She  died  to  preserve 
my  life : — ^you  suffered  a  living  death,  to  maintain  my  honour !    Can  i 
then  divide  ye,  noblest  of  created  beings,  in  my  soul !    Take,  then,  my 
heart's  dear  Helen,  thy  Wallace's  last  earthly  kiss !"      She  bent 
towards  him,  and  fixed  her  lips  to  his.     It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
met ;  his  parting  words  still  hung  on  them ;  and  an  icy  cold  ran  throngh 
all  her  Toins.     She  felt  his  heart  beat  heavily  against  hers,  as  he  said, 
—  '*  I  have  not  many  hours  to  be  with  thee,  and  yet  a  strange  drow- 
siness overpowers  my  senses ;  but,  I  shall  speak  to  thee  again  !"    He 
looked  on  her,  as  he  spoke,  with  such  a  glance  of  holy  love,  that  not 
doubting  he  was  now  bidding  her  indeed  his  last  farewell ;  that  he  was 
to  pass  from  this  deep,  out  of  the  power  of  man ;  she  pressed  his 
hand  without  a  word ;  and,  as  he  dropt  his  head  back  upon  his  straw 
pillow,  w4th  an  awed  spirit  she  saw  him  sink  to  profound  repose. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXIV. 

TOWER   HILL. 

Long  and  silently  had  she  watched  his  rest.  So  gentle  was  his 
breath,  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe ;  and  ofen,  during  her  sad 
vigils,  did  she  stoop  her  cheek  to  feel  the  respiration,  which  might  still 
hear  witness  that  his  outraged  spirit  was  yet  fettered  to  earth.  She 
tremblingly  placed  her  hand  on  his  heart,  and  still  its  warm  beats  spake 
comfort  to  hers.  The  soul  of  Wallace,  as  well  as  his  beloved  body, 
was  yet  clasped  in  her  arms.  '^  The  arms  of  a  sister  enfold  thee," 
murmured  she  to  herself;  "  they  would  gladly  bear  thee  up,  to  lay  thee' 
on  the  bosom  of  thy  martyred  wife ;  and  there,  how  wouldest  thoa 
smile  upon  and  bless  me  !  And  shall  we  not  meet  so  before  the  throne 
of  Him,  whoge  name  is  Truth  1" 

The  first  rays  of  the  dawn  shone  upon  his  peaceful  face,  just  as  the 
door  opened,  and  a  priest  appeared.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  sacred 
host,  and  the  golden  dove,  for  performing  the  rites  of  the  dying.  At 
this  sight,  the  harbinger  of  a  fearfiil  doom,  the  fortitude  of  Helen  for- 
sook her ;  and  throwing  her  arms  franticly  over  the  sleeping  Wallace, 
she  exclaimed,  *'  He  is  dead !  his  sacrament  is  now  with  the  Lord  of 
Mercy  I" — Her  voice  awakened  Wallace ;  he  started  from  his  position  : 
and  Helen,  seeing,  with  a  wild  sort  of  disappointment,  that  he,  whose 
gliding  to  death  in  his  sleep  she  had  even  so  lately  deprecated,  now  in- 
deed Uved  to  mount  the  scaffold !  in  unutterable  horror,  fell  back  with 
a  heavy  groan. 

Wallace  accosted  the  priest  with  a  reverential  welcome ;  and  then 
turning  to  Helen,  tenderly  whispered  her,  "  Let  not  the  completion  of 
my  fate,  dearest  half  of  myself!  shake  your  dependence  on  the  only 
True  and  Just.  Rejoice,  that  Wallace  has  been  deemed  worthy  to  die 
for  his  virtues.  And,  what  is  death,  my  Helen,  that  we  should  shun  it, 
even  to  rebelling  against  the  Lord  of  Life  ? — ^Is  it  not  the  door,  which 
opens  to  us  immortality  ?  and  in  that  blest  moment,  who  will  regret, 
that  he  passed  through  it  in  the  bloom  of  his  years  ? — Come,  then,  sister 
of  my  soul,  and  share  with  thy  Wallace  the  last  supper  of  his  Lord  ; 
the  pledge  of  the  happy  eternity,  to  which,  by  his  grace,  I  now  ascend !" 

Helen  ^  conscience-struck,  and  re-awakened  to  holy  confidence  by 
the  heavenly  composure  of  his  manner,  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his 
hand  ;  and  they  both  knelt  before  the  minister  of  peace.  While  the 
sacred  rite  proceeded,  it  seemed  the  indissoluble  unlotiol  ^<^«i^^«s^>^^ 
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with  that  of  Wallace : — ^^  My  life  will  expire  with  his  1"  was  her  secret 
response,  to  the  venerable  man's  exhortation  to  the  passing  soul ;  and 
when  he  sealed  Wallace,  with  the  holy  cross,  under  the  last  unction ; 
as  one  who  believed  herself  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  she 
longed  to  share  also  that  mark  of  death.  At  that  moment,  the  dismal 
toll  of  a  bell  sounded  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  heart  of  Helen 
paused.  The  warden,  and  his  train,  entered.  "  I  will  follow  him,*' 
cried  she,  starting  from  her  knees,  ''  into  the  grave  itself!" 

What  was  said,  what  was  done,^she  knew  not,  till  she  found  her- 
self on  the  scaffold,  upheld  by  the  arm  of  Gloucester.  Wallace  stood 
before  her,  with  his  hands  bound  across,  and  his  noble  head  uncovered. 
His  eyes  were  turned  upwards,  with  a  martyr's  confidence  in  the 
power  he  served.  A  silence,  as  of  some  desert  waste,  reigned  through- 
out the  thousands  who  stood  below.  The  executioner  approached,  to 
throw  the  rope  over  the  neck  of  his  victim.  At  this  sight,  Helen, 
with  a  cry,  that  was  re-echoed  by  the  compassionate  spectators,  rushed 
to  his  bosom.  Wallace,  with  a  mighty  strength,  burst  the  bands  asun- 
der which  confined  his  arms,  and  clasping  her  to  him  with  a  force  that 
seemed  to  make  her  touch  his  very  heart ;  his  breast  heav.ed,  as  if  his 
soul  were  breaking  from  its  outraged  tenement ;  and,  while  his  head 
sunk  on  her  neck,  he  exclaimed  in  a  low,  and  iaterrupted  voice — ^^  My 
prayer  is  heard  ! — Life's  cord  is  cut  by  God's  own  hand ! — Helen- 
Helen — ^May  He  preserve  my  country,  and  — ^"  He  stopped— He  fell 
— and  with  that  mighty  shock,  the  scaffold  shook  to  its  foundation. 
The  pause  was  dreadful. 

The  executioner  approached  the  prostrate  chief.  Helen  was  sUli 
locked  close  in  his  arms.  The  man  stooped,  to  raise  his  victim  ;  bat 
the  attempt  was  beyond  his  strength.  In  vain  he  called  on  him— to 
Helen — ^  separate,  and  cease  from  delaying  the  execution  of  the  law; 
no  voice  replied,  no  motion  answered  his  loud  remonstrance.  Glou- 
cester, with  an  agitation  which  hardly  allowed  him  power  to  speak  or 
move,  remembered  the  words  of  Wallace,  "  that  the  rope  of  Edward 
would  never  sully  his  animate  body !"  and,  bending  to  his  friend,  he 
spoke  :  but  all  was  silent  there.  He  raised  the  chieftain's  head ;  and, 
looking  on  his  face,  found  indeed  the  indisputable  stamp  of  death. 
"  There,"  cried  he,  in  a  burst  of  grief,  and  letting  it  fall  again  upon  the 
insensible  bosom  of  Helen — "  there  broke  the  noblest  heart  that  ever 
beat  in  the  breast  of  man !" 

The  priests,  the  executioners,  crowded  round  him,  at  this  declaration. 
But,  while  giving  a  command  in  a  low  tone  to  the  warden,  he  took 
the  motionless  Helen  in  his  arms ;  and,  leaving  the  astonished  group 
round  the  nob\edead)^%m^\v^x^Qk\ii^^%ic^^<ck\lh&<ck  into  the  Tower. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 


TBE  WABDES^9  APAATHEMT8. 


On  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day,  in  which  the  sun  of  William  Wal- 
lace had  set  for  ever  on  his  country,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  im- 
parting to  the  warden  of  the  Tower  his  last  directions  respecting  the 
sacred  remains,  when  the  door  of  the  chamber  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
file  of  soldiers  entered.  A  man  in  armour,  with  his  visor  closed,  was 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  captain  of  the  band  told  the  warden,  that 
the  person  before  him  had  behaved  in  a  most  seditious  manner.  He 
first  demanded  admittance  into  the  Tower ;  then,  on  the  sentinel  mak- 
ing answer,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  execution  of  the  Scottish 
chief,  orders  had  been  given  "  to  allow  no  strangers  to  enter  the  gates 
till  the  following  morning,'^  he,  the  prisoner,  burst  into  a  passionate 
emotion ;  uttering  such  threats  against  the  King  of  England,  that  the  ' 
captain  thought  it  his  duty  to  have  him  seized,  and  brought  before  the 
warden. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  soldiers,  Gloucester  had  retired  into  the 
shadow  of  the  room.  He  turned  round,  on  hearing  these  particulars. 
When  the  captain  ceased  speaking,  the  stranger  fearlessly  threw  up  his 
yisor,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Take  me,  not  to  your  warden  alone,  but  to 
your  king — ^let  me  pierce  his  conscience  witli  his  infamy :  would  it 
were  to  stab  him  ere  I  die  I" 

In  this  frantic  adjuration,  Gloucester  discovered  the  gallant  Bruce. 
And  hastening  towards  him,  to  prerent  his  apparently  determined  ex- 
posure of  himself,  with  a  few  words  he  dismissed  the  officer  and  his 
guard ;  and  then  turning  to  the  warden,  '*  Sir  Edward,"  said  he,  "  this 
stranger  is  not  less  my  friend,  than  he  was  that  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace !'' — ^  Then  far  be  it  from  me.  Earl,  to  denounce  him  to  our  en- 
raged monarch :  I  hare  seen  enough  of  noble  blood  shed  already.  And 
though  we,  the  subjects  of  £jng  Edward,  cannot  call  your  late  friend 
a  martyr,  yet  we  must  think  his  country  honoured  in  so  steady  a  patriot ; 
and  may  surely  wish  we  had  many  the  like  in  our  own  !"*  With  these 
words  the  worthy  old  knight  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

Bruce,  who  had  hardly  heard  the  observation  of  the  warden,  on  his 
departure  turned  upon  the  Earl,  and,  with  a  bursting  heart  exclaimed, 
**  Tell  me,  is  it  true  ?  Am  I  so  lost  a  wretch,  as  to  be  deprived  of  my 
best,  my  dearest  friend  1    And  is  it,  as  I  am  told^i  Um^I  «s«r|  vofltessa^ 

•  Thii  MBtlmtBt^  with  ngud  to  the  BoottUih  htno,  ^  t^^«lx^Il%^MA^^^*cKl. 
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rigour  of  the  sentence  has  been  executed  on  that  brave  and  breathless 
body?  Answer  me  to  the  fact,  that  I  may  speedily  take  my  course!" 
Alarmed  at  the  direful  expression  of  his  countenance,  with  a  quireriDg 
lip,  but  in  silence,  Gloucester  laid  his  hand  upon  liis  arm.  Bruce  too 
well  understood  what  he  durst  not  speak  ;  and  shaking  it  off  fianticlj, 
"  I  have  no  friend !"  cried  he.  "  Wallace  I  my  dauntless,  my  only 
Wallace,  thou  art  rifled  from  me !  And  shall  I  have  fellowship  with 
these  ?  No ;  all  mankind  are  my  enemies,  and  soon  will  I  leave  their 
detested  sojourn  !'*  Gloucester  attempted  to  interrupt  him  ;  but  he 
broke  out  afresh,  and  with  redoubled  violence : — '*  And  you,  Earl," 
cried  he,  "  lived  in  this  realm,  and  suffered  such  a  sacrilege  on  God^a 
most  perfect  work  !  Ungrateful,  worthless  man  !  fill  up  the  measure 
of  your  baseness  :  deliver  me  to  Edward,  and  let  me  brave  him  to  his 
face.  Oh !  let  me  die,  covered  with  the  blood  of  thy  enemies,  my  mur- 
dered Wallace !  my  more  than  brother !  that  shall  be  the  royal  robe  thy 
Bruce  will  bring  to  thee !'' 

Gloucester  stood  in  dignified  forbearance  under  the  invectives  and 
stormy  grief  of  the  Scottish  prince  ;  but  when  exhausted  nature  seemed 
to  take  rest  in  momentary  silence,  he  approached  him.  Bruce  cast  on 
him  a  lurid  glance  of  suspicion.  "  Leave  me,"  cried  he  ;  "I  hate  the 
whole  world,  and  you  the  worst  in  it ;  for  you  might  hare  saved  him, 
and  you  did  not — ^you  might  have  preserved  his  sacred  limbs  from  beiug 
made  the  gazing-stock  of  traitors,  and  you  did  not.  Away  from  me, 
apt  son  of  a  tyrant,  lest  I  tear  yon  in  piece-meal  !'* — ^^  By  the  heroic 
spirit  of  him  whom  this  outrage  on  me  dishonours,  hear  my  answer, 
Bruce  I  And,  if  not  on  this  spot,  let  me  then  exculpate  myself  by  the 
side  of  his  body,  yet  uninvaded  by  a  sacrilegious  touch." — "HowT 
interrupted  Bruce.  Gloucester  continued :  *'  All  that  was  mortal  in 
our  friend  now  lies  in  a  distant  chamber  of  this  quadrangle.  When  1 
could  not  prevail  oil  Edward,  either  by  entreaty  or  reproaches,  to  remit 
the  last  gloomy  vengeance  of  tyrants,  I  determined  to  wrest  its  object 
from  his  hands.  A  notorious  murderer  died  yesterday  under  the  tor- 
ture. After  the  inanimate  corse  of  our  friend  was  brought  into  this 
house,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  its  last  horrors,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  warden  the  malelactor^s  body  was  conveyed  here  also,  and  placed 
on  the  traitor^s  sledge,  in  Che  stead  of  his  who  was  no  traitor ;  and  on 
that  murderer  most  justly  fell  the  rigour  of  so  dreadful  a  sentence.'' 

The  whole  aspect  of  Bruce  changed  during  this  explanation,  which 
was  followed  by  a  brief  account  from  Gloucester  of  their  friend's  heroic 
sufferings  and  death.  "  Can  yon  pardon  my  reproaches  to  you  !"  cried 
the  Prince,  stretAhin^  out  his  hand.  "  Forgive,  generous  Gloucester, 
the  diatracUoQ  of  a  ae^ete\^  vf^x^x^^^  «b^\£>\^?    ^\sia^  <^tti<Mi  was  im- 
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mediately  accorded  ;  and  Brace  impetaoasly  added,  **  Lead  me  to  these 
dear  remains,  that  with  redoubled  certainty  I  may  strike  his  murderer's 
heart !  I  came  to  succour  him  ;  I  now  stay  to  die,— ^ut  not  unre- 
vcnged !" — **^  I  will  lead  you,"  returned  the  Earl,  "  where  you  shall 
learn  a  different  lesson.  His  soul  will  speak  to  you,'  by  the  lips  of  his 
bride,  now  watching  by  those  sacred  relics.  Fef  ble  is  now  her  lamp 
of  life  ;  but  a  saint's  vigilance  keeps  it  burning,  till  it  may  expire  in 
the  grave  with  him  she  so  chastely  loved."  A  few  words  gave  Bruce 
to  understand  that  he  meant  Lady  Helen  Mar ;  and  with  a  deepened 
grief,  when  he  heard  in  what  an  awful  hour  their  hands  were  pliglited, 
he  followed  his  conductor  through  the  quadrangle. 

When  Gloucester  gently  opened  the  door,  which  contained  the  re- 
mains of  the  bravest  and  the  best,  Bruce  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold.  At  the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  lit  by  a  solitary  taper, 
lay  the  body  of  Wallace  en  a  bier,  covered  with  a  soldier's  cloak. 
Kneeling  by  its  side,  with  her  head  on  its  bosom,  was  Helen.  Her 
hair  hung  disordered  over  her  shoulders,  and  shrouded  with  its  dark 
locks  the  marble  features  of  her  beloved.  Bruce  scarcely  breathed. 
He  attempted  to  advance,  but  ho  staggered  and  fell  against  the  wail. 
She  looked  up  at  the  noise  ;  but  her  momentary  alarm  ceased,  when 
she  saw  Gloucester.  He  spoke  in  a  tender  voice  ;  '*  Be  not  agitated, 
lady ;  but  here  is  the  Earl  of  Carrick." 

"  Nothing  can  agitate  me  more,"  replied  she,  turning  mournfully 
towards  the  Prince  ;  who,  raised  from  his  momentary  dizziness,  beheld 
her  regarding  him  with  the  look  of  one  already  an  inhabitant  of  the 
grave. — "  Helen !"  faintly  articulated  Bruce  ;  "  I  come  to  share  your 
sorrows,  and  to  avenge  them." — ^**  Avenge  them !"  repeated  she,  after 
a  pause  :  "  Is  there  aught  in  vengeance  that  can  awaken  life  in  these 
cold  veins  again?  Let  the  murderers  live  in  the  world  they  hiive 
made  a  desert,  by  the  destruction  of  its  brightest  glory  ; — and  then,  our 
home  will  be  his  tomb !"  Again  she  bent  her  head  upon  Wallace's 
cold  breast ;  and  seemed  to  forget  that  she  had  been  spoken  to ;  that 
Bruce  was  present. 

»*  May  I  not  look  on  him  1"  cried  he,  grasping  her  hand :  "  0 ! 
Helen,  show  me  that  heroic  face,  from  whose  beams  my  heart  first 
caught  the  fire  of  virtue !"  She  moved ;  and  the  clay-hued  features  of 
all  that  was  ever  perfect  in  manly  beauty  met  his  sight.  But  the 
bright  eyes  were  shut :  the  radiance  of  his  smile  was  dimmed  in  death ; 
yet  still  that  smile  was  there.  Bruce  precipitated  his  lips  to  ^his ; 
and,  sinking  on  his  knees,  remained  in  a  silence  only  broken  by  his 
sighs. 

It  was  an  awful,  and  a  heart-breaking  v^uee  \  tot  ^^  ^  wi^>N«>Kis3tt. 
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in  all  scenes  of  weal  or  woe,  had  CTer  mingled  sweetly  with  theii8,«a8 
silent.  Helen,  who  had  not  wept  since  the  tremendous  hour  of  the 
morning,  now  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears  ;  and  the  vehemence  of  her 
feelings  tearing  so  delicate  a  frame,  (now  rendered  weak  unto  death  by 
a  consuming  sickifess,  which  her  late  exertions  and  present  griefs  bad 
made  seize  on  her  very  vitals,)  seemed  to  threaten  the  immediate  ex- 
tinction of  her  being.  Bruce,  aroused  by  her  smothered  cries,  as  she 
lay  almost  expiring,  upheld  by  Gloucester,  hurried  to  her  aide.  By  de- 
grees she  recovered  to  life  and  observance  ;  but  finding  herself  remoTed 
from  the  bier,  she  sprung  wildly  towards  it.  Bruce  caught  her  arm,  to 
support  her  tottering  steps.  She  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  and  thea 
at  the  motionless  body.  ''  He  is  there,"  cried  she,  "  and  yet  he  speab 
not ! — he  soothes  not  my  grief — ^I  weep,  and  he  does  not  comfort  me ! 
— And  there  he  lies ! — 0  !  Bruce,  can  this  be  possible  ?  Do  I  really 
see  him  dead  1 — ^And  what  is  death  V  added  she,  grasping  the  cold 
hand  of  Wallace  to  her  heart :  *^  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  when  this 
hand  pressed  mine,  and  blessed  me,  that  it  was  only  a  translation  from 
grief  to  joy ! — ^And  is  it  not  so,'  Bruce  ?  Behold  how  we  mourn,  and 
he  is  happy! — I  will  obey  thee,  my  immortal  Wallace !'^ cried  she, 
casting  her  arms  about  him  ;  **  I  will  obey  thee,  and  weep  no  more !" 

She  was  silent  and  calm.  And  Bruce,  kneeling  on  the  opposite 
side  of  his  friend,  listened,  without  interrupting  him,  to  the  arguments 
which  Gloucester  adduced,  to  persuade  him  to  abstain  from  discover- 
ing himself  to  Edward  ;  or  even  uttering  resentment  against  him,  till  he 
could  do  both  as  became  the  man  for  whom  Wallace  had  sacrificed  so 
much  ;  even  till  he  was  King  of  Scotland.  "  To  that  end,"  said  Glou- 
cester, ^  did  this  gallant  chieAain  live.  For,  in  restoring  you  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  he  believed  he  was  setting  a  seal  to  their  liberties, 
and  their  peace.  To  that  end,  did  he  die  ;  and  in  the  direful  moment, 
uttered  prayers  for  your  establishment.  Think  then  of  this,  and  let  him 
not  look  down  from  his  heavenly  dwelling,  and  see,  that  Bruce  despises 
the  country  for  whieh  he  bled  ;  that  the  now  only  hope  of  Scotland  has 
sacrificed  himself,  in  a  moment  of  inconsiderate  revenge,  to  the  cmel 
hand  which  broke  his  dauntless  heart !" 

Bruce  did  not  oppose  this  counsel ;  and,  as  the  fumes  of  passion 
passed  away,  leaving  a  manly  sorrow  to  steady  his  determination  of 
revenge,  he  listened  with  approbation  ;  and  finally  resolved,  whatever 
violence  he  might  do  his  nature,  not  to  allow  Edward  the  last  triumph, 
of  finding  him  in  his  power. 

The  Eari's  next  essay  was  with  Helen.  He  feared,  that  a  rumour 
of  the  stranger's  indignation  at  the  late  execution,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Giouccater  had  takeuViim  '\iv  c^Wi^^^mY^V^^^^ti  associated  with  the 
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fact  of  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Wallace  still  remaining  under  his 
protection,  awaken  some  dangerous  suspicion  ;  and  direct  investiga- 
tions, too  likely  to  discoyer  the  imposition  he  had  put  on  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  last  clause  in  his  royal  father^s  most  iniquitous  sentence. 
He  therefore  explained  his  new  alarm  to  Helen ;  and  conjured  her,  if 
she  would  yet  preserve  the  hallowed  remains  before  her,  from  any 
chance  of  violence,  (which  her  lingering  near  them  might  induce,  by 
attracting  notice  to  her  movements,)  she  must  consent  to  immediately 
leave  the  kingdom.  The  valiant  and  ever  faithful .  heart  of  Wallace 
should  be  her  companion  ;  and  an  English  captain,  who  had  partaken 
of  his  clemency  at  fierwick,  be  her  trusty  conductor  to  her  native  land. 
To  meet  every  objection,  he  added,  "  Bruce  shall  be  protected  by  me 
with  strict  fidelity,  till  some  safe  opportunity  may  offer,  for  his  bearing 
to  Scotland  the  sacred  corpse,  that  must  ever  be  considered  the  most 
precious  relic  in  his  country.*' 

"  As  Heaven  wills  the  trial  of  my  heart,"  returned  she,  "  so  let  it 
be !"  and  bending  her  aching  head  on  the  dear  pillow  of  her  rest ;  the 
bosom,  which,  though  cold,  and  deserted  by  its  heavenly  habitant,  was 
still  the  bosom  of  her  Wallace !  the  ravaged  temple,  rendered  sacred 
by  the  footsteps  of  a  god  I  For,  had  not  virtue,  and  the  soul  of  Wal- 
lace, dwelt  there  ?  and  where  virtue  is,  there  abides  the  Spirit  of  the 
Holy  One! — With  these  thoughts,  she  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  vigils;  —  and  they  were  not  less  devoutly  shared  by  the 
chastened  heart  of  ^e  Prince  of  Scotland. 


■  •  ■ 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

HIOROATE. 

Thb  tidings  of  the  dreadful  vengeance  which  Edward  had  taken 
against  the  Scottish  nation,  by  pouring  all  his  wrath  upon  the  head  of 
Wallace,  struck  like  the  lightning  of  heaven  through  the  souls  of  men. 
None  of  either  country,  but  those  in  the  confidence  of  Gloucester, 
knew  that  Heaven  liad  snatched  him  from  the  dishonour  of  so  vile  a 
death.  The  English  turned,  blushing  from  each  other ;  and  ventured 
not  to  breathe  the  name  of  a  man,  whose  virtues  seemed  to  have 
found  a  sanctuary  for  his  fame  in  every  honest  heart.  But  when  tlv« 
news  reached  Scotland,  the  indignation  waa  ^geTvcwX.  K^  ^xc^^\\^s5^^^i^ 
strifes,  were  forgotten  in  unqualified  teseT\\nieTv\.  oi^  ^^\^^^&»^«   'W^ta 
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was  not  a  man,  even  am6ng8t  the  late  refractory  chiefs,  excepting  tbe 
Cummins  and  their  coadiutors  Soulis  and  Monteith,  who  really  bad  be- 
lieved that  Edward  serioosly  meant  to  sentence  the  Scottish  patriot  to 
a  severer  fate  than  what  he  had  pronounced  against  his  rebellious  vasal, 
the  exiled  Baliol.  The  execution  of  Wallace,  whose  offence  coold 
only  be  that  of  having  served  lus  country  too  faithfully,  was  therefore 
so  unexpected,  that  on  the  first  promulgation  of  it,  so  great  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  perpetrator  was  excited  in  every  breast,  that  tbe  whole 
country  rose  as  one  man,  threatening  to  march  instantly  to  London, 
and  sacrifice  the  tyrant  on  his  throne. 

A.t  this  crisis,  when  the  mountains  of  the  north  seemed  heaving  from 
their  base,  to  overwhelm  the  blood-stained  fields  of  England,  every 
heart,  which  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  late  sanguinary  event,  quailed  within 
its  possessor,  as  it  tremblingly  anticipated  the  consequences  of  the  M 
of  Wallace.  At  this  instant,  when  the  furies  armed  every  clan  in 
Scotland,  breathing  forth  revenge  like  a  consuming  fire  before  them, 
John  Cummin,  the  Regent,  stood  aghast.  He  foresaw  his  own  down- 
fall in  this  re-awakened  enthusiasm  respecting  the  man  whom  hii 
treachery  had  been  the  first  means  of  betraying  to  his  enemies.  Bai&ed 
in  the  aim  of  his  ambition,  by  the  very  means  he  had  taken  to  effect 
it.  Cummin  saw  no  alternative,  but  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  tbe 
bounty  of  England  ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  bethought  him  of  the  only 
chance  of  preserving  the  power  of  Edward,  and  consequently  lus  own, 
in  Scotland.  Knowing,  by  past  events,  that  this  tempest  of  the  soul, 
excited  by  remorse  in  some,  and  gratitude  in  otliers,  could  only  be 
maintained  to  any  conclusive  ii\jury  to  England  by  a  royal  hand,  ami 
that  that  hand-was  expected  to  be  Bruce^s,  he  determined  at  once  that 
the  prince  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty,  and  to  whom  he  owed  his 
present  elevation,  should  follow  the  fate  of  his  friend.  By  the  spies 
which  he  constantly  kept  round  Hunting-tower,  he  was  apprised  that 
Bruce  had  set  off  towards  London  in  a  vessel  from  Dundee.  On  these 
grounds,  he  sent  a  despatch  to  King  Edward,  informing  him  that 
destiny  had  established  him  supreme  lord  of  Scotland ;  for  now  its  se- 
cond, and  its  last  hope,  had  put  himself  into  his  hands.  With  this  in- 
telligence he  gave  a  particular  account  of  all  Bruce's  proceedings,  from 
the  time  of  his  meeting  Wallace  in  France,  to  his  present  following 
that  chief  to  London.  He  then  craved  his  Majesty's  pardon,  for  hav- 
ing been  betrayed  into  an  union  with  such  conspirators ;  and  repeated 
his  hope,  tiiat  the  restitution  he  now  made,  in  thus  showing  the  royal 
hand  where  to  find  its  last  opponent,  would  give  full  conviction  of  his 
penitence  and  duty.    He  closed  his  letter,  by  urging  the  King  to  taks 
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instant  and  effectual  measures  to  disable  Brace  from  disturbing  ihe 
quiet  of  Scotland,  or  ever  again  disputing  his  regal  claims  I 

Gloucester  happened  to  be  in  the  presence,  when  this  epistle  was 
deliyered  in,  and  read  by  his  Majesty.  On  the  suit  of  his  daughter, 
Edward  had  been  reconciled  to  his  son-in-law  ;  but  when  he  showed 
to  him  the  contents  of  Cummin's  letter  with  a  suspicious  smile,  he  said 
in  a  low  Toice,  "  In  case  yoa  should  know  this  new  rebePs  lurking- 
place,  presume  not  to  leave  this  room,  till  he  is  brought  before  me. 
See  to  your  obedience,  Ralph,  or  your  head  shall  follow  Wallace's." 

The  King  instantly  withdrew ;  and  the  Earl,  aware  that  search 
would  be  made  through  all  his  houses,  sought  in  his  own  mind  for  some 
expedient  to  apprise  Bruce  of  his  danger.  To  write  in  the  presence- 
chamber  was  impossible :  to  deliver  a  message  in  a  whisper  would  be 
hazardous ;  for  most  of  the  surrounding  courtiers,  seeing  the  frown  with 
which  the  King  had  lefl  the  apartment,  marked  tlie  commands  he  gave 
the  marshal :  "  Be  sure  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  quits  not  this  room 
till  I  return." 

In  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts,  the  Earl  turned  his  eye  on  Lord 
Montgomery,  who  had  only  arrived  that  very  morning  from  an  embassy 
to  Spain.  He  had  heard  with  unutterable  horror  the  fate  of  Wallace ; 
and  extending  his  interest  in  him  to  those  whom  he  loved,  had  arranged 
with  Gloucester  to  accompany  him  that  very  evening  to  pledge  his 
friendship  to  Bruce.  To  Montgomery,  then,  as  to  the  only  man  ac- 
quainted vnth  his  secret,  he  turned ;  and  taking  his  spurs  off  his  feet, 
and  pulling  out  a  purse  of  gold,  he  said  aloud,  and  with  as  easy  an  air 
as  he  could  assume,  **  Here,  my  Lord  Montgomery,  as  you  arc  going 
directly  to  Highgate,  I  will  thank  you  to  call  at  my  lodge :  —  put  these 
spurs,  and  this  purse,  into  the  hands  of  the  groom  we  spoke  of;  tell 
him  they  do  not  fit  me,  and  he  will  know  what  use  to  make  of  them." 
He  then  turned  negligently  on  his  heel,  and  Montgomery  quitted  the 
apartment. 

The  apprehension  of  this  young  lord  was  not  less  quick  than  the 
invention  of  his  friend.  He  guessed  that  the  Scottish  prince  was  be- 
trayed ;  and  to  render  bis  escape  the  less  likely  to  be  traced,  (the 
ground  being  wet,  and  liable  to  retain  impression,)  before  he  went  to 
the  lodge,  he  dismounted  in  the  adjoining  wood,  and  with  his  own  hands 
reversed  the  iron  on  the  feet  of  the  animal  he  had  provided  for  Bruce. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  found  the  object  of  his  mission 
disguised  as  a  carmelite,  and  in  the  chapel,  paying  his  vesper  adorations 
to  the  Almighty  Being  on  whom  his  whole  dependence  hung.  Un- 
influenced by  the  robes  he  wore,  his  was  the  devotion  of  the  soul :  and 
not  unaptly  at  such  an  hour  came  one  to  deliver  him  from  a  dangeff 
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which,  unknown  to  himself,  was  then  within  a  few  miniites  of  aeiiing 

its  prey. 

Montgomery  entered ;  and  heing  instantly  recognised  by  Brace,  the 
ingenuous  prince,  never  doubting  a  noble  heart,  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  him. — "I  take  it,*^  returned  the  Ear],  **only  to  give  it  aptitiog 
grasp.  Behold  these  spurs,  and  purse,  sent  to  you  by  Gloucester!  — 
Tou  know  theur  use.  Without  farther  obserration  follow  me.*'  Mont- 
gomery was  thus  abrupt,  because,  as  he  left  the  palace,  he  had  beard 
the  marshal  give  orders  for  different  military  detachments  to  search 
every  residence  of  Gloucester  for  the  Earl  of  Carrick ;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  party  despatched  to  Highgate  were  now  monntiDg 
the  hill. 

Bruce,  throwing  off  his  cassoc  and  cowl,  again  appeared  in  complete 
annour ;  and  after  bending  his  knee  for  a  moment  on  tiie  chancd-stone, 
which  covered  the  remains  of  Wallace,  he  followed  his  friend  frtmi  the 
chapel ;  and  thence,  through  a  solitary  pa&  in  tiie  park,  to  the  centre 
of  the  wood.  Montgomery  pointed  to  the  horse.  Bruce  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  faithful  conductor ;  ''  I  go,  Montgomery,"  said  he,  *'  to  my 
kingdom.  But  its  crown  shall  never  clasp  my  brows,  till  the  remains 
of  Wallace  return  to  their  country.  And  whether  peace  or  the  sword 
restore  them  to  Scotland,  still  shall  a  king's,  a  brother's  friendship, 
unite  my  heart  to  Gloucester,  and  to  you."  Whfle  speaking,  he  vault«l 
into  his  saddle :  and  receiving  the  cordial  blessings  of  Montgomery, 
touched  his  good  steed  with  his  pointed  rowels,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
an  instant.* 


•  •  • 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII. 

SCOTI^ND— DDMrmis. 

About  the  hour  of  twilight,  on  the  tenth  day  after  Bruce  had  cast 
his  last  look  on  the  capital  of  England ; — that  scene  of  his  long  cap- 
tivity, under  the  spell  of  delusion ;  that  theatre  of  his  family's  disgrace ; 
— of  his  own  eternal  regrets ! — be  crossed  the  little  stream  which 
marked  the  ofi-contended  barrier  land  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  there 
checked  the  headlong  speed  of  his  horse  ;  and,  having  alighted  to  give 

*  In  the  relation  of  this  Inoldont,  BaobuiMi  namos  Montgomery  as  the  friend  wbo 
apprised  Rmee  of  bis  danger.  HoUnshed  attributes  it  to  Glonoeator.  I  have  paid  daa 
deference  to  bolb  «otYioT\ti«. 
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it  breath,  walked  by  its  side,  musing  on  the  different  feelings  with  which 
he  now  entered  Scotland,  from  the  buoyant  emotions  with  which  he 
had  sprung  on  its  shore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  thoughts, 
as  full  of  sorrow  as  of  hope,  had  not  occupied  him  long,  when  he  espied 
a  man  in  the  Red  Cummin^s  colours,  speeding  towards  the  south.  He 
guessed  him  to  be  some  new  messenger  of  the  Regent  to  Edward ;  and 
throwing  himself  before  the  horse,  caught  it  by  the  bridle ;  then  coolly 
commanded  its  rider  to  deliver  to  him  the  despatches  which  he  carried 
to  the  King  of  England.  The  man  refused,  and  striking  his  spurs  into 
his  beast,  tried  to  trample  down  hb  assailant.  But  Bruce  was  not  to 
be  put  from  his  aim.  The  manner  of  the  Scot,  convinced  him  that  his 
suspicions  were  right ;  and  putting  forth  his  nerv^ous  arm,  with  one  ac- 
tion he  pulled  the  messenger  from  his  saddle,  and  laid  him  prostrate  on 
the  ground.  Again  he  demanded  the  papers  :  '*  I  am  your  Prince," 
cried  he ;  '*  and  by  the  allegiance  you  owe  to  Robert  Bruce,  I  com- 
mand you  to  deliver  them  into  my  hands.  Life,  shall  be  your  reward  ; 
immediate  death,  the  punishment  of  your  obstinacy." 

In  such  an  extremity  the  man  did  not  hesitate :  and  taking  from  his 
bosom  a  sealed  packet,  immediately  resigned  it.  Bruce  ordered  him 
to  stand  before  him,  till  he  had  read  the  contents.  Trembling  with 
terror  of  this  formidable  freebooter  (for  he  placed  no  belief  in  the  de- 
claration that  be  was  the  Prince  of  Scotland),  the  man  obeyed ;  and 
Bruce  breaking  the  seals,  found,  as  he  expected,  a  long  epistle  from  the 
Regent,  urging  the  sanguinary  aim  of  his  communications.  He  re- 
iterated his  arguments  for  the  expediency  of  speedily  putting  Robert 
Bruce  to  death ;  he  represented  **  the  danger  that  there  was  in  delay  ; 
lest  a  man  so  royally  descended,  and  so  popular  as  he  had  become ; 
(since  it  was  now  publicly  understood,  tiiat  he  had  already  fought  his 
country's  battles  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville !) 
fl|hould  find  means  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  so  many  zealots  in 
his  fiivonr.  These  circumstances,  so  propitious  to  ambition  ;  and  his 
now  adding  personal  revenge,  to  his  former  boldness  and  policy ;  would 
at  this  juncture  (should  he  arrive  in  Scotland)  turn  the  growing  com- 
motions to  the  most  decisive  uses  against  the  English  power."  The 
Regent  concluded  with  saying,  "  that  the  Lords  Loch-awe,  Douglas, 
and  Rnthven  were  come  down  from  the  Highlands  with  a  multitudin- 
ous army,  to  drive  out  the  Southron  garrisons  ;  and  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  the  fortresses  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh.  That  Lord  Both- 
well  had  returned  from  France,  with  the  real  Sir  Thomas  de  Longue- 
ville, a  knight  of  great  valiancy.  And  that  Sir  Roger  Kirkpatrick, 
after  having  massacred  half  the  English  Castellans  in  the  border  coun- 
ties, was  now  lying  at  Torthorald,  ready  to  commence  his  murderous 
27* 
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reprisals  through  the  coasts  of  Galloway.  For  himself,  Cammin  told 
the  king  he  had  secretly  removed  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Doni' 
fries,  where  he  should  most  anxiously  await  his  Majesty^s  pardon,  and 
commands." 

Bruce  closed  the  packet.  To  prevent  his  designs  being  blown,  be- 
fore they  were  ready  to  open,  he  laid  his  sword  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  man  :  ^'  You  are  my  prisoner,"  said  he ;  '^  but  fear  not.  I  only 
mean  to  hold  you  in  safety,  till  your  master  has  answered  for  his  trea- 
son."— ^The  messenger  thought,  whoever  this  imperions  stranger  might 
be,  that  he  saw  a  truth  in  his  eyes,  which  ratified  this  assurance  ;  and 
without  opposition,  he  walked  before  him  till  they  stopped  at  Tortho- 
rald. 

Night  had  closed  in,  when  Bruce  sounded  his  bogle  under  tiie  waUs. 
Kirkpatrick  answered  from  the  embrasure  over  the  barbican-gate,  with 
a  demand,  of  who  desired  admittance.  '^  None,"  cried  he,  ^  that  w 
not  a  true  Scot,  need  venture  his  neck  within  these  towers  I" — ^"  Tis  the 
avenger  of  Sir  William  Wallace,"  was  the  reply.  The  gates  flew  open 
at  the  words ;  and  Kirkpatrick  standing  in  the  archway  anud  a  blase 
of  torches,  received  his  guest  with  a  brave  welcome. 

Bruce  spoke  no  more,  till  he  entered  the  banqoeting-hall.  Three 
other  knights  were  seated  by  the  table.  He  tamed  to  Kirkpatrick. 
'<  My  valiant  friend,"  said  he,  "  order  your  servants  to  take  charge  of 
yoQ  Scot,"  pointing  to  the  messenger  of  Cummin  ;  *'  and,  till  I  com- 
mand his  release,  let  him  be  treated  with  the  lenity  which  shall  ever 
belong  to  a  prisoner  of  Robert  Bruce !"  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  up  his 
visor ;  and  Kirkpatrick,  who  had  heard  that  the  supposed  Be  Longne- 
ville  was  his  rightful  prince,  now  recognised  the  well-known  features 
of  the  brave  foreigner  in  the  stranger  before  him.  Not  donbting  the 
verity  of  his  words,  he  bent  his  knee  with  the  homage  due  to  his  king ; 
and,  in  Uie  action,  was  immediately  followed  by  Sir  Eustace  Maxwell, 
Sir  James  Lindsay,  and  Adam  Fleming,  who  were  the  other  knights 
present. 

"  I  come,"  cried  the  Prince,  *'  in  the  spirit  of  my  heart's  soyereign, 
and  friend,  the  now  immortal  Wallace,  to  live  or  to  die  with  you,  in  the 
defence  of  my  country's  liberties.  With  such  assistance  as  yours,  his 
invincible  coadjutors,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  onr  arms,  I 
hope  to  redeem  Scotland,  from  the  disgrace  which  her  late  horrible 
submission  to  the  tyrant  has  fastened  on  her  name.  The  transgres- 
sions of  ray  house  have  been  grievous :  but  this  last  deadly  sin  of  my 
people  calls  for  expiation,  awful  indeed ! — ^And  it  comes,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  guilt !  in  their  crime,  they  receive  punishment.  They  broke 
from  their  side,  the  arm  which  alone  had  rescued  them  from  their  ene- 
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niies ! — I  now  come  to  saye  them  from  themselves.  Their  having  per- 
mitted the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  my  family,  was  the  first  injury 
committed  on  the  constitution ;  and  it  prepared  a  path  for  the  ensuing 
tyranny,  which  seized  upon  the  kingdom.  But,  by  resuming  these 
rights,  which  is  now  my  firm  purpose,  I  open  to  you  a  vtray  to  recover 
our  hereditary  independence.  The  direful  scene,  just  acted  on  the 
Tower-hill  of  London,  that  horrible  climax  of  Scottish  treason !  must 
convince  every  reasonable  mind,  that  all  the  late  misfortunes  of  our 
country  have  proceeded  from  the  base  jealousies  of  its  nobles.  There, 
then,  let  them  die ;  and  may  the  grave  of  Wallace  be  the  tomb  of 
dissension!  Seeing  where  their  own  true  interests  point,  surely 
the  brave  chieflains  of  tRis  land  will  rally  round  their  lawful 
Prince ; — ^who  here  declares,  ho  knows  no  medium  between  death 
and  victory !" 

The  spirit  with  which  this  address  was  pronounced,  the  magnani- 
mity it  conveyed,  assisted  by  the  griaces  of  his  youth  and  noble  de- 
portment, struck  the  hearts  of  his  anditors ;  and  aroused,  in  donble 
vigour,  the  principles  of  resentment,  to  which  the  first  tidings  of  their 
heroic  eountryman^s  &te  had  given  birth.  Kirkpatrick  needed  no 
other  stimulus,  than  his  almost  idolatrous  memory  of  Wallace ;  and 
he  listened,  with  an  answering  ardour,  to  Bruce's  exhortation.  The 
Prince  next  disclosed  to  his  now  zealously  pledged  friends,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Red  Cummin's  treachery.  ^  He  now  lies  at  Dumfries!'* 
cried  Kirkpatrick ;  "  thither,  then,  let  us  go,  and  confront  him  with  his 
treason.  When  falsehood  is  to  be  confounded,  it  is  best  to  grapple 
with  the  sorceress  in  the  moment  of  detection :  should  we  hesitate,  she 
may  elude  our  grasp." 

Dumfries  was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  they  might  reach  its 
convent  before  the  first  matins.  Fatigue  was  not  felt  by  Bruce,  when 
in  pursuit  of  a  great  object ;  and,  after  a  slight  refreshmtet,  he  and  his 
four  determined  friends  took  horse. 

As  they  had  anticipated,  the  midnight  bell  was  ringing  for  prayers, 
when  the  troop  stopped  at  the  Franciscan  gate.  Landsay,  having  been 
in  the  Holy  Land  during  the  late  public  struggles,  alleged  business  with 
the  abbot,  and  desired  to  see  him.  On  the  father's  bidding  the  party 
welcome,  Bruce  stepped  forward,  and  addressed  him  :  *^  Reverend  sir, 
I  oome  from  London.  I  have  au  afiair  to  settle  with  Lord  Badenoch : 
and  I  know  by  his  letters  to  King  Edvmrd,  that  he  is  secretly  lodged 
in  this  convent.  I  therefore  demand  to  be  conducted  to  him."  This 
peremptory  requisition,  vath  the  superior  air  of  the  person  who  made 
it,  did  not  leave  the  abbot  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  some  illustrious 
messenger  from  the  King  of  England ;  and,  with  hardly  a  demur,  he 
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left  the  other  knights  in  the  cloisters  of  the  chorch,  while  he  led  the 
nohle  Southron  (as  he  thought)  to  his  kinsman. 

The  treacherous  Regent  had  just  retired  from  the  refectory,  to  his 
own  apartment,  as  the  abbot  conducted  the  stranger  into  his  presence. 
Badenoch  started  frowningly  from  his  seat,  at  snch  unusual  intmsioii. 
Brace's  visor  was  closed :  and  the  ecclesiastic,  pereeiring  the  Regent's 
displeasure,  dispersed  it,  by  announcing  the  risitant  as  a  messenger 
from  King  Edward.  ^'Then  leave  us  together,'*  returned  he;  un- 
willing that  even  this,  his  convenient  kinsman,  should  know  the  extent 
of  his  treason  against  his  country.  The  abbot  had  hardly  closed  the 
door,  when  Bruce,  whose  indignant  soul  burnt  to  utter  his  full  contempt 
of  the  wretch  before  him,  hastily  advanced  to  speak ;  hot  the  caations 
Badenoch,  fearful  that  the  father  might  yet  be  within  hearing,  pat  hii 
finger  to  his  lips.  Bruce  paused,  and  listened  gloomily  to  the  depart- 
ing steps  of  the  abbot  When  they  were  no  more  heard,  with  one  hand 
raising  his  visor,  and  the  other  grasping  the  scroll  of  detection— 
"  Thus,  basest  of  the  base  race  of  Cummin !"  exclaimed  he, ''  may  you, 
for  a  moment,  elude  the  universal  shame  which  awaits  your  crimes.'* 

At  sight  of  the  face,  on  hearing  the  words  of  Brace,  the  unmanly 
coward  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  ruriied  towards  the  door.  ^  You 
pass  notliere,"  continued  the  Prince,  "till  I  have  laid  open  all  yoor 
guilt ;  till  I  have  pronounced  on  yon  the  doom  due  to  a  treacherous 
friend  and  a  traitorous  subject" — ^'Infatnated  Bruce!"  exclaimed 
Badenoch,  assuming  an  air  of  insulted  friendship,  now  that  he  found 
escape  impossible ;  *'  what  Mae  topgae  has  permiaded  you  to  arraign 
one  who  has  ever  been  but  too  faithfully  the  adherent  of  your  deqierate 
fortunes  ? — ^I  have  laboured  in  secret,  day  and  night,  in  your  service, 
and  thus  am  I  repaid." 

Bruce  smiled  disdainfully,  at  this  poor  attempt  to  deceive  him; 
and,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  against  the  door,  he  opened  the  mar- 
derous  packet,  and  read  from  it  all  its  contents.  Cummin  turned  pale, 
and  red,  at  each  sentence. — ^And  at  last,  Bruce  closing  it,  *'  Now,  then, 
faithful  adherent  of  Robert  Brace !"  cried  he,  "  say  what  the  roan 
deserves,  who  in  these  blood-red  lines  petitions  the  death  of  his 
lawful  prince!  —  Oh!  thou  arch-regicide!  Doth  not  my  very  look 
kiU  thee  ?" 

Badenoch,  with  his  complexion  of  a  livid  hue,  and  his  voice  falter- 
ing, attempted  to  deny  the  letter  having  been  his  handwriting,  or  that 
he  had  any  concern  in  the  former  embassy  to  Edward  : — then,  finding 
that  these  falsehoods  only  irritated  Brace  to  higher  indignation,  and 
fearful  of  being  immediately  sacrificed  to  his  jurt  resentment,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees ;  and  confessing  each  transaction,  implored  his 
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life,  in  pity  to  the  natural  desire  uf  self-preservation,  which  alone  had 
precipitated  him  to  so  ungrateful  a  proceeding !  '*  Oh  !*'  added  he, 
"  CTcn  this  danger  I  have  incurred  upon  your  account !  For  your  ulti- 
mate advantage  did  I  bring  on  my  head  the  perils  which  now  fill  me 
with  dismay !  Love  alone  for  you  made  me  hasten  the  execution  of 
William  Wallace,  that  insidious  friend,,  who  would  have  crept  from 
your  bofsom  into  your  throne.  And  then,  fear  of  your  mistaking  the 
motives  of  so  good  a  service,  betrayed  me  to  throw  myself  into  the 
arms  of  Edward !" 

^  Bury  thyself  and  crimes,  thou  foulest  traitor,  deep  in  the  depths 
of  hell,"  cried  the  Prince,  starting  away  with  a  tremendous  gesture. 
"  Out  of  my  sight  for  ever — ^that  I  may  not  pollute  these  hands  with 
thy  monstrous  blood !"  Till  this  moment,  Bifice  was  ignorant  that 
Badenoeh  had  been  an  instigator  in  the  murder  of  Wallace ;  and  for- 
getting all  his  own  personal  wrongs  in  this  more  mighty  injury,  with 
tumultuous  horror  he  turned  from  the  coward,  to  avoid  the  self-blame 
of  stabbing  an  unarmed  wretch  at  his  feet.  But  at  that  moment.  Cum- 
min, who  believed  his  doom  only  suspended,  rose  from  his  knee,  and 
drawing  his  dirk  from  under  his  plaid,  struck  it  into  the  back  of  the 
Prince.  Bruce  turned  on  him,  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  '*  Hah  !" 
exclaimed  he,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  **  then  take  thy  fate !  This 
accursed  deed,  hath  removed  the  only  barrier  between  vengeance  and 
thee, — ^thus,  remember  William  Wallace  !'* — ^As  the  Prince  spoke,  he 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  traitor.  Cummin  uttered  a 
fearful  cry,  and  rolled  down  at  his  feet,  murmuring  imprecations. 

Bruce  fled  from  the  spot.  It  was  the  first  time  his  arm  had  drawn 
blood  except  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  felt  as  if  the  base  tide  had 
contaminated  his  hand.  Id  the  cloisters  he  was  encountered  by  his 
friends.  A  few  words  informed  them  of  what  had  happened. — ^*^  Is  he 
dead?"  enquired  Kirkpatriek.  —  "I  can  hardly  doubt  it,"  answered 
Bruce.  "  Such  a  matter,"  retamed  the  veteran,  '^  must  not  be  lefl  to 
conjecture.  I  will  secure  him  !"*  And  running  forward,  he  found 
the  wounded  Regent,  crawling  from  the  door  of  the  cell.  Throwing 
himself  upon  him  without  noise,  he  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

Before  the  catastroi^e  was  known  in  the  convent,  Bruce  and  his 
friends  had  left  it  some  time,  and  were  far  on  their  road  to  Loehmaben. 
He  arrived  before  sunrise ;  and,  once  more  inmate  of  his  paternal  cas- 
tle, thence  despatched  Fleming  to  Lord  Ruthven,  with  a  transcript  of 
his  designs. 

*  In  xnomory  of  this  ctreamstftnoo,  the  crest  of  the  femfly  of  Kfrkpetrlok  to  e  band, 
gneplDg  a  dagger,  distilling  gonta  of  blood ;  the  motto*  ^  I  mak  sikkar." 
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la  the  same  packet  he  enclosed  a  letter  for  the  Lady  Isabella.  It 
contained  this  brave  resolution  : — ^that,  in  his  present  return  to  Scot- 
land, he  did  not  consider  himself  merely  as  Robert  Bruce,  come  to  re- 
claim the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but  as  the  executor  of  the  last,  and 
dying  will,  of  Sir  William  Wallace ;  which  was  that  Bruce  should 
confirm  the  independence  of  Scotland,  or  fall  as  Wallace  ha^d  done,  in- 
vincible at  his  post. — **^  Till  that  freedom  is  accomplished,'^  continued 
the  virtuous  Prince,  '*  I  will  never  shake  the  steadfast  purpose  of  my 
soul,  by  even  one  glance  at  thy  life-endearing  beauties.  I  am  Wal- 
lace's soldier,  Isabella,  as  he  was  Heaven's !  and,  while  my  captain 
looks  on  me  from  above,  shall  I  not  approTe  myself  worthy  his  exam- 
ple 1 — ^I  woo'd  you  as  a  knight,  I  will  win  you  as  a  king :  and  on  the 
day  when  no  hostile  Snuthron  breathes  in  Scotland,  I  will  demand  my 
sweetest  reward,  my  beloved  bride,  of  her  noble  nncle.  You  shall 
come  to  me,  as  the  angel  of  peace ;  and  in  one  hour,  we  will  receive 
the  nuptial  benediction,  and  the  vows  of  our  people !" 

The  purport  of  the  Prince's  letter  to  RnthTon  was  well  adapted  to 
the  strain  of  the  foregoing.  He  there  announced  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  plain  of  Stirling ;  and  there,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  loyal  Scots,  declare  himself  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  he  acknowledged  no  legal  su- 
perior but  the  Great  Being,  whose  vicegerent  he  was.  From  that 
centre  of  his  kingdom,  he  would  make  excursions  to  its  farthest  ex- 
tremities; and,  with  God's  will,  either  drive  his  enemies  from  the 
country,  or  perish  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  as  became  the  de- 
scendant of  William  the  Lion,  as  became  the  friend  of  William  Wal- 
lace! 

Ruthven  lay  encamped  on  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  when  this  letter 
was  delivered  to  him.  He  read  it  aloud  to  his  assembled  chieftains ; 
and,  with  waving  bonnets,  they  hailed  the  approach  of  their  raliant 
prince.  Bothwell  alone,  whose  soul-devoted  attachment  to  Wallace 
could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  affection,  allowed  his  bonnet  to 
remain  inactive  in  his  hand  ;  but  with  the  fervour  of  true  loyalty,  he 
thanked  God,  for  thus  bringing  the  sovereign  whom  his  friend  lored,  to 
bind  in  one  the  contending  interests  of  his  country ;  to  wrest  from  the 
hands  of  that  friend's  assassin,  the  sceptre  for  which  he  had  dyed  them 
so  deep  in  blood. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVIII. 

8TIRLIN0. 

The  word  of  Bruce  was  as  irroTersible,  aa  his  spirit  was  deter- 
mined. No  temptation  of  indolgence  could  seduce  him  from  the  one ; 
no  mischance  of  adversity  could  subdue  the  other.  The  standard  of 
liberty  had  been  raised  by  him  on  the  Carse  of  Gowrie ;  and  he  carried 
it  in  his  yictorious  arm,  from  east  to  west ;  from  the  most  northern 
point  of  Sutherland,  to  the  walls  of  Stirling  :  hut  there,  the  garrison 
which  the  treason  of  the  late  Regent  had  admitted  into  the  citadel,  gave 
a  momentary  check  to  his  career.  The  English  governor  refused  to 
surrender  on  the  terms  proposed ;  and  while  his  first  flag  of  truce  was 
yet  in  the  tent  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  a  second  arrived  to  break  off 
the  negotiation.  Whatever  were  the  reasons  for  this  abrupt  deter- 
mination, Bruce  paid  him  not  the  compliment  of  asking  a  wherefore  ? 
but  advancing  his  troops  to  the  Southron  outposts,  drove  them  in  with 
great  loss ;  and  approaching  the  lower  works  of  the  town  by  the  road 
of  Ballochgeich,  so  alarmed  the  governor,  as  to  induce  him  to  send  forth 
several  squadrons  of  horse  to  stop  his  progress. — Vain  was  the  attempt. 
They  shrank  before  the  resolute  prince,  and  his  determined  followers. 
The  governor  despatched  others ;  and  at  last  marched  out  himself,  to 
tlieir  support.  No  force  seemed  able  to  withstand  the  pressing  valour 
of  the  Scots.  The  Southron  saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  slain,  and 
deserted  by  half  of  his  surviving  troops.  A  surrender,  both  of  himself 
and  his  fainting  companions,  was  now  his  only  resource.  His  herald 
sounded  a  parley.  The  generous  victor,  in  ^e  midst  of  triumph 
listened  to  the  offered  capitulation.  It  was  not  to  include  that  of 
Stirling. 

Bruce  stopped  the  herald  at  this  clause,  and  at  once  demanded  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  both  the  citadel  and  town.  The  governor, 
being  aware  that  in  his  present  state  there  was  no  alternative,  and 
knowing  the  noble  nature  of  the  prince  who  made  the  requisition, 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  resigned  the  whole  into  his  hands. 

Next  morning,  Bruce  entered  Stirling  as  a  conqueror,  with  the 
whole  of  his  kingdom  at  his  feet :  for,  from  the  Sol  way  Frith  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  no  Scottish  town  nor  castle,  owned  a  foreign  master. 
The  acclamations  of  a  rescued  people  rent  the  skies;  and,  while 
prayers  anS  blessings  poured  on  him,  from  above,  below,  and  around, 
he  did  indeed  feel  himself  a  king,  and  that  he  had  returned  to  the  land 
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of  his  fore&thers.  While  he  sat  on  his  proad  war-horse,  in  front  of 
the  great  gates  of  the  citadel,  now  thrown  wide  asander  to  admit  its 
rightful  sovereign,  his  noble  prisoners  came  forward.  They  bent  their 
knees  before  him ;  and  delivering  their  swords,  received  in  return  his 
gracious  assurance  of  mercy.  At  this  moment,  all  Scottish  hearts, 
and  wishes,  seemed  rivetted  on  their  youthful  monarch.  Dismounting 
from  his  steed,  with  a  grace  that  took  captive  even  the  souls  of  his 
enemies,  he  raised  his  helmet  from  his  head,  as  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
followed  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  town,  came  forward  to  wait  upon 
the  trimnph  of  their  king. 

The  beautiful  anthem  of  the  virgins  of  Israel,  on  the  conquests  of 
David,  was  chanted  forth  hj  the  nans ;  who,  in  this  heaven-hallowed 
hour,  like  the  spirits  of  the  blest,  revisited  the  world  to  give  the  chosen 
of  their  land,  "All  hail." 

The  words,  the  scene,  smote  the  heart  of  Bothwell ;  he  tamed 
aside,  and  wept.  Where  were  now  the  buoyant  feelings,  with  which 
he  had  followed  the  similar  triumph  of  Wallace,  into  these  gates? 
"  Buried,  thou  martyred  hero,  in  thy  bloody  grave  !'*  New  men,  and 
new  services  seemed  to  have  worn  out  remembrance  of  the  past ;  but 
in  the  memories  of  even  this  joyous  crowd,  Wallace  lived ;  though  like 
a  bright  light,  which  had  passed  through  their  path,  and  was  gone,  never 
more  to  return. 

On  entering  the  citadel,  Bruce  was  informed  by  Mowbray  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  that  he  would  find  a  lady  there,  in  a  frightful  state  of 
mental  derangement,  and  who  might  need  his  protection.  A  question 
or  two  from  the  victorious  monarch,  told  him  this  was  the  Countess  of 
Strathearn.  On  the  revolted  abthanes  having  betrayed  Wallace  and 
his  country  to  England,  the  joy  and  ambition  of  the  Countess  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  hoping  to  persuade  Edward  to  adjudge  to  her  the  crown, 
she  made  it  apparent  to  the  English  king  how  useful  would  be  her  ser- 
vices in  Scotland ;  while  with  a  plenary,  though  secret  mission,  she 
took  her  course  through  her  native  land,  to  discover  who  were  inimical 
to  the  foreign  interest,  and  who  likely  to  promote  her  own :  afler  this 
circuit,  she  fixed  her  mimic  court  at  Stirling,  and  living  there  in  regal 
magnificence,  exercised  tiie  fnnctions  of  a  vice-queen.  At  this  period 
intelligence  arrived,  which  the  governor  thought  would  fill  her  with 
exultation  ;  and  hastening  to  declare  it,  he  proclaimed  to  her,  that  the 
King  of  England^s  authority  was  now  firmly  established  in  Scotland, 
for  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  Sir  William  Wallace  had  been 
executed  in  London,  according  to  all  the  forms  of  law^  upon  the 
Tower-hill ! 

On  the  full  declaration  of  this  event,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
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It  ivaa  not  until  the  next  morning  that  she  recovered  to  perfect  anima- 
tion, and  then  her  ravings  were  horrible*  and  violent.  She  accused  . 
herself  of  the  morder  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  She  seemed  to  hear 
him  upbraid  her  with  his  fate ;  and  her  shrieks,  and  tremendous  eja- 
culations, so  fearfully  presented  the  scene  of  his  death  before  the  eyes 
of  her  attendants,  that  the  women  fled ;  and  none  .other  of  that  sex 
would  afterwards  venture  to  approach  her.  In  these  fearful  moments, 
the  dreadful  confession  of  all  her  premeditated  guilt ;  of  her  infuriate, 
and  disappointed  passion  for  Wallace,  and  her  vowed  revenge ;  were 
revealed,  under  circumstances  so  shocking,  that  the  English  governor 
declared  to  the  King  of  Scots,  while  he  conducted  him  towards  her 
apartment,  that  he  would  rather  wear  out  his  life  in  a  rayless  dungeon, 
than  endure  one  hour  of  her  agonies. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in^  her  chamber,  as  they  approached  tho 
door.  Mowbray  cautiously  opened  it,  and  discovered  the  object  of  their 
visit  She  was  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  on  the  floor ; 
enveloped  in  a  mass  of  scarlet  velvet,  she  had  drawn  off*  her  head  :  her 
hands  clasped  her  knees ;  and  she  bent  forward,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  door,  at  which  they  entered.  Her  once  dazzling  beauty  was  now 
transformed  to  a  haggard  glare ;  the  terrible  lightning  which  gleamed 
on  the  face  of  Satan,  when  he  sat  brooding  on  the  burning  marl  of 
Tartarus. 

She  remained  motionless,  as  they  advanced.  But  when  Bruce 
stopped  directly  before  her,  contemplating  with  horror,  the  woman 
whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  his  most  beloved  friend, 
she  sprang  at  once  upon  him,  and  clinging  to  him  with  shrieks,  bnhed  her 
head  in  his  bosom,  **  Save  me !  save  me !"  cried  she.  "  Mar  drags  me 
down  to  hell ;  I  bum  there,  and  yet  I  die  not!" — Then  bursting  from 
Bruce,  with  an  imprecation  that  froze  his  blood,  she  flew  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  chamber,  crying  alond,  '*  He  tore  out  my  heart! — Fiend, 
I  took  thee  for  Wallace — but  I  murdered  him!"  Her  agonies,  her 
shrieks,  and  her  attempts  at  self-violence,  were  now  so  dreadful,  that 
Bruce,  raising  her  bleeding  from  the  hearth  on  which  she  had  furiously 
dashed  her  head,  put  her  into  the  arms  of  the  men  who  attended  her ; 
and  then,  with  an  awful  sense  of  Divine  retribution,  left  the  apart- 
ment.* 

*  This  unhappy  and  wicked  woman^s  noble  descent,  as  daughUr  of  the  Princess  of 
the  Orkneys  and  Mollis  Earl  of  Btratbeam,  Is  given  In  all  the  old  Scottish  genealogical 
works ;  and  her  marriage  with  Earl  de  Waronne,  Ibllowod  np  by  her  most  onnataral 
treasons  against  her  native  country,  are  not  less  fldthfally  recorded.  Bnt  it  la  some- 
thing enrions,  that,  while  revising  this  volome,  I  met  a  parsgraph,  which  I  shall  here 
■objoin,  coneemlDg  this  very  lady— now  dead  nearly  six  hundred  years  t  — In  the 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

BANNOCKBUBN. 

Thb  generality  of  his  prisoners,  Bruce  directed  should  be  kept  nfe 
in  the  citadel ;  but  to  Mowbray  he  gave  his  liberty ;  and  ordered  eTCty 
means  to  facilitate  the  commodious  journey  of  that  braTe  knight,  whom 
he  had  requested  to  convey  the  insane  Lady  Stratheam  to  the  protec- 
tion of  her  husband. 

Mowbray  accepted  his  freedom  with  gratitude ;  and  gladly  set  forth 
with  his  unhappy  charge,  to  meet  his  soyereign.  Expectation  of  Ed- 
ward's approach,  had  been  the  reason  of  his  withdrawing  his  herald 
from  the  camp  of  Bruce ;  and  though  the  king  did  not  arrive  time 
enough  to  save  Stirling,  Mowbray  yet  hoped  he  might  still  be  continu- 
ing his  promised  march.  This  anticipation  the  Southron's  loyalty 
would  not  allow  him  to  impart  to  Bruce  ;  and  he  bade  that  generous 
prince  adieu,  with  the  full  belief  of  soon  returning  to  find  him  the  van- 
quished of  Edward. 

At  the  decline  of  day  Bruce  returned  to  his  camp,  to  pass  the  night 

Morning  Pott  of  Angost  86,  18$! ;  slmost  the  •nnlTevBvy  day  of  WUllam  WaUaot^ 
deathl  — 

**  In  preparing  the  fonndatlon  for  the  classical  monnment  which  Lady  Balrd  Is  about 
to  erect  on  Tom-ft^Jhaatel,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  David,  the  workmen  dlaeovend  the 
remains  of  an  extensiye  edlfloe^  intermlxe4'wlth  a  bUwktoh  mould.  In  which  hnraan 
bones  fluently  oooor,  with  stlrrnps,  bnckles,  and  other  decayed  fhigmenta  of  andeat 
armour.  In  an  ezcaviUlon  were  found  a  quantity  of  black  earth,  the  dibrU  of  animal 
matter;  somo  human  bones;  a  bracelet;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  charcoal;  from 
which  it  may  be  oonchided  that  (he  Indlrldnals  whose  remains  were  dlsoorered  bad 
perished  during  a  oonflagmtlon  of  the  castle.  The  traditton  of  th«  conntry  is,  that 
"three  ladies  had  been  burnt  to  death ;  and  as  it  is  known  that  the  Lady  of  MeOla  Sail 
of  Stratheam,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  inrolTed  herself  in  the  qoamls  betwean 
Bruce  and  Ballol,  and  was,  after  the  ascendency  of  the  former,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Scone  In  1989,  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  l<Bam  nu^fs^aUtt 
it  Is  no  violent  stretoh  of  oo^Jeotore  to  come  to  the  condnsion  that  this  very  Lady  may 
have  been  one  of  the  unhappy  victims  whose  remains  hsTO  been  thus  aoddeatallf 
brought  to  light^  The  ezcaration  la  undoubtedly  ardfldal;  and  the  moat  probable 
supposition  that  can  be  made  concerning  it  Is,  that  it  was  the  dungeon-keep  of  the  easUa. 
Tom-a-ChastoI,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  monument  is  to  bo  pUoed,  overlooks  the 
whole  of  the  sbnth,  and  is  even  Tlsible  fK>m  Dundee.— (jP«rtA  OourUr.y* 

She  was  the  daughter,  not  the  wife,  of  the  Earl  of  Stratheam ;  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  such  might  have  been  her  fearful  end.  Earl  de  Waronno  was  not  a  maa  to  boitbco 
himself  with  cares  for  such  a  partner,  after  hor  treasons  had  become  abortirei 
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in  the  field  with  his  soldiers ;  intending  next  morning  to  give  his  last 
orders  to  the  detachments,  which  he  meant  to  send  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lennox  and  Douglas,  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  border 
counties ;  and  there  keep  station,  till  that  peace  should  be  signed  by 
England,  which  he  was  determined,  by  unabated  hostilities,  to  compel. 
Having  taken  these  measures  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  own  happiness,  he  had  just  returned  to  his 
tent  on  the  banks  of  Bannockbum,  when  Grimsby,  his  now  faithfnl  at- 
tendant, conducted  an  armed  knight  into  his  presence.  The  light  of 
the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  table,  streaming  full  on  the  face  of  the 
stranger,  discovered  to  the  king  his  English  friend  the  intrepid  Mont- 
gomery. With  an  exclamation  of  glad  surprise,  Bruce  would  have 
clasped  him  in  his  arms ;  but  Montgomery,  dropping  on  his  knee,  ex- 
claimed, "  Receive  a  subject,  as  well  as  a  friend,  victorious  and  vir- 
tuous Prince ! — I  have  forsworn  the  vassalage  of  the  Plantagenets ;  and 
thus,  without  titie  or  land,  with  only  a  faithful  heart,  Gilbert  Hamble- 
don  comes  to  vow  himself  yours,  and  Scotland's  for  ever." 

Bruce  raised  him  from  the  ground ;  and  welcoming  him  with  the 
warm  embrace  of  friendship,  enquired  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  an 
abjuration  of  his  legal  sovereign.  "  No  light  matter,"  observed  the 
king,  "^  could  have  so  wrought  upon  my  noble  Montgomery !" 

**  Montgomery  no  more !"  replied  the  Earl,  with  indignant  eager- 
ness :  *'  When  I  threw  the  insignia  of  my  earldom  at  the  feet  of  the  un- 
just Edward,  I  told  him,  that  I  would  lay  the  saw  to  the  root  of  the 
nobility  I  had  derived  from  his  house,  and  cut  it  through :  that  I  would 
sooner  leave  my  posterity,  without  tides,  and  without  wealth,  than  de- 
prive them  of  real  honour.  I  have  done  i|s  I  said ! — ^And  yet  I  come 
not  without  a  treasure  ;  for  the  sacred  corse  of  William  Wallace  is 
now  in  my  barque,  floating  on  the  waves  of  the  For^ !" 

The  subjugation  of  England  would  hardly  have  been  so  welcome  to 
Bruce  as  this  intelligence.  He  received  it  with  an  eloquent,  though 
unutterable  look  of  gratitude.  Hambl^don  continued :  "  On  the  tyrant 
summoning  the  peers  of  England  tp  follow  him  to  the  destruction  of 
ScoUand,  Gloucester  got  excused  under  a  plea  of  illness :  and  I  could 
not  but  show  a  disinclination  to  obey.  This  occasioned  some  remarks 
from  Edward,  respecting  my  known  attachment  to  the  Scottish  cause ; 
and  they  were  so  couched,  as  to  draw  from  me  this  honest  answer : — 
My  heart  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  the  world,  permit  me  to  join  in 
Uie  projected  invasion  ;  since  I  had  seen  the  spot  in  my  own  country, 
where  a  most  inordinate  ambition  had  cut  down  the  flower  of  all  knight- 
hood, because  ho  was  a  Scot  who  would  not  sell  hitf  birthright ! — ^The 
king  left  me  in  wrath,  and  threatened  to  make  me  recant  my  words :— « 
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I  as  piondly  declared,  I  would  maintain  them.  Next  morniof ,  beiof 
in  waiting  on  the  Prince,  I  entered  hit  chamber,  and  foond  John  Le  de 
Spencer  (the  coward  who  ao  basely  insulted  Wallace  on  the  day  of  his 
condemnation) ;  he  was  sitting  with  his  Highness.  On  my  offering  the 
senrices  due  from  my  office,  this  worthless  minion  turned  on  me,  and 
accused  me  of  haying  decHned  joining  the  army,  for  the  sole  porpoee 
of  executing  some  plot  in  London,  devised  between  me  and  my  Scot- 
tish partisans,  for  the  subversion  of  the  English  monarchy.  1  denied 
the  charge.  He  enforced  it  with  oaths,  and  I  spumed  his  allegatioDs. 
The  Prince,  who  beUered  him,  furionely  gave  me  the  lie,  and  com- 
manded me,  as  a  traitor,  to  leave  his  presence.  I  refused  to  stir  an 
inch,  till  I  had  made  the  base  heart  of  Le  de  Spencer  retract  his  felse- 
hood.  The  coward  took  courage  on  his  master's  support,  and  drawing 
his  sword  upon  me,  in  language  that  would  blister  my  tongue  to  repeat, 
threatened  to  compel  my  departure.  He  struck  me  on  the  face  with 
his  weapon.  The  arms  of  his  Prince  could  not  then  save  him ;  I 
thrust  him  through  the  body,  and  he  fell.  -Edward  ran  on  me  with  his 
dagger,  but  I  wrested  it  from  him.  Then  it  was,  that  in  reply  to  his 
menaces,  I  revoked  my  fealty,  to  a  sovereign  I  abhorred,  a  Prince  I  de- 
spised. Leaving  his  presence,  before  the  fluctuations  of  so  versatile  a 
mind  could  fix  upon  selling  me,  I  hastened  to  Highgate,  to  convey  away 
the  body  of  our  friend  from  its  brief  sanctuary.  The  same  night  1 
embarked  it,  and  myself,  on  board  a  ship  of  my  own ;  and  am  now  at 
your  feet,  brave  and  just  king !  no  longer  Montgomery,  but  a  true  Scot 
in  heart  and  loyalty  !** 

"  And,  as  a  kinsman,  generous  Hambledon !"  returned  Bruce,  ^  I 
receive,  and  will  portion  thee.  My  paternal  lands  of  Cadzow,  on  the 
Clyde,  shall  be  thine  for  ever.  And  may  thy  posterity  be  as  worthy  of 
the  inheritance,  as  their  ancestor  is  of  all  my  love  and  confidence  ?** 

Hambledon,  having  received  his  new  sovereign's  directions,  con- 
cerning the  disembarkation  of  those  sacred  remains,  which  the  young 
king  declared  he  should  welcome  as  the  pledge  of  Heaven  to  bless  his 
victories  with  peace  ;  returned  to  the  haven,  where  Wallace  rested  in 
that  sleep  which  even  the  voice  of  friendship  could  not  disturb. 

At  the  hour  of  the  midnight  watch,  the  trumpets  of  approaching 
heralds  resounded  without  the  camp.     Bruce  hastened  to  the  council- 


*  ThoM  ciFoamstanoeis  relating  to  tho  flnt  60t«bU«bment  of  the  noblo  AoBUy  of 
namlltoD,  (by  tho  old  blstorianB  called  Hampton,  or  Hameldon,)  in  Scotland,  are  p»* 
tlonlarly  recorded.  Tho  lands  of  Cadaow  are  now  called  Hamilton,  from  their  owneiSi 
oarle  and  dakce  of  that  name.  The  creet  of  the  ikmlly  arroa  la  a  tree  with  a  saw  la  It; 
and  the  motto,  turovoii. 
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tent,  to  receive  the  now  anticipated  tidings.  The  communications  of 
Hambledon  had  given  him  reason  to  expect  another  straggle  for  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  message  of  the  trumpets  declared  it  should  be  a 
mortal  one. 

At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  Edward  had  forced  a  rapid 
passage  trough  the  lowland ;  and  was  now  within  a  few  hours*  march 
of  Stirling ;  fully  determined  to  bury  Scotland  under  her  own  slain,  or, 
by  one  decisive  blow,  restore  her  to  his  empire. 

When  this  was  uttered  by  the  English  herald,  Bruce  turned  to 
Ruthven  wiih  an  heroic  smile :  **  Let  him  come,  my  brave  barons !  and 
he  shall  find  that  Bannockburn  shall  page  with  Cambus-Kenneth !" 

The  strength  of  the  Scottish  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  against  this  host  of  Southrons.  But  the  relics  of 
Wallace  were  there !  His  spirit  glowed  in  the  heart  of  Bruce.  The 
young  monarch  lost  not  the  advantage  of  choosing  his  ground  first ; 
aud  therefore,  as  his  power  was  deficient  in  cavalry,  he  so  took  his 
field,  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  make  it  a  battle  of  in&ntry  alone. 

To  protect  his  exposed  flank,  from  the  innumerable  squadrons  of 
Edward,  he  dug  deep  and  wide  pits  nearto  Bannockbum ;  and  having 
overlaid  their  mouths  with  turf  and  brushwood,  proceeded  to  marshal 
his  little  phalanx  on  the  shore  of  that  brook,  till  his  front  stretched  to 
St.  Ninian's  monastery. 

The  centre  was  led  by  Lord  Ruthven,  and  Walter  Stewart ;  the 
right,  owned  the  valiant  leading  of  Douglas  and  Ramsay ;  and  the  left 
was  put  in  charge  of  Lennox ;  with  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  a  brave 
chieftain,  who,  like  Lindsay  and  others,  had  lately  returned  from  dis- 
tant lands,  and  now  zealously  embraced  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Bruce  stationed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve :  with  him,  were 
the  veterans  Loch-awe  and  Kirkpatriok ;  and  Lord  Bothwell,  with  the 
true  Pe  Longueville,  and  the  men  of  Lanark  ;  all  determined  to  make 
this  division  the  stay  of  their  little  army ;  or  the  last  sacrifice  for  Scot- 
tish liberty,  and  its  martyred  champion's  corse.  There,  stood  the  sable 
hearse  of  Wallace ;  and  the  royal  standard,  struck  deep  into  the  native 
rock  of  the  ground,  waved  its  blood-red  volumes  over  his  sacred  head. 

*'  By  that  Heaven-sent  palladiom  of  our  freedom,**  cried  Bruce, 
pointing  to  the  bier,  '*  we  must  this  day  stand  or  fall.  He  who  deserts 
it,  murders  William  Wallace  anew !" 

At  this  appeal,  the  chiefs  of  each  battalion  assembled  round  the 
hallowed  spot ;  and  laying  their  hands  on  the  pall,  swore  to  fill  up  one 
grave  with  their  dannUess  Wallace,  rather  than  yield  the  ground  which 
he  had  rendered  doubly  precious,  by  having  made  it  the  scene  and  the 
guerdon  of  his  invincible  deeds!     When  Kirkpatrick  approached  the 
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side  of  his  dead  chief,  he  bnnt  into  teats ;  and  his  sobs  alone  pro- 
chiimed  his  participation  in  the  solemnity. — ^The  vow  spread  to  the  sar- 
rounding  legions ;  and  was  echoed,  with  mingled  cries  and  acclama- 
tions, from  the  farthest  ranks. 

'*  My  leader,  in  death  as  in  life !''  exclaimed  Bruce,  clasping  his 
friend^s  sable  shroud  to  his  heart ;  '*  thy  pale  corse  shall  again  redeem 
the  country  which  cast  thee,  living,  amongst  devouring  lions !  Its  pre- 
sence shall  fight  and  conquer  for  thy  friend  and  king !" 

Before  the  chiefs  turned  to  resume  their  martial  stations,  the  abbot 
of  Inchaffray  drew  near  with  the  mysterious  iron  box,  which  Douglas 
had  caused  to  be  brought  from  St.  Fillan's  priory.  On  presenting  it 
to  the  young  monarch,  he  repeated  the  prohibition  which  had  been 
given  with  it ;  and  added,  "  Since,  then,  these  canonized  relics  (for 
none  can  doubt  they  are  so)  have  found  protection  under  the  no  less 
holy  arm  of  St.  Fillan  ;  he  now  delivers  them  to  your  youthful  majesty, 
to  penetrate  their  secrets,  and  to  nerve  your  mind  with  a  redoubled 
trust  in  the  saintly  host.'' 

'*  The  saints  are  to  be  honoured,  reverend  father ;  and  on  that  prin- 
ciple I  shall  not  invade  their  mysteries,  till  the  God  in  whom  alone  I 
trust,  marks  me  with  more  than  the  name  of  king ;  till,  by  a  decisive 
victory,  he  establishes  me  the  approved  champion  of  my  country  ;  the 
worthy  successor  of  him,  before  whose  mortal  body,  and  immortal 
spirit,  I  now  emulate  his  deeds.  But  as  a  memorial,  that  the  host  of 
heaven  do  indeed  lean  from  their  bright  abodes,  to  wish  well  to  this  day, 
let  these  holy  relics  reppse  with  those  of  the  brave,  till  the  issue  of  the 
battle." 

Bruce,  having  placed  his  array,  disposed  the  supernumeraries  of  his 
army,  the  &milies  of  his  soldiers,  and  other  apparently  useless  followers 
of  the  camp,  in  the  rear  of  an  adjoining  hill. 

By  day-break  the  whole  of  the  Southron  army  came  in  view.  The 
van,  consisting  of  arohers  and  men  at  arms,  displayed  the  banner  of 
Earl  do  Warenne ;  the  main  body  was  led  on  by  Eklward  himself,  sap- 
ported  by  a  train  of  his  most  redoubted  generals.  As  they  approached, 
the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  stood  on  the  face  of  the  opposite  hill,  between 
the  abbots  of  Cambus-Kenneth  and  Inchaffray,  celebrating  mass  in  the 
sight  of  the  opposing  armies.  He  passed  along  in  front  of  the  Scottish 
lines  barefoot,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand  ;  and  in  few  but  forcefol 
words,  exhorted  them  by  every  sacred  hope,  to  fight  with  an  unreced- 
ing  step  for  tlieir  rights,  their  king,  and  the  corse  of  William  Wallace ! 
At  this  adjuration,  which  seemed  the  call  of  Heaven  itself,  the  Scots 
fell  on  thoir  knees,  to  confirm  their  resolution  with  a  vow.  The  sud- 
den humiliation  of  their  posture  excited  an  instant  triumph  in  the 
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haaghty  mind  of  Edward,  and  sparring  forward,  he  shouted  aload, 
"  They  yield  !  They  cry  for  mercy !" — "  They  cry  for  mercy !"  re- 
turned Percy,  trying  to  withhold  his  Majesty,  "  but  not  from  us.  On 
that  ground,  on  which  they  kneel,  they  will  be  victorious  or  find  their 
graves  !"• 

Tho  king  contemned  this  opinion  of  the  earl ;  and  inwardly  be- 
lieving that,  now  Wallace  was  dead,  he  need  fear  no  other  opponent 
(for  ho  knew  not  tliat  even  his  cold  remains  rose  in  array  against  him), 
he  ordered  his  men  to  charge.  The  horsemen,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  tiiousand,  obeyed ;  and  rushing  forward,  with  the  hope  of  over- 
whelming the  Scots  ere  they  could  rise  from  their  knees,  met  a  differ- 
ent destiny.  They  found  destruction,  amid  the  trenches,  and  on  the 
spikes  in  the  way ;  and  with  broken  ranks,  and  fearful  confusion,  fell, 
or  fled  under  the  missive  weapons,  which  poured  on  them  from  a  neigh- 
bouring height.  De  Valence  was  overthrown,  and  severely  wounded  ; 
and  being  carried  off  the  field,  filled  the  rear  ranks  with  dismay ;  while 
the  king^s  division,  was  struck  with  consternation  at  so  disastrous  a 
commoncement  of  an  action,  in  which  they  had  promised  themselves 
so  easy  a  victory.^  Bruce  seized  the  moment  of  confusion ;  and  seeing 
his  little  army  distressed  by  the  arrows  of  the  English,  he  sent  Both- 
well  round,  with  a  resolute  body  of  men,  to  drive  those  destroying 
archers,  from  the  height  which  they  had  occupied.  This  was  effected ; 
and  Bruce  coming  up  with  his  reserve,  the  battle  in  the  centre  became 
close,  obstinate,  and  decisive.  Many  fell  before  the  determined  arm 
of  the  youthful  king ;  but  H  was  the  fortune  of  Bothwell,  to  encounter 
tho  false  Monteith,  in  the  train  of  Edward.  The  Scottish  Earl  was 
then  at  the  head  of  his  intrepid  Lanark  men :  ''  Fiend,  of  the  most 
damned  treason !"  cried  he,  **  vengeance  is  come !"  and  with  an  iron 
grasp,  throwing  him  into  the  midst  of  the  faithful  clan  ;  they  dragged 
him  to  the  hearse  of  their  chief;  and  there,  on  the  skirts  of  its  pall, 
the  wretched  tmitor  breathed  out  his  treacherous  breath,  under  the 
strokes  of  a  hundred  swords.  ^*  So,*'  cried  the  veteran  Ireland, 
**  perish  the  murderers  of  William  Wallace  !'* — ^*  So,"  shouted  the  rest, 
*'  perish  the  enemies  of  the  bravest  of  men  I" 

*  This  true  dwerlptioii  of  the  leading  &ct8  of  tluit  great  Scottlah  battle,  baa  oftea 
Mundcd  its  obord  in  many  a  Boottiab  heart :  and,  in  honoor  of  the  aeenraey  of  her  paint- 
ing, the  author  baa  rocolTed  many  warm-hearted  teatimoniea :  even  io  far,  as  in  pro- 
vincial theatrce,  ooncert  rooma,  and  on  military  parades,  being  sainted  by  the  fieottlab 
bands,  with  tho  old  patriotic  air  of— 

''  Boots,  wha  bae  wi*  Walbce  bled  I 
BoGta,  wham  Bmoo  baa  aften  ledP— 
the  trao  pibroch  of  Bootland  1 
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At  this  crisis,  the  women  and  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp,  hear- 
ing sach  triumphant  exclamations  from  their  friends,  impatiently  quitted 
their  station  behind  the  hill,  and  ran  to  tlie  summit,  waving  their  scarfr 
and  plai^  in  exultation  of  the  supposed  victory.  The  English,  mis- 
taking these  people  for  a  new  army,  had  not  power  to  recover  firom  the 
increasing  confusion  which  had  seized  them  on  King  Edward  himself 
receiving  a  wound  ;  and,  panic-struck  with  the  sight  of  their  generals 
falling  around  them,  they  flung  down  their  arms  and  fled.  The  King 
narrowly  escaped  ;  but  being  mounted  on  a  stout  and  fleet  horse,  he 
put  him  to  the  speed,  and  reached  Dunbar  :  whence  the  young  Earl  of 
March,  being  as  much  attached  to  the  cause  of  England  as  his  father 
had  been,  instantly  gave  him  a  passage  to  England. 

The  Southron  camp,  with  all  its  riches,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bruce. 
But  while  his  chieftains  pursued  their  gallant  chase  he  turned  his  steps 
from  warlike  triumph,  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  remains  of  the 
hero  whose  blood  had  so  often  bathed  the  field  of  victory.  So  long 
had  been  the  conflict  that  night  closed  in,  before  the  last  squadrons  left 
tho  hanks  of  Bannockburn. 

At  the  dewy  hour  of  mom,  Bruce  re-appeared  on  the  field.  His 
helmet  was  royally  plumed  ;  and  the  golden  lion  of  Scotland  gleamed 
from  under  his  sable  surcoat.  Bothwell  rode  at  his  side.  The  troops 
he  had  retained  from  tlie  pursuit,  were  drawn  out  in  array.  In  a  brief 
address  he  unfolded  to  Uiem  the  solemn  duty  to  which  he  had  called 
them ;  to  see  the  bosom  of  their  native  land  receive  the  remains  of  Sir 
William  Wallace. — "  He  gave  to  you  youx  homes,  and  your  liberty ; 
grant,  then,  a  grave,  the  peace  of  the  tomb,  to  him  whom  some  amongst 
you  repaid  with  treachery  and  death !" 

At  these  words,  a  cry,  as  if  they  beheld  their  betrayed  chief  slain 
before  them,  issued  from  every  heart. 

The  news  had  spread  to  the  town ;  and  with  tears  and  lamentations, 
a  vast  crowd  collected  round  the  royal  troop.  Bruce  grdered  his  bards 
to  raise  ihe  sad  coronach ;  and  the  march  commenced  towards  the  tent 
that  canopied  the  sacred  remains.  The  whole  train  followed  in  speech- 
less woe,  as  if  each  individual  had  lost  his  dearest  relative.  Having 
passed  the  wood,  they  came  in  view  of  the  black  hearse,  which  covered 
all  that  now  remained  of  him  who  had  so  lately  crossed  these  precincts 
in  all  the  panoply  of  triumphant  war ;  in  all  the  graciousness  of  peace, 
and  love  to  man !  The  soldiers,  the  people,  rushed  forward ;  and  pre- 
cipitating themselves  before  the  bier,  implored  a  pardon  for  their  un- 
grateful country.  They  adjured  him,  by  every  tender  name  of  &ther, 
benefactor,  and  friend !  and  in  such  a  sacred  presence,  forgetting  that 
their  King  was  by,  gave  way  to  a  grief,  which  most  eloquently  told  the 
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>oiing'kno!iazt$h,  fhst  he  who  woald  be  respected  after  William  Wal- 
lace, must  not  only  posaesB  hie  power  and  yalonr,  bat  imitate  hie 
Tirtoes. 

Serymgeoor,  who  had  well  remembered  his  promise  to  Walkioe  on 
the  batUeiAents  of  Dumbarton,  with  a  holy  reference  to  that  vow,  now 
laid  the  standard  of  Scotland  upon  tiie  pall.  Hambledon  placed  on  it, 
the  sword  and  helmet  of  Que  sacrificed  hero.  Bmce  observed  all  in 
sUence.  The  sacred  burden  was  raised.  Uncovering  his  royal  head, 
with  his  kiogljr  purple  sweeping  in  the  dust,  he  walked  before  the  bier ; 
shedding  tears,  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  his  sabjeets,  than  the  oil 
which  was  soon  to  pour  npon  hiel  brow.  As  he  thus  moved  on,  he 
heard  acclamations  mingle  with  the  voice  of  sorrow.  "  This  iM  our 
King,  worthy  to  have  been  the  friend  of  WaUaee !  worthy  to  succeed 
him  in  the  kingdom  of  our  hearts !" 

At  the  gates  of  Cambu»>Kenneth,  the  venerable  abbot  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  religious  brethren  ;  but,  without  uttering  the  grief  that 
shook  his  aged  frame,  he  raised  the  golden  crucifix  over  the  head  of 
the  bier ;  and  after  leaning  his  fiice  for  a  few  minutes  on  it,  preceded 
the  procession  into  the  chnrch.  None  hot  the  soldiers  entered.  The 
people  remained  without;  and  as  the  doors  closed,  they  fell  on  the 
pavement,  weeping  as  if  the  living  Wallace  had  again  been  torn  from 
them. 

On  the  steps  of  the  altar  the  bier  rested.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  received  the  sacred  deposit  with  a  cloud  of  in- 
cense ;  and  the  pealing  organ,  answ^ed  by  the  voices  of  the  choristers, 
breathed  the  solemn  requiem  of  the  dead.  The  wreathing  frankineense 
parted  its  vapoor,  and  a  wan  but  beautiful  form,  clasping  an  urn  to  her 
breast,  appeared ;  and  stretched  on  a  litter,  was  borne  towards  the  spot. 
It  was  Ilden^  brought  from  the  adjoining  nunnery ;  where,  since  her 
return  to  tbeee  once  dear  shores,  now  made  a  desert  to  her,  she  had 
languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  the  fragile  bonds  which  alone  fet- 
tered her  mourning  spirit,  eager  for  release. 

All  night  bad  Isabella  watched  by  her  conch,  expecting  that  each 
succeeding  breath  would  be  the  last  her  beloved  sister  would  draw  in 
tkis  calamitous  world ;  but,  as  her  tears  fell  in  silence  from  her  cheek, 
upon  the  cold  forehead  of  Helen,  the  gentle  saint  understood  their  ex- 
pression, and  looking  up ;  '*  My  Isabella,'*  said  she,  "  fear  not. — My 
Wallace  is  returned.— God  will  grant  me  life  to  clasp  his  blessed  re- 
mains !^' 

Full  of  this  hope,  she  was  borne,  almost  a  passings  spirit,  into  the 
chancel  of  Cambns-K^nneth. — Her  veil  was  open,  and  discovered  her 
fiiee,  Uke  one  just  awakened  from  the  dead:  it  was  ashy  pale;  bat  it 
28 
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bore  a  celestial  brightness,  which,  like  the  silTer  lustre  of  the  moon, 
declared  its  approach  to  the  fountain  of  its  glory.  Her  eye  fell  on  the 
bier :  and,  with  a  momentary  strength,  she  sprang  from  the  couch,  on 
which  she  had  leaned  in  dying  feebleness,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
coffin.  * 

There  was  an  awful  pause,  while  Helen  seemed  to  weep.  But  so, 
was  not  her  sorrow  to  be  shed.  It  was  locked  within  the  flood-gates 
of  her  heart. 

In  that  suspension  of  the  soul,  when  Bothwell  knelt  on  one  side  of 
the  bier,  and  Ruthven  bent  his  knee  on  the  other,  Bruce  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  weeping  Isabella :  '*  Come  hither,  my  youthful  biide, 
and  let  thy  first  duty  be  paid  to  the  shrine  of  thy  bene&ctor,  and  mine  \ 
— So  may  we  live,  sweet  excellence ;  and  so  may  we  die,  if  the  like 
may  be  our  meed  of  heavenly  glory !''  Isabella  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  wept  aloud.  Helen,  slowly  raising  her  head  at  these  words, 
regarded  her  sister  with  a  look  of  awful  tenderness ;  then  turning  her 
eyes  back  upon  the  coffin,  gased  on  it  as  if  they  would  hare  pierced  its 
confines ;  and  clasping  the  urn  earnestly  to  her  heart,  she  exclaimed, 
*'  Thy  bridal  bed,  shaU  be  WiUiam  Wallace's  grave,'' 

Bruce  and  Isabella,  not  aware  that  she  repeated  words  which  Wal- 
lace had  said  to  her,  turned  to  her  with  portentous  emotioD.  She  un- 
derstood the  terrified  glance  of  her  sister,  and  with  a  smile,  which 
spoke  her  kindred  to  the  soul  she  was  panting  to  rejoin,  she  answered, 
'*  I  speak  of  my  own  espousals.  But  ere  that  moment  comes,  snd  I 
feel  it  near — ^let  my  Wallace^s  hallowed  presence  bless  your  nuptials 
^Thou  wilt  breathe  thy  benediction  through  my  lips !"  added  she,  lay 
ing  her  hand  on  the  coffin,  and  looking  down  on  it,  aa  if  she  were  cod- 
versing  with  its  inhabitant. 

*'  O  !  no,  no,'^  returned  Isabella,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  almost  unembodied  aspect  of  her  sister :  ^  Let  me  erer  be  the 
sharer  of  your  cell,  or  take  me  with  you  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !** 

'*  It  is  thy  sister's  spirit  that  speaks,"  cried  Dunkeld,  observing  the 
awe,  which  not  only  shook  the  tender  frame  of  Isabella,  but  had  com- 
municated itself  to  Bruce ;  who  stood  in  heart-struck  veneration  before 
the  yet  unascended  angel ;  ''  holy  inspiration,"  continued  the  bishop, 
**  beams  from  her  eyes ;  and  as  ye  hope  for  fiurther  blessings,  obey  its 
dictates !" 

Isabella  bowed  her  head  in  acquiescence.  As  Bruce  approached 
to  take  his  part  in  the  sacred  rite,  he  raised  the  hand,  which  lay  on  the 
pall,  to  his  lips.  The  ceremony  began ;  was  finished  1 — As  Uie  bridal 
notes  resounded  from  the  organ,  and  the  royal  pair  rose  from  their 
knees,  Helen  held  her  trembling  hands  over  them. — She  gasped  lor 
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breathl  and  would  have  sank  without  a  word,  had  not  Bothwell  mip- 
IK>rted  her  shadowy  form  upon  his  breast : — she  looked  round  on  him, 
with  a  grateful  though  languid  smile,  and  with  a  strong  effort  spoke  :— 
**Beyou  blest  in  all  things,  as  Wallace  would  have- blessed  you! — 
From  his  side,  I  pour  out  my  soul  upon  you,  my  sister — ^my  brother ! 
— and  with  its  inward-breathed  prayers,  to  the  Giyer  of  all  Good,  for 
your  eternal  happiness,  I  turn,  in  holy  faith, — ^to  my  long  looked-for 
rest  I" 

a 

Bruce  and  Isabella  wept  in  each  other's  arms.  Helen  cast  herself 
gently  from  the  bosom  of  Bothwell,  prostrate  on  the  coffin ;  and  utter- 
ing, in  a  low  tone,  "  I  waited  only  for  this ! — ^We  have  met — I  unite 
thy  noble  heart  to  thee  again — I  claim  thy  promise— «t  our  Father's 
hands — in  mercy  I — in  love !" — Her  voice  gradually  faded  away,  as  she 
uttered  these  broken  sentences,  which  none  but  the  close  and  attentive 
ear  of  Bothwell  heard. — But  he  caught  not  the  triumphant  exclamation 
of  her  soul ;  which  spoke,  though  her  lips  ceased  to  move,  and  cried  to 
the  attending  angels — '*  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  Grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ?" 

.  In  this  awful  moment,  the  abbot  of  Inchafiray,  believing  the  dying 
saint  was  prostrate  in  prayer,  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  box,  which  stood 
at  the  foot  of  Wallace's  bier — ^^  Before  the  sacred  remains  of  the  once 
champion  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  successor,"  ex- 
claimed the  abbot,  *'  let  this  mysterious  coffer  of  St.  Fillan's  be  opened ; 
to  reward  the  deliverer  of  Scotland,  according  to  its  intent !"  "  If  it 
were  to  contain  the  relics  of  St.  Fillan  himself,"  returned  the  King, 
"  they  could  not  meet  a  holier  bosom  than  this  I"  and  resting  the  box 
on  the  coffin,  he  unclasped  the  lock ;  and  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  was 
discovered !  At  this  sight,  Bruce  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  grateful 
emotion,  **  Thus  did  this  truest  of  human  beings,  protect  my  rights, 
even  while  the  people  I  had  deserted,  and  whom  he  had  saved,  knelt  to 
him  to  wear  them  all !" 

''  And  thus  Wallace  crowns  thee !"  said  Dunkeld,  taking  the  diadem 
from  its  coffer,  and  setting  it  on  Brace's  head. 

*'  My  husband,  and  my  king !"  gently  exclaimed  Isabella,  sinking 
on  her  knee  before  him,  and  clasping  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

"  Hearest  thou  that?  my  beloved  Helen  !"  cried  Bothwell,  touching 
the  clasped  hands,  which  rested  on  the  coffin.  He  turned  pale,  and 
looked  on  Bruce.  Bruce,  in  the  glad  moment  of  his  joy  at  this  happy 
consummation  of  so  many  years  of  blood,  observed  not  his  glance ;  but, 
in  exulting  accents,  exclaimed,  "  Look  up,  my  sister  ;  and  let  thy  soul, 
discoursing  with  our  Wallace,  tell  him  that  Scotland  is  free,  and  Bmoe 
a  king  I" 
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ShjB  apoke  hat»  she  mored  not.  Bofdiwell  nosed  Iier  el^^i^old  Ibos. 
"That,  soul  has  fled,  my  Loidl"  said'  he;  ''but  from  yen  etental 
sphere,  they  now,  together,  look  opoa  yotar  joys.  Hme  let  their  bodies 
rest;  for  'they  loTod  in  their  lives,  and  in.  theip  deaths  they  shall  not 
be  divided !' " 

Before  the  renewing  9f  the  moon,  whose  waning  light  witnessed 
these  solemn  obseqoies, — tiie  aim  of  Wallace's  IH^  the  obfeet  of 
Helen's  prayers,  was  accomplished. — Peace  reined  in'  Seothiod. — 
The  discomfited  Bang  Edward,  died  of  efaagriit  «t  (iaiiisle ;  and  his 
humbled  son  and  successor^  sent  to  oSBn  such  hoBoorahle  terms^  of 
pacification,  that  Bruce  gave  them  acceptance ;  and  a  lasting  tnmquillity^^ 
spread  prosperity  and  happiness  tiux>nghout  the  land.  *^ 

*  The  extraordinary  bodily,  as  well  as  mental  saperioritj,  whicb  Brao«  and  Wallaea 
possessed  over  their  contemporaries,  is  thus  most  Intecestlngly  reeoMed  bj  Hector 
Boetliis: — 

«*  About  Am  latter  end  of  fete  year  1410,  King  Jimea  L,  od  ntamfiijr  to  Perth  ftom 
Bt.  AndrewSt  found  his  cariosity  exdtad  to  Tisit  a  very  old  lady,  of  tb«  hooae  of  Br> 
aklne,  who  resided  in  the  castle  of  KinnooL  In  oonseqnenoe  of  her  extreme  old  ^» 
ehe  had  lost  her  sight,  bat  all  her  other  senses  were  entire,  and  her  body  was  yet  Ann 
and  llyely.  6be  had  seen  William  Wallace,  and  Bobert  Brace,  and  froqnenUy  told  par^ 
tienlan  off  tbem.  The  King,  who  enfeerteined  a  loye  and  TeBeratlon  for  great  men,  re- 
solved to  visit  Um  old  lady,  thai  be  might  bear  her  describe  the  maanera  and  straDgtb 
of  the  two  heroes.  He  therefore  sent  a  messago,  acquainting  her  that  he  wosld  coma  to 
her  the  next  day.  When  slie  wss  told  that  the  king  was  approaching,  ahe  wont  down 
Into  the  hall  of  her  oustle,  attended  by  a  train  of  matrons,  many  of  whom  were  her  own 
descendants.  She  advanced  to  meet  hts  M^esty,  so  easily,  and  graoefhlly,  that  he 
doubted  her  being  wholly  blind.  At  his  destroi  she  embraced,  aod  kiaead  blm.  He 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  made  her  sit  down  on  the-seat  next  him ;  and  then,  lo  s  hn^ 
conference,  he  interrogated  her  on  ancient  matters.  Among  other  things,  be  asked  ber 
to  tell  him  what  sort  of  a  man  William  Wallace  was;  what  was  his  personal  iigore; 
what  his  oonrage ;  and  with  what  degree  of  strength  he  was  endowed.  He  pat  the 
same  qaestions  to  her  concerning  Robert  Brnoe.  Ji<)bert,  said  she,  weu  a  many  6«a«- 
tifiU^  and  of  a  JUm  apptarane^,  SU  HrengiK  waa  so  ffreai,  that  h»  oonld  4iaMi9 
hav«  oe^oome  any  mortal  man  of  JUa  time.  But  in  m>  far  as  M  mtrtUod  of  ftsr 
fn<»n,  A#  teas  finecelled  hy  Wallace^  both  in  stature  and  in  hcdUy  atrangth :  Jbr, 
in  torewtling^  Wallace  could  ha/06  overtkpotcn  two  auch  men  aa  RobarU  And  ha 
waa  comely^  a«  wall  aa  atrong^  and  full  qfthabaauty  i^wUdonC* 

One  inig]it  have  thought,  to  have  heard -my  old  friend  Luekte  Forbea  deaorlbe  the 
Scottish  heroes,  that  she  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  Lady  Klonoal,  and  ^  aaen 
them  baWi  mony  a  day  V  but  the  plotiire  wasiu  the  heart ;  drawn  by  admiratkm  and 
reverence :  and  so  my  pen  has  attempted  to  copy  it. 

The  6ton^  in  which  the  standard  of  Brace  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbam  was  fixed, 
is  sttU  visible;  and  every  narrator  of  the  legends  eonneoted  with  that  memonble  field 
of  victory,  tells  of  the  snperstitioas  aancUty  attributed  to  the  iron  box,  brought  fhim 
Bt  Faiaa'fe. 
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